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Cultural ‘Value ‘of Indus- | 
trial Education ; 
Pp We are just beginaing to re: 
© that when the boy is given a course 
| manual training, ‘and thereby acquires 
a ceriainitraining ofthe hand, he: is 
also given a corresponding training of ; 

the minds -Ivisn’t the hand after all, / 
© that is being trained. [tis the mind | 
that controls the hand, and sometay 
and somehaw the mind of him: who! 
works with his hands takes on a truer | 
Sand sturdier fibre than does that of 
him who works only “with his ‘rain. | 
As human beings, we scem some 
way to be endowed. with a certain | 
> amount of physical energy, the men- 
tal direction: of which’ ‘calls out the } 
best that is in us, and leaves us beings 
_ of propulsive power, able to do and 
accomplish, 
Ic is difficult for any one who has 
not worked with his hands :o appreci- 
ate this. Because ofthis the,farm ! 
boy has for generations led his city: 
cousin’ in the’ performance. of’ the 
wor'd's great tasks. The city cousin | 
is now coming to his own because of 
the injection of so-called hand “train- 
ing into the city schools.” 

In a peculiar, way, not appreciated 
by the inexpericnced, the moral nature. 
+ of onc. whoshas been:given this indus- 
trial traseneepratens: . 3 
tone: When confronted by a; moral 
problem, such a‘one thinks and judges 
and asserts with clearness, and persis- 
tence. . 


‘There was a time when th 
Hebrew, and Latin, 
plished this. © Centuries ago the activi- 
ties of the world were directed toward 
the mine of great truths long buried 
in the ancient manuscripts written in 
these tongues, and it was a great piece 
of work undertaken by our medieval 
schools to train up a.body of men of 
accurate translation of these manu- 
scripts. To put the world ‘in touch 
with ancient thought and ideals was at 
that time a step toward culture and 
civilization, But there isno need of 
this now. Since Pope and Bryant 
wrote, [ do not need to delve in Greek 
to be put in touch with these thoughts 
| and ideals. Then the attention of the 

cultured world was turned toward the 
Past in an effort to uncover and reveal 
alithe past of human thought. To- 
day the culture of the world is turned 
toward the future in an effort to un- 
cover and reveal the impulse of human 
imaginings and aspirations. Today 
aman is woefully out of touch with 
the civilization of his time who thinks 
only in terms of the past. The cul- 
tured man of to-day is he who is keen- 
ly sympathetic with his fellows because | 
he is in their condition, struggling | 
and aspiring with them. ‘That pecu- 
Nar so called refinement produced by 
schools of the past generations, whose 
devotees sit behind shaded windows 
and Pore over the. printed page, look- 
1 ing with somewhat of disdain upon 
the man that labors is no longer refine- 
ment. I would call it “‘finickyness,’” 
This type-exists in many parts of New 
England to-day. ‘There are people 
who can barely live by the closest 
¢conomy and best management upon | 
the attenuated income of an inherited | 
Pitance, and yet who have been re-' 
fined into feeling that they can not and 
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‘The girls’ finishing schools 


that we are movigg toward a higher! 
culture, altho I befgve that robe true, | 
; goal human service and betterment, to 


human. syrmpathie: 
where the old had as its, chief element | 


The old idea was represented in the 


high school principal, that sentiment 


said, “| want my girl so taught that she 


And so people send their children to 
school to. educate them out of labor. 


H. B.sFETTERLY, M.A. 
Superintendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 


send them to industrial schools chat 
they may learn how to work with their 
hands. A Rockefeller with ink-smear- 
ed fingers. sits behind the desk, and a 
Vanderbilt in overalls cleans locomo- 
tives. The ideal of today demands that 
we educate boys ard girl into ‘labor, 
not away from it, to the end that they 
may become true cultured men and 
i women—men and women in touch 
|with the civilization of their time, 
j whose hearts are filled with sympa- 
| thies so broad that they move in their 
various communities shedding influ- 
ences of helpfulness and inspiration to 
fall with whom they come in contact. 
| Thatis culture. —Supr. E. W. Walker. 


ter the great world of 


ions are responsible for 
But a change has been | 
in these schools, and 
science, music, and 
the ‘place of ‘Trench, | 
Greek. I will not say | 
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ther who said to the | The Paramount Issue 
“TWwant to send my boy! Last Sunday.we had a visit from a 
ope that he may become | former pupil who hails from the in- 
he may never have to | dustrial centre of the State. He 
worked.’? Asa young | brought us the bad news that a good 

| many of the deaf citizens are. either 

| indefinitely off or working on — part 
‘time. We presume thacthe same 
| conditions. prevail throughout the 
country. While we hope that this 
industrial depression is but_temporary 
and that better times are coming for our 
deaf workers, we cannot deny the fact 
that it presents a serious problem in the 


essed to me. A mother 
hardened by toil, and 
by the same process, 


rk as I have worked.’ 


has changed! To-day 


Just For To-day 
Only to-lay is mine . 
Ard that owe to The 
Help me to make it Thine 
(AS pure as it maybe: 
Let it sec something done, 
Let it see something s000, \ 


Then at the xe: 
T'll give it hac 


Whaat if { cannot tell 
The cares the day may bring? 

I know that [shall dwell 
Beneath the sheltering wing; 

Aad there the load is light 

And there the dark is bright 

And weakness turns to might - 
And so [trast aad sing. 


What shall Task to-day? 
Naught but Thine own sweet will; 
The windings of the way 
Lead to Thy: holy hill. 
And whether here or there 
Why should I fear or care? 
‘The heavens are everywhere, 
‘And they are o'er me stil 


Give meé Thyself today, 

Ldare not walk alo 
Speak to me by the w: 

And all things are my own, 
The treasures of Thy grace, 
The secret 
"The 


ie shadow of Thy throne. 


—‘uthor Unknown. 


and labor saving and ausomatic mach- 
Linery, itis a problems whether a young 
deal inait-upolt Yeaving school. with 
suchrudiménts of a trade education as 
most of our schools are giving can find 
steady employment, or knock about in 
vain. Modern industry requires the 
lized operator. 

Now, down to actual facts, the old- 
time carpenter seems to be among the 
greatest sufferers. The concrete andy 
steel construction work has turned 
thousands of carpenters out of work. 
Wherever wood work is needed, it is 

done in so short a time that it does not 

pay enough to makea living. Demand 

for shoe-repairers seem§ to be on the 

decline. Itmay be attributed to the 

fact that a majority of shoe-repairing 

shops are owned by foreigners who 

employ cheap labor. Deaf printers 
are finding increasing difficulty in get- 

ting steady work on account of limited 

training or lack of specializing. 

Times have changed. Trade 
schools are. being founded, throughout 
the country offering our young hearing 
men opportuntties to become special- 
ized in one line of work before they 
enter the industrial society. What 
about the trade-teaching in our schools* 
for the deaf? We surely cannot afford 
to allow our deaf boys to go out into 
the world with nothing but rudiments 
of training and to finish on the outside. 
Mr. Henry Ford has declared that 
time has come for cvery young man to 
learn a trade as soon asfhe gets 'a basic 
educution. He: is to found trade 
schools to help the young men of 
America: to fit themselves into the 
world. We owe it to our deaf chil 
dren to prepare them for useful citi- 
zenship.—The Deaf Carolinian. 


The world delights in sunny people. 
The old are hungering for love ‘more 
than forbread. The air of joy is very 
cheap; and if you can help the poor 
on with a garment of praise, it will be 
better for them than blankets. —Hen- 
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Main Building, Ontario School for the Deaf 


Good Reading 


Cultivating a taste for good reading 
in children is an important part of the 
teacher’s work—so important, in fact, 
that one of our leading literary mag- 
azines, desiring to co-operate with 


one shut out from the world of sound 
to find entrance thereto through good 
literature. And when we consider that, 
as Carlyle says, ““The whole of an ed- 
ucation is learning to read’” we can 
hardly give too much attention to the 


schools in. this laudable undertaking, ; ‘mportant matter of directing the yor 
is conducting an educational campaign | mind in right literary paths. D 


in behalf of “‘The booklovers of To-! 


morrow.’’ The articles on the subject 
are by a number of recognized authori- 
ties, one of which is so timely and full 
of good advice that we reprint it in this 
issue. 

Says the Bookman in its introduc- 
tion to the articles, “Practical education 
must not be allowed to displace the 
ideals which literature inspires. “The 
soul is as important as the body. The 
motion picture is an established insti- 
tution, but careless contemplation of 
the screen must not supplant the 
thoughtful reading of books.”’ 

Such a declaration, that, considering 
the powerfull intellecutal influence be- 
hind it, bids fair to stem the tide of 
materialism that threatens even the pub- 
lic schools, strikes a note of encour- | 
agement. It indicates that, American | 
ideals are not wholly subverted by the | 
tendency of the times. The school is 
still a sacred institution in the eyes of | 
the public, and Americans still want: 
their children to have the best intel-| 
lectually as well as otherwise. | 

A real danger that threatens the love | 
of good literature in the readers of to- | 
morrow, as hinted in. the warning by ; 
the above-mentioned magazine, is our | 
national hurryup habit that is forever ; 
making short-cuts and condensations | 
that lead to mental laziness. The mo- | 
dern reading’ course the public | 
schools, with its multitude of helps and 
explanations, Igaves very little for the 
pupil to chew on. It bores the youngster 
of today to read a volume thicker than 
his thumb=he has to have his literature | 
cooked over with all the tough pizces | 
carefully removed. | 

Another authority on the subject} 
says: ‘“The-co-operation between the 
public school and the public library 
should be greatly strengthened. Much 
can be done on the part of the school 
to assist the children in their selection 
of books for home reading and in the 
cultivation of a taste for reading. My 
belief is that there is not so much need 
of formal instruction in literature as 
there is a need for encouraying the 


youth to wider reading of books from | 


the view point of his own taste."* 
The deaf pupil needs to cultivate the 

reading habit more than does the hear- 

ing, since it means so much more to 


—The Albama Messenger. 


The Autocrat of the Book- 
Shelves 

Almost nine centuries ago a lonely 
monk, known afterward as the. Arch- 
bishop of Poictiers, wrote down\in a 
monastery the following words, which 
| have lost none of their eloquence or 
truth through lapse of time. Could 
there he a more exquisite tribute to 
the fellowship of books? 

“*Our house is empty, save only my- 
self and the rats and mice, who nibble 
in solitary hunger. There is novoice 
in the hall, no tread on™ the stairs. 
‘The clock has stopped,... the pump 


j creaks no more. 


“*ButI sithere with no company but 
books, dipping into dainty honeycombs 
of literature. All mindsin the world’s 
history find their focus in a library. 
This is the pinnacle of the temple 
from which we may see all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them. 

“I keep Kgyptand the Holy Land in 
the closet next the window. On the 
side of them are Athens and the 
empire of Rome. Never was such an 
army mustered as I have here. 


“less spoken to. 


| “I can put my haughtiest subject up, 
or down as it pleases me I call *Plato’ 
and he answers ‘Here’ —anuble and 
sturdy soldier.: ‘Aristotle,’ ‘Here’—a 
hostin himself. ‘Demosthenes,’ ‘Ci- 
cero,’ ‘Cassar,’ ‘Tacitus,’ ‘Pliny’ — 
4.Here,” they answer, and smile at me 
in the immortality of youth. 

**Modest all, they never speak un- 
Bountiful all, _ they 
never refuseto answer. And they are 
all at peace together. My architects 
are building night and day without 
sound of hammer; my painters design- 


phers discoursing, my  historiahs and 


my generals marching about without 
noise or blood. 5 

“I hold all Egypt in fee simple, I 
| build not a city, but empires ata word. 
I can say as much of all the Orient as 
he who was sent to grass did of Ba- 
bylon. 

‘*All the world is around me, all that 
ever stirred human hearts or fired the 
imagination is harmlessly here. My 
| library shelves are the avenues of time. 
Ages have wrought, and generations 
grown, and all their blossoms are cast 
down here. It is the garden uf im- 


| mortal fruits, without dog or dragon.” 


An all-Empire shop, the first of its 


Glasgow. This is one of the ventures 
of the Empire Marketing Boards 
‘ which has done so much to encourage 
the sale of Empire products. The 


| 


Girl's Residence 


ing, my poets singing, my philoso-! 


theologians weaving their tapestries,. 


kind in Britain, has been opened in’ 


stock is being changed fortnight 
that the produce of various Dominions 
and Colonies will be displayed in turn. 
Cooking demonstrations and the distri- 
bution of Empire recipes are part of 
the shop’ programme. Another fea- 
ture is the giving away. of free samples 
of various Empire products, further 
supplies of which can be obtained from 
local traders. If the Glasgow shop is 
a success, other all-Empire shops may 
be opened elsewhere, one possibly in 
London. 


't ‘Somebody was riding: through the 
1 street one day with’Ruskin, and said: 
| ‘What disgusting stuff this London 
{mud is!’” Ruskin said, “In that mud 
there are the sand and soot and water 
! and lime out of which God makes opals 
and sapphires and diamonds.”’  No- 
‘thing ‘useless is, or vain. © What we 
-call dirt is simply valuable material 
| out of place. Drummond thought he 
discovered the working of natural law— 
or its counterpart—in_ the spiritual 
realm, and we can ‘therein certainly 
find the analogy of Ruskin's profound 
comment. Sin, as expressed in action, 
is simply misdirection—the misuse or 
abuse of right and necessary appetites 
| and desires. 


i ——— 
Butter Consumption 
The annual per capital consumption 
of butter in Canada is more than 30 
pounds, while in the United States is 
less than 18. 


Good Words for Boys and 
Girls 

. Wehope all of our pupils who are 

able ta do so,_will read the following 

inspiring article, written for all school 

children by that popular writer, Nellie 
Bly. %y i 

Schoolgirls! School boys! Greet- 


ur-school days. 


ing! “Your happiest days ate here, | 


Have you considered just what they | 


mean? [cis just as if some goddess 


skies, the earth ‘and. the seas. You 
litt out tray after tray marvelling over 
cach new wonderful jewel which <i: 
yours to have, to hold, to use and to 
enjoy all your life. That is what 
education is, It is not work or. 
punishment. Education makes the 
world ours. We are no longer limited 
to our own town where we reside. 
The en‘ire! globe is our home. The 
people, their histories, the beasts and 


ived and died ages before writing was 


invented become everday acquaintance. + 
The glories of the heavens, the mys- ! 


teries of the earth, the wonders of the 
seas, enchant you far beyond the 
powenof the greaiest fairy tale. 
Memorizing! Is it not a marvelous 
achievement?’ Have you tested your 
ability. to memorize with your school- 
mates?) Can you’ memorize quicker 
and better? Can you explain how 
you memorize? Did you ever ask 
other girls and boys how they do it? 
Life is precious! Say that constantly 
toyourself. You are young. Life is 
before you. But you cannot afford 
to throw away one minute. Don’t 
be a waster! Life never returns. 
What is lost this hour is forever 
lost. Regrets and wishes cannot 
bring back \one second. . You«may 
regret something unlearned yesterday. 
You may benefit by your failure 
and leafn ‘it. or do it now. But you 
have not brought back the lost hour. 
What you wasted can no more be 
regained than a cup of water spilled 
on a sand pile. Never cheat your- 
self of time. . Treasure it, save it. 
Use each second of it. Life rushes 
on and on, never pausing an instant, 
and carries you with it to the end. 
Don’t permit the ignorant and 
_Jrejudiced to tell you study will in- 
jure your health. If you accept it as it 
is, a boam, a pleasure, fascinating ab- 
sorbing, thrilling, entertaining, you will 
thrive and become healthy upon it. 
If you consider it a punishment and 


make it unloved, despised work, your | 


own mental attitude will, affect. your 
health. — The mind is ali powerful. 


had presented:you with a great big 
trunk: of treasures plucked<from the |= 


birds and plants; all that lives and has ° 


will! 


If you are larger than other children 
in your class, don’t let it embarrass 
you. Ihave kiown men and women 
cursed with a lifetime of ignorance 
through remarks by foolish teachers 
who forget size does not necessarily 
constitute age. One of the greatest 
crimes is fora teacher to endeavor to 
improve a pupil by comparing adverse- 
ly with another. 


In learning other things, learn good 
manners. Cultivate . refinement of 
speech, bearing and thought. We 
are born equal, to grow up equal de- 
pends solely upon yourself. You are 
equal or you are not. . Education and 
breeding is the pivot point which de- 
cides. If you are  ill-mannered, 
rough, rude, loud-voiced, dirty, mud- 
dy-minded, you are not the equal of 
cultured and refined people. 


Your conduct in school, upgn the » 


streets and to your schoolmates, at 
once proclaims your ‘‘equality.”” 
Your cannot deceive anybody. 
gz makes you but yourself—your own 
individuality. Even should-your home 


You can do what you will, if you| Never be impolite. 


Noth- | 


0.S.D. Entrance Gates 


Greet your 
teachers when you comeand go. Al- 
so your schoolmates. What you do 
daily becomes part of you. 

Think, after school days are over 
you must begin the Battle of Life! 
Do not dread jt. If you are ready and 
fit, the very struggle gives zest to living. 
Life is beautiful. ‘ 

Ninety-nine per cent of the failures 
of men'and women are caused by the 
lack of having a trade. I hope some 
day the choice and learning of a trade 
will be as compulsory in our schools as 
learning A, B, C. Bur it will not be 
this year, so, dear school boys and 
girls, think of it, talk it over with your 
parents and friends, select what your 
inclinations lean to, and direct all your 
ways along those lines. 

Learn a trade, even if you think 
you need not follow one. i 
great, big deposit you stow away in 
your life’s safe deposit box. 

Life is beautiful, but only beautiful 
to those who can see and hear and 
understand. Education is the key. 
Everything you learn makes life 
more beautiful Don't limit its beau- 
ty by ignorance. Study! Learn! 


surroundings leave much to be desired, | Know! Master! Make yourself profi- 
you can be whar you will. 


cient. Youcan! Believe in your- 


It is aj. 


self. Don't be shy. What others 
can do; you can do. Do it. Don’t 
allow anyone to excel you. + 

Study! Study! Study! You are 
never tooyoung and you are never 
too old. Never cease to study. 
Make it your one aim in life to see 
just to what extent you can develop 
that brain in your head. Always 
keep before you the fact thag it 
yours. Youcan do with that brain 
what you will. Make it what you 
want. You are what you wish to be. 


“A Great Reader” 

She’s a great reader,”’ somebody 
said ofa girl. AndI pinned my hopes 
very high. “‘Here,’’ I thought, “‘will 
be a girl who will be a delightto talk 
with.’’ 

Bur must confess I was disappoint- 
ed. Oh, yes, she spent all her leisure 
time reading, but what? Why, almost 
the whole list of » popular-fiction 
magazines, and one novel and story 
Book after another from the public 
library. She ~prided hersflf on the 
number of books she read-ahd rapidity 
with which she read them. But they 
had passed over the surface of her 
mind asso much froth and left no 
residue of thought or worth-while 
opinion. Not that some of the books 
! read Were not worth while, for in her 
| reading list were books of quality and 
| literary distinction. But read in the 

top-speed fashion this girl read them, 
she could tell you nothing about their 
quality. 
| That type of reading asa steady diet, 
| and undigested at that, does not develop 
| an intelligent reader. Such a waste of 
time that migkt hove been spentin the 
riches of books! Now please do’ not 
in 


mean that one should notreed stories 
| and storybooks with wholesome, nor- 
‘mal girl interests. I love them ymyself. 
but 


Aad novels, yes, some of them, 
| beginning with thos 
| standard of the world’ 
j My father used to say, “‘I read * 


y Les 
| Miserables’ and that spoiled me for all 


' other novets."* You will find that if 
you develop your taste by the reading 
of the finest works of the world’s 

eee and most delightful of story- 

i tellers, that you will not later care to 
read in rapid succession one book after 
another ut the passing *’Bock-of-the- 
Week,’ type. 

—Mary Hollister in Firelight. 
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To Our Readers—-Grecting 3 


We have great pleasure in: greeting 
our readers at the commencement of 
another session, the sixtieth in the 
history of our School, and’in welcom- 


of the new term. But always, as 
greet again so many familiar faces, 
miss with regret a number with whom 
we were associated in the last few 
sessions, but who have bidden farewell 
to their Alma Mater. Some of -these 
have completed their course and were 
not expected to return, but, 


Toevery one who have left us, no! 


matter what the cause, we extend our r 


sincerest good wishes for a happy and 
Prosperous life. We trust that they 


will always put first things first, and, ™ 


strive always to observe and obey the 
injunction: ‘*Be diligent in business, 1 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’” 

We have much pleasure in wel- i 
coming so many new pupils, and hope 
they will find the days and years they 
spend hiere as profitable and enjoyable ' 
as have the thousands of other pupils ! 
who have passed through the School, | 
We trust that thoughout this session 
our School will not only maintain but 
even improve upon the unbroken 
record of the past for thorough, con- 
Scientious, fruitful work. 


{ 
The Opening Proceedings | 


The formal opening exercises of 
the Schoo} took place’on Thursday 
morning inthe Assembly Hall. Mr. 
Campbell introduced’ Mr. Fetterly to 
the pupils and on their behalf and that 
of the staff, extended to him a cordial 
welcome, and assured him of the 
hearty cooperatinn of every one 
connected with the School. 

Mr. Fetterly then briefly addressed 
the pupils ‘and staff. He expressed « 
the great pleasure he felt in assuming 
Charge of a school that was doing so 
noble and important “a work, He 
realized that a great Tesponsibility and 
great opportunity had been commit- 
ted to him, and he assured them that 
he would do his utmost to promote in | 
every possible way the best welface 
and highest interests of the pupils. “He 
was glad to see so many present on the 
Opening day, and was also greatly 


conference’ 
staff-relati 


Then 
universally recognized, 
provision for this kind 
considered/ necessary ft 
dren, much more is i1 
dren who are handicapped 


eh 
veaning chile ME 


of 


time 
‘might 
arise. 

Mr. Fetterly-has already. put into 
effect some of the’ plans he had in 
mind for extended industrial 

Household Science 


ssiéfice, proved 


iformly 
ider- 


9 
ducation, expe- 

pedagogical’ aptitude 

and ability, love for and devotion to} aster 

his ‘profession, and high ‘educational ‘Baste 

and cultural standards and ideals; and a 

under his guidance and inspiration our 

School can assuredly be expected. to 

continue to.advance in efficiency andin 

public’ ‘confidence’ and “approbation. 

‘The’ session begins under very favor- 

able auspices, since our ranks are“un- 

broken, every officer and teacher who i 


. was on the staff last year retaining. his 


classes throughout the day. The Schoo) 
fortunately ‘possesses a- commodious 
and fully equipped Household Science 
room. 


The Junior boys are to have syste- 

instruction in Manual Ar,: for 
which we have a large room above 
the carpenter-shop, provided with the 
requisite tools and ‘appliances. .Mr. 
Stratton, who has taken the elementary 
course in Manual Art and lolds a 
special certificate, will have charge of. 
this depatmenr, with classes all day 
long. 

Special instruction in art will be 
given to the’ senior and intermediate 
classes: by Miss Cass, who holds an 
intermediate certificate. She will de- 
vote her afternoons to thik work, and 


, have charye of her regular class in the 


forenoons. 


Mr, Fetterly said he thought more. 


attention should also be given to phy- 
sical culture, and he hoped that, in 
the near future, provision could be 
made for ‘systematic course of train- 
ing and instruction. There was’ a 
great need for more play ground 
equipment, especially. for the smaller 
children, and it ‘was his intention to 
have swings, slides, 
provided, as well as complete outfits 
for tennis, softball, baseball, fcotball 
and other games and sports. This 
and every school should endeavor to 
attain to the gréat ideal of “A sound 
mind in,a sound body.** 


In conclusion Mr. Fetterly asked 
for and said he would expect the loyal 


and whole-hearted cooperation of eve 


ery member of the staff. They’ all 
Tecognized that the whole future wel- 
fare and success of the deaf depends 
almost entirely on the training and 
instruction they receive here, and he 


. didns of every, pupil in the school, both 


teeters etc. - 


or her position this session. 
A copy of this issue of the Canadian 
is being sentto the parents. or guar-| 


old and new, and, as they will natur- 
ally desire to know something of the 
man into whose hands they have com- 
mitted the education and. welfare of 
their children, we reproduce below 
the biographical sketch taken from the’ 
Winchester Press, which appeared in 
our issue of June 2nd. We also. in- 
clude cuts of Mr. Fetterly and of | our 
‘school buildings and’ grounds: 

Mr. Fetterly was born in Stormont 
County, about eighteen miles north | 
west of the town of Cornwall, and at- 
tended the rural school of his. section 
untif'1885, when at the age of eleven. 
years, he passed the High School 
Entrance “Examinations, and ‘three 
Years later he entered the Cornwall 
High School; and secured, in 1889, a 
third class certificate. In 1890 he was 
granted a second class certificate and 
in 1891, a first class certificate. He then ! 
attended Model School at Morrisburg, 
and tatight in the rural!public schools 
for nearly three years. In 1895: Mr. 
Fetterly attended the Ottawa Normal 
and was successful in qualifying for a 
Second’ Class. Professional Ceftificate, 
with honors and also a First-Class Pro- 
peaaal Serthest, From 1896 to 

ir. Fetterly had .charge of the = ian 
Continuation School at Avonmore, and Springs on Sepr. &D fo Oca: i 
from 1900 to 1904 was Principal of the | This session the School will- be 
Public and Continuation School at | celebrating the 60th anniversary of its 
Winchester. In April’ of 1904, by | opening; as it was in October, 1870, 
extra mural work, he:was granted a B. ‘that the ark of educating the deaf 
“A. degree by Queen's University, and ;.¥a8 commenced in Belleville 
two yearslaterthe M.A. degree, with / was thentermed the. ** 
first-class honors in Chemistry and the Deafand Dumb.” 
Physics, being the medalist in the latter” sary will be’ celebrated’ in ial 
subject. He was also qualified as a manner during this session, probably in 
Specialist in Science and received a December. : - 


ment Boards 
of the Montreal Presbytery. : 
Since coming to Winchester, some 
twelve years ago. Mr: Fetterfy’ has 
taken’ a keen interest in our municipal 
affairs, and all its busines and social 
affairs. “He's always ready ‘and willing 
to lend a helping ‘hand, and offer a 
friendly suggestion, 
Continue to! act as J. P. 


chester is a biz loss to his comm 

but all wilf rejoice that fis splendid a- 
bility has been, recognized in this ap- 
Puintment, and wish him/and fam- 
ily every success and happiness in their 
new home, sc 


Our Superintendent, "Mr. Fetterly; 
left on the 26th ult to attend the Con- 


vention of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals whichis being held. at Colorado 


oo oe 
‘considerable 
mn, but the classes have now” settled + 


into their daily routine. 


publicschaol teachers on October 
10th i 


stained faces.» Alliof them appear: to 
be quite‘happy.and contented and _al- 
teady seem to feel‘ quite at home. 


Usually many parents come with their ” 


children, but this year very few did so, 
which we think we are justified sin 
regarding as an expression of the con- 
fidence the parents have in the officers 
and teachers of the School. 263 pupils 
arrived onthe opening day, and num- 
bers have come in since, the total reg- 
istration: at the time of going to” prexs 
being 286, which ‘will probably be in- 
¢ ‘cise to 300 or more within a few 
weeks. 


Local News 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 9s, : 


John T. Shilton,’ B. A:; came down 
to the School‘and’ gave an’ address to 
the pupils and local deaf inthe Assem- 
bly Hall’ He had the rapt attention 
of all present, who greatly.enjoyed his 
very fine address. They all'hope he 
will come again in the future. 


A great number of-young ‘children 
have entered this: autumn... By now 
they have‘been'propetly placed 
Preparatory department, * and.are al- 
ready beginning to show. progress in 
the work oftheir grade’ -For former 
Pupils a return to\schoo! meant an ad- 
vance in grade'in. most cases and a 
new teacher. “As the. first’ two. or 
three weeks are spent in review they are 
only now commencing the work of 
their advanced grades. 


'rene‘Stoner, Joseph Carriere, El- 
wood Bell, and. Edrie® Kinsella. have 
returned to school for this’ session, 
and are taking the first year course in 
High School work. 


in the: Thompson, Bell, Bost 


These teachers will be 
‘every opportunity to see the details of 


the'class and ‘shop work in every! 


Course on the curriculum. 


enjoyable time. The cheery bon-fire, 
roasted corn, toasted mallows and im- 
Promptu sing-songs caused everyoneto 
vote it real jolly evening. 


The Boys’ 
met. shortly after school opened. Mr. 
F.-P. Cunningham was chosen chair- 
man. He named the members of the 
male staff in charge of the various 
sports. Messrs. Lally and. Stratt6n 
were placed in charge of senior and 
intermediate ‘softball for the autumn, 
and” Mr. Blanchard in charge of the 
tennis throughout” the session. 

In softball the boys were grouped into 
three teams. A twelve game scheduie 
{will be played with a three game series 
between) the’ first aud ‘second place 
teams at the end of the schedule. _ 


Riselay:~ Matthews(Capt.), Cec- 
chini, Sero, G: Harrison, Wozick, 
Carriere, McShane, Cloutier, Shiff, 
Armes, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Blanchard 


, O'Gorman. 

1 Colts:- B. Richardson (Capt.)f 

nari, J.. Harri- 

son, Latour, Burlie, Maitre, Brigham, 
Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Stratton, “Mr. 

; Cunningham. 


| The first games proved little better 


j than practice matches. ~The pitchers 

were freely hit, and lacked control. 
Riselay beat Native'Sons by 24 to 17; 

| Native Sons defeated Colts 23 to 4. 

} The Colts'on paper were thought to 
be'the team to beat but have made a 

“poor start: However with each team 

‘playing six games, and now that they 
have got the feel of the ball, it should 
bea good season. ~ 
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ETTERS AND VAPERS RECEIVED are 
riLbout de parti 
LN Sruout delat tothe partion to 
away, 
be sent 
fot allowed to post letters ar 


¥ parents or friends send 
I" vorotte pupils, addrers ax 


BKLLEVILLK, ONT. 


44 Prepay postage. xpros or freight charges 
Teall casos, 

J WouLD BE GLAD TO HAVE EVERY 

‘who receives this paper send me the 

ofice addrowes of the parcuts 

lara covoarnbiyg Ute’ Shoat Sod int 

Beem then ‘whore tnt Or what tmeane thelr 
eblldren can be 

B. Fetterly, Bl. A.. Superintendent 
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ihe Patio Schools of Once 


Religious ‘Exercises : 


® y SUNDAy—Sunday School at urs 
"Gene Ugtare at 2 me, Pend fai 
ai 


aitend reapecti 
jurehes: whene by the 
gharehes whenever devired by the pastors 


ReoutaR Vistrina CLEenorwEx.— 
‘Lyons B.A. (Anglican) 


Seymour. M-A-- (Preabyterian) 


ier nee a 
Rev. Mgr. Nicholson, (Catholic. 


25 aro 
Sati 

time for vistors ordinary scl 

as noon after 9o‘clock a.m. ax posible. 


Adinission of Childreu : 

Why nu are admitted and parents come 
With tRem tn tbe Sobol, they bee Linas 
vined not to lit and prolong Toave.takiny 
with their Tvonly makes discom- 
fort for all concerned, icularly for the 

be tenderly carod 
without delay 


others ina few 
ina few hours. 


Visitation : 
Tt lx not beneficial to. « pils for frieuds 
vies thom pentiy ie parol must 
woven, tmado 
clam-room and allowed 
se | work 


Parents will bo good enough to pave all d 
loos fothing anf manner 
Of their children to the Super ne 


upon cach | ‘very letter 
wo tendent will 
to the Superintendent “will be prompdl 


; | Expense Money 


‘hen et 
; ie 
forwarded as promptly as 
ed, at 


‘are Hot necer- 
thrift habits 
be:part of their training. 
Sending, of Money_ : 
for Tho Canadian, rail farce 
wotchool fess should barcat to the Basar 
All other monies should be sent to the Superin- 


ont : 
‘All monies kbould bo sent by Post Office Order, 
r. 


loney Order, 


Money ouclosed in gui unregistered letter issent 


‘at the sender's 


I¢cbequen are sent the amount of exchange 
Under no circumstance will wo be responsible 


for moncy sent in trunk: with: be 
ast to, palin Ne, aiention jon be 
ald to pul ing homo for money. 
Bioney f needed parents will bo aotifigd. 


Sickness aud Correspondence: 
In caso of the ine illness 
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See 
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rating 
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ey for postage. 
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{So casos out of 100 the 
‘want money for w! 
< Teopers in exser ot miventi tens Geake 
é in. ‘of adven! 
and be gulded by thelr counsel andsgdvice 


HL B. Ferrey, M.A.. Superintendent 
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The Reward | _ He was fixing Be rubber bose Te 
the spout to carry the water into the 
epee aes: | garden when lating lacie balk orfeaihere 
j dropped at his feet. ~He picked it up 
tenderly, all his sympathies aroused. 
It wasa little gasping, dying humming 
bird. It had made the journey in vain 
and while he held it in his: hand’ the 
fluttering little heart ceased to. beat. 
The little thing had died’of thirst. 

Suddenly a new thought came to 
him, something about the life being 
more than meat and the ~ body more 
than raiment, and in the light of this 
new thought the cabbag. the to- 
matoes, and even the roses, did not 
seem soimportant after all. ‘There 
was a higher and a better use for the 
few pails of water than even the saving 
of his plants. 

He went into his house and brought 
out basins, and pots, and pans, ’ which 
he filled with water. 

Every hour his guests increased. in 
numbers and in his joy at seeing the 
thirsty birds refreshed he found acom- 
fort in his losses Every morning the 
well turnished enough to supply the 
birds, though they came from the four 
corners of the earth. 

He had not the heart to look at his 
cabbage plants’ for several days; he 
could not bear to see the destruction of 
the worms. 

One day he went among them: and 
was astonished to find them still alive; 
not only that, but growing, w:th never 
a worm in sight. The birds had» not 
been idle, and had taken it for granted 
that his invitation had included meat 
with the drink, and so had helped 
themselves to the worms. 


in Mani- 

iz sun; 

July scorched with burning winds. The 

wheat, so pitifully short and yellow, 

put forth weazened little heads as if 

mutely testifying to the world that it 

was duing its best; streams dried that 

had never dried before, and even the 

wells were low, as many a farmer 
knew by his wheezing pump. 

In one ofthe little towns near the 
border a market gardener tried night 
and day to keep his garden stuff alive | 
by artificial watering. 

Te was his third year, and seemed to 
bethe grand struggle of his life. If he 
could save his crop alive success was 
assured, for the gardens were failures 
everywhere and the market would be 
strong. 

He had prepared his land thoroughly, 
and so his plants had borne the drought 
better than many others. A splendid 
windmill, bought out of last year's 
earnings, pumped water night and day 
while the water lasted; but a bad 
daycame when the creaking mach- 
inery brought no response from the dry 
well. 

The birds from far and near seemed 
to have gathered around his weil that 
day, fluttering, crying, wheeling, look- 
ing for the blessed drops that had been 
the rs, so freely>given. 

He stopped the windmill from work- 
ing. Its useless creaking seemed’ to 
mock his hopes. Going out to his 
garden he found white cutworms in 
hundreds on his cabbage and cauli- 
flower, for they thrive best in the dryest 
weather. Then all hope deserted him. SSiae r ae 
He saw—or thought he saw—his year’s 
work go for nothing. | 

‘The next morning the windmill | 
brought up a few pailfuls of clear | 
water, soon changing into the muddy { 
stream that told him of the limited | 
supply. He wondered to himselt 
what plants would he favor. His 
tomatoes planted on the. east of tHe 
whitewashed wall, were hanging , 
their limp leaves; the peas and beans | 
were coloring in the pitiless sun, the | 
Cutworms were making holes in the 
cabbage leaves. Beside his house the 
fasturtiums and scarlet runners, the 
tose bushes, with their output of 
dwarfed little blossoms, called to him 
not toforget them. But there were 
louder and more insistent voices in 
his cars. Robins and swallows and 
golden orioles and lapwings were | 
Circling over his garden. It seemed 
as if the drying of the streams and 
wells had driven hundreds of birds to 
his windmill as the last. stand They ; 
eagerly lined themselves along the edge 
of the trough that he had placed be- 
side the water tank. 


In wwe weeks the tains came, and 
his garden held up ifs head and’ fleur- 
ished and he hada ‘paying crop after 
all. Healways thought the birds had 
saved it for him, and ss he went about 
his work that autumn there was in his 
honest heart a glimmering of the great 
Igssoh that even a cup of ‘cold’ water 
given in His name to the least of his 
Creatures never fails to bring areward: 


The Virtue of Being Prompt 
Many an act that would give a @reat 
deal of pleasure if done in season, loses 
half its grace by a tardiness of per- 
formance. The reason for this habit 
is hard'to fin 
i gained by it and time is actually lost in 
ee apology-making and explanations. 
that have to follow. 
| The lester sent on,time has a frag- 
| tance that the long-delayed one, half- 
| filled with explanations,“cannot pos- 
sibly have. The call on the new neigh- 


_ bor while she is feeling strange and } 


perhaps a little homesick, gives vastly 
more pleasure than it does if made 
weeks later, when the newness of her 
Sposition has worn off -and when any 


apology for the delay. is apt to make, 


the visit seem a perfunctory and long- 
dreaded one. The book that is being 
widely read and discussed and which 
the owner intends to pass on to one 
who has few chancesto dip into new 
books, will be far more welcome if 
offered while the fresh interest clings 
to its pages. 

Ni 
sent 
Probably 


id. Seldom is anything | 


; tatd 
{ sant things'to' mak 


A Plea for the Deaf 
We thank’ our: good “friend, Col, 
W.-N. Panton, ‘for. the following 
interesting item which he'clipped from 
PublicOpinion”, 

The Duke of York, who presided 
jat the fe: dinner,-of- the: Royal 
| Association in “Aid of the Deaf® and 

Dumb, held!at the Mansion House, 
(made 2 forceful plea for the’ deaf, 
The Duke said:— 

“Here, in the very heart of the 
Empire, in’ London itself, “are “more 
than 4,UUU people'wlio ares deaf and 
dumb, the laipest aggregation uf them 
in the wortd. “Hai dicapped throughout 
Ife, constantly n¢erstood, often 
denied the chance to show their abil ty 
to Gecume self-supporting, — know: ie 
loneliness and isolation in a way that we 
who can hear and speak can never fully 
| fealize, their lot would be pitiable in- 
deed were it not for the devoted work 
of the Staff of the Association, * 


“For 90 years the Association has 
laboured unceasingly to befriend, to 
assist, and to save from utter despair 
these afflicted people who are our own 
kith and kin, English. and yet cut off 
from ordinary “intercourse, like a 
strange community in a foreign coun- 
uy. 


Think for one minute of the diffi- 
culty of such People in securing 
employment in the tense struggle for 
existence of these modern days. It is 
a stern battle for all: but for people 80 
handicapped | itis heartbreaking. A 
| good deal of the time of the staf is 
) taken up in traniping round interview- 
ing employers and Persuading them to 
Give the deafa chance. Yet they prove 
| themselves quite capable workmen if 
they are given an oppportunity. 

| “The teal greatness of a nation is 
often shown by its regard forthe weak- 
er brethren, the poor, theafflicted, the 
blind, the deaf, the maimed, 


Sociation most earnestly to your ~~ 
generosity and 


| IT. commend the work of the As- 


your’ practical sym- 


Dathy.’" 


Subscribe for the Canadian! 


visi 
home, he began it by telling | 
beautiful mountain vall 


et 


je must have seen ii jour- }; 
he Alps. ~The story is called f 
ing of the Golden River,”” be- rdant green 
Valley. could ‘be seen’ 2 mountain me 
‘stream that caught the’ sunlight after | It is the little things that cou nt 
ples iad become dark around it, | ‘The way we look, the,things we say, 
gloom ¥ think from day to day? 
bs el aieiare eemeere ot 
abundant le boy named Gluck, who lived | _Who may perhaps some great deed do; _ 
fiver would turn to gold he gazed | Amd Bite the force to see it through 
upon itfrom the windows wher he was Seren Pelion. 
Teft-alone by his cruel, older brothers, | 
the “* Black Brothers” because of. 
Fgeamaets toate: One rainy indy Lotgllce eaten aliipicaire 
Se cd ms lee lone tis picture of ‘*The Village Blacksmith.”* 
little old man, about as tall as himself. | “Sader the spreading chestaut tree 
~ ged:to.be allowedto dry himself at the | © With large and sinewy hands: 
To hold them ever: victors we, mho'came fire. When the “brothers returned | And the muscles of his brawny arms 
They do not sce the shadows grow; ‘| Im that fierce moment to an honoured peace. | they were angry because Gluck had| Af¥,*trong as iron band: { 
‘There yet is time," they lightly say, No sketch dealing with the life.and | given shelter and food to thestranger; | _ He ictured ‘as a man of great 
Theis paige! es i work of Jolin McCrae would be com-| but they were well paid for their ‘sel-| physical strength, with muscles well 
cir tasl ieee ao plete -without mentioning his love of | fishness that night, for the storm | developed by the use of the hammer 
Rechte id children and it is very. fitting. that the recs tele ote and lefr the whole | Which he swings. The body needs - 
ith In Flanders Fields physician, s0 beloved of the young, | vall . When they woke inthe | exercise, and the normal way to get it hae 
should have written “of “the raising of | morning they found a card that read, | is by our employments. If our oc- ~ 
the dead child by the pr ‘West Wind, Esq.,’’ in zigzag letters; | Cupation happens to be of a sedentary 4 
then they knew who the queer old man | character, we should find other ways 
had been. of building up our muscles. 


After this the brothers were obliged | . The smithy commands the admira- 


tion of the children’ coming ‘home 
to move away from the valley to the from schoolastthey: looksingae!the 


open door.’? Boy#@and girls always 
admire strength and prowess. . The 


t Bat multi Ggrass: 
‘at the upper end of Treasure mul police f ras 
as if it were really madé of The bel ful little things we do, 
the valley, often wished that the | Small things prepare and lead the wa 
Schwartz and Hans, who wereknown Au Inspiring Picture 
Who hold our earthen ramparts; nor shall | B® Man wore apointed cap, and beg-| The smith, a mighty man js he, 


Cometh, 


: 2 3 ororee tumessll he met the Kine <f Is tscksmnith is a'sort of hecovin  theip 
the vores runs ar apinecepble eit kone Leg. the aver could be made to. tara co [Yes Why shouldn't he be? He i 
he a ie fe hich at ain |i ata De Mere shod come el, bow each of te let brther te dcotor ab sop. The aris 
of them was one. of those who, to|2dhold her hand untilthe end. And ‘tried in curn, failed, and was turned in | on eee eee can | 
t Coyne ad,’? | in lighter vein, Sir Andrew Macphail, toa black stone; and how Gluck at i 7 } 
quote his) own’ “‘Anxious Dead,” | 9 Senter y 2 forge a horse-shoe or a knife for a i 
fought his fight: in time of bitter fear, | ‘hisinimitable way, tells us that a last made the journey tothe head of | i ee aeribu 
A di d, not knowing how! the day| Walk with him was a lengthy affair the Golden River, and was crowned | FO» 1) acne 2 i oty fe 
hed coneheemaniedies since children and dogs followed him with success. No, the river did not | "02.10 Dongtaln erie 
ha “‘as shadows follow ‘men’? and each literally turn to gold, but it turned its thi ‘ ‘ble ma Til pastihy Me 
Let us now returnto another poem, | 4 ai had to be spoken to and make stream into the valley, which became | ‘his humble man o| ssi as Cy : 
written more than ten years be! | anawers fertile and happy again, ‘‘and the in- church on Sunday, He Uk significant | {My 
Quoted in full, our author's Passing of |"Th taking leave of this poet, large heritance which had been lost by cruel- PRE Been t 
bg TLE __ | of stature and) still) more large at ty, was regained by love.”" Ieaveathelborear homeulcokca kan ik 
“Nay, grieve not Stas 7 canno honour give | heart, we may mention what (was. Ruskin was bura little over twenty pens, too, that when the boys attend 
i, {hose poor bories that presently must be | abpareatly his favorite | quotation: years old when he wrote this story, | worship they claim the rightto. dodge 
Tihal'noe eke” Whee would se hove me | / What Lspent, Thad: what I saved’ yet we can see in it the kind of | thefaimly pew, and sit where. they 
cnet rubiadin T lost; what { gave; [have.”- And thoughts that /he later put into books) i. ‘Whar is there. more beautiful 
to illustrate-his philosophy, of life, we much longer and harderto understand. | than to see father and mother with 
ithedral nave; | cannot do better than take. the last He spent a great deal of his time try- their boys” and’ girls occupying the 
two stanzas of this Upon Watts ing to make everyone see the beauty | same pew in the House of God? | 
i » Sic Transi : - of nature and love it as he did. He} ‘Then, too, the smith ree) i 
The ring of spears, the winning of the fight, .spent much effort and nearly all of the | 2, being'a happy, contented man 
The'careless song, the cup, the love of large fortune left him by his father in} te stands athis forge from morn 
fread, helping people to live beautiful, health-) i) night, making the sparks fly, never 
light=- ful, happy lives. full of love to one an- | joafing on his job on shirking his task, 
“Twas good the while it lasted: here it other; and he filled many of his books | 453 result. he ‘earns his mighC etre: 
f “= ends. , with explanations of the buildings and ot 
Comment on: these beautiful: lines | Remain’ the well-wrought deed im honour pictures by cine fee ee Ge 
seems something perilously like sacti-| 11. acte fer Christ's dear séke, the words have expressed this beauty of life an 
| lege, butitiedifficult nat to ask whether ‘hat fall URE of naturs 
"thought could be -better ‘expressed or | In Lindliness upon some cules one "| Ruskin was right in thinking that all 
imagery be (more appropriate. It is | They seemed so little: now: they are my all. i kinds of beauty ought to) go together 
difficult to imagine thatthe golden pages =The Canadian Bookman 'to make uppur lives. ‘‘Pictures Every 
of literaturecan cc Vanything more ; Child Shauld Know,’” by Dolores 
affecting. Wehave to watch the OG S: Bacon is abook chat will help us to | for the lesson he has taught, and. re- 
Cense-mist’? and. the light'that blindly |- King of the Golden River | know the lives of great artists and the| minds his readers that. we all must : 
| Moped its way: we see so clearly the |= When John Ruskin wasa little boy, ' pictures they painted: Haw shall we| work out life’s problems at some * 
saintly man ‘whose path had-been what ! he used to travel on long, happy jour- , know about the people who have lived | flaming forge. — 5 « 
men call “lonely,'*.and yet not really | evs with his father and mother, his beautifully? Florence Nightingale was | ‘Thanks! thanks to thee, my worthy 
so because God had been with him and | father having business to attendto, his one of these; and her life has been well friends! 
had been his guide. es mother going along, just ashe did, for written by Laura E. Richards. —“‘Lives po nonthe essen ted Lact taught 
Ithas been’ said, ‘almost'in a tone “Company and pleasure. They stopped of Famous Women,’’ by Sarah K. Obs facianer pint be erouet shee % 
Of self-reproach, thatthere is a certain | at towns and castles ontheir way. they Bolton, is another book that gives help | Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
‘ameness in the poems of John McCrae. visited famous rivers and mountains; in the making of a noble, helpful life. "Each burning deed and thought. 


4 i 


‘The earth in spring—to live, to feel the 


And he, beside the lonely path he 
Lay, tombed in splendour, in. the Home of 
God, 


How true this description is to actual 
human experience! _No restis sweet- 
er than that which toil brings. _ Duty 
always brings sweet rewards in its mt 
hands. . i! 
In his closing stanza, Longfellow : 
expresses his thanks to the blacksmith 


Los 


‘A man compelled to walk a mile 
Brooded o'er business’ all the while, 
Head down he trudged along the road 
And fretted “neath his little load, © 
‘And God who saw him, straight began 
‘To try to cheer that troubled man. 


With fleecy clouds he trimmed the sky, 
Hoping to catch the wauderer's eye, 
A singing bird upon a tree 

For him poured out its melody, 
And at a window pane a cd 
Greeted him gleefully and smiled. 


But through his self-established gloom 
He never saw the tree w-bloom; 
‘Above his head an'eagle flew, 

Above his feet wild blossoms grew 
And everywlere were splendors set 
To makeThe man his care forget 


For him God threw his wonders out, 

Birds, beasts and men 

And busy with the 

But this oining to his gate 

Exclaimed in doleful tones and sa 

“Lord, what a dull, bleak watk Tv 
by Edgar /A. Guest 


Interesting Beginnings 
By F. C. Hoggarth 


Greatness has often had strangely in- 
To sce boys first | 


teresting beginning: 
trying their hand: 
later they become 


thé tasks for which 
famous is tascinating. 


them. 


perhaps the most popular picture of the 

nineteenth century, | ‘The Light of the 
* World’”? went to work at thirteen ina 
real-estate agent's office. There he 
sometimes amused himself by drawing 
flies on the office window, which'were 
so skilfully done that his employer ar- 
tempted to brush some of them away, 
to the boy’s greatdelight. He was try- 
ing his’ prentice hand that-later_paint- 
ed “‘The Light of the World.”” 

Giotto, the great Flore! 
and sculptor, w! 
er in Florence is so beautiful a thing, 
began life asa shepherd boy: It was 
while tending his father's sheep on the 
Umbrian Hills that he whiled away 
the hours by drawing with a piece of 
slateupon the rocks. 

Cimabuc, the great painter of Flor- 
ence, travelling through the district, 
noticed the skill of the boy's drawings 
and persuaded his father to allow him 
to enter his studio for training, so that 
the hand that planned and partly fash- 
ioned the Shepherd's Tow. began 
by drawing with a hit of slate on the 
rocks of the countryside. si 
A few y. ago there died one of 
the greatest scientists of our age, Sir 
William Ramsay, the man who did so 
much to alter men’s thougiits about 
the composition of air. It used to be 
~thought that the ait was composed sol 
ly of nitrogen and oxygen, Ramsay di 
covered other interesting things in the 
air, argon, for instance, the least com> 
panionable of all the elements, which 
so far has p y refdsed to combine 
with anything, no matter how hot or 
cold or heavy the coaxing has been. 
Ramsay began to work at chemistry as 
a boy of fourteen. He used to do ex- 
Periments’ ii bedroom, making 
much of his own apparatus,with blow- 
pipes and Bunsen burners. He anda 
boy friend used to spend free after- 
noonsin making oxygen-and hydrogen 
and various simple compounds, such 
as oxalic acid from sugar. An inter- 
ing picture, is it not,’this future 
discoverer in his first laboratory, which 
was also his bedroom? 

Henry Ford began life on his father’s 
farm, a little more than fifty years ago, 
‘The man who transformed the world’s 
transport, turning out thousands of cars 
aday, and sending them to almost 
every country under the sun, was 
boy never so happy as when tinkering 
with hinery. His toys were tools, 
and his pockets af most times resembled 
an engineer's shop. He learned watch 
repairing, because a watch was abit of 
machinery, He talked with drivers of 


Suppose we get a glimpse of a few of 


Holman Hunt, painter of what was ; 


| 


| 


Corner view pf the Main Building 


toad-engines about their engines 
Though his father wanted him to 
be a farmer, Henry was determined 
«to be and do something in the. mach- 
inery line. The hand that fashioned 
the Ford began by playing with the 
{ wheels, tiny screws and’ springs in 
; watches. 

Suppose we close with the picture 
‘of a girl, asall the others have been 
j boys, and that is hardly fair; The 
; girl is Mary. Slessor—the lite _ red- 


i became one of the great missionaries 

| of our day. 

!rica to one of the wildest and most 

warlike tribes, she became their teack - 

| ¢r, doctor, magistrate, lawyer, mother, 
and uncrowned queer.’ “They ‘called 

her the W! i 


The beginning of that nobility and 
Greatness was in aslumin Dundee. 
Mary's father went from bad to 
worse. In spite of her hard lot, 
Mary's mother clung to her home and 
her children and her church. Some- 
times she would come. home from 
church and tell the children of Calabar, 
in Africa, where the Presbyterian 
church had opened a mission. She 
told how cruel the people were, for 
they were ‘dark in heart as in face. 

She told how, when little twifbabies 
were born, they were smothered to 
death, and of how much the people 
needed to be taught’ better ways. 

Sometimes Mary would be see 
the corner of that humble home, with 
her dolls, keeping school. . They. 
represented little black children, and 
she was the teacher who had gone 
to lighten their darkness. x 

Later she came to do in real life 
what she had played atin that little cot- 
tage. Of such unpromising beginnings 
come some of the world’s services. 
. Life is still full of romantic possibil- 
ities. 


The Secret of Good Manners 


There was a young lady, 
anted to know the secret of 


with anything she said or anything she 
id, no matter what the occasion: 
his young lady had studied books on 
etiquette till she had all the common 
and accepted rules of conduct commit. 
ted to memory. Yet she could not be 


1 


| sure.” For she learned that etiquette | through college was under a manifest 


ed daughter of a drunkard) Shej 


Going out to West Af- | 


changes as regularly as stwles. and! handicap; butit docs not always appear 


{ fashions.) Things that were exactly | to be so, The University of Rochester 


Propeslas year may not be correct id been hipe seat of i Madeatt 
now. {Who are working their’ way. throug 
So this young lady. sought the advice | college and comparing them with those 
of a wisé man. And this is what the | who have all their time for etudy, and 
man told her. "according to Professor Chatles W. 
“My dear, you haye asked ime to | Wartkeys the students who are working 
reveal the’ secret of good manners. | their way averaged last year 75.07 per 
Really, there is no secret to it. All | male deers adic Sie be a 
good manners. please.’ bad ‘manners Ignts wl ad-all'their time:for. study 
offend, and thatis all there can be to it.”} averaged only 71.56 per cent. The: 

Thus did the young lady learn that ' highest average grade foran employe 
the changing rule of right conduct em | Student was 87.5, while nine had ave- 
braces the simple qualities of kindness, | rages above 82. Only three unemploy- 

ple q 
sympathy and understanding. | ed students had averages above: that. 
x Pel ORE Oe | Eight of these employed students were 
The Clock Without Hands | working thirty, hour week three 
. y ty-five hours; 
The other day, walking along the | “efe employed for. thir 

Streets of the ancient city of London, 


I came across the most extraordinary 


; and one was working forty hours a 
| week. 
| 

She Tw aacak othe ee Teall sudents were not overworking. them. 


We are not sure that some of these 
| selves i 
| es in order to gct through, but 
stood an more than anything else. It | nothing is said’as to the average health 
was a clock without any hands. ‘The | Of the workers. It seems certain, 
pendulum was moving. The works 


were in motion. Everything about this | HOMe¥er, that there. is a chance. of 
clock seemed to be in the very best of | students working. their way through 


condition with one exception. Its face | College with very creditable scholastic 
had the numbers ofall the hours but | standine. , We ate notso enamored of 
no hands moved upon it. It was doin : 3 ; 
everything except indicating the time, |<” that they help men very much; 
And that was the one thing for which | [Ut WS 


a works his way through ‘college gets a 
the clock had been made. I watked | (ining in heed. Wore ad elena 


manner She wanted tbe so gracious, | they never indica pute a 
so tactful, so throughly precise and | People who tick but never keep time | ¥ i 
Correct that no one could find faule | 2°€ a part of the waste material of the | *Ute bestowed upon a. grateful’ mind 


| The Inland Printer. 


A good deed is never. lost; he who 
Sows courtesy reaps friendship, and he 
who plants kindness gathers love; plea- 


they never indicate the hour. 


T 


he | 
ime 


world.—Dr. Lynn Harold Hough in | Was never sterile, but generally grati- 
j tude begets reward, —Basil: 


| -Letus have faith thar right. makes 
\m ht, and/in that faith let ‘us, to the 
end. dare tordo our duty as we under- 
tand it.’’—Abraham Lincoln. 


Working Their Way 
One wouid be inclined to say that 
the student who has to work his way 


one 
bright, ‘capable: help- 
him 


the 
dred old 

to let the boys fish, or'swins, or wade 

in the race. He seemed to bein mortal 

fear lestthey should injure the embank- 

ments and cause’a break in the dam: 

Bert had been successful.in keeping 
the boys away, but it was diplomacy, 
and not threats and shouts, that ac- 
complished the end. Bert was a gen- 
eral favorite, and when he explained to 
Tom and Bob and the rest the reasons 
for Silas’ dislike for boys they decided 
not to bother him:'* 

‘He owned a sawmill back in New- 
ton,’’ Bert said, “‘and he used to let 
the boys play and swim in the mill race. 
He wasn’t soured’and cranky then, I 
guess, Anyway, the boys played a 
mean trick on‘him,. They made a 
break in'the embaukment one evening, 
and let the water pour through it all 
night.” It was a dry’ season; ‘and so 
much of the water fromthe pond 
leaked away that Silas couldn’t run his 

ill all summer. It nearly ruined him, 

he kad orders piled up ahead which 
he must either fill on’ time, or else 
forfeit the contracts. I don’t blame 
big for being angry and cranky after 
that.’? 


is 


Bean 
had 


{ 
{ 


Then came a thaw" 
melted the surface, 
became 


|, made’a bee line for | $31 


e. “Here agreat disappoint- 
ment: awaited them. The ‘surface 


i> “Well!” Bert exclaimed. “‘He|He so 


Ess) 


f the Ontatio School for the Deaf, Belleville. 


were to wait until he had talked 
h. Mr. Herman. Bert left his 
with them and walked toward 
mill. Half way there, he stopped 
disappointment; for more than half 
length of the mill. race, the ice 
jad been broken. Silas had deliber- 
ly cracked the ice in dozens of 
Places, and the skating was ruined. 


surely is a mean old crank! I won’t 
work for him next summer—not if he 
offers me twice as much. And I’ll 


The door was 


io himself, 
broke the ice. 
“He didn’t want 


was $0. irregular and cut up that skat when he was awi 


ing was almost out of the qi 
ae esthaustthey=) 


Bert ilow! 


rc 
nd the soft, , Wientto:return to his wai 


Warring. 


ice was “melting?” “They stared in 
dismay at the ruin made by their own 
skates. Bob Smith, who ‘had gone to 
the lower end of the lake looking for 
smouth ice, suddenly. shouted and 
waved his hands. ‘“The'mill race is 
as smooth as glass!’’ he shouted. 
| “Come on!”” - 

When they reached the mill race, 
their eyes opened in sudden joy: The 
mill-race, though not more than ten: 
feet across, but nearly half a mile long, 
offered perfect skating. Without think- 
ing of Silas Herman's injunctions to 
keep away from the mill, Bert put on 
his skates and was. soon’ enjoying 
| himself. It was not until he came in 

sight of the old mill that the he paused. 
“‘Idon’e suppose Silas would object 
to. our skating on it, do:you,’Tom?”’ 
+ he asked. 
*‘E don’t know, and I'm not 
to ask him, “‘replied Tom. 


oing 
Fave 


Sense enough to keep off when the; 


“No, Tom had replied, ‘‘but | can’t do any harm to it”? 


we're not that kind. We won't hurt! ‘‘No, but—Hello, there’s Silas! of the water from behind, were piling 


his mill race.” 
“know that, Tom, but he doesn’t 
know it. He/hasn’t any use for boys. 


He thinks they're all up to some mis| gesticulating wildly. He was angry and | 
Don’t Aish or swim in the mill! threatening, and the boys skated to 


chief, 
Tace.’” 

So a truce had been declared 
between the boys and Silas through 
Bert's influence. Perhaps it. was a 
knowledge of this that» made. Silas 
teengage Bert the following summer. 
Nevertheless, at the parting, the old 
man could not entirely stifte his dis- 
trust of all boys, even including Bert 
Wilson, who had proved such an able 
helper to’ him all that summer. 

After that first feeling of resentment 


and keen disappointment. at Silas’ 


I now!?” | 
|= The owner of the planing mill was 
drivirig the skaters off, shouting and 


{the other end of the long mill race. 
“It's a shame! He’s'a mean old 


lthing! What harm can we do just! The damage” would be irreparable. 


skating on his old pond?” 

* Similar: exclamations followed. but 
Bert finally persuadedthem to give it 
up. “I'l tell you what I'll'do,”* he 
added, “‘["ll go down’ to-morrow and 
tell Silas how it was. Maybe he will let 
us skate here if I promise we won't 
do any harm tothe embankments.” 


{ 


noisily over the blades of the wheel 
without budging it. 

The dam had to be closed in winter 
to keep tthe ice from floating over it 
into the penstock. | Otherwise it might 
not only clog up the penstock and 
burst the walls, but demolish the wheel 
itself. Bob looked at the big cakes of 
floating ice pressed close to the head of 
the dam, and wondered what would 
happenif they should escape over the 
top. 

“I guess the old water wheel would 
get smashed, and it wouldserve old 
Silas right if it did,’’ he remarked grim- 


Ys 

Suddenly his eyes opened wide int 
astonishment. The top of the dam 
was bulging outward at a:dangerous 
angle, and the accumulated cakfs of 
ice were pressing hard against it. The 
lake was full, and the water in the mill 


race had risen above the cake of broken ; 


ice. These, under the pressure of the 


The Statue In Clay 
ake me a statue,"" said the king; 
Iemustbe pure esegh oer 
mi pure to stan 
Before my throne at my right hand; 
niche is waitiog. Go?" 


The sculptor heard 
And went o 
Wik ans 
vwillin and high intent, 
+) To mould his ae ee in Say 


Day after day he wrought the clay, 
But knew not what he wroug 
ht the help of heart and b: 
But could not make the riddle plain 
It lay beyond his thought. 


To-day the statue seemed to grow, 
‘o-morrow it stood still 
‘The third day all was well again 
lus, year by year, in joy and 
He wrought his master's wi 


At last his life-long task was done — 

It was a happy dy; 

He took his statue to the king, 

But trembled like a guilty thing, 
Because it was but clay, 


“Where's my statue?*” asked the king. 
“Here lord," the: sculptor said. 

“But I commanded marble.’” “True, 

Bat Lcking that, shat could. do 

=~ But‘mould’ of ‘clay instead?** 


‘Thou shalt not unrewarded go, 
Since thease done thy’ best; 
7 : 


} 


Bert to pruve.that he and his compan- 
ions were notlike them. 

He hurried back, to the mill and 
shouted Silas} name. Receiving no 
answer, he ran all the way to the 
man's house; but the door was locked, 
ard no one answered his loud knock. 

“He's gone to town, just as 1¢~ 
thought,’, Bertsaid. “‘WFat'll 1 do?”” 

He‘hurried back to the mill. Vhe 
head of the dam was bulging outward* 
a little more.% It looked now as if it 
might give way any minute. Bert 
j hesitated another moment, and then 
turned’ and fan -back to where his 
companions were waiting for him. 

“Tom! Bob! Harry!’" he shouted. 

When they were within hailing 
distance, Tom shouted, ‘*Will he let 
us skate on it?” 

Hurry! Hurry!"? shouted Bert. 
“Come with me; Tom, and you too, 
Bob.”” 

{ Bert led them to the mill, and they 
watched him in suprise as he wrench- 


**All right, Bert; maybe that is the loss. 
best way.”” 


ruined him by a mean trick, it was for 


up higher and higher, exerting a force | ed opena shuttered window and crawl- 
against the dam head that threatened to _ ed through the opening. A moment 
give way. ’ | later he appeared tugging at something. 

Bert knew enough about the mill to | It was a long, steelcable, which at one 
realize that if the dam should break, time had been used for hauling heavy 
the ice would run:through the penstock sticks of timber from the water to the 
and down upon the huge water wheel. truck which fed the circular saw. 
“Lend’a hand with this!’ Bert 
The blades of the wheel would be shouted, climbing out of the window. 
shattered, and. part of the mill itself —“‘Whatare you doing that for?’’ 
injured asked Tom. 

The boy stood a moment in silent, Y show you later. Hurry, 
perplexed doubt. His first thought now.‘” Beit had been quick to see 
was that it would serve Silas right for the only possible way they could 
breaking the ice. Then he recalled strengthen the dam against the pressure 
the story of the old mill owner's former of the ice and water. Oneither side, 
Because'a lot of boys had nearly heavy spiles were drivenin the earth, 
(Continued on page eight) 


Upon their 
‘Assia of ine barman Pore 


ee 

is not. 1 to, 

Unrul; th pegocal dt 

ind make reportsand hand out grades, 
: : 


It is to reach, to find 
he Midden fas of growing minds 
In boy to see the coming man, 
Then shape him to x es 
This is to teach. 


Done by Stealth 
By Louise M. Octevee - 


The literature class .was studying 
Charles Lamb, and as Madge sat look- 
ing over her lessons after breakfast she 
repeated softly the quotation. that she 
had been asked to learn—*“The great- 
est pleasure I know isto doa good 
action by stealth, and to have it found 
‘out by accident.” 

“Did you ever cry it?” asked Uncle 
Thomas looking up from his paper. 

“Try what?’’ asked Madge, pausing. 
in her studying, with her fingers on the 
printed line. 

“Why, that quotation you are re- 
peating soglibly,’’said Uncle Thomas. 

Madge paused a minute to slowly 
say the words over in her mind, for, 
to tell the truth, she had been saying 
them in parrot-like fashion with’ little 
thought of the meaning. 

“No, I don't believe I ever did,”” 
she answered slow! 

“It's worth while,’’ said Uncle 
Thomas. ‘Some people do. plenty of 
good acts, andthen sit around waiting 
for them to be appreciated, and they 
feel disappointed and hurt if nobody 
makes a fuss over them. But the real 
way to find out the truth of that little 
gem of a quotation is jusc to begin 
doing a lot of little things without 
thinking anything about anybody ever 
finding’ them out. Then when you 
think you have been particularly 
careful about a fittle act of kindness, 
and somebody does find it out in spit. 
of you, 
the author meant. 
suggest—’’ and _ the kind 


matter what it was she couldn’t’get 


angry at Uncle Thomas whose life’ 


was made up of kind and thoughtful 
deeds “If I were to suggest,” 
repeated, * 
I should mention some unmade 
beds upstairs that a bright girl might 
make while she memorized her Lamb 
quotations. A. certain tired mother 
would be cheered and_ helped 
immensely when she hurries up about 
nine o'clock to find that bit of work 
done. 
so lare at nightto sew if she sometimes 
could have a little time made for her 
in some such way. 

“Ell go right now,” cried Madge, 
jumping up, ‘‘but whoever would 
have thought of studying Charles Lamb 
and_ making beds at the same time!’” 

Half an hour later, when mother 
hurried in from giving the grocery or= 
der and finishing various morning tasks 
in the kitchen, Uncle Thomas had 
gone to the office and Madge was 
strapping up her books for school. “As 
soon as the upstairs work is done I'll 
try to get a little more done at your 
dress,”’ said her mother. “‘If I could 
have it ready to try on when_you com: 
home, 1 could finish it to-morro 

Don’t work too hard,’’ cautioned 
Madge as she fastened her hat, and a 


j world?”” 


you'll know the pleasure that | 
Now if I were to! 
lh twinkle in | 
his eye warned Madge that)something 
was coming but she knew that no ; 


he’ 
‘a smallaction to begin with 


She might not have to sit up Ai 


A 


—Selected. | ii 


real chance came for Mad, know ish 


the fullest’ meaning of; that 


lar 
kind “of happiness. Dr.” Foster was 


from’ improving as he hc 

several days ago a crowd of: school-~ 
girls discovered him, and’ they have |. 
been sending him a pest cage 3 
funny picture, or a flower,yor some 
litle thing'as they passed, and now 
he is so eager for half-past three that 
he is contented all day and he’s go 
ing to get well.’” 

The keen eyes of Uncle Thomas 
discovered Madge’s sudden smile of 
delight, and. Dr. Foster, following 
his glance, cried: “‘So you are | 
guilty one, young lady! 1 want'to shake 
hands with my unknown helper. | 

And Madge looked at the pleased, 


sudden mist of happy tears. 


The Real Hero ' 


“'I'd like to hzve been Alexander the 
Great,”” said Charlie, dropping his 
book with a sigh:  “‘Just think of the 
wonderful things he did? ~Wouldn’tit } 
be splendid to conquer the whole 


“EL know who I'd rather be,’” said 
Josi€é looking up from her book, 
“*Joan of Arc! She was splendid, if 
she didn’t conquer the whole world: I 

ink it’ sa mean shame they treated her 
as they did while she was alive and now. 
make a great fuss over her.’’ 

It was a rainy afternoon, soall three! 
children had been reading te pass away 
the time. Mother was patching Jo- 
seph’s trousers and listening to the con- 
versation as it waxed warmer and 
warmer, and the young people grew 
red in the face as they defended their 
favorites. 

“They weren’t either of them half 
as great as King Alfred,” said Joseph 
emphatically. ‘‘He was a good man, 
too, and your Alexander wasn't. Our | 
teacher said he drank, aud did lots of | 
other wicked things, but Alfred was 
great and good, too. And your Joan of | 
_ ‘What about her?”’ demanded Jo-! 

“I guess she was greater than—”’, 
childrens Children!” said a gentle 


“Sou decide for us, mamma,”” said 
Charlie. ““Which one of us is right??” 

“That is a matter of opinion,’? said 
the mother, wisely. “‘Different people 
have different ideas about those things. 
I will tell you about my favorite hero, 
and then you can see what you think 
of my choice. I will not say a word 
against the ones you have chosen, so 
you must try to like mine.’’ 

““We will! We will!’” cried the 
children, drawing their chairs nearer 
mother, as she took a new patch. 

“This man I’ m going to tell about,’” 
said mother, patching away, ‘‘had to 
stop going to school when he-was only 


he did all those years kept jim from. 
making friends like other people. His 
work at home and away from home fill- 
ed his life completely ull afe 
‘ago, but no one could have done that 
work more cheerfully than Join 
Aiken, Now you know who my hero! 
“John Aike 
it sounded a: 
an while you were telling the story." 
“Well, J don't know that he is’ a 
great man,’? said Charlie, ‘stoutly. 
“Our heroes had lots of “praise and | 
este but mother’s is unknown. 


us boys say ‘Crooked John’ when 


see him, but I never, will again.” 


“His back became crooked. lifting 
| his mother'so much, ‘and~ I] “always 
ithink of that hump: as. a badges of 
1 honor, " 


saidhismother. “lam glad 
that you ¢l ink my hero greater’ thi 
Alexander.’’ 

“Tthink he is as good as King 
Alfred,’’ said Joseph, “and I think 
Josie w say the same.” 

“Yes, I'll say he 
mine,” ‘admitted Josie. ‘I don’t see 
why he doesn’t tell people what he 
has done, and then they would treat 
him better.’” 

“That is what makes him ahero,”* 
saic mother. ‘‘He is content to do 
his work without being praised’ and 
without boasting. There, the sunis 
peeping out, so youcan run and play.’” 


Lulu’s Lesson 
“*No, you sha’n’t play with my tea- 

set!”” said Lulu, crossly. 
“T'lltake Nelly, then,”’ coaxed little 
Ruth; picking up Lulu's bisque doll. 
“No, you can’t have her, cither!”’ 
cried Lulu, snatching the doll away 

from her little sister. 

“‘Lulu!’* said mamma, reprovingly. 
“Well, she-broke two of my dishes 
last week, and you know she pulled 
Nelly’s hair off, and it had to be glued 
on again. 1 want something left for 


* myself !”? muttered Lulu. 


Mamma sighed as she hunted upthe 
‘old rag doll for Ruth. She knew that 
Lulu really loved her younger sister, 
and yet every day she acted more sel- 
fishly toward her. It was evident she 
needed a lesson. 

Pretty soon Lulu came into the kit- 
chen inagreathurry. ‘‘Mamma, can 
[get something from the piece-bag 
fora spread for Nelly’s bed?” she 
asked. z 

“No, you can’t!’ answered her 
mother, severely. ‘*You get every- 
thing out of place whenever you goto 
the piece-bag. Besides, I want_all 
those pieces for patchwork.’ 


ra] 
approving faces about her through a | think hers is best, after all. Some. rel 


is as good as, 
children where their school possessions 


hair was ‘loose, 
wouldn't have come of 50 easy. 
Mamma’ smiled, and, 
when the “make-believe © 
‘ended, she brought Lulu a pretty piece 


i of. print forthe bedspread anda 


try’ 
ito remember. always 0 
“to her-dear little sister. 


| Dew Dro, 


A ‘Heartening Person 


store ae es waited ne turn to © 


do their Saturday shopping. A heart- 
ening person, what a forsunate kind 


“of term to have applied to one—and 
| expressive. 


‘Do you know,”’ the Tittle wo- 
man‘talked on with, the quick, -hur- 


fied speech one acquires from ser- 


ving breakfast, telling seven or eight , 


are, answering the telephone and the 
doorbell all in ‘one’ breath, “‘there was 
one day that things in general seemed 
to take the bit in ‘their’ teeth and get 
completely out of control. Daughter 
dropped a pan of dishes and when the 
wreck was cleared there were only two 
cups in the house. Henry hadn’t.time 


to.run me into town for half-a-dozen ~ 


things that we needed even fordinner, * 
and’ at twelve o'clock four men’ came 
in on business,{ hungry as hunters. 
All day it went just like that, 1 began 
tu wonder which: side of: an asylum 
gate would seem the more restful. 
“‘In'the.evening I picked up’a pay 
and saw Miss E—'s name init. Sh 


_ been. attending a meeting or some- 


thing—but do you know, | just ‘at the 
sight of her name I suddenly began to 
feel quite poised and equal to every- 
thing.” Perhaps’ I'm impressionable 
or something, but whenever I think 
of that splendid woman with, her| en- 
couraging way of just understanding 
how itall' was, ‘I feel all cheered up, 
just as if I'd taken a big dose of one of 
these patent ‘ntedicines that make you 
feel all better right away.’ 

The little woman laughed and mov- 
ed into her place to buy tea, shortening 
and raisins,-but we could not’ help 
wondering if we'd met MissE —any- 
where. Was'she by any chance a 
church worker? If'she was, what a 
lucky church, or was she thelucky 
lady to belong to:a church that makes 
people “‘get that way???” Atall events. 
how worth while it must be to be a 
feally heartening person! 


go ; 
had ‘forgotten my 


i ‘at home. They ‘didn't 
bother; going ‘swimming. We played 
softball on the campus. 


My brother Jimicame to Belleville, 


from Nakina. He' phoned to us. Etta 
drove to Belleville to get Jim. He 
took ‘care ‘of father, and studied 
French, and Algebra, during the sum- 
mer. Father cannot move his hands. 
Jim will’ go to: Queen's University 
next summer. He intends to get 
married’ before Christmas. He will 
buy a house in Nakina near Port 
Arthur, yi 

The. Get- Together Old Boys and 
Girls ‘was held in Stirling on June 29 
to July 2nd. [ enjoyed these days. 
One day was the day ofthe Big. Par- 
ade in Stirling which the carnival was 
giving. They were going to parade 
through the streets. They looked fun- 
ny, and I liked watching them. Mrs. 


Blaker got a prize because her car, ; 


covered with colored paper, ribbons 
and dolls, was the best decorated. They 
had many bands that day in Stirling. 
Many little boys and girls used to fol- 
low the bands, ‘ ‘ 

In the’ afternoon we had a picnic on 
the fair grounds. “We had a softball, 
game and horse’ races. The weather 
spoiled the picnic. The people stopped 
the ball game and ran to the car. It 
tained a little while. 

At night we kadéa dance on thi 
street It was crowded with people who 
watched the dancing and listened to 
the music, I bought hot dogs and ice- 

> cream. 3 

The next day Aunt Lizzie came to 
my place. Mother made sandwiches 
and cakes for a picnic. We went to 
Oak Lake fora swim and took our 

“lunch, I met Mr. Gordonin a boat. 
I saw Mr. McGuire and Mr. Camo- 
bell in Mr. McGuire's car but they dit 
not see me. He waved to Etta, and 
then he stopped near her. She spoke 
to him. He thought Etta was Jean. 
She laughed at his mistake. Etta and 
1 look alike. 

The Orange Parade. was held in 
‘Thomasburg on July 12th. Many. 


men_ and women wore white dressss,.! 


, White pants ‘and they carried 
blew horns, and beat.on drums. 

In the afternoon I mét my cousins. 
They took me to the Memorial Park 
in Tweed. Etta, Dorothea and Hillard 
went swimming. _I was in the swing. 
On July 13 we motored to Kingston. 

! passed through Foxboro, Belleville, 
Deseronto and Napanee. At Napanee 
We stopped ta see my cousins. We 
hatted with them for a few minutes. 
bought beads, Then we waved 
them farewell and left. ~We went to 
Kingston, ‘and looked for the Univer- 
We were succeesful in finding it. 

J isited it. We were in the park 
watching the men bowling. Then we 
left there, and went to the camp where 
many soldiers lived. I was very much 


interested in watching them marching, 
holding guns on theirshoulders. Then’ 


we left, and went home at 11.35 o'- 
clock. I was glad that I arnved there 
safely. Tenjoyed my trip very much. 

On August the fifth my cousin 
Beulah and her husband and two 


Mother has an English bay to take 
Care of father at home, Dr. © Alger 
said he doesn’t allow her to do tl 
heavy work. ee : 
‘On Sept. 9th my mother and sister 
Etta wentto Belleville. Etta intended 
to go to the college but she will go to 
High School in form V this year. 


The Old Fashioned Couple © 


Original Story from a Picture 
Helen Barthiewaicz 
This is an old fashioned story. 
A long, long time ago there was a 
man and woman, named Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin. They lived in a small 
old’ fashioned home. Mrs. Martin 
didn’t like to live there because there 
were not many people near her home. 
Sometimes they used to get lonesome 
without their friends. They wanted 
to have a good time with their friends. 
{So Mrs. Martin wrote a letterto her 
friends whose names were Mr. and 
| Mrs. Frederick. ‘Their friends lived 
jvery. far from the Martin’s home 
They told their friends to come to 
see them ‘on Christmas Day. a 
| The weather became rather cold. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick got a letter 
‘from their friends.. Qn Christmas 
! Day Mr. and Mrs. Frederick rode in 
an_old fashioned sleigh to, see their 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were 
glad to see theirfriends “They went 
into the house. They invited their 
friends to have a nice supper. After 
supper they playedcards. Whenthey ! 
‘were finished playing games, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick went home. 
They had a nice time on Christmas 
Day. 

The Pony 4 
An Original Story from a Picture i 
Goldie Macnab H 
Once upon a time there were two 
children who were fond of riding on 
Ch pony’s back. They lived in the 
{country. Their father was a farmer. 
; The children's names~ were Jack 
and Ruth. Their father had a pony. 
Jack’s birthday was on June 20th. 
His father gave him the pony, and 
this made him happy... Every day he 

rode on the pony’s back with Ruth. 
One daythe'children rode a long 
way to town, They wentto the store 
to buyice cream cones and left the 
pony alone. © Then some small boys 
saw him-and rode away on his back. 
Ruthand Jack didn’t sec the pony 
and said, “‘Where is our poty?’” 
They looked for him but they ould 
not find him. — An old man met thein 
“and said, “Whatis the matter with 


{ 
i 


1 


The children told him: that 
they had losttheir pony. He gave 
them a clever pony. They were 
happy. Then they went home, and 
told their parents about the pony. 


Wind and Wave 
- James Matthews 
Frank Bell was a very young man 
who lived in the old city of London. 
His father died several months ago. 
His mother sold things at the market 


you?’? 


steer. 

eee re caphall 

taught him steering. Frank 
clever. The sail 


‘bushels of wheat into the freighter’s 


hold. They soon finished working: 
|The boat started and sailed across the 


morning. The French sailors cheer- 
ed wonderfully for him. 


Fishing 
Dora Hedden 

One morning in the fall a young 
man, named John Fry, who lived near 
a river, went fishing. John often used 
to catch many fish. - Sohe got ready to. 
go fishing. He wore long rubbers anda 
rubber coat. Hecarrieda pole on his 
shoulder and the worms in a can, and 
went alone to the river. The water 
was rather rough. He cast the hook 
into the water, but he could not catch 
any fish. 

‘At last John caught a small fish but 
he wanted abig one. gBut he had 
only one fish. So he cut some sticks, 
and made afire. He cooked the fish 
all by himself. At noon be ate it. He 
felttired and he returned to his home. 

He had a nice time. John will not 
go to the river again because winter js 
coming soon.) fi 


Skating 
On Original Story from a Picture 
. Franklin De Shelter 

Last winter the snow was heavy. 
Jean’s and John’s parents were look- 
ing at the snow which was about three 
to four feet deep. All people dressed 
in their warm clothes. They went 
outside, and looked at the big piles of 
snow. They shovelled the snow off 
the sidéwalk. They worked very hard, 
and felt tired. 

On Christmas morning Jean and 
John woke up early. They went 
downstairs. “Their mother and father 
were still sleeping. They went into 
the sitting room. They were very 
much surprised to see the gifts. John 
playeda drum. Their parents woke 
up. They came down and Jean and 
John ran and kissed them. Jean and 
John’ had new skates. 

In the afternoon they went to the 
river and-skated. They had a great 
deal of fun. 


One Day This Summer 
Renne LaTour 
Last summer, ong Sunday morn- 
ing about forty he and I rode on 
trucks. We left home at 10 o'clock. 


| We arrived at Rapida Camp. The 


men played lacrosse against the young 


| boys. I'played there. The score was 


10 to 1. I wan the game but scored 
two goals only. [played for a long 
time. The weather was very warm 

After lacrosse, we went to swim for 
a long time. The water is very 
shallow with a sandy beach. The 


girls and boys. played softball. - We 


were very tired. : 
After ‘swimming we had some 
lunch. It tasted very good. We 


j had a good time. We went back home 
jat 7 o'clock. 


Fred’s Donkey 
Zellick Shiff 
Once upon a time there was a little 
boy whose’name was Fred. He lived 


his sister enjoyed ‘themselves very 


muchA < 
A Naughty boy e 


Antonia Trottier ~ 
Once upon a time there was _alitle 
boy whose name was John. He was 
five years old. Hedidnotgotoschool - 
so he stayed with his mother. 
One afternoon John’s mother wal 
Going to make some cookies for Sup- 
She told him to go and play 
outside. He went. She made some 
cookies and put jam on them. John 
smelled the jam, and went to, the 
house. He saw the jam on the table. 
He took the jam and ate it. His 
mother heard John upsetting the jar. 
She saw that’his clothes were dirty. 
She was cross with him so she sent 
him to bed. He was'a naughty boy. 


What I Did Last Summer 
k » Bogdan Agopsowicz 

Last summer ou August the twenty- 
fifth, I asked My mother if I. should 
sell newspapers. My mother said, 
“all right.’? [went to Steve’s place 
and told him to wake up about 6 
o'clock. I rodeon my bicycle’ and 
Ttook Steve riding on it, too. 

We went tothe City of Windsor 
and gave sixty cents toa He 
gave me thirty newspapers and gave 
Steve fifteen newspapers. Just then 


lL went to the Prince Edward © Hotel, 
riba news- 


cafes and other places to sell 
Papers. 

The newspapers were the Border 
Cities Star, the Detroit Times, the 
Detroit News, the Detroit Daily, the 
Dezroit Free Press and the Detroit 
Sunday Times.’ I earned one dollar 
and thirty-nine cents, and Steve earn- . 
“ed.one dollar and twenty-one cents. 

Ac9 o'clock I went home and ‘told 
my mother that I liked to sell the news- 
papers. She asked me how much I 
had earned and J told her that I_ had 
earned one dollar and thirty“nine cents 
and my mother was very pfoud cf me. 

1 wanted to earn the money because I 
wanted to buy some clothes for school. 
From August 25th, to September 6th, 
I sold.the newspapers. When Steve 
and vegkene next June, we shall 


sell newspapers again. 


The Junior Baseball League 
James CeccHint 
One day in summer the children 
wentaway from the school to go home. 
It was abeautiful warm day. Jimmy 
was captain of the Primroses and has 
nine boys to play baseball against 
Bobby’s team in the flatfield. Dennis 
was talking to Jimmy about striking 
many out. Jimmy said he would try. 
Dennis is a catcher, and Jimmy is a 
pitcher. He has a good curve ball. 
The game started. At first Dennis 
hit a single, and next Jimmy hit a 
home run over the centre field fence 
| and scored two runs in the first inning 
and the three boys got three: outs in 
their half of the inning. After nine 
+ innings the Primroses won by the score 
of 2t00.  Itwasahard game because 
Jimmy struck out fifteen men and 
Bobby the other pitcher struck nine 
men out and allowed four hits and two 
funs. ‘Jimmy's team cheered for 
Primroses. E 
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Bawden, the Superinte! 
Wepnespay, Ocroser 15th, 1930 tary contributed two g reatly app 


| Solos; “Miss Leona ‘Riggs > also 
+ The mission workers connected ie songs which drew hearty ap} alse: 
with the church for the deaf'in ‘Tor-| Mr. Gordon of ‘our staff 
onto purpose visiting our School on with two favourite piano. pieces Mr. 
one Sunday every month, to. address | Leo Riggs, organist of John St. United 
the Protestant pupils and the deaf in | Church, played two numbers 
the surrounding district. Mr. Shilton | request of the staff, ‘At the conclusion Bons aN children ho arg too deal 
was with us on Sept, 20th, and gave aj of the musical numbers, a tasty lunch ‘ be efficiently educated in Renney Peri 
very interesting and helpful ‘address, | was brovided by Mites Dal pean hess Reeaulede Saciaicn oike 3 
Sed more7areste Sellar: ie Fetterly welcomed the Ge tine School. He would request aden 
a teachers, and stressed the importance 
We extend -our congratulations to ec eheie ": oroperating With ihe;Schoel 


the Iowa School, which opened the i; 
Present session in a fine new academic insesin pitt espogh des fel sal the O, S. D.; who pat get into} and ‘by the sit eve 


building. We know from'recent ex- touch with’ their parents and try.to se- | ablect,- most. progr ‘and devc 
Perience how nice it is to ‘move out advantage d: i oer eerd ine cure theirattendance here.’ The School | and: most successfull educators of th 
of an old, antiquated school structure | 3”! pats h this school. af is practically free. Parents when are| deaf in’ America, and: to: the O! 
into a new, up-to-date building, equip- | PFoviace through this schoo able'to do so are expected to bay abot betoet eo which: for so lope 8 ime 
ed with every requirement for com- A a a year towards the. children’s e ven suc 
fare eaavenionee and efficiency. OniFrday Meecha fhe Frontepae if, parents are not well enough’ off | bis loss would seem to 
aon ichooll ea diey_ were tiolaed! by % do this, Wy charge aid pe te ‘enjoyed, to arare d 
ir Minister: of ‘Education and the. st len 
Soe eae the fovoning ton omit cee: of this School are anxious to have ee thé! other superintendents/and tea- 
““Most current fiction isn't particu-| These were divided into five groups CVvery deaf child in, Ontario take’ ad- | chers, i Ipful'aad lati 
larly good, or particularly bad, onpanti- and under the vantage of, the generous provision | most helpful and stimulating’ 
cularly anything.!’? « the staff, vi made by. the Province: for ‘th edu:}} and Liat bas one moses and. ¢ few, . 
Most of us will agree with the first | rooms as the time at their disposal’ per- ation, ue eras aad Ka 6 ee ae meek 5 ate eae) io 
stricture. and the last, but not with the | mitted, ‘They were the guests of the * ie d snieye staff aot a 
middle one. A véty considerable part | School for lunch, which was served in preciated she RaneRIche Ce thanks: rest, but his works do follow him, for 
of surrent Adon smnarnenlatly tad ig Aare Hal soa ofan Any. or all of them would be welcome he has, Acte ‘an impress. and ese 
It has been estimated that there are | Were improvised for the occasion, with Visitors of the school at any time if Sch dayaltentesen elise ze 
at least a million deaf folk in the world. | Mr. Gordon) atthe piano, and Mr, Inthe afternoon some more class.) Will 
The ratio runs about one to each | Blanchard acting as song-leader. rooms and the Se erent Poet he mates Gee oh 
thousand population. On that basis ter the lunch had been  partakén’ which a demonstration of rhythm ersonally x d r 
Canada has about ten thousand, the | of; M. R. Reid, M. A., Inspector af Wor Was given in the Assembly Hall, | was a ‘delig Terence 
British Isles forty thousand and the U- Schools fernorth Frontenac and) which elicited many expressions of Bu oa Pav etedahe ans 
nited States a hundred thousand. Hun- | Addington, moved a cordial vote of Wonder and delight, and our w mihell hescract h kindly sentimeneand 
dreds of special schools are provided by | thanks to Mr. Fettrly and hisstaff for Euests departed, all agrecing that the iaind richly nored woh the fore otal 
these governments or by private sources | their generous hospitality, and the 0-5: Seeehicus nievioualy the had’ tiheaoee He was a Ghristian: Gentes” 
for teaching the deaf child. hearty welcome and splendid demon. NO", Of which, previously, they had'|the ages. “He was a Ghrista Grae: 
In India there are ‘two hundred | stration of their work that they had 9° 2dequate conception. varthy badge oly shivalsyoaetisore 
thousand deaf and only three schools | given. He was sure that he was ex-- =—= oeted HSN E Robiltty. 
for them. pressing th sentiments of all the teach- 


a eee 


ae 


The Natiunal. Association of the 


—=—— ers from his inspectorate in sayinghow Deaf, which met in Buffalo last’ July, 
Every year, for several years past, | greatly they had been impressed passed the following resolution: The Michigan School for the Deaf, 
one or more teachers’ institut by the patient, careful and very efficien " “‘*The Association reiterates its firm | Flint, Michigan, is to build’ a new 


comprising the teachers in one ins work that they had been privileged {0 stand, maintained for fifty years, that | trades-teaching building. It) will be 
torate, has spent a day atour School to | Se. He had visited the School five methods of instruction should be a-' three stories high, 96 feet long and 50 
get an insight into the work that is | Yrs ago and he noticed a marked dapted to the needs of individual deaf feet wide. In it will be housed the ma- 
carried 6n here. On this page will be | improvement in the enunciation of the children. It adheres to. no single ' chine shop'and mechanical drawing, 
found a report of the visit last week of | pupils. This was ne criticism of. the method, the pure oral or Speech and, the wood shops with a omar a 


two of these institutes. We are very | Splendid work do: years ago, but lip-reading method, the pure’ manual ! the printing office, two rooms for dra\ 
gladyo have the teachers throughout the | he referred to it as indicating that ther or sign’ method, the pure dactylological ing and also two rooms for the scienc 
Province become personally acquainted | work was growing and improving, a8 or finger spelling method, or any other ' classes. There'willalso be rooms « for 
with our School, and to see for them- | all educational work should. He was method that fad or fancy-may bring the domestic science classes and one 
selves that the deaf are quite as cap-|Copfident that under Mr. Fetterley’s into existence. The Association will for a dining-room connected’ with the 
able of being educated, and are being | management the school would con- always continue touphold and’ battle domestic science. room.» When* this 
as well educated, as are hearing child- | tinue to grow in scope and efficiency, for the Combined System of  instruc- building is finished and occupied clas- 
ten. We. are quite sure that every | and that if any of them should visit the tion, which embraces all methods that ‘ses from Brown Hall, the shops, and 
teacher who spends a day here becomes | school five years hence, they would see have been found helpful in educating the gymnasium can be changed without 
an active propagandist for our School. | still further growth and development. deaf-children. Our educational creed, the loss of much time. “These plans 
It seems rather strange that very few|  E. J. Corkill, B. A., Inspector for. ci mbodied: in will'give'the School “a fine: ‘modern — 
people have any adequate conception | Lennox, said that’ he. fully: endorsed: the excellent motto: “Fit the method building for its vocational department. 
of what the schools for the deaf are | all that Mr. Reid had so well expres- ¢ child, not the child tothe meth- They are hoping that new’ equipment 
doing. One of the most frequent] sed. What he had seen had been a - 2 forthe different shops can also be add- 
temarks made by visitors is to the effect | real and'very great revelation to him, .. As this and:nearly all schools con- ed. 
that “I had no idea that the School is | and from the many expressions of duct their educational’ work in the © The printing force of the California 
doing so wonderful a work.’? We | wonder and appreci: that he had .manner stated by this motto, they are School is very. much elated over ‘the 
would like to get this idea over to every-'heard, he knew that all of his teachers naturally gratified at having the en- installing of a new. Model 26’ linotype 
body in the Province, not for our own | had been as deeply impressed as him- dorsement of the Association. We in the printing shop. Work inthe shop 
glorification, bur to ensure that every | self. He was sure that they had not all agree on the principle, but may has been greatly increased the past two 
deaf child in Ontario should enter our | only enjoyed their vis , but had re- differ somewhat as to the extent of its yeats and another typesecting machine 
School at the proper age and remain | ceived new ideas and i leals that would application, Regarding this, we are was needed. ‘The shop .now ‘has. 2 
here until he ur she has fully completed | stimulate every one of them to greater convinced that those engaged: in the battery of three machines. 
the course. efforts in the furure. He joined with work are the best judges. =Ohio Chronicle. 
© 


‘WO senior teams, ‘Rainbows’ and |_ 
nds’ are'very evenly matched 
hard to say which will win: 
termediate 


vith his ha ecome an” interestil lle Tall. Interment was made at Lake- 

Ball of : enjoyable feature of the out of-schoo view cemetery. —Sarnia_ Obsery. 
7 Mife: for our children Mrs. Darew_ was a pupil of this 
iaicedon the: School in the 70°s and was gieatly 
i be’ esteemed by all who knew her. 


tt oe the/Algonquins, the Crees, the Hur- 
ell worth 098 and the Iroquois, captained» res— 


are nearly fifty girls on: the 
ing list, all very anxious to swim, 
but the rupee as to be reduced to = 
twemty each time ty accommodate Ivanhoe 
pectively by S. ‘Powell, -S. “Kowale- ther in the tank. 6 “Ivanhoe,” by the Scottish nove- 
UE haa ete t wie, S. Donaghy and'F. Dixons = poco nee eK ee tenn and list, Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Partiof the playground/equipment is Forty boys are playing in this league | planiied as soon as the title ge hone was published in 1820. The scene i 
already in place “It is necessary “to. which is a training ground for’ senior | practice. laid in England at a time when Rich- 
allow;the Heavier equipment to set in ball. Me ero ard I has returned from his Crusade to 
concrete:for)ten days ‘before \using- <\ “The old fighting spirit of the Indians Raibeeen Bad aie tie Sete and Normans are 

odds. ‘ob lowing Is a synopsis 


However:the slides/are already in use, is again alive as the teams battle mer= 42 a 
and the: kiddies: are ‘getting a world « rily for first and second place. At pres Gladys Clark (Capt.); Maria Re of this romance? Ivanhoe, the only, 
of enjoyment on them. > ent the Crees’ are leading’ with six | erto,sFerne Spencer, Goldie Macnab, | son of the Saxon Cedric, has been cast 
% : : points and*the Algonquins stalking | Grace Dart, Audre: Nottage, Dora | out by his father because he loves the 
The Patterson Construction Com them: closely. with’ four; while the|Hedden, Jean ‘Thompson, Jean | Lady Rowena, Cedric’s ward, and 
pany recently installed a new. weigh Hurons-and Iroquois are: putting on} Green,, Ruth Morton, and ~ Antonia | Cedric wishes her to marry anotlier 
scales, ;nearithe carpenter shops Unden ricrewar paint making ready to oust | ‘Trot man. Hating, therefore, \accompani- 
the direction of officials of the Depart- 116 lendares 3 ‘Diamonds’? ed Richard on his Crusade, Ivanhoe, 
ment of’ Public: Works. The same, ‘Rose. Ben edict (Capt); Emma after gaining honour and the king’s fa- 


frm ii aint hai -, ‘The-teams in first and second place 4 ne! 

rin is nowy cnwaged in. ying 2e% - will play off for’ the championships. Mazzali, Alma Saunders, Helen Bart: eer now returns in the guise of a 
3 ; ewe’ ala Gero Richard, ic ducati 

» Helen: God 


This fall the Intermediate Soft Ball | 
League comprises’ four: teams, - vi 


Senior Teams 


steam= mains, ‘connecting the residen- : 
ces and shopa.to te boiler rooms...» <-cThe senior softball league has en} r satis, helhas great 
EA aoa NG s . nio cague has enjoy- | Langton, 3 . zs 
‘TheSleasipment for “the'boyl’'and ed an‘exceptionally good teason. The | demonyeRdete Lastos Taio San Bria’ dethee Galt eee 
airls'\| playgrounds has arrived.” This stheditle, one ‘of twelve games, was | and Dorothy Huntley. KnightsTemplars, but’ "is serious 
much *Heeded “equipment is Being considered rather long forthe autumn, Scorer—Beatrice Matheson. wounded. Isaac of York (a Jew) =a 
erected uniderthe direction ofthe boys but as the weather has been ideal, the si ; his beautiful daughter, Rebecces take 
supervisor; Mr. Q” Gofman: Ie will Teague is’ now. completed, and there Intermediate Teams care of him. The Nonaant kaicha, 
not be in‘isse for another ten days, due Obly remains the play-offs between the sre Red? ie <s 
Kathleen Gwalter, Isabella Smith, | Isaac and Rebecca and imprison them 


to the time required for erection, and first and second place teams. capture Cedric, Roweffa, Ivanhoe, 
the Rec ot RU cleoncrete Micetick; Matthews nd Thompton.} rng Willams: Jess’ E--Thompson’ | in'a cattle: The keagy atieaite Rone 
T jon of Superintendents, Nave Pitched quod games throughout K thieeq Hales, Norah Carey, Marz | in Hood and other omlsna, see che 
as nec Se schools fo he the season. The fielding of all the teams rst Pergusoi n, Margaret Dona thy, | castle on fire and rescues all the pris- 
Deal ie eats Sed the Unied ang tas been rather poor, which accounts Taf Murpty, D. Datliag, and Wiee | oners except’ Rebecca who has been 
Deal ia Game ead tis ried States. for high scores behind good pitching. | Rae Iz. | Sere aco Re becear whe) bas been 
Me. Rewer waxprecsarrend isshortly The feature of the season has been i “Oaks’’ + [her to the Grand Master of the’ 
to give a resume of the proceedings to the uncertainity of the result in every Heleh Maw, Apolonia Pruss, Thel-| KaightsTemplar. Tried for (and 
the members of the’ staff.’ Since his Me excepting the first two at the) fpsh Mam, Apolonia Ika,” Mary | Somvicted of). sorcery as having be- 
return he has received a fine panal Opening of the season. Bug one tie Gale, Marfa Masulks, Manz, PMc | Witched Bois-Guilber, she demands 
photo of the Convention. Theheads &4me has been played. The Native ee ‘Bats save sree Nc | tral by combat Hearing of her danger: 
‘of the sohuols for the deaf in United Sonsand Colts played a4to4tie. The Lockets Winnie Cresden dD | Ivanhoe comes to the ficecue. His | 
Swares and. Canada are certainly a: very pitchers dominated this game, there | “fctcih Mannie Cresdee, and Dor} cise is welry, and he Awot altogeth- * mat 
capable looking lot of men and.woman, being only three earned runs. “Sero, }ONYrewes er well of his wounds, so both’ are 
fur about one fourth of those in attend- Mr. Morrison, Mr. Clare, Mr. C Kiddies’ __ | overthrown by Bois-Guilbert (chosen ; rit 
ance were ladies. niogham and Mr..O'Hara have per-; Rose Leo, Sarah Freidman, Jessie against his will to maintain Rebecca's Leal 


. formed ‘most consistently in the field. 

‘The staff cf the literary and industrial Bell and Meloche are however the pick 
leyartmentsof the ‘School recently of the league in the outfield. - Murray 
enjoyed a corn roast’ at Miss Panter’s Brigham, who is attending Beljicville 
Cotage on the shore of the Bay of Collegiate, has played in most of the 
Quinte. Some impromtucommunity games, and has aided in bringing his 
singing was indulged in. Mr. Fetterly, team along. Inchitting,the feature was 
our superintendent, was so. much im- the tremendous smash to centre field 
pressed that he suggested a Feeley by Matthews. . 
Pro, ram of community singing. Acting’ =. : : 
onhis suggestion the Tachain ‘appoi Riselays 22 Native Sons” 16 
ted a committee composed of Mr. | Native Sons 22 _ Colts 4 
Gordon, | Miss. Bawden, Miss’ Daly Colts 10 Riselays 6 


Besserman, Rosina Provenzano, Betty 

Ouman, Helen Hallman, Marie Ta- 

tulippe; Jane Swartz, Florence Carri- 

ere, Evelyg Cook, and Isabella Miller 
, Scorer—Pearl Liddle. 


Goldef-Rule 


The Golden Rule ir the very best| 


guide to‘human conduct in all rela- 
tions in life.“ It is the best rule in 
business. Ie gets better ‘results than 
crass selfishness. It establishes business 


guilt asa sorceress). But Bois-Guil- 
bert falls to the ground dead, and Re- 
becca (pronounced innocent) leaves 
the country with her father, having 
first given acasket of valuable jewels to 
Ivanhoe’s bride, Rowena, on the lat- 
ter’S marriage to the young knight— 
whom Rebecca herself has loved, 
although without admiting it. 


“What is so rare as a day in June?”’ 
said Lowell.. Some of the’ Qc- 
tober days we are having this fall 


and Mr. Blanchard to develop theidea.Riselays 13 Native Sons 5 | on'asurer foundation. It gives greater would supply a good answer. © Seldom 
| Mr. Gordon has undertaken the task ! Colts B Native Séns 9 | Satisfaction to the man in businessthan ! indeed have wehad so many. abso- at 
of developing'a teachers’ glee club,and * o a sordid course‘could, The Golden | lutely ideakdays. And seldom have _ m4 4 


is tueeting With’ ‘every co-operation Riselays 18 Colts 13) Rule is the best inthe professions. It! the trees glowed with such rich and 
rom all “members. of the-staff. ;Riselays 10 Native Sons 15} is the best'm the home. It is the best ' variegated tints, | 
List yearthe . S. D. hi: | Native Sons 4 Colts - 4] in society. In truth, in every relation } e } 
pions of the Tre thers’ Leapuch “aawle Colts 8 Riselays 12} and aspect of life the Golden Rule is Europe is beginning the construction 
_ ing atthe YM. ©. A. ctThey were! Riselays 7 Native Sons _17| Without equal or superior. | of agreatship canal which isto connect 
i! +f - i tea ading diet, fiction vi 3} 4 
Winners of the winter series: On| Riselays 3 Colts 7 oo aeleatie bundred-ton ships across: the Contin- 


October 8thy the ‘Teachers’ League : 
Was reorganized at a meeting held in ! At the end of the schedule the Rise- 

| the Y. MC. 'A. ‘The following’ lays and Colts had the same precent- 
“Officers were elected for the 1930-31 ‘age, and will now play a three yame 
‘eason: President, Mr. Kells of King series to decide the Schoo! champion- 
George School; = Vice-President, ship for the fall, 


does not develop intellectual muscle. 
It belongs to a balanced-reading ration, 
but it is not the only thmg on the 
menu, just as wecan not expect to be 
strong and healthy if we have sweets 
desserts for meals three times a day. 


ent. The total distance is about 380 
miles, and the cost of the gigantic 
enterprise is estimated at $185,000, 
000. This scheme covers a period of 
twenty years. FF 


October's Bright, Blue 


: f 
© suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour: 
October's bright blue weal 


When loud fie bumblebee makes 
haste, : 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And golden-rod is dying fast, 
‘And lanes with grapes are fragrant 


Now, as'soon as she is gone, letus 
and make abig snow manon herdoor- 
* step, so that when she comes back ‘in 
the morning, she cannot in’ he 
house without first knocking it out! of tae 


the w: es 
Capital,”? ‘First rate,’” “‘Hurrah,”” 
shouted some of the boys. 
“See here,”’ said Charlie, “‘I’ 
you the best fun. ! 
“‘Whatis it?’ again inquired several 
voices at once. 3 
“Wait a while,’” said . Charlie, 
“*Who has 2 wood saw?’ 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
‘Without a sound of warning; 


j00) it ee 
When she reached the schoolhouse, 
she was very:late, and. the children 
were studying their lessons. - © * 

The teacher looked’ sober and said, 
“‘Why are you so late??*“'I' “stopped 
‘on the bridge to see the fishes, ‘and | 
dropped my bag into'the water,”” said 
Kitty. f : 
‘The pupils saw the water dripping} 


Speedy and Steady 
‘Weil, Amy, how are you getting 
on with your napkin?’’ cried Lizzy, 
“Thave,’? “‘So have I.’”**AndJ.’’ | whose swift fingers seemed to fly over 
ne, | answered three of the boys. “‘But j her work. i es 
what in the world doyouwant awood|  “‘Not very fast,’” replied quiet little 
saw for??? Amy, without raising her eyes; “‘1, from her bag as she walked across the 
“You shall see,’ replied Charlie. | have almost finished one side. ~ { floor to her seat, and they looked at 
“Ie is almost eight o’ clock now, so go|  ‘‘One side!’* said Lizzy, with a \ each other and laughed, 
and get your saw. You, Freddie and | laugh which was neither pleasant ner! At noon’ Kitty, had to go home, 
Nathan, get each an axe, and I will! kind; “‘why, we both began hemming ‘because her dinner, which she had 
get a shovel. Let us all'be back here | our napkins ar the same time, and I’m | brought in her bag, was spoiled. 
ifteen minutes, and then I'll show , nowt the fourth side of mine!’’ | __ Her mother was surprised to sec 
‘ou the fun.’” 1 s“V";now. that 1am slow,”” sighed | her, and when Kitty had told) her all 
The boys separated to go on their! Amy. | about ir, she said, “I'shall’ give you 
several errands, each wondering what| ‘You may well say that!”’ cried | only bread and water for your dinner 


_ When on the ground red apples lie 
. In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining. 


O suns and skies and flowers of Ju: 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 


A Kindly Deed 
It was the twenty-fourth of May and 
the soldiers were to march to the park. 
A grand stand had been built near the 
platform from which speeches were to 


be made. The Governor-General was 
to be there, and many ladies also were 
to be on the platform, 

Litde Amy was up bright and early 
and dressed herself carefully in her 
best white dress. She got a front seat 
on the stand quite near the platform. 
She was very happy, but just before 
the time came forthe soldiers to march 
past, she saw a feeble old woman 
standing in the crowd and tying her 
best to see. 

Something seemed to tell Amy she 
should give up her seat. Then she 
thought: ‘‘l came early to get my seat; 
Ihave a right to keep it.”” A little 
voice within her whispered: ‘‘She is 
very old; the next time there is a parade 
she may not be able to come.”” 

Anny sat still a minute and kept say- 
ing to herself: “‘I did so much want 
to.see it-all."’ And at the same time 
shp,could not help but think about the 
old woman. And the soldiers were 
coming so soon! 

At last she could nog sit still any 
longer. She jumped up\and said to 
the old woman: ‘‘Here/sa seat for 
you.’’ Before there was time for her 
even’tu hear ‘“Thank you,’’ she’ had 
slipped away into the crowd. 

Some who had seen her thought she 
was very silly, and others even laughed 
ather. Butas Amy stood on. tiptoe 
and tried her best to see, she was very |. x 
happy. jected at first. They did not like to 

Very soon the band was heard, and | $4 +004, they said. But the majority 
everybody began to try to catch the first | Were in favour of Charlie’s plan, so all 
sight of the soldiers as they turned into | finally joined in and went to work 
the park. with a will. 

Just as Amy was wishing she was I'll. go round to the back of the 
just a little taller, some one touched | shed,’’ said Charlie, “‘and crawl 
her on the stfoulder and a gentleman | through the windgw and unfasten the 
said: ‘‘Come with me, little girl.’’ | door. Then we will take turns in saw- 

Amy followed him and in a minute | ing, splitting and cartying in the wood; 
she found herself on the platform be- | 2nd I want to pile it Xp nicely, and to 
side a very pretty lady. ‘Vhe lady! shovel all the snow away from the 
smiled at herand said: ‘'] saw you give | oor; and a good wide path,to0, from 
up your seat to the old lady, and itwas | the door tothe street. Won't itbe fun, 
a kind thing for a litte girl to do. 1 | when she comes home and sees it?!” 
should very much like you tositinthis! “The boys began to enjoy the fun, for 
chair beside me!’? And as Amy stood | they felts that they were doing a good 
a minute, not quite believing her good | deed, and each one felt that pleasure 
fortune, the prety lady said with a {and joy which always result from well- 
litle laugh: ‘‘You know, dear, one+doing. 
good turn deserves another.” It was not a long or wearisome job 

—Selected. piss seven robust and healthy boys to 
pes saw, split, and pile up the poor widow's 
Re : half-cord of wood, and to shovel a 

2 The Best Fun good path. And when it was done, 
Now, boys, I'll tell you how we | so great was their pleasure and _ satis- 

can have some fun,”” said Freddie to faction, that one of the boys who ob- 

» his companions, who had assembled jected to the work ut first, proposed 
on a beautiful moonlight evening for thatthey should go toa neighbouring 


the fun would be, and what possible 
use could be made of wood saws and 
axes in their play. But Charlie was 


all, but also a leader, and they 
believed in him and in his promise. 
They all ran quickly, and they were 
soon again assembled. 

“No 
Kay is gone, for-I met her when I was 
coming back, so let usbe off at once.’” 

“*But what are you going to ‘do?’’ 
inquired several impatient members of 
the party. , 

“You shall see directly,’’ replied 
the leader, as they approached the 
humble residence of Mrs.\M’ Kay. 


see that pile of wood; a man hauled it 
here this afternoon, and I heard Mrs. 
M’Kay tell nim that unless she got 
some one to saw it to-night, she would 
have hardly anything to make a fire of 
in the morning. Now we can saw and 
splic that pile of wood just about as 
i easily as we could build a great snow 
man, and when Mrs. M’Kay comes 
home from her watching, she will be 
fully as much suprised to find her wood 
sawed as she would te find asnow man 
|on her doorstep, anda greatdeal more 
pleasantly surprised too. What say 
you? 1 you do it??” 

One or two ofthe boys rather ob- 


”* said Charlie, ‘‘Mrs. M’-° 


“Now, boys,”” said Charlie, “you >: 


Lizzy> 
“*Bur I'll try to be steady, and to do 
* said the: litle girl; as she 


| 
| 


_ my best, 


not only a great favourite with them.’ threaded her tiny needle, and went on ; 
fay wit { 

1 “I sew so fast,”” cried, Lizzy, “‘Ié 
i 4m sure to have “finished my napkin | 


ith her work. 


long before the bell rings for dinner. 
I'll just run fors minute tothe garden, 


to see if the roses are out;’’—S0, toss- | 


ing down her work on a chair, Lizzy 
“Hew aff. 5 
Amy longed for the fresh-air ‘and 


the lowers, but her work must first be | 


done. Steadily she laid down her broad 
hem, and had finished the second side 
of her napkin before her sister came 


ack. 

“Ah, you plodding litte thing!’’ 
cried Lizzy; ‘‘you will never get up to 
me. I'll have timeto go to my room 
and put my new picture on the wall.’” 

Off went gay little Lizzy: Amy went 
on with her work. Before her sister 
again entered the room, the third side 
of her napkin was hemmed. 

“‘Had you not better finish your 
sewing?’” said Amy. ‘“‘It must be 
near dinner-time now.”’ 

“Oh! L can finish itin two minutes; 
‘only I want to look at that story, which 
Tom told us was so amusing.”’ 

“*But if you are late?"” 

' ‘Not fear of that!’? cried Lizzy; 
“*no one is so likely to be late as a slow 
little creature like you!” 

‘Poor Amy made no reply; stitch 
after stitch, stitch after stitch, quietly 
she worked on. Lizzy was soon so deep 
in her story that she forgot all about 
her work, till startled by the sound of 
the bell. 

“Can it be dinner-time!”” she cried 
“Oh dear, and my napkin is not 
hemmed! And yours— 

“Ie is just finished,’” sai 

ietly folded it up. 
just like “The Hare and the 

Tortoise,” thought Lizzy, who, 

thought pert and vain, had enough of 

sense to take a Jesson. 

Quickness may have the start, but, 
the quiet, steady worker does most in 
the end. 


Amy, as 


Why Kitty was Late at 
: School ~ 
One-morning as Kitty was starting 
for school, her mother said, ‘Do not 
stop to play, but go directly to 
school.’” = 
Kitty said, ““Yes, mother,’? and 


‘to punish you for your disobedience.’” 
After this Kity was not late at 
school. again. 


The Troublesome Crow 

Jet was a crow that belonged. to 
Charlie Martin. He. was called Jet 
because he was so black. | Jet follow- 
ed Charlie everywhere. . He. would 
often light on his shoulder. and go to 
school with him. Sometimes Charlie 
did not want Jet to go with him, and- 
he would shut him up. Jet did not 
like this,/and often cried loudly when 
shut up. 

‘The crow had one bad trick. He 
stole and hid things, so that Charlie 
and his mother and sister could not find 
them. This troubled them greatly. 

One day Charlie’s grandma came 
to visit his mother. | After dinner she 
thought she would have a nap, so she 
took off her pretty white cap, and laid 
it on the table. Jet was sitting in an 
open window, watching the cap, for 
he had never scen one before, and he 
liked new things. 

‘When grandma was sound asleep, 
he flew to the table, took the cap by 
one of the strings, and flew out-of the. 
window. When grandmaawoke, she. 
could not find her cap anywhere. 

Charlie suspected that Jet was the 
thief, and he toox him into a corner 
and told him to tell hiny where it was. 
He said “‘If you do not tell me, [will 
not give you any supper.’” But Jet did 
not tell him, and grandma had to 
home without her cap. 

One day, sonietime after this, Charlic 
and his sister went to the orchard for 
apples. Charlie climbed the tree and 
shoék the branches, and his sister held 
out her apron to catch the apples. 


Something white came floating down. 
It-was grandma’s cap, which Jet had 
hung on the apple tree. 


Rebukes 

Ic is unnecessary to view blame as 
the background of praise. The disposi- 
tion to commend meritorious action 
does not necessarily involve the duty of 
bluntly rebuking every fault we ob- 
serve. Says an old proverb, “‘Praise 
Peter, but don’t find fault with Paul.’” 
Indeed, the cultivation of the habit of 
praising those who do well cannot but 
strengthen the spirit of leniency tow- 
ard those who err. Thus. 1s enlarged 
thelire that “‘suffereth long and. is 

ind.”* 


ren, s0 we won't say any more fs 


Useful Plants 


& : i What plant supplies us with much Much sugar i: le from the sap of 
The Story of the Days ‘of our clothing? Name articles of ; the :sugar-maple: tree. In ‘the early 


ing made of cotton. Pree oe en begins to rise. A hole 
red in. the tree, a tube inserted, 
: Jant blooms as ie a et rough which the sap passes to af 
‘back to ee time of he thesummer’/-The Bloom shee hie bucket or other vessel placed to receive 
ind rend Oe OR i iipale red, and is soon pushed off d The sap is boiled si ates Katies 
Rot Y | bythe yo boll which. ri dq. and becomes syrup. lore boiling 
ts tory Sage es H i open. Deer eoteron fgumestato sugary Canadian Teacher. 
people Geald see sething sa: wonder cotton-feld is now a pretty | 
read‘are sup= Ps besutitfal and so lies ‘the sight=—the bright green leaves, pale red , ‘ 
plied by the: t Numerous incis- ie isnot. strange to find that they Blossoms, and snowy, cotton all ming- Tnteresting Facts 
ions pices cow tree, which grows. worshipped the sun and named the first led'together. Form a picture in your An 80-storey sky-scraper, to tower 
abundantly along the’northern declivi: -gsy'in his honor. =| mindjof cotton in bloom. nearly 200 feet abave any existing build~ 
ties of. Hose as well-as in other, i in| cs mbe cotton is now picked. The ing is Manhattan Be sobs puilcosite 
parts of Sout metica, proclaii ie ing is to separate it from its seed, Site of the cl aldorf Astoria Hotel, 
usefulness of this remarkable’ plant,to done by a machine called a # 45th street and Fifth Avenue. 
natives and travelers of ‘these regions. ¢ 7 o + The structure, the Empire State 
Tobe mppled wih ald copanine, “ete Du fr Bey Beal 601i ready tobe prened in Bling, wil be oeay O00 Te 
ali the properties of animal’ 5 uilke with- think that Phoebus Apollo, the sun| reat bales and seneto market. It will, high, and, as estimated, will cost up- { 
out having to take a cow into the (Ta gio) pias: Jot through'} #t last, yo to the cotton mills and be wards-of $60,000,000. The Wool- 
jungles is'a wonderfnl) provision of faite siti ‘day mle Ghanion ts Wane $pun into thread, then woven into Worth Building has 60 storeys that rise 
matte 4 RUST heciaitveciebanot throught the sky by | muslin, calico, etc. 792 feet into the air, and the Chrysier ‘ 
i curious milk, wl veh soles night. They: loved Diana very much| Are the seeds of any use? ‘They Building, now under construction, will 
Sa tothe a I Serta he : t Sc''she was brave and beautiful | contain agreat'deal of oil, which is Be 808 fect hia with 67 storeys, when 
is aie thicker than theater? ‘mixes 24.2 skillful huntress: : oie out by machinery, What is SOP scedieoe hold 60.000 vermont: 
easily ‘with ‘water,and when ‘allowec anesey ay named ba he cs aH siamese thie i What use: is When a splinter has-been riven i a } 
to standj/a creamy, substance. ‘rixes. to \ Norsemen o ings cir: Be i ., deep into the hand it can be extracted 1a 
the surface. When ‘boiled’ it!does of war, Tiu or Tyr. They'toldthe| There is another plant from which without pain by steam. Nearly fill a 
not coagulate, but a’ skim forms just story that when a terrible wolf spirit clothing is made. «wide mouthed bottle with hot water, 
as it dues on cow's milk. If exposed Samed Fenris had to be captured, be-| Do you know what plant linen is place the injured part over the mouth 
to the air, it acquires an unpleasant Cause he was. troubling the whole {made from? Linen comes from the of the botde, and press tightif- The 
smell similar to that of sour milk; but world, the spirits of the mountains flax plant, suction will draw the flesh down, and 
wove a mighty chain of the strongest} Flax is a small plant which grows in a minute or two the steam will ex- 


it may be kept in the air for some time W° HB ul 4 
by the addition of'a few drops of avid, things.on earth, the footsteps of cats, | two or three feet high, bearing on the tract the splinter, and the inflammation 
= top a bunch of pretty blue flowers. will disappear. . 


It will riot decompose. if! placed in a the tears of women, and the routs of 

crystal-stoppered bottle, but will only stones, with which Fenris was to be} A fieldof flax in bloom is a very pretty af 

thicken, after which it may be reduced. bound: But Fenris would not let | sight pLhey come high: jit be advertising 

to its former consistency by -adding them put this soft-looking chain around fate of the Ladies, Home Journal is 

water... The negroes and other natives his neck unless they would promise t0 | ike cotton. The stalk of the plant is $12 aline, or $160 an inch. A full 
_Satten on this milk. The cow tree is take it off again and would send a god | covered with a bark, or skin, contain. P€¢ in color costs $11,000 and if on | 

closely related to the breadfruit, the 4 put his feed ia the ell s pul ing fibres. “There fibres are-spun into pes Pee fi Sas Saterday a it 

breadi d the fi “4 ‘yr was the only god brave enough | thread, is woven i charges: atine, ani 

ise ores todo this, When Fenris was cap-|Culed nga neo 4 OM $10,000 for the back are 


Me tured_and bound with the chain, he i > { 

4 . a The reeds are used formaking — [f th bi A | 
What Is Ambergris? asin such a rage that he bit off) 1, oi! called linseed oil. For what world, a careful Pn eet Hed 
Like its name, ambergrisis a strange TS Uae. i is linseed oil used? duce 10,000,000,000 from it in ten ali 
Hal 

if 


‘Whence came our -f 


youever see'a field of cotton?’ th 


on i 


Monday. is the “‘moon’s day.” Ii 
ancient times people ‘called’ the gud- 
dess of the’moon Diana, and temples 


The flax does not grow in a po: 


Hees and ecit is very necessary Rae ad is ne fd UE Do you. think people who. live in years, and thus supply the world with 
ae eet seit comes He lived in a great palace called Val- | Mot, countries, need the same kind of seed again. 
from? “The bodies of whales. Ic is bale built entirely ee cold ies Sven sane ‘ ; The American people are consuming 
y 7 Sat es a i 
‘ste? andtuot very ety. Very. few around the world and broughe| | What kind of clothing should you OF tased 75 years ago, in propor : 
few whales however) are found with him news of all that happened there. SAA RES a 
ambergris in their bodies, for it is Around him stood maidens with hi 
believed to be caused” by a peculiar ments. and spears and shields, and 
disease. these maidens, named Valkyries, were 
This strange substance has an odd,. sent downto. earth to bring the souls 
penetrating odor.» Many years before Ff heroes slain in battle to’ feast with 
people knew anything about the mak- Woden in Valhalla forever after. bil 
ing of perfumery, ambergris was burn-' “Thursday is the day of Thor, the cealigal ie a million of billions. In the 
sin the palaces of Rings. Inthepan crongest of the, Scandinavian G04 | suscfal a he coon and fax plants? [owed in Canada andthe United ates, 
purposés; and to/a certain extent asa hammer. which no one else could lift| _ Everybody eats. sugar. Did you 4 thousand million is called abbillion, a 
flavoring extract. Vand) which always flew. back to his| CVC" S¢¢ 2 table set for supper without. thousand billion a trillion, and 0 on. 


"Tody-anbergris:iethe “best subs Rand when it was thrown. He also had | > *Ue2rbowl?/ Pia Sintated axlweare’ ina Butish county: ee 
The sugar in common use in:this. adjoining the United States, itis but 


stance known for holding together the a pair of iron gloves and a belt which 23 2 
oils and chemicals* that, compose a doubled his strength. But once the | Country: is made chiefly from sugar- natural that both systems should be in 
perfume: -It is therefore called a mighty hammer was|ost, agiantnamed | Canc. ‘The ‘sugar-cane isa tall plant use here, but the French system. is in 
“binder.’? Whether a perfume is Thrym hid it. He:said he wuuld only which looks much like Indian corn common use. ‘The English systemis 
very valuable or not depends on how ive it up if the goddess, Freya, would when growing. | Itis called the sugar, defended on the round that it’ is at 
much ambergrisit contains. In France marry him. Thor disguised himself in | Cane because iti filled with the sweet Jeasr as convenient and agrees (which 
the most skillful. manufacturers allow Freya's dress and went to visit the | Juice that is made into the sugar. the other does not) with the etymolog- 
tix ounces of the. substance to the giant. Imagine the giant's surprise] When the stalks are cut they are ical formation of the words. thebillion, 
talon.” Here in America are made: when: he saw the goddess eat a whole | taken to.a sugar mill. Here they pass trillion, quadrillion, etc, being respec- 
many cheaper grades” which contain’ ox and cight salmon, Thor's compan- | between great rollers which press our tively'the'second, third, fourth, etc, Bi 
~ only two'ounces of ambergris to the ion explained that the long journey had | the juice. The liquid is then boiled power of aimillion. — In both systems 
tallon. made the goddess very hungry. Thor ' untilit turns to sugar. the million is the same. 


think was ‘needed in cold countries? 
Would “such. clothes be comfortable 
in hot countries? E 

There is.aplant that yields no food, 
drink, or clothing, yet itis used in 
nearly every country in the world. 
Can you tellitsname? Every one 
has seen’ it growing. _ It is tobacco. 

Do you think the tobacco plant is 


+ What is A Billion 


In the English system of numeration 
a billion is a million of millions, anda 


But immed with tears when alone. 
- Sheed tome the burden the day had 


ty &. 
‘The daily task she had faithfully wrought, 
‘And now, to solace weary mind, 
A lesson of life she sought to find. 


The work and cares of the day she scans, 
tno lesson from them receives. 


sufferi E 
injured spine. He. knew that he would.| 
never be well again: H. oud have to ¢ 


he had no lesson f "*'she said: | USe Crutches the rest of a natte t 
“A fetes Till read jn the Book fnstead,** ‘What was he to doto known as the wizard of 


And she opened her Bible leaves. - 
When lo! the lesson she had sought in vain, 


To draw, from her fainting and weary brain, did not have much. 


always the same, yet ever new. 
“Establish Thou the work of our hands; 
Twas this that met her; 
The words went upfrom beri 
And as she read she treasu 
A lesion for many days. 
Not alone for her let the lesson be, 
May it come as well to you and me. 
Let our prayer be the words of holy writ, 


The Break in the Dam 
(Continued from. page one) 


The story of this 


wove the steel cable back and forth | his country. 


dam rested against the steel rope, and | He decided that he 
they could go no farther, 


exclaimed, when the cable was fast- 
ened at both sides. 
“Who broke the 2’ asked 
Did Silas do it just tokeep us | and to fight hard 
which he believed. 


ed in the country. 
ted attention at on 


off?” 

Bett nodded and wiped his fore- 
head. The boys looked at him. 
“‘And you did all that to save his old 
dam?’ asked Bob. 


are not bent on destruction. 


led Bob. 
“Td 


Bert; “‘I didn’t do it fur thar.” ‘ 
The boys squatted on the ground 
and watched the dam until Silas 


feet ready fot ahasty departure. Bert | believe in wars and 
spoke before the man had achance to Prevent his country 
tee anything that he might be sorry for| conflict. After th 
ater, 

“We found your dam giving away, 
Mr. Herman, and we put the wire 


na short time ice would have broken | went up, ““Hang 
it down.” Bnt he continued to 
against the War. 


After the peace 


was again elected to 


your skating. But the upper end is ind. Crowds flock 


He was the son of a poo! eee and 


thought. But. during the first days of 
At once from the holy ‘page she drew, | August, 1929, this little man, only five 
feet, pale, thin, and bowed with phy- 
sical suffering, attracted the: attention 
Bape rce wearers of the nce sail Ina mecting of 
there men from several nations to discuss Ss. nies 
problems connected) with. the World | #ds, numbering about\forty, were 
War,,he was so powerful thar he stucted in the: Scriptures, trained in 
stopped the work of the whole confer- | "52 uy 
“'Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou | ence rather than give up the rights | 7 Public. One feature of their Sun- 
iets which he thought were due’ his count- 
= | ry. For anumber of days the news- 
pavetsall over tie wo wee Hues T shall uot pass this way ay: 


and with the help of the others, he | of the most interestingin the history of | Kind’ act I can perform, letme do it 


Saray the dam was reen-| After the accident, he knew thathe 
fore alfa dozen. loops. The | would have to use his mind instead of 2 5 ‘; 
weakened boards of the head of the | his body, in order to make °@ living. | little time. was. spent’in talking about 


in spite of the pressurefrom behind, | write. He began to sendlittle pieces to | Witnessed or heard off during 
ey the newspapers containing reasons for. he boy ho “had . 
‘There, that will save it!" Bert | reforms which he thought were need- | ‘he boys, who ‘had grown 


teaders feel that he was willing to work 


[twas not long until he was called 
upon to deliver lectures. Then he 
met a very beautiful and talented : iz ~ 
young lady. Not every beautiful and | ¢¥e'ything possible to make the family 
i “Yes, Bob,” replied Bert smiling. | talented” girl is attracted by a crippled | Comfortable. The woman was prof- 
“We had to show him that all boys | young man, but this young lady-liked | US¢ in her expression of thankfulness, | 

: the fighting spirit of Philip Snowden. | 274 asked his name and address. | 
‘Lot he'll thank you foPit,"’ grow=| They. were married. She becane | TW0 Yearsafter, agentleman from | 

interested in a number of the reforms | the West called at astore in Toronto 
expect thanks,’? replied | for which her husband was fighting. {274 sought out the youn 

Soon Mr. Snowden was called upon 
by his friends to run for Parliament, 
the great lawmaking body of England: 1 a) 
returned. They were tuo interested | He was defeated twice; butthe third | Ca!gary a couple of years ago? 
in their experiment to leave it, but] time he ran, he was elected. 4 % 
when Silas appeared, red of face and| During the World War he was not | "emember_it well. 
with flashing eyes, they got to their] very popular in England. He didnot|. 


Continued to write and to speak again- 
stit, hoping io bring peace. When “4 5 
p he appeared at some places the feeling | ‘at Lown in Alberta.’ The'salary 
ble across to ‘Rrotect it,’’ he said. | was so Strong against him that the cry 


he became very popular again “and } 
was elected to Parliament. In 1924 his | 
Party got into power and he .was{ From Yourself to Yourself 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which, in England, 
treasury department, the greatest office * 
of its kind in the country. Soon his 
party wasa defeated. They came into | there rioting a long while before he 
power again a few mozths ago and he | “‘came to himself,” and made. that 


_ He rose and walked away in agita- During all these years his speaking make—that of the good that isin him. 
tion. It was not easy for him to ex- | arid writing have made him one of th In each of us is an actual man, and a 
Dress his feelings. Finally he turned greatest statesmen of histime. He possible man: None of us live at the 
and “added; — “I'm sorry I spoiled | little man with a bi 1 


ance. 
» Deak Mississip, 


of a 


e, he - see 
The Law of Kindness. 
Some years ago a. prominent’ busi- 
ness man in the city, of ‘Toronto ac- 
cepted the leadership of a class of boys’ 
as his share of religious work. These 


Christian service, and taught to: speak 


day morning’ programme. was always’ 
the same.’ “It consisted of the class 
Tepeating in concert this motto: 


man’s life is onpd¥hatever good I’can do, or whatever 


now. 
The leader explained the signifi- 
‘ance of the words, and frequently a 


litle “-kindnesses’ which ~ the: 


would ‘study ‘and 
week. Some years after, 


=e | young man, was. travelling in the 

* We endeshn west. As he got off-the train at 
% Calgary he noticed saith Pitter a 
ings in | ¥oman with several children and a lot 

for the. things 17 | of baggage. Instantly the motto of his 
class came to mind and immediately 
he proffered his help, taking some of | 
the baggage into the station, and doing 


i man, who 
was working asa clerk z 
“Do you remember,”’ said he, “help- 
ing _a woman with several children at 


Yes,’’ said the Toronto lad, ‘‘ 


ll,” said the Westerner, “‘the 
did all he could to | ady my wife, and she greatly. 
from entering the | 2Ppfeciated your throughtful kindness. 
War began, he ‘Now I want to show my gratitude 

4 also: I am-here to offer you the man- 
agership of a big departmental store 


was three or four times as large as 


eof Fame, you will become one of the 
| Immortals. —Onward. 


i Only One Civilizer 

| James Chalet the martyred mis- 
sionary of New Guinea, in\addressing. 
a large meeting in Londot ‘TE 
have’ had twenty-one years’ experience’ 
among the South Sea'Islanders, and for 
at lease nine years’ of my’ life I” hay 


man or woman, or a) single. 

that your: 

ty has civilized.» Wherever there has 
been the slightest spark of civilized life 
ia the. Southern Seas, it has: been: be- | 
cause the gospel has been preached 
there; and wherever you find. in’ the 
island of New Guinea a friendly people 
ora people: that will welcome you, 
there the missionaries of the cross have 
been preaching Christ. 


ee 


Till Nightfall 


Today's burdens. will ‘last only 
through today. ‘They may.be remuv- 
ed before tomorrow; but if they should 
be renewed tomorrow, strength to 
bear them will also be renewed. To- 
day is all that we need to think about 
during today, and one day is not very 
long. Here’ is a message of rare com- 
fort that some one has spoken: ‘‘Any 
one can carry. his burden, however { 
heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do 
his work, however hard, for one day. 
Any one can live ‘sweetly, patiently, 
till the sun goes down. And) this is 


Philip Snowden.” the young fellow was then earning, 

ite | and of course, he accepted the Pposi- 
Rea tnd Nola | ont gully i TSet eis Ge te te 
most successful merchants of the 
West 


treaty. was signed 


“It's a long journey from yourself to 
urself,’ says a ‘popular lecturer. 
The prodigal son found it so. He 
travelled into a far country, and was 


ix the head of the | yor 


his old position. ~} greatest discovery that any man can 


ig voice and a big _fate of one hundred per cent efficien- 
to hearhim speak. ‘cy; it is only » fraction of us that is 


all that life ever really’ means.’? _ But © 
it means one thing more that even 
between now and nightfall we do not 
have to bear the burden alone. « 


What is Success? 

He has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed ‘often and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of 
intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task, whether by an 
improved poppy, a perfect poem, ora ~~ 
tescued soul; who’ has’ never: lacked 
appreciation of earth's beauty or failed 
to express it; who has always looked — 
‘for the best in others and given’ the 
best he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion'and whose memory a benediction. 


: the one sae idle, al 


vagabond life instantly the injured boy:| 


became rtant personage in 
sight, and’he/stodd ‘and watched while 
the officer carefully placed | the boy ia 


the ambulance. When it had driven |- 


off to the hospital, and the crowd bad 
melted, he stepped up to the big police- 
mane 

‘Saf, Officer, do you: know that 
kid? tag asked. 


hy ¥es,"2. answered the police-| 


man, “ite inte ‘Teddy Ward‘ who 
sold papers over on the comer for 
almost a year.?? 
“Say, he has mmother, hasn't he. 
inued © Dan, stooping to! pick! up 
eddy’s cap which had rolled off the 
Cur 
Yes, and ababy sister,”” the police- 
y man replied, ‘ashe turned to| cross the. 
street and Continue on his beat.” 
Dan stepped ‘along by his side; he 


Was going to‘find ‘ out’ all the police- | 


man had to tell: E 
“Where do they live?!” he) asked, 
tolling the cap into a ball and stuffing 
itinto his 
“In ‘a’ little! cottage. over. there,”” 
waving his had toward that quarter of 
the city’ ‘where dreds pole “poor. 
families huddled ~ every 
block. | “His fathi didn the how 
‘al about 'a yeariago, and “Teddy has 
been helping the’ re ‘ 
ard for her now, -I'm- 
The baby’, a sick fos ots the 
but “why “are syou 
Youngster? heasked: siddenly ‘grow. 
ine suspicious, “and w! 
+ Your pocket? 3 
ing, ob, nothiog,’? quickly 
epic me ‘ashe darted away and 
down a side street. A few minutes 


interested, 


just mounting the ladder. to the 
Aay-Joft, where he slept in a corner, 
when a physican came in and hurridly 
‘ordered his horse and trap. Danjump- 
ed to the hamess room and worked so 
busily that not a\ moment was lost. 
The doctor thanked him and, as he 
-drove: away, put his hand into his 
Epocket and handed hima ‘com, It was 
rss, cent piece and Dan shouted just 
Gibbocameis in. The night man 
crossed by quarter, and he ‘unharn- 
them to their stalls. 


sleek beauties ‘and led 
Early next morning Dan joined the 
the group of eager newsboys about the 


(Paper-wagon-and, after securing a 


share, marched'off.to Teddy Ward's 
‘corner, With his head held high, he 
walked -to and fro Iustily, calling: = 
"Morning papers! Morning. papers! 
All about the railroad wreck!”” 
Business was brisk and he jingled 
‘the nickels as they accumulated in his 
pocket. The regularnewsboys wan- 
dered by and audibly jeered at the big 


ignoring their stabs and 
* It was the first time in his life- that 
an’ had worked-all day, and, when 
the nickels for the last extra had joined 
ae already’in his pocket, he heaved 


d: Teddy Ward, : now. 


Uy 

A ee tread sounded on nthe stone 
nt, and the big policeman ap- 

“Hello, ae ert bi said, < and 

youngster!” he «an 

is tone was not over-cordial. ‘So 

ou've taken little Teddy Ward’ scorn- 

have you?”” 


‘Well, youngster, how’: business?” 
he asked in'a surly tone, and Dan fail- 
ed to notice the kindly gleam in his 
eyes. 

**Pretty good,’” answered Dan dart- 
ing across the street to hand a paper to 
aman who haf beckoned from a door- 
way. He jumped’on to the step ofa 
passing car, shouted ‘‘Paper,’’ sold 
‘one, and came back jingling the nick- 
els, 

7 “This is a good corner for a lively 
newsboy like you,’? remarked the po- 
liceman. 

“Yes,’? thoughtfully answered Dan. 
He sorted his papers and slipped them 
under hig arm. “‘Say, officer, when's 
Veddy going to get well? ‘Cause his 
place’s ready for!him.”” 

an smiled but answered 
ell leaned surprise, ““Really??” 
“Why of course,” * answered Dan 
in an injured tone. “Did you think 
Twas mean enough to_steal a poor. 
little fellow’s place? One has a 
mother, too? “No sir!”” ‘savage- 
ly shook his head and held out a paper 
to a passer. 

**So you'il go back to loafing around 
the stables,”” said the policeman, 
walking. tothe corner and anxiously 
peering down the street. 

“Not much,”” “sharply answered 

an. I'm) going to. work. The 
boss says I can have a regular place in 
the harness room.” 

“Good ‘for you, Dan,’” slapping 
his shoulder.” “‘And hece comes 
He left. the 
hospital yeste: 

Dan held the: papers out to the 
little fellow who came limping around 
the comer. 

“Here, Teddy, business is great 
this morning. 

But Teddy looked at the policeman, 
who nodded, and said: “Dan, you're 
Coming to our house to live, and he,”” 


wore avery 
gloomy look. Now gloomy looks: are 
Not just surface matters; there mugt 
be something even darker. go’ 


saw the cloud, and when the play had 
stopped fora moment, went quietly 
over to the player who seemed so 
discouraged, and said earnestly: 

“Smile! Don’t look like *hat any more, 
brace wy Keep smiling, no matter 
what happens,’’ and then with a laugh 
went back to her position onthe court. 

Her position! Yes, this wi fa game 
in whicli the boys were playing at ally 
it was girls’ doubles. ~Now does 
just take the edge off for you? 
Nneedn’t, because it is perfectly-fair to 
Suggest that, if a girl can show the spirit 
‘of ‘encouragement and determination 
at such atime, thereis a mighty fine 
point just there for a boy like yourself. 
If a girl can smile when she is being 
beaten in an exciting match, and keep 
on smiling straight through i it, where 
do you come in with your “‘grouch, 
when you see another fellow getting 
the better of you? —~ 

These girls who were putting up a 
losing fight, lost inthe end, and yet 
that cheery, energeticand fine-spirited 
player who had told her partner to 
smile, kept right on smiling through it 
all” She had the sort of: nerve that 
counts, wherever you find it. 


While over in England, an Ameni- 


can boy was asked to play in a foot- 
ball game. He joined in'with alot of 
others in the kind of football they play 
over there, and his side was beaten to 
a_-frazzle. ~ The frazzle, however: 

didn’t ‘seem to work very much dam- 
age to the spirits of the Englishmen. 

‘The’ American boy, who ‘had been 
accustomed to play football’ with the 
idea that the other side must be beaten 
at any cost, didn’t quite get the spirit 
of school football on the other side of 

(Continued on page eight) 


= 


“"T have two hands with which to work, 
© Two feet with which to walk, 

And I can hear, and I can speak, 
“And with my niamma talk. 

“pd when Vin cold and hungry, 
1 can a 

‘And thiak I'm warm. When headaches come 
‘They never do last long. - 


“‘With so much to be thankful for, 


I'd keep Thanksgiving Day; 
So bring a turkey, and some time 
You'll surely get your pay. 


~ “Leave it at Bragg’s Lane, No. 5, 


‘And please wait afer yt thanks. ** 
‘The postman gave this letter 
7 "o crabbed Farmer Hanks, 
‘Who hung hi st turkey 
yon Katie's door, 
‘With it this note: ‘“You've made 
More thankful than before.”” 


me, child, 


Betty’s Thanksgiving 

“Thanksgiving won't seem like it- 
self without roast turkey,’’ sighed 
Betty Brownlea. x 

“What does Thanksgiving mean, 
anyhow?”’ asked her Aunt Kate, look- 
ing up from some carpet rags she was 
cutting. 

“Ie means—why—it means,’’ Betty 
paused for lack of words. 

“Turn tht word around, and it will 
answer the question: Giving thanks. 
You've enough tobe thankful for, if 
you don’t have roast turkey tomor- 
row.'” site 
“don’t know a3 I Kave,”* and Betty 
sighed again. i 
much money this year that we can’t 
afford anything, it seemsto me. I 
can't have a new dress this winter, 
only mother’s old one made over, and 
I've got to wear the same hat and 
cloak I’ve worn for two years. 

Brother Tom can't get a vacation 
to cone home to Thanksgiving, and 
sister Sue thinks she can't afford to 
come so far for so short atime; so 
there'll only be us four.’* 

“Tell you Betty,”’ said Aunt Kate, 
decidedly, “‘the way to be thankful is 
tolook at folks who are worse off 
than we are.” ) 

“Idon't know of any, ’ said Betty, 
alittle stubbornly. 

“Could you spare mother a little 
sour milk?’’ asked a timid voice 
behind them, making Aunt Kate and 
Betty look around in surprise. 

A girl about Betty’s age had ‘pushed 
open the door so softly that they had 
not heard her come in, and her bare 
feet made no sound on the floor. 
Bare feetat Thanksgiving time! She 
was clean but her clothes were thin 
and patched, and she was thin, too, 
and looked both cold and hungry. 

Betty’s mother came into the kitch- 
en just then. 

“What is your name?”’ she asked. 

“Rhoda Keller.” 

“Oh, your family has just moved 
into the house atthe end of the lane?” 
“‘And is it your father that is sick?” 

““Yes ma’am:”? 

“‘How long has he been sick?” 

- “TI don’t know—it’s a long time.”” 

““Has he any appetite?”” 

“He ate a little potato and salt this 
morning, but said it didn’t taste good.”” 

“T shouldn't think it would,” said 
Betty. “‘Why didn’t he eat some- 
thing better?"” S Vv 

“Hush, Betty,’’ said mother. 

Betty -had never thought of People 
$0 poor that they had only potatoes and 
salt to eat. 


“Father has lost so, 


Th 7 
ithe house, -h : 
‘careworn; bur the call did her 
and she thankec. them heart! 
the things they brought. 
“Tomorrow is Eh: 


“Never mind,” su it was settled. 


more, when a well-dressed gentleman 


‘by and by 
jall'shed, and 


‘Now Betty,’ said her mother when. walked upand bought two newspapers. the boy 


ey were out, 


‘Aunt Kate and you He took out his pocket-book andigave but Frank didn’t 


“and Iwill see what we candoto make a dime to pay’ for them’ and then 


“these poor children’ more comfort-' walked- away. 


able.”” 


her! 
| That.was a busy house that night 
and the next morning. Aunt Kate, 
who had worked at tailoring, found 
cloth among her: carpet rags good 


enough to make Silas a jacket and a on his stand, he looked around to see ¢Ver ate, don’t you, Katherine?”? said 
if any more customers were in sight, Fi 


pair of trousers; also, a red flannel 
waist could be cut out of Betty's old 
dress. Mrs. Brownlea out aver.-and 


there was a nice pile of clothing ready. 
Betty found old and out-grown shoes 


Bob was arranging his 
papers and did not watch him as be 


“Oh, yes,”’ cried Beuy, ‘'d let us walked away. The gentleman put the g tto ct 
eee home!!! ee all Mesway she ‘pocket-hook back into what be sup- and then accompanied by the minister 
was planning what she could spare. posed was his hip-pocket, but it did’ and his wife “they ‘returned to Aunt 
No more fretting after roast turkey for not go into the pocket, but fell into the Rachel's comfortable’ home and ‘ate 


snow on the side-walk. He,supposing 


ve safe in'his pocket, did not put 

Rand into his pocket again to assure 

himself that it was there. yi 
After Bob had arranged the papers 


but ‘saw none. As he Jooked at the 
sidewalk, he saw a shining object 


mended and Betty did whatever she half buried in the snow.He'picked it thitig else as you can, “Aunt Rachel. 
could; by church time the next day up and found it was a well-filled pock- © 


et book. 


‘ 4 
On. opening it, he found that ‘it re 
and stockings—not new tobe sure, but contained ninety dollars in bills, and ‘he cooking that made the turkey taste 


that very much. 
He held on tight: 


dfinallyhe and | 


Katherine masteredithe great bird/and | 


Carried him in triumph to Aunt Rachel. 


Thenextmorningallwenttochurch | 


their Thanksgiving dinner... The tur- 
key was delicious, and the cranberry 
sauce. could! not. have been: better. 
Everything, in fact, was excellent, 

“T think that was the best turkey 1 


rani : E 
- ‘Indeed I do,” answered Katherine. 
*‘Nobody can cook turkeys, or. 


Uam* very 'glad’ you think so,’’ 
replied their aunt laughing; — “‘but I 
think [know another reason, besides 


a good deal betterthan none—tucover a dollar and’ seventy-five cents in sil: 5° F004.” 


all three pairs of bare feet. She look- 
ed over her books and toys, and laid 


The name of the owner was on 
the clasp. He knew the owner was 


ver. 


What was it?’ asked’ Frank, 
looking at his aunt eagerly. 


aside good a many for the Keller child- the gentleman who had bought the ©. YouCaught the turkey. 'I find that 


ren that she really valued. She was two papers a short time before, hie) Whenever we put our own work into 


learning the luxury of self denial. 
After breakfast when the chicken 

and plum pudding were beginning to 

smell, so good, the children came, all 


hair combed smooth, but sti!l bare- 
footed. 

Betty took the two litle girls into 
her own bedroom and helped them put 


on the new garments. How comfort-* 


able they looked! 

“So good to have on shoes and stock- 

ings again!"’ said the eldest girl, Rho- 
da. “‘And this warm dress and every- 
thing,’ added Jane; ‘‘and the house 
smells so good, it is like heaven to be 
here,”’ 
Aunt Kate had buttoned Silas in his 
new suit, and how grand he felt! But 
none of them was so overcome but 
that they could eata very hearty dinner 
and the #rownlea’s all enjoyed seeing 
them relish it. 


home being only a short distance from 
the stand. Bob hurried to the front 
of the house and knocked. A lady 
came to the door, and he handed it to 


with such clean faces and hands and her and related the:circumstance that these: 


led him to pick itup. Then he ran 


, back to his stand without waiting for” 


’ the lady to thank him.. 
At six o'clock that night, he closed 
“up and wenthome. When he reached 
his home, he-found a man was there 
,to ser him. He immediately recog- 
nized him as the one who had Jost the 
pocket book. 
The gentleman warmly shook Bob's 
, hand: ard asked him to tell all about 
“the finding of the pocket-book. Bob 
did so, and when he had finished the 
story, the gentleman gazed’ at him 
closely. 
{Then he told Bob he was the owner 
of. a big store, and’needed an honest 


anything* we always think more of it 
than if we simply do nothing.”? 
‘Papa -says,’” replied Katherine, 
“‘that ‘no vegetables taste as good as 
he raised himself.”” < 
hat is because he put his own 
work into. them. That is the way 
with everything. What ‘we get by 
our own. labor we enjoy more than 
other things that simply come to us 
by the toil of others. So if you wish to 
enjoy life properly, you must work.”’ 
“And_ it teaches us to be thankful. 
I was more thankful this Thanksgiving 
Day ‘than ever before,”’ said Frank. 
“Indeed” it does,’’ replied Aunt 
Rachel. 
grateful people. © They are never satis- 
fied.’” —Selected. 


The Greek word for “‘covet’? means 
“have mofe,’’ “The boy who wants 


When, at sunset, they started for clerk, and believed that Bob was “just to have-more than ‘his share, whether 


home, all loaded with bundles, they 
were full of thanks for everything. It 
was plain that they had enjoyed every 
minute. 


the right man’’ forthe place. Bob 
thanked him profusely and said he 
would accept it, but did not know 
whether he coulda keep the position. 


of dessert or of playtime, is breaking 
the Tenth Commandment. ” 


Covetousness is just another word 


“Oh,” said Betty, ‘‘I’ve got the best. Lhe gentleman told: Bob'to come to for selfishness. Some one has said that 
home in the world, and this is the best _ his office on — St: on the Monday of “‘the covetous person: lives as if the 


Thanksgiving h ever saw,’’ and she 
hugged her mother rapturously.—Sel. 


Bob’s Thanksgiving 
Bob was a poor boy and lived ina 
city. His father was dead and he 
worked hard to support his motherand 
two sisters. His mother was an honest, 
hard-working woman acd washed the 


*the next week. 

| As he arose to: leave, he handed 

| Bob a small, but heavy box. On the 

; top was inscribed **To the honest boy 

| who found and returned the pocket- 

ibook.”* In -it Bob. found a twenty- 
dollar gold piece anda fine gold watch 
and chain. Bob was so happy that he 
cried, and his sisters and mother eag- 
erly came to see what he had. They 
were-all glad too. 


world were made altogether for him, 
and not he for the world.”” Do you 
know anyone like that? 

We live beside each other day by day, 
We speak of myriad things, butsel- 
dom say * x 
The full,sweet word that lies just in 
our reach, ¢ eee 
Beneath the commonplace of common 
speech. ; 


“Idlers are the most un- 


je carried it 
imade the 


pole.” Ruth asked her mother if she 
da candle, Her mother told her 
she didn't have any, but gave her 
five ‘cents| to buy one... Lloyd and 
Lloyd 


he top. 
Queenston’ Heights. 
wentito Niagara Falls to bu 
and two bats. “He soon’ came’ back 
with them, P : 

After lunch Mr. Grooms talked. to 
us about the sports. In the one hun- 
dred yards, senior boys, Jack Angus! put one of them inside the pumpkin. 
came first, and Bill) McGovern came} After supper Ruth was’ ready. 
second. I camethird. After a while) Lloyd put a white sheetoverher She 
Mr’ Grooms told them 'to find some 
pieces of paper and he gaye afew boxes Then she 
of chocolates. I did not findthe paper) went to the sitting room. Her father 
and I totd them that I'was blind, After | was rather frightened but he laughed. 
the races, Joe’ Goldman and Bill Mc- | When her mother saw the white body. 
Govern were the captains of two soft-} with a pumpkin face she screamed. 
ball teams and they chose up teams. [| Her father laughed very hard. She 
was on Joe's team. The score was 14! also laughed’ at her mother. Her 
to 12\in favor of our team. mother laughed. 

Afterlunch we wenttothe harbour, | ~ Just then’ a dog saw the pumpkin 
and we waited for che boat. We got | face and ran to it and began barking 
on the boat, and I met my friend Frank | very loudly. Her father scolded him. 
Hartford,” We chatted with each other | Ruth had. played'a good joke on her 
fora little’ while. I found, Norman ' parents. 

Krick ‘and [thought that\he had been | 
lost'at Queenston Heights but he was 
safe in the boat. We arrived at Tor-! 
onto, and we got home at 12.30 o'clock | Alma E. Sanders 
We had agrand time. © I'thinkthat all! This happened in the city of Lon- 
the deaf people will go to Port Dal- don, England. Two litle girls, 
housie or Niagara’ Falls next summer. ‘named Bessie and her sister Mary, 
lived there. Bessie has yellow curly 
{hair, and is eight years old. Mary 
| has black hair, and is seven years old. 
Florence’ Langdon | "Their mother and father are still liv- 

On June the twenty-eighth we had ing. On Hallowe'en their mather 
a picnic atmy home in Embro. That wished to invite some. friends fora 
morning my mother, sister Doris and party. She wrote scme little notes to 
I made a lunch for the picnic. My her friendsasan invitationto her party, 
father and brother Lawrence cleaned She was going to give a big surprise for 
up our lawn. » Lawrence cut thistles. her two daughters. They did not 

At 9.30 o'clock we were. ready for know that their mother had invited. 
the picnic, and left our house. We some friends for a party. 
walked a half mile to ourbush. When‘. At night their mother told them to 
we reached there, my sister Alice put change their dresses. They asked 
flags on several trees. , (her ‘why they would — change their 

Atten o'clock many people came dresses. She did not tell them about 
there. We shook hands with them, her Hallowe'en party, but they ran 
Some of the people told me that | had upstairs, and washed their hands and 
grown tall and become. fat since last faces and dressed in their best dresses. 
summer. After chatting for a while ‘At eight o'clock some friends came 
we played softball. Some of the people to their place. Bessie and: Mary 
went to visit the river. heard someone knocking at the door. 

About 12.30 o'clock we set the Her father opened the door, and the 
tables for dinner, and then we ate visitorscame in. They wore Hal- 
lunch. We hada good lunch. At the lowe'encostumes. Her father laugh- 
last we had ice cream. I amvery fond ed at them because they were funny, 
of ice cream. I ate several dishes that and played jokes. They danced. — 
day. f | Bessie and Mary ‘ran downstairs, 

In the afternoon we had races. We and saw some children playing games. 
had “Throwing Shoes,’* “‘Smoking\ Bessie saw Lawrence talking with an 
Pipes,**, Walking. Fast,”” some races another girland said to him “Hello 
and other games. Icouldn’tremember. Lawrence’. He turned to her, in- 
them all, = * troduced her to’ John’ and Grace. 

Then some men played violins while They:played games. © 
People were dancing. The weather. “They smelled something like candy 
was hot, There were about one hun- cooking. Mary wanted to see what 
dred and fitty people who came tomy sort of candy it was. _ She ranto the 
place for the picnic, kitchen and found the candy on’ the 

Later, about 5 o'clock, some people stove. Bessie was very jealous of 


she went to the ‘drug store, 
bought two candles, They cost five 
cents, They took them home. He 


He lighted the ‘candle. 


: The Hallowe’en Party 


A Picnic 


went home and others didn’tgohome Mary. When Mary lifted the pan of 
because their homes were so far from candy off the stove, Bessie tried to 
our place, So my mother invited them bother her, and made her spill the 
to come to my place for the night. In candy ‘on the 
the morning they went home. 


floor. ‘The others 
heard what happened and ran to the 


| held: the pole with the pumpkin face.. 
| 


Bessie did not goin the living room, 

ayediin the kitchen, and helped 
ier mother make some more’ candy. 
‘When the games were over i 
her motte) ‘served ‘the visi 
candy and’ ice-cream: — Bessi 
had felt very badly when she: had spi 
led the’ candy, but now she felt happy 
Whemithe visitors : praised her good 
Candy. 


A Visit 
Frank Breeze 
“One July morning my. mother, 
sister and I went to the docks. We 
$aw a steamship named “‘Northum- 
berland’’ in the dock. We got into 
the boat. In a few minutes the 
whistle blew very loudly. *The boat 
sailed out of the harbour. [was in 
the end of the boat, watching Toron- 
to'sskvline. 1] and’ my sister watched 
the Scotch dances. In afew hours 


Dalhousie. We got off the boat, and 
got in a high speed’ electric, train: 
We passed St. Catharines, Miorold, 
Beaver Dam and the New Welland 
Canal. 

Clifford Haist and his sister waited 
for us at Fonthill Station. We shook 
hands with them.  Clifford’s: sister 
drove ustotheirhome. It wasa farm. 

Clifford has a dog, a cat, five horses 
and three cows. I watched Clifford 
‘working on the barn. i} 

One’ Sunday afternoon Clifford’s 
sister took us to see Niagara Falls and 
Queenston ‘Heights. We stopped at 
Niagara Falls. We watched the 
rapids and the falls. We drove along 
the bank of the Niagara River. We 
saw Brock’s Monument.’ We reach- 
ed Queenston Heights. We had 
lunch there. After lunch,we went 
back to Niagara Falls and stayed there 
until dark. We saw colored lights on 
the falls. Then we went back to 
Clifford’s place. We stayed there for 
three’ days. Later we went to Port 
Dalhousie. Lake Ontario was rough. 
A steamphip ‘‘Northumberland’” came 
into the dock. We boarded it. We 
reached Toronto about ten or eleven 
o'clock. 


A Party 
Cyril LaRocque 

lam writing a story that’ made up 
{rom a picture. The picture shows a 
aa p de 
girl having a birthday party. - 

The girl’s name is Mary Smith. 
Mary’s mother made,a cake for her 


birthday, and she bought sgfne candies 
and other things for her. “Mary went 
outside, and she met some children. 
She told them that she invited them 
to come to her party that night. Her 
mother was making some candy in the 
kitchen, . 

At night she went upstairs. She 
changed her aress, andput on a new 
one. The children came to the party. 
They payed games with her. They 
went to the kitchen. They smelled 
some candy. There was some candy 
cooking on the stove. Mary took it 
off the stove, The handle of the pan 
was so hot that’she dropped it. The 
candy was spilled on the floor, Her 
mother was upstairs. She heard some- 
thing falling. -She ran to the kitchen. 
She was sorry for Mary. ‘The child- 
ren were disappointed. She told‘them 


that she would make some more for 
them. x 


jthe ‘deaf children. When te deaf 
children stay at home, they do not get 
+ an education, and grow up ignorant. 
‘Their parents sent them hereto learn, 
and to be well-educated from the time 
when they are small until through the 
entrance, When I was a small boy, 
Idid not like this school, but I/always 
Was patient and tried to improve at 
school. Now I am feeling much better 
about staying here and studying my 
lessons because. I am thankful’ that I 
have been able to’ get an education. 


About two weeks ago I had stopped 
working at home. My family got 
ready to buy clothes for me. » I was 
sorry to leave my frieads because I will 
miss them. They thought 1 wouldbe 
ready to go to school about September 
17th? but'I said no, I was going to 
school on September 10th. They bid 
me “Good Bye.’’ I caught the train 
in the early morning. I met a small 
boy from Moorefield. I kept him in 
my care until we arrived at Toronto 
about 11:30. o'clock. Later the pu- 
pils from Hamilton came there to 
meet me. We, together, were so 
glad to go to school ‘again: Gordon 
Richardson and I waiked around 
Foronto for a little while. “We re- 
turned to the station to meet my aunt 
Jennie and she talked with me about 
my brother Bill before she went back — 
to her home. We lett the station 
about 1.30 o'clock. There «pere 
crowds on the train which took us to 
Belleville. We arrived here safely. 
Some men who drove their cars, or 
the bus took the the pupils to the O. 
S..D. residences. The other boys 
were happy to see us again. We 
had a good time. 


The next day all the teachers and” 
pupils went to the assembly-hall to 
meet the new superintendent, Mr. 
Fetterly. He looked very happy to. 
see us again as he ysed to visit(here 
last May or June. ’ He gave agood 
address to us about school. After his 
address we went to school and stayed 
in the same rocms as last year. Later 
we were sent to our new classrooms. 
I think there are about two hundred 
and ninety+ pupils here altogether.” 
Some one told me that about nineteen 
new boys came this fall. 


1am so glad that my class had moved 
up in the entrance class this year. We 
will do our duty and study our lessons. 
Thope we, will be in the high school 
Next year. 


June. © This school is Vien Ge for 


Mr. Fetterly had some men paint 
the walls and basements of the boys’ 
residence. They look very pretty. Mr. 
Fetterly will ask men to plough the 
sports grounds and we will have a 
gond campus. The grounds will be used 
for playing softball, baseball, football 

and for field day. 


A great dea! of new playground 
equipment has been bought, and_ will 
soon be erected. Then when oyr cam- 
pus is ploughed up we can play basket- 
ball, and also get fine exercise on the 
new senior recreation outfit. 


Our teachers tell us that our school 
work must come first. Butif we study 
‘our lessons every night, we will always 

“have plenty of time to play. 


¢€ 


The! subse is one dollar 
anise" 
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” Thanksgiving 
~. Ingratitude is regarded to be one of 
the most reprehensible sins, and “it is 


certainly one of the least excusable. | 


We all abhor the sin of ingratitude 
when exercised’ towards a person; 
yet, strange to say, we look upon it 
with tolerance, and even with indiffer- 
ence, when manifested towards God, 
to whom gratitude is pre-eminently 
due, since He isthe ultimate source 
of every blessing we enjoy. There 
is no duty so frequently enjoined, no 
command so often reiterated in the 
Scripture as that of thankfulness. It is 
the master chord that dominates all the 
melody of the Psalms, and’ it: sounds 
throughout the whole of the Law and 
the Gospel, and expecially in the 
Epistles, with scarcely less persistence ; 
and it quite easy for any man to guage 
his real reverence for and love to God 
by the character and“ amount of the 
gratitude that he feels and expresses. 

Yet how many of us most lamen- 
tably fail in our duty—and what might 
be our joy—in this respect! We teach 
our children to say “‘thank you’? for 
the smallest favor from another person, 
who atthe best, whether parent or 
felation or friend, is but the medium 
through which our blessings come; 
while millions of people never utter 
one word of gratitude to the real 
Source of those blessings, and even 
the bestof us fail grievously in this 
regard. The Apostle tells us to ‘‘give 
thanks always in all things,’’ not only 
for what we generally regard as the 
desirable'things, but for adversities and 
deprivations alsu, since these often, 
in the final issue, conduce to our 
highest welfare. But it is more parti- 
cularly to our national blessings that 
our minds are directed on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

And how many and how munificent 
they are!) An abundant. harvest has 
been gathered in; new and marvellous 
Possibilities of wealth in forest and 
mine and food resources, are being 
discovered; wages arc fairly adequate 
forall needs, and prosperity is manifest 
in nearly every department of pro- 
duction and trade. Whatever of de- 
pression there has been is passing 
away, and, though we* have suffered 
somewhat from unemployment, yet 
even in this regard few lands, if- any, 
have been so favered as ours; and 
plans have been devised that will pro- 
vide employment throughout the winter 
for pratically everybody who is willing 
to'work. No people on earth is more 
highly favored than we are in all that 
is Conducive to the social, educational, 
moral and ‘spiritual welfare of the 
people. 

Itis seemly, therefore, that we should 
thus once a year officially and unitedly 
as a nation,—as we ought daily to do 
as individuals—come into His Presence 
with thanksgiving and praise for the 
great and mianifold blessings: which a 
beneficent Providence has so. lavishly 
bestowed upon us. 
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ington, ‘in which Be gives 
impressions he got during. 
he and the teachers of his Inspectorat 
made. tp our school last month. We 
were unable to use it in this sue, but 
it will appear in ournext.- ' Mr. William Hazlite, who was 
At the Convention of the National rcises= 
Association: of the Deaf, “held in PTE SXCICIES: 
Buffalo last August, John T. Beiton, Mr. rly ate the sconten 
BOA., gave a ‘very’ interesting and tion ipals and. superintendents 
comprehensive paper on ““The! Deaf Hee poco’ Springs?” Last week 
of Ontario.’* We would have al- at the request. of Mr. Stewart he gave 
ready made use of this, but ‘we are a resume of his trip, the entertaining 
reserving it for our Special’ Diamond features of the meeting, and the work 
Jubilee Number. of the convened principals and’ super- 
intendents. ~ An account of his address: 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


In our last issue we recorded. the) 
death in an’ auto accident “of: Mr. * 
Jones, Superintendent of *the Ohio. 
School, and of Mr. Bigler, director of: Delegate® to ‘Canada, who was in 
the Indiana School. On the 17th ult! 
another Superintendent, Mr Tilling- St. Michael's Academy, accompanied 
hast, of the South Dakota School, by archbishop O’Brien, their secre: 
nearly metthe same fate He was taries, Mr. John Truaisch,and: Mr. 
struckby an auto while crossing a Nichalson, was an interested visitor to 
street, and wasrather badly “battered - the School. He.was greatly impressed 
up and fendered ~ unconscious. 


Rev. Andrea Casullo, the Apostolic’ 


‘Superintendent's residence. 


Belleville for the ‘official opening’ of - 


However he escaped serious injury. 
and in a few days was able to be out 
again. ‘ 


We somewhat enviously congratu- 
late the Winnipeg School on the valu- 
able contribution made to its library by 
Dr. C. H. Weagant, the dentist of 
the school, who presented to the 
school library seven sectional cases 
containing the works of Charles Dick- 
ens, Mark Twain, Victor Hugo, 
Rudyard Kipling, Robert Burns, John 
Stoddard’s Lectures, and some miscel- 
laneous volumes. Mr. Weagant has 
set an excellent example. 


O, dear! -In the very first line of 
the first editorial in the first issue of 
The Kansas Star, there glared bane- 
fully at us thgt permissible, but very 
uncouth, ear-grating, eye-offensive, 
redundant, reprehensible yerbal form 
“‘gotten.’” In these days, when the 
tendency is to eliminate useless letters, 
why waste those last three? We 
would prefer the old archaic “‘gat.”” 


An item in one of the school papers 
stated that the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company has in® its employ twenty- 
five deaf young women. If this is true, 
cannot some interested person in that 
vicinity_obtain irom the manager a 
statement as to the efficiency of these 
young women? The fact, if it is a fact, 
that so many deaf persons are employed 
in one factory, indicates that their ser- 
vices are appreciated, and testimuny fo | 
that effect from the employer is desir-' 
able in the interest of publicity. 


with the work, 
interest in it. 


On September 6th, Miss Loretta 
Maitre of Sandwich and Mr. O: Mor- 
ales of Louisana were united in marri- 
age at the Church of the Assumption 
in Sandwich by Rev. Father Kauffman 
of Detroit. Father Kauffman ‘con- 
verses fluently in signs. _ Mr. and 
Mrs. Morales were accompained by 
Miss Evelyn Maitre, sister of the. 
bride, and Mr. Fred Suddy: ~ Mr. 
and Mrs. Morales will reside in De- 
troit. 


and bespoke hiskindly 


Miss Bibby, supervisor in the girls’ 


“| residence, suffered a recent bereave- 


ment when herfather, who resided in 
RawdonTownship a few miles from 
Stirling, died two weeks ago. after-a 
prolonged illness. 


‘The sympathy of the staff is alto ex- 
tended’ to Miss Grace Burt of the 
literary department whose father, Wil- 
liam Burt died recently. ‘The late Mr. 
Burt was one of Port Hope's best 
known citizens, and a prominent 
member of the Orange Order andthe 
Royal Black Preceptory, in which he 
had obtained -the eleventh degree, that 
knownas the ‘Red Cross Degree. In 
addition to his widow he is survived by 
two daughters Mrs.” J.° Lewis: of 
Akron, Ohio and Grace of this 
school. One son Leowas wounded 
overseas, dying from the effect of his 
wounds after being invalided home. 
‘The funeral “was from “the family 
residence, Bramley Street, Port Hope, 
on Sunday afternoon, interment at St. 
John's Cemetery. 


nat the School, took part in the, 


ve been ‘putting 
storm ‘sash“on the) ‘Hospital and’ the 


{There are eleven groups of gi 
ing ‘Household’ Science, “two 


ing and household’ managem 
cooking brings its own ‘immed: i 'e- 
ward andis something to hold/over the 
boys-who' have been working so hard 
at manual Training at the same hour, 
there are’ smiling faces in those classes. 

Ic is difficult for'some girls to learn 
to use the utensils properly ‘and to put 
them away neatly in their places but 
they are all trying to do this. ~ 


‘The art classes have been. experi- 
menting with colour washes. This was 
the second time for many of the pupils 
to-/handle brush and coluur, ‘so. that 
resultsin ‘every. respect’ weren't per- 
fect. But one’ thing’ was ‘satisfactory, 
to! the ‘teacher at” least: Each pupil 
wished he might do it again. He’ was 
sure he could. : 

Robert Thompson's, Irene Stoner's 
and Alma Saunder’s workwas. posted 
as the best from the senior classes. 

Iv is amusing to note the ‘different 
expressions, facial and’ verbal, when 
class work-is exhibited at the:close of 
a period, A certain ed wash pro- 
duced a quite audible- smile. Other 


* pages elicited; ‘nice’, ‘pretty’, ‘beau- 


tiful’, ‘awful’ — according ‘to the 
Prompting ofthe page and the facility 
of the vocabulary.” ai 
‘Was it because the water glasses 
shone unwontedly, because the cwater 


_looked’sparkling clear, or just because 


she was thirsty and’ nothing else 
mattered that one_ girl, name unpub- 
lished, no sooner arrived at her placein 
the art room than her glass was emp- 
ty? We did not press the’ point: lest 
she take a sudden distaste for ‘art’ as 
it is painted)~ ee we ee 

This week the pupils are’ fitting 
flower forms to spaces, in othe: 
words, ‘conventionalizing. We ‘are 
quite fortunate in being able to find 
such things as rose-hips, buck 
hawthorne, © virginia. creeper, snow- 
ball and other things growing wild’ i 
the vicifiity of the school. 


: trains 
He reached Coloradd Springs ; 
‘This'is a very i 


pretty, attracti ity with a population 


of about!30,000; iafeaaies at the foot of | 


of the famous ‘Peak: Itgets its 
ineral’ springs’near 
by, which have.becam E quite a popu- 
lar health resort." ‘There~is an‘ 


railway, 
On the”other: ‘side ‘of the *mounain 
© there is tor highway whose devi- 
ous ways give'a total climb of 31 miles! 
to reach the'top: ‘He took'the motor ' 
tip up, which, at some points, was a! 
somewhat thrilling one, ‘as the road is 
Cut into the steep side of the moun- 
tain, just ‘wide enough for two cars, 
and with no protection on the outer 
edge. i 
On his arrival at the top he got 
first experience in the effect of rarified 
air. ‘When he started to walk he 
found himself rather shaky, and it was | 
necessary to. breathe rapidly in order 
to inhale a sufficientamount of oxygen. 
The rozd up is a private highway; and: 
each person’ has to pay-a toll of $2 and 
cach bus $4, and as’ hundreds of cars 
_ Ro up every day during the tourist sea- 
son, the company must derive a big 
fevenue, There is a magnificent view 
from the top. "He could see the Great 
Divide, -70 miles’ distant,’ and at: the 
north Denver, 75 miles away, is visible > 
on a clear day... This remai 
Mountain isnot connected with’an 
Fange or group, but rises right up fro 
the prairie, which is one reason why 
‘accessible and is visited by so. man: 
tourists, ¢ vd 
On Monday he took a drive around 
2 ihe Cave'o 
ol 


tas: some — 
ith’ roc! 

Crystals of varied and beautitul. 

} 2nd colors, which glowed like je 
There are hundreds of stalactites and 
stalagmites, some of which ‘had be- 
Come united; forming. pillars extend- 

ng from the floor to the roof, 

_Mr.. Fetterly: told of “some other 
‘Tips he took, <including-one through 
the Famed Garden of the Gods, “but 

ought the mountains. there were 

Hot nearly so. 


japes 


els. 


‘a8 good and as’ well eq: 
ire those of the) academic’ depai 
uae 


ion He, said’ took place regarding the 
multiplicity of organizations which the. 
heads “of the school were expected to 


attend, and’ the consensus of opinion | bo; 


was that an effort should be made to 
to ami some. of these, 


Dr. Work opened a discussion rel- 
ative to the conservation of health 


ftom which’ sults had been 
attained. “Mr: Bjorlee advocated the 
beneficial results of military drill, This 
had’ been ‘carried on for several years 
at the’ Maryland* School, ‘and the re- 
sults were very. satisfactory, oot only 
in’ health, ‘but also’ in securing better 
discipline. Mr. ‘Fetterly remarked 
that he ‘thought they are working'on 
the right lines in the Ontario School, 
but had been thinking that they might 
go! farther and have a physical exam- 
ination’ of the pupils more frequently, 
perhaps once a month. 

‘There was a very interesting discus- 
sion On vocational training for the deaf, 
and, all_ who took ‘part stressed the 
importance, even ‘the vital necessity, 
of making: industrial training a more 
definite and’ conspicuous part of their 
educational’ work.’ The speakers 
urged the importance’ of having the 
pupils talk in their shop work, so asto 
acquire greater facility inthe use ‘of 
language, andto become familiar with 
the terms used iniconnection with var- 


le jous trades: In the Colorado. School 


‘Thursday they saw a fine dem- 


ion of work at the Colorado ’ 
In: their rhythm work the! 


pupils ended by playing the Anvil 
Chorus, and other selections, the last 
of which, ‘C 
In the evening the junior pupils put on 
a.varied programme, in which they did 
very well.’ * st 

‘As was apparently inevitable, there 
was a long and animated discussion on 
methods of instructioy’, and, as usual, 
there was much difference of ‘opinion 
Tegarding the relative merits of the 
oral, the manual, the dactylogical, the 


Colorado,’ they also sang. | oy sce5 in theintermediate department, Fairman of Queen ‘Marv had the 


beautiful and impressive aural and ‘other methods, each. of birthday on October 29. 


| is for the little ones! 


f the ‘oral method. But’ the 
esults canbe got in’ only one 
‘by discouraging signs, eliminat- 

if possible, and/communicat- 

the pupils) only “by” speech 
lever and wherever this. can be 


HOME NEWS 


came to sce him on Sunday, 
On Saturday October 25, Lambert 


Sunderland returned to the O. S, D: |© 


% Amelia Roberton received a nice 
x from home on October 2ieither 
fourteenth birthday. 


Opal McDonald returned to school 
last'week. Zelda’ Rosenberg of Mon- 
treal also came back. 


About two weeks ago we were 
Sorty.to be’ notified ‘that ‘Kathleen 
|Darling’s mother had died. 


George Hood of ‘Trenton, was 
al visitor last)'week to! see his little 
daughter,who is attending this School. 


The, Manual Training Class have 
ice new tools to work with and 
interest in learning 

how to use them: , 


Ethel Hooey’s father, mother, and 
four sisters visited her on . Saturday. 
They took Ethél’s brother Jack, who 
hasn’t been well, home with them for 
ashort stay. 


Arthur Hazlitt’s father spent Satur~ 
day and Sunday at the School. °Mr. 
Hazlitt assisted Mr. Grooms of Toron- 
to with the chapel services on Sunday 
afternoon, 


Seventeen members of the O. S. D. 

staff motored to Kingston on Saturday 
afternoon to'see the’ Senior Intercol- 
legiate footfall game between Queen’s 
and. Varsity.: 
.. The Hallowe'en Party arranged: by 
Misses Burt, Deannard, Ford, Mrs. 
Blanchard and Mr. ‘Cunningham un- 
der the chairmanship of. Mr. Blan-! 
chard was held on Hollove’en. | 
A complete write-up will appear next 
issue. 2 

Elizabeth and Isabella Smith were 
surprised on Sunday last when’ their 
sister, two brothers and a cousin} 
drove down to “see them. — Francis? 
‘Thompson's mother also called’ the 
same day.-> ¢ ul 


* | 

Florence and Dorothy Meek from’ 

Walkerville-are our two latest arrivals. 
They have been placed in one of the 


as they are much older than the usual 
pupil is on: entrance. ! 


Ethel Hoy and John Barton had a 
birthday partyin their classroom ‘on 
Wednesday last’ ‘to celebrate. their 
ninth birthday. “They had ice cream, 
cookies, candy and cake. Tom 
Blower of the preparatory grade had a 


© Birthday parties for Helen joy, 
Jobin Barton; and Bobby Pearcejwere 
held in'the dining’ foom last: week: 

fat a great occasion such “an ‘event 
s! A greaternum- 
ber Of parents are every year proyid- 
ing for a special Celebration on’ their 
Itttle boy's or girl's birthday. 


The classes in domestic science, 
art, househoid science, ‘and manual 
training are now following a, definite 
routine. It has taken time to arrange 
forthe incorporation of these classes 
into the school day Curriculum, but the 
task has at last’ been satisfactorily 
accomplished ‘The children are show- 
ing much interest and aptitude in these 

es. “\ 


i 


The @.S.D. teachers have entered 
two teams in the Y.M1.C.A Bowling 
Teague. © Otker'schools'in this league 
are Albert College, Queen Alexan- 
dria, Queen Mary, Queen Victoria 
King George. The teamsare divided 
into two groups. The members of 
O-S.D. Team A are «Messrs. Lally, 
Blanchard, Cunningham and Fetterly, 
Mrs. Blanchard, Misses Lally,: Hegle 
and Fetterly.” Those on O,S.D. team 
Bare Messrs. Gordon, Clare, Stratton & 
and Morrison, Misses Burt, Van- 
Allen, Cass and Bell * 


On Wednesday, October 22nd, the 
O,. S. D. ““B'’ team took three points 
to Queen Victoria’s one in’ a well 
played game. The ‘‘B” group is 
ot a junior group, but is of the same 
class as ‘‘A'’ group, the league being 
divided intotwo sections, with the 
winners to play off for the fall. series 
championship. 


O. S. D. “B—Mr. Gordon 456; 
Miss Van Allen 392; Mr. Clare477, 
Miss Cass 230; Mr. Morrison 399. 
Total 1924. ra 


Queen | Victoria—Mr. Wilkins” 
244; Miss Robertson 421; Miss Tett 
251; Miss Peck 323; Mr. Bateman 
457. Total 1696. 


In the: Teacher's ‘‘A” Group 

"* annexed three~ 

College “*A’’ 1 point. 

Mr. Cunnigham’s 272 was the real 
outstanding single of the game. 


O.S. D. ‘A’. Mr. -Lally 573; 
Mr. Cunningham 583; Mr. Blanchard 
509; Miss Hegle 347; Mrs. Blan- 
chard 267. Total 2279. 


Queen. Victoria “‘A’’ Mr. Snell 
551; Mr. Doxsee 517; Mr. McMul- 
len 165; Dr. McMullen 492; Miss 
McLaren 323. Toral 2048. 


O.S._D. “'A” were not so form. ,> 
nate in their second game when Queen. 
Mary defeated them by 3 to I. Mr. 


high and three'string fur the night. 


O. S. D.“A”—Mr. Cunningham 
411, Miss Lally 317, Mrs. Blanchard 
345; Mr. Blanchard 515, Mr. Lally 
402. Total—1990. B 


Queen Mary ‘‘A’’=Miss Sullivan 
352, Miss Ketcheson 459, Miss Styles “ 
433, Mr. Fairman 525, Mr. Frederick 
414. Total-2183. 


girl whe 


cee nae 
‘eight years old. She had her father aa 


but she was the only 


~ rooms. Her mother was pleased with 

Mary. The day before her birthday, 
her father drove the car to Toronto to 
buy two hens: and went home. He 
hid the hens ina small coop. When 
it was her birthday, her parents gave 
her the two hens. She was very 

to have them. - She ran to her mother 
and kissed’ her. She thanked them 
very much for the two hens. She fed 


~the hens very well and they began to | | 


get fat. In the’ fall she had many 
chickens. She showed them to her 
parents. She put them in a small 
coop with thetwo hens. When the 
chickens grew up, she sold hens and 
‘at good prices. She was very glad to 
have many chickens. 


A Brave Newfoundland Dog 
William Williamson 

Once upon atime there was little 
girl, whose name was Mary. She 
lived in a lighthouse with her father, 
who was a lighthouse keeper. She 
was lonely and could not go to'school, 
because it was fat away from her 
house.. She played with her New- 
foundland dog. It was a wise and 
brave dog and played with her along 
the seaside. Mary stopped and stoop- 
ed to pick up a shell. She was very 
fond of holding it to her ear and list- 
ening. Her dog watched’ her and 
Mary went off to wade in the ocean. 
She could nor’swim, but waded in the 
water. 
Then she saw a boat which was 
tied to the pier. She ranto the top 
of the pier and climbed down the lad- 
der. She got in it and untied the rope. 
The dog watched her in the boat. 
The boat sailed away from the pier. 
The’ child began to cry and her dog 
heard her. Jt jumped in the water 
and swam to the boat and caught the 
rope in its mouth. It pulled the boat 
alongto the shore. Mary's father 
saw the act, and ran to the boat, and 
found Mary in it. The dog breathed 
and breathed hard hecause it was 
tired. Her father was ‘very grateful 
to it for saving his child. 


A Day When I had a Good 
Time 
Dennis Armes 
OnSeptember 6th, about fifty deaf 
boys and girls went to Dundurn Park 
to have a picnic. Some carried some 
lunch and soft drinks to tables. 
The boys played baseball in the 
afternoon. We had several events. 
I wor in some of the events. { won 
the Picking-the-Peanut-Race. I got 
a prize of a brush and.a tube of paste. 
James \Matthews won the Jump-with 
the 8ag Race. He got a fragrant 
hair lotion. ‘The ladies were busy 
getting ready for lunch. When they 
had finished, Mr. Gleadow signed. 
Then the boys wentto have luncheon. 
We had biscuits, sandwiches, pickles, 
cheese, eggs, cakes and soft drinks. 
We enjoyed them very much. We 
had a good time. | [had a good time 


for the first time in Hamilton with, 


many deaf boys and girls. 

Then I wanted to go home but 
Mr. Balstone took me to see the mov- 
ies. J enjoyed it very much and I 
thanked him. I went home at 1} 
o'clock sharp. I told my- parents 
about the picnic. They were sur- 
prised. 


wood. Sawing’ fe was a hard job. 


When 1 returned to the O:S.D, [ was 


ead to seen Over inthe car- 


penter shop. 


The arc 

Suggested by a Picture 
Grace Dart 
One day two boys, named Gilbert 
and Jack made a tripod with an open 
can. They pretended that some round 
Pieces of paper were vision glasses. 
‘They pasted their vision glasses'on the 
front, and put a crank on one side of 
it. They. aes box mn an old table 
with three hig! legs. It looked.like-a 
real tripod. 

In the afternoon Gilbert went to his 
neighbors and he asked Irene, a girl 
there, if she would like to play in the 
movies, just for fun. Shetold him 
that she would like to do that, so she 
ran to her mother and asked the 
mother if she could have*tome'old 
dresses in the attic. “The mother told 
her that she could have one. So they 
went upstairs to the attic and searched 
and searched. Finally Irene found 
some old’ clothes in an old trunk. 
She went down to her. bed-room 
and dressed in these clothes. 

When Irene went outside, Gilbert 
and Jack Jaughed and laughed: very 
heartily because Irene's shoes were 
too’. big and she had tied a red ribbon 
around her shoes ana- the insteps. 
Her dress was too long and the edge 
of her hat and gloves were worn 
out. 
wood without glass. She certainly 
was funny looking. 

Pretty soon they went the Gilbert's 
backyard, and they began to play. 
Gilbert was the director, Jack was the 
carmeraman - and Irene, the actress. 
They had a great time pretending to 
be making movies. Irene was a good 


She carried a lorgnecte made of , 


find the ring and asked him to come to 
the palace, where the king lived: The 
king was glad that Franklin had found 
hisring. He gave Franklin much money 
and told him that he was going to give 


him a big box of paints. - Franklin was » 


glad) He went back to his grandfather. 
He gave him his money. 


showed them to his grandfather. 


Franklin drew more pictures ae 
je 


fore Christmas Franklin’s grandfather + 
went to London and looked for a big 
paint box for Franklin. He boughtthe 
paint’ box and hid it in the cellar. 
Franklin did not know what his grand- 


father had bought him for Christmas. © 


‘The night before Christmas Franklin 


went to bed. His grandfather put the 
paintbox under his bed while Franklin 


was asleep. The next morning Franklin 


got up and looked around the room. 


He. found’a paint box ‘under his bed. 


He was glad thathe bad goreuctt ance 


gift. 


In a few years his grandfather died. 


Franklin was sorry. A few vears after 


| 


actress. 


One Da: 


When I Hada 
‘ood Time 
Ruth Morton 

One morning in August about seven 
o'clock, my uncle drove grandma and 
me in his car to Niagara’ Falls’ from * 
Toronto. 1 saw maoy wonderful 
things on the way. 

It was nearly noon when we arriv. 
at Niagara Falls, and saw the falls. ; 
We had a nice lunch in the> park. 
After eating our lunch, I saw‘a large 
boat near Niagara Falls and there were 
many. por on it. We went to 
Queenston Heights and saw! Brock’s 
monument and Laura Secord’s, but I 
did not walk upstairs inside to the top 
of Brock’s monument. We drove 
aiong and saw the Niagara-on-the 
Lake, a ship. We wentback to To- 
ronto from Niagara Falls. I 'saw the 
exhibition on Lake Onta We 
went home, and I felt tired. We 
enjoyed our trip to Niagara Falls, but 
is sun did not shine. It rained a 
little. 


H 


A clowns playing. 


‘ish Columbia. 


his grandfather's death, Franklin drew 
the king’s picture and showed it to the 
king. The king was very. proud of ‘ 


Franklin. 


What I Did This Summer. 
Norman Sero 

On Friday, September the 11th, my 

father, William and I gct ready to go 

to Toronto, We motored through ; 


Brantford, Hamilton and other places i 


on the wayto Turonto. Wereached 
Toronto at 10 o'clock. We stayed 
there for four hours. 

In the afternoon we went to the 
Canadian National Exhibition. We 
visited many buildings. It was very 
hot there. About 40'clock, we went 
into the Motor Building and“saw the + 
wonderful cars. “Then we went out. 
Many people went near Lake Ontario. 


-| We wentto see what was there. I saw 


many men swimming there. George 

Young won the race fof three miles. 
Later we went to the lunch room to 
eat. After a while, we went to the 
grandstand to see the wonderful 
«people playing there. I saw many. 
Many people laugh- 
ed very heartily. 

The Grandstand play was about 
historical people. There were Cartier, 
Wolfe, Nelson, Montcalm, and other 
men. This was very wonderful’ to 
me. Aftera while there was fireworks. 
They went high into the air. They 
were very beautiful. Then all the peo- 
ple went home. On our way out, 
we saw the flag-pole being erected. 
It was very long. © It came from Brit- 


After coming from the exhibition, 
we left for home. It was very dark 
driving home. We didn't get home 
until2 o'clock. We were very tired, 
but we had a great time. 


s girls of my-class will also have a lesson 


every night. He told ‘me that. he Was 


glad. 

“delivered ‘mille for five weeks, but 
the milkman was fired because’ he had 
2 row with his boss. He told me that 
he was sorry for me.’ He luoked fora 
job for three days: He foundajob and | 
‘he worked with arruck.+ He‘ could not 
let’ me ride on that car because he did *) 
“not want to be fired. Perhaps when [ 
grow to‘be a big boy, about twenty 
years old, I shall work on the milk | 
route 


My Class Work this Year 
Rose Benedict ] 
We have been promoted to: Grade ~ 
VII. We are in’ Mr, Stewart's class, 
but we have four teachers. We’ rotate 
from room to” room. Mr. ~ Campbell 
teaches \us arithmetic; “Mr. (Stewart 
‘teaches geography, literature, and read- 
ing; Mr. Lally teaches grammar, com- 
position and language;,and Mr, Blan- 
chard teaches history, ature study and 
hygiene: We will have ‘one lesson in 
art every week. 
+ Artis taught by Miss Cass. Three 


‘In household science. It is taught by 
nee Daly. We will’ be taught by 

Miss Deannard from 11.15:to 12, 
twice a.week. All the boys of our 
class will work in the shops. 


& 
A Sly Boy 
Ruth Morton 
A boy named Kenneth used tu go 
to school every day. ‘His mother 
told him not to be late for school and 
to bea good boy in school. 
! One morning heate his breakfast. 
‘After breakfast he was almost late, 
so he ran along to. school. He ‘ran 
so fast that he was out of breath when 
he reached the school. He said to 
his teacher, * *Good morning, S. 
| Johason.”’ Mrs. ‘ Johnson told 
: pupils to study their lessons for a fe' 
inutes, but Kenneth did’ not study 
his as he played with a sling. He 
wanted to throw a paper at his” friend 
with his sling as he was jealous of him 
because his friend was a clever boy in 
school. Kenneth’s teacher saw him 
playing with a sling. She walked solt- 
ly to his desk and looked at him cross- 
ly but Kenneth did not know his teach- 
er looked'at him. When he saw her, 
he was frightened. She whipped him 
very hard for being bad so: he cried a 
little. His teacher told him to stand 
in the corner for five minutes, She 
told the pupils to go outside. She sent 
Kenneth to his home, and told his 
mother about him being bad in school. 
+ >Pretty soon’ Mrs. Johnson) went 
home. Kenneth’s mother was cross — 
with him and told’ him-to be “sure to 
be a good boy/in school. The next 
morning he went to school again but 
was always good in school after this. 


| 


d in the Jine> of 
» she made’ her® 
"Whiten she had “finished she- had 
half-bushel basket filled to the brim, 
and the five-dollar bill had dwindled 
fond all recognition. However, 
there were no. regrets in Eleanor’s 
as she waded back ‘through the | ;» : ¥e oe 
the heavy basket on her arm. = You haven't seen it'anywhere, have 
‘The hungry children ceased their|your 
as Eleanor” smilingly reentered | ;.No,”’ Alicereplied. 
d were ie shabby waiting room and puther| 1 haven't seen iit, either,'” volun- 
1} thickly, ‘covering the: , basket down. © Her first move was to | teered Fred." Little Hal felt that the 2 
with a beautiful robe of white, ~ draw a piece of broken bench out into | blame:had, therefore, been shifted 
which: stood out in marked contrast tothe room justin front of a row of empty | upon him, 
the. dirt and cheerlessness of the little seats. Then, taking a clean piece of | ~ “‘l don’t know where it is,’? he 
© railroad’ station. © ¢ © | Wrapping paper which she hdd secured | stoutly. protested. “Really, I'don’t:?”” 
“= The small Village of ‘Stewartville was’ fromthe grocer, she spread it over the “‘What is it that's lost??? asked Aunt 
! composed ‘of half dozen black houses,. bench: ‘Then, while the hungry chil- | Carrie, who had just come’ into” the 
a blacksmith’ shop, and a small store, , dren were watching her in round-eyed | room, aud had» overheard the latter 
which Eleanor soon visited with the wonder, she repidly transferred the | part of the conversation. \) 
intention of buying a \magazine*to ; ‘edibles from her basket to the impro-|  ‘‘Teddy’s cap,’’ said Alice. 
" retty cheeks. help” pass away the time. But when _vised'table. And when the last pack- “‘What,again!”” asked Aunt Carrie, 
‘Well,there‘comes.the conductor, she made her request to the long, ‘age had been emptied the long, narrow | in astonishment. ‘“That makes the 
dearie, suppose.you tell him about it ‘lanklooking individual behind the. table’presented quite a festive appear: | fifth time’ this week, doesn't it?. Now, 
and see’ if he: can’t straighten ‘things ‘Counter he informed her that they ance. In the centre stood a great square | let me see. I believe I/did see your cap 
)_~. out,” her new friend suggested, asthe never kept’ magazines on hand, as’ of soda crackers, flanked on one side | somewhere a very short ime ago, Ted- 
conductor.came down the aisle: they. seldom had a‘call for them: ; byadish of canned salmory and on the} dy. I think, yes, that’s where itwas, 
“Well, now, if that isn’ttoo bad!;’ More disgusted then ever, Eleanor | other by a plate of cheese, while a jar behind the sofa in the sitting room. | 
the conductor exclaimed a moment strode back through the snowdrifts to of peanut butter, a box of honey, a 
later when the’ matter had been laid the dreary little station again. “Just as‘ plate of mixed sweet ‘cakes, and heap- 
before him, -'Our first stop is Stewart- she reached the platform, a dinky train , ing dish of fruit added much to the little 
ed each other like a flash. “Ah, that’ wearing a shawl over her head, entered" derful feast was worth a (dozen silk me 
He-looked at Eleanor sym-_ the station’ with. several small childrais. =Waiste,ahe thought as she merrily seat-| his. cup}, “‘I- wouldrlike-to-ask you to x i} 
lly. “The only thing: for: © ““‘Foreignersofsomekindorother,”’ ed them/in a ‘long row on the bench , do something for me if you will.”” hie 
Ww, miss, is to get‘off at Eleanor said to herself, as she took a facing the table; then, turning her suit; {What is it? asked Teddy, curious 
and waitforthe next east seat as far away from. the offending case up on end, she satdown opposite | to know what she wanted. 


ville, and if the east-bound train should from’ a» mining town thirty miles up feast. 
be late you ‘might catch’ it there. It the valley pulled in, and several pass~ | The astonishment and delight of the 
} group as possible and gavea slight up- them... And oh, how they did ei t Aunt Carrie told Teddy she would 
ward tilt to her nose. “Delightful. that dinner! , Eleanor enjoyedit, too, like to have him hold the palms of his 


found it there when I moved the things 
to clear up th¢ room. I think you'll | 
find it on the table now.’’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Teddy, with a 
surprising return of memory. * t's 
just where I put it.’ Laid it on the 
sofa. I suppose it fell down.”* i 
“*Before you go out to play,’” said 
Aunt Carrie, when Teddy had brought ‘ 


has not gone yet, Ibelieve.”’ But just engers alighted, and it seemed that poor woman and her’ children when 
as he finished ‘speaking there was a she. was to have company in her long Eleanor finally’made them understand 
sudden roar.as the trains met and pass- vigil, for a queer-looking woman, , that they were to partake of this won- 


: “I 
wait Eleanor ‘asked tremulously, people to spend the day with, I am_ but the best partof it to her was the | hands together and arms out straight. | 
as she made a desperate effort to look sure ’” pleasure she got from watching the hap- ! Taking a spool of darning wool from 4 Hy. 
as though she didn’t care. Oh pe 


After a while, however, she found py faces across the table. ithe pocket of her sewing apron, she 

'You' will have to wait until three- herself smiling at the antics of the two The dear old lady was right,"” she |wound the wool about Teddy’s wrists, 
thirty," the conductor replied, ashe olderchildren, whoseemedtobetwins. admitted to herself as she boarded the drawing it tightly. 
consulted'a time-table. “‘Itistoo bad, They were dark-eyed little chaps, not the east-bound train at three-thirty that) ‘'See if you can break it,’” she said. 
but you don’t seem to have any choice over five years old, and decidedly afternoon, and dropping into a seaton | ~ ‘Teddy made a tremendous effort, 
in the matter.” pretty. Really there was nothing re- the side next the station, waved herland when he found that he could 

_- “Thank you, ’” Eleanor said, as she pulsive-looking about any of the family, handkerchief at the happy litle group | break the wool a smile of satisfaction ol 
endeavored to call up a-faint smile to ‘she concluded, when she had watched on the platform, who were smiling and | and triumph lighted up his face. i 
her: assistance. © But when she had them'fora while. Their clothes, of , waving at her frantically. Tt was an |’ **Phen Aunt Carrie wound.the woo! 
again seated herself by the kind-heart- -course, were strange-looking and made opportunity of pure gold—and to think } about his wrists again, twide this time 


a a 4 

ed old lady, the smile disappeared and of the coarsest material; but they were that I might have missed it instead of once, but Teddy succeeded 

two big tear-drops rolled down her spoilessly clean, while their hands and —The Sunday-School Advocate. | jn freeing his hands again. ‘ 

cheeks. faces had been scrubbed until they fair- | i “*Well done,’’ said Aunt Carrie, "i 
“‘Itis too bad, dearie, too bad,’’ , yaanonte:) AREER were tite other ae | winding the wool about, Teddyis sists 

the kindly veice was saying. ‘‘[t is children besides the twins, the young- se a great many times, and fastening it, 

hard tathave out Blais rapt but it estone being a six-month-old baby.{ | Aunt Carrie’s Lesson | after which she told bim he might 

may be that it is necessary for them to’ _ When the clock inside the ticket of-' I'd like to know what has be-| break the threads again. oe “ hid 

be overthrown sometimes in order fice struck twelve, Eleanor commefic- come of my cap,’’. said Teddy|  ‘*E can't’? said Teddy, looking very H 


that the Father's greater plan may be ¢d to feel hungry. She hadeaten very Brown, giving the cupboard door an} sheepish when he took in the situation. 
carried out. It may be that some little breakfast and had'expected to be impatient slam, as though it were in! Indeed, Teddy looked so helpless and 
tolden opportunity will be yours today eating a delicious Thanksgiving dinner some way responsible ‘I've looked | woebegone that Aunt Carrie and the fy, 
that you would have missed had you at Uncle John’s by this time; but in- everywlfere for it, and itisn’t tkere.”” | children could not help laughing ac Al 
not made this mistake.” stead here she was, stranded at a litle’ “‘I think,” said. Teddy’s mether, | him jyst a little. 

“‘Perhaps'’—Eleanor’s. voice was way station, with not even a restaurant speaking with calm assurance in spite | ‘Now, let me tell you,’” said Aunt 
not at all enthusiastic. ““But ‘didn’t in sight. The children, too, were of Teddy’sstatement, “that you will! Carrie, ‘‘what it is that Twould like to 
want any opportunities to-day,” she getting restless, and hung around their find it just where you: left it. You! jmpress upon you all is  this..Ha- 
murmured, a rebellious light. coming mother crying. The woman appear- know, Teddy, 1 put up aspecial hook : bits are very hard to break; for they 
into her soft dark eyes. [just wan- ed to be in great distress at their cries for yourcap, but it doesn’t seem todo! are made up of separate acts, just as 
ted to goto Uncle John’s and have a and kept saying, ‘Nein, nein.” # any good, does it?, You'll just have | Teddy’s hands are held together by 
good time—and a good “Thanksgiving ‘Have youniothing forthem toeat?’’ to hunt it up, that sall. Ican’t stop “means of separate strands of” wool. 
dinner,’” she added with a faint'smile. Eleanor finally asked her. - + to look.for it. A aoe R : 

Ba perkapstbeforesthe cdayain 28'Nem: ban My man he die— we fice thee _doot spans aoe s 
Over you wil that God knew we gomineuncle to—we no man—we Alice, Fred, and little Hal, 1 =f a = = 
better hae ieee the Ge an- paly bcke we no eat till we mine un- ied by two of the neighbor children, | dare time. oe. in ery Tes es 
swer. “AS we near, life's sunset, cle go—we haf no brea.’” came into the room, theteyes glsten sl Saree Sara oe nee ae 
dearie, we’ see things in their trie ~ Eleanor took out her pocketbook. ing and cheeks aglow as the result of , When green the grass or white the 
Values. . > Besides her ticket it contained five a frolic they had been having on the: Tk rime, aoe ing oe 

“Thank you very much for being dollars. To be sure, she had meant lawn. : t ere, 5 sometaing: eeeed: 
so kind to: me,"’ Eleanor said, rising to buy. herself a pretty silk waist in the Why don’t you come out and ; cE 
as the train slowed up for her station. . city where Uncle John lived, but what play, Teddy?’ asked Alice. We Mei 5 : 
“And now [ll have to say good-bye,” was a'silk waist compared to hungry been having such fun. Haven't we, _Bad temperis its own scourge. Few 

nd for'a moment she. pressed her children—and on “Thanksgiving Day Fred?’”; : things are more bitter than to feel bit 
fresh young cheek against the old of all others? If necessary, she could [can't find my cap;!% said Teddy, ter. A man’s venom poisons himself 
withered face, and’ them picking up get along without the new waist, but looking vexed and  disconsolate. more than his victim. — Chas. Buxton. 


(Continued from page ote) 


the water, for he was a good deal sur- 
prised when, after the game was ta 


He was on the losing side, 

‘American boy could bardly understand 

what he meant when he said it) was a 
game. The — schoolers 


preetet and downcast. ia tao 
can put the snap into his study, or his 
work,that he oughtto put, if his mind is 
tumed in upon himself.and his failures. 
Our task’ calls’ for all there is of.us, 
and if we take away half our strength 
and spirit by gettir loo, over any 
ere it 


No boy. is too young cseake up 
his mind that, no matter what comes 
his way, he will take it cheerily, | 
especially if he finds himself the loser. 

The fact is that a loser is a winner 
when he can just keep on smiling. 1 
~ Can you? | 


You Will Be Glad 


When the years have slipped by and 
memory runs back over the paths you 
haye trod you will be glad’ that\, ou 
stopped to speak to every friend 
met, and left them all with a pase 
feeling in their hearts because you did 
so, You will be glad that you were 
happy, when doing the small every- 
day things of life, that you served the 
best you could in life’s lowly round. ! 
You will be glad that men have said 
all along. your way, “*I’ know that I’ 
can trust him. He is as true as 
steel.’” You will be glad that there 
are some rainy days in your life, If 
there were no storms the fountains 
would dry up, the sky would be filled 
with poisonous vapors, and life would 
cease. Youwill be glad that you 
have stopped long enough every day 
to read carefully, and with a prayer in 
your heart, some part of God's ‘mes- 
sage to those He loves. You will be 
glad that you shut your ears tight a- 
gainst evil things men said about one 
another, and tried the best you could 
to stay the words winged with poison. 
You will be glad that you have met 
with a hearty handshake all the hard 
things which have come to you, never 
dodging one of them, but turning 
them all to the best possible account. 

—Selected. 


Stopping the Leaks 


In the old days of wooden craft 
more than one ship was lost, not 
because it struck a rock, or came an 
collision with another «vessel, 


‘In litle ways the minutes 
often permitted to run to waste; small” 
sums of money eae eo Yai 
things of trifling value ned comme of (ibe inn LONABLE: r 70: FAC Tae 


eres 


counts are so small, iwby iterest 
in religious reading i is so slight, fabee: 
their “‘time has run’ to,’"“andiwhy 
they are not taken very seriously in De 
neighborhood. ~ 
‘The real reason—or one among the . 

cane aN a Cr and =a ferl ze 
attitude fe, and. a gene! iy 
methodless method of procedure. : Maem tess it 
= 


ape 


secpage!—Onward. "SCHOOL FoR THE DEAT, 
BELLXVILLE, ONT. { 
iy am Propay Dostage, exons Frelahtcharwes, 
No Loafing a | payed coaee, 


Many it imagine that great men attain |. 3 per 


by some happy magic of! genius: 

{vis not 00. ‘Genius at its best is the 
possibility and urge of mighty achiev- EB. Sd MA, Superintendent 
ement. ‘The inventions of Edison |' « a 
have been the outcome of incredible | ——_________ 
toil. ‘The oratory of Cre GENERAL INFORMATION. 
its source in’ enormous reading and | Classes : 
study. A great novelist whose pages | scn 
fascinated his readers, so put himself in- 
to the heart and lives of his characters, 
that when his book was written, al- 
most every atom of physical and mental | 
energy was exhausted. Poets are. 
supposed to write under inspiration 
and without effort; they work, at a 


Kvaxixo Stupr tatermedatos 
Longfellow’s stanza: sd welor pups ee tos 
“All the soul in rapt suspension, Religious eee 

Allthe quivering, palpitating ‘Eveny Sumpay—! ‘Bebool at. sa 
Chords: of fife in utmost tension, wenpective- p 
‘With the fervor of invention, let ey [Yee pantors 

Ne the rapture of creating.’? note ‘Visrrina a CL — 

lo loafer wins the loaves of suc- Agree te A Anaiicne) 

cess, no idler idles himself into great=| _ Hev: Harold Neal (Uy Uni (aetleuey oe 3 
ness. 7 Nicholson, Gaia EB. Ferreniy, MA; Seperated 


lines, and i ek ae 
ines, and ke fe 
been bestowed Upon 


th enoiigh to prevent, ‘the 
mix-up, but you can save: your train 
and the people behind you, How? 
se | Why, by breaking the coupling . with 
The first coach. That also breaks the 


i, 
the: relights 


7 fy ei 
Brac ltereraorey 
gil ag 
if of days: 
Soin the end when life's dim. 
eee Love will be found the sweetest sows ef cl 
lenly a door flew open/and: the «Just: wiligh he li 
in. He wa ing Pere Pad pontiaiis peat 
zs 5 eutce 
the heart be weary, sad the day and | 
ake “Out. saitto uv at wright comes love's old song 
which was = =e} : 
Occident out, was at that Curve: As thelong freight train back 
ir without an engineer and fire- of them coiled itself into. the ‘curve, 
‘with many a creakand groan, \a brake- 
ve sent for Calliope Johnsorf2,. beam on a box car in’ the middle ‘of 
id the foreman, “but where's’ nf bhi F 
anes Pak the train dropped, acar climbed it and 
2 I've goto havea fireman! he ‘ral, four box cars’ followed, 
‘buckled,”” and hurled them- 


1 liev@ his sense as he'grabbed hisrough A bra! 
coat'and scarf and swung into the cab a lantern one of the fireman. 
of the mogul: He knew just how His own had:been lost, but)he had 
steam should’ be got up, -when’ the ‘not gone farbefore he saw that he 
“safety”? of 618 would pop if'she had was too late. He could only leap to” 
an overload, how tohandlethe grates one side and“wait for the inevitable. 


= i 
fan:forward to borrow. 


lad of eighteen, with/big. brown eyes, 
a curly’ mass'of brown hair, over 

forehead, ‘and lips about which there 
always hovered: the-waif of a sthile. 
As if ‘nature’ had intended, to 
compensate him for the scar /he'bore, 
he was ‘endowed with extraordinary 
physical-strength'and a mind as quick 


air-hose and sets all the brakes on the 
coaches ‘quicker than lightning. “The 


train’stops'and the engine scoots on | hi 


into the smash. If you aren’t killed, 
the company writes you a ‘letter of 
thanks on pink paper, and that’s: all 
there is to it.”” 

When 618 returned to. the round- 


and shaker, All the study and exper- 
tience of past months flashed upon 
and his musgles tightened’ for his 
task. 
Calliope came growling and fuming. 
He said ugly things of the company and 
his superiors. 

Almost noiselessly 618 rolled outinto 


Just before reaching Chipperton 
Curve Humpy had spread fresh’ tuel, 
taken a glimpse of the flying landscape 
from the left’side of the cab, and for 
some reason she could not explain, 
walked over to theengincer’s side and 
stood back of Calliope, where he 
could see the inner bend of the curve. 


in action as the play of lightning over | House newly equipped, _Humpy made 
dry plains. | @ minute examination ‘of the ‘detacher 
His’ ambition “was ‘to. become an pang taught himself just how it worked. 
er—not an engineer who merely | Lhe small lever “which” controlled it 
opened/and shut his throttle and. con: | was placed close to theair-brake lever, 
“trolled the air, but one who. knew | Just where the engineer's hand could 
every part’ of the mechanism under {| Wickly grasp it when’ danger appear- 
Hi who could detect with the ear the | “The winter of 1907. was ansaally 
slighte i The wintei 
bald erase ooeee rena ad veracc onl theta Sheteelal division: 
And to this end ‘he had studied and Snows were frequent and heavy, the 
studying, holding his peace, biding _ C°ld intense, and broken’ rails many. 
ime, haunted: with the fear which | Lhe engineers of the Fast Mail and 
brutal foreman bad once pat in: hi the Occident runs went through in- 
c “That hump'il keep you in numerable trying. experiences in. the 
the roundhouse all'your days.’? effort to make their time “schedules. 
Humpy knew. the peculiarities of .On both these runs the ehginecrs were 
fined for losing. time except through 
‘Fhe company 


W 


iF 


615, of the’ Eastern Limited, tolisten, and kegt 
As he went on with his work the ‘"Ce 
foreman’ of the roundhouse came in is 
and called'to him). * © ‘but gave the:old lady: every pound 

Let her go to-night; she’s goin’ to. of st we hadand let her go! When 
the shops inthe morning!??” we teached the top of Devon Hill we 
There isn’t anything wrong with just jumped right off down, the: other 
said Humpy, with some surprise side, and went racing through Meadow 

is Voice, Creek, seventy-two’ miles an hour.” 


s,”” he sputtered to Humpy, 


the yards and down ‘to the station, His eyes rested for an instant on the 
| where she was coupled to the Occi- shining ban of the detacher, and he. 
dent, the prize train of the road, filled wondered how it would work. The; 
with men.and women, some on pleas- came a cry from the lips of the engin. 
ure bent, some hastening East on cer. Theelectricheadlighthad spot- 
business. The night was intensely cold, ‘ted the heap of box cars five hundred 
butthe snow, which had fallen during’ feet ahead.’ It was too late to reverse, 
the day, had ceased, and a pale moon {to do anything but dash into the wreck- 
threw ‘silver overall the earth.: The age. Noone saw the danger but Callio- 
signal was given, and the short ‘chugs’ , pe and the boy athis side, who suddenly - 
fron¥® the ‘stack of 618 told tliat she reached down, grabbed.a lever, threw 
| was on her way. all his youthful strength against it and 
Hard ‘as was the work, Humpy’s separated train and locomotive. . 
heart was: filled ‘with delight atthe’ [he brakes on the train set instantly. 
j opponunity to do‘it. As he spréad his Passengers were tossed in every direc- 
coal, watched his gauges or leaned out tion and window glass smashed into a 
from the'cabdeck to catch the glittering ‘ thousand piece$ by the.shock, but not 
safety- signals, the noise of the engine. even a child was ‘injured. But 618, 
! came as sweet music to his ears.- jreleased from her load) jeaped for- 
liope was still in bad temper, ward. Humpy had just time to catch 
thinking more of the overtime he was arail. Callipoe rolled from his seat to 
| but ing in than of his perilous duty.- the deck,. having set his air, although 
Still 618 was ‘making ‘splendid time, it was practically useless in the hundred 
and the prospects were. fair for her feet that now 
in .according to box Car. 4 
was perspiring? 


separated 618 from the 


the division like a veteran. © {lost to alliconsciousness. When’ he 
Puffing and’ panting on the west- again openedchis eyes, he was lying in 
“bound track, the track. parallel tothe one of the sleeping-cars, and a:woman. 


‘one the Occident was on, two loco- was holding his aching head in herlap. * 


motives were just entering Chipperton (Continued on page eight) 


i 


pressi f 
lowing are the two comi 
Dear Mr. Fetterly, : 

Although we passed a 
offanks to yourself and the Seaff of _ 
the Institute for the Deaf, Belleville, 
I would like to-personally Kk you 
and the Staff again for all you did to 
give our teachers a most pleasant and 
profitable visit. g ; 
Many of ourteachers not only ex- 
pressed how much they enjoyed the name many common 
trip, but spoke of how: certain ph hand-writing of these children, 
of your work impressed thi ‘The cellent. % 5 
beautiful grounds and spacious, bright 
rooms, of course, were greatly admir- 


2 mistakable signs of folicentrestis 
x During our visit to a senior class in. ing’ and’ accurate observation. 
conbdence in th hic feachice on the bart which hes were enthusiastically study- same time.we must confess that in 
pated bei ete pn. alee: ing a reproduction story, we heard one the course of our experience, it bas 
spkerec pein » $0 pleas- totally deaf boy tell the’ story quite as~ been our fate sometimes, to have. to: 
aa pooibiee Shit a ae q Well as any pupil” of the rschoul, wade through papers which have: pre={* 
hb ere, ise Dp esees scemte. Is that not something for the govern-. sented evidence of an exactly opposite |, 
appy ani akeikG take part in the sent of our province to be proud of condition of things. We have ‘looked’ 
rere te afaligaec dhe _ that in spite of handicaps, these child-@fr order and found confusion. Under, 
se thtiercr whet wae Gen atitred [Ct ate being given a chance tounder- conditions such as these the reading of. 
anne gabriel saps the *t2"id literature and to cultivate the art work is not only disappointing. and 
Gieeayat ae Seinen 4 of through of expression? 5 : burdensome to the teacher, bur the Ia- |’ 
Soe eae secon of chythm by. When we left the Ontario, School bor it: it many. cases was es WBE) 
the pupils as shown in theifolk dances forthe Deaf, where we had been so uch|eop fusion reigns, iis wells meh, 
Ce aor ated cota al, Bospitably received, we wereallagreed tmpossble co introduce « bent. ordet 
‘One could scarcely believe that such that we had spent one of the most inter- -of things by,,she mere correction o| 
perfect appreciation could be attained ¢sting impressive mornings of ourlives. “77S: ers Min te 
without the help ofthe ear. Thepupils, Instead of pity for thesechildren, as In a large majority. of cases, there 
wren thote from the poorest homes, most of us hal entertained for them, # 80 reasonable’ excuse for such work. 
‘+ fage ‘adeantages in the, School that we bad the same feeling of optimism, 19 many instances we have found that 
could not be obtained elsewhere by for them as they, themselves seem to pupils’ who have: handed in work of, 
the children of the nost wealthy. The have. To be born deaf orto become ‘ kind, have practically been attemp- 
training not only of their intellects, deafis unfortunate enough for a child; Mg the impossible. They have been |): chat. was. fragrant ata rose. 
bat of their hands in the manual arts, so everyparentof such children should “Ying to make something they Knew | ven “after the vase had gone through 
and of citizenship in their associating consider it a God-send anda privilege °t what. In other words, they have | F< it held its delicate perfumie. 
with each other, are projects worthy that the government of Ontario has beenattempting to use language almost | ~\< wr atimakes you so sweet when the 


St any. government. We can only established such a noble institution as Wholly’ unconnected with thought and i ” 
hope that there is not an afflicted child the Ontario School for the Deaf..-  T<a00. ‘They have. been’ dealing | ter. things of clay have no odour: 


i i i with words apart’ from ideas—a kind | Cied the potter. 
Pee ie teed = + of verbal chess playing without the I lay at the foot of a fragrant rose, 

for the Deaf in Belleville.) Fads In Education selirence bebind oe garnet Or and Hereweeticet arane ‘imi an- 
ii ‘ “ ing the pieces regardless of the end to | SWre' le vessel 0 7 

Let me again thank you and may — The teachers of the hearing and the bevacconnlshed: by the moves os "There. is a legend thas the room in 


we hope that some time in the future deaf are in agreement that there is “5 rz Seat z i 
we may again have the pleasure of need to call a halt on the adoption of any wonder that the correction of such.| which Mary spilt her precious oint- 
- ment’ never. lost its fragrance. It is 


Carry 
sucha sweet spirit in my breast that 
‘every one I met would seem lovely !’’ 
It'made me think of the legend of the 
potter who . found’ a “lump of 


~ Visiting, the Institute and seeing the {ads in courses of study, aiid leaders of Work 2 this is described as burden- t 
work of your excellent staff. - both are sounding a warning to getback S°™*: 2 certainly true that all “deeds of love 
Yours very truly to safe and solid ground. (In order to escape such undesirable | lingerin the memory, of those who are 
ES C kill Regen the Minntsces Companitarere tasks, and to enable our pupils to use helped long. after the material benefit 
rede e ne text books intelligently, we must nor | as passed away. Some people are so 


Jearn that Mr. Carrol R. Reed, Super- se s FH es 

Fess Nah Fama, iin fe nei ie We Paro tone | Dy pease en 
and Addington had the pleasure of Schools, in a recent public address, (62 SOF 3 iS , 
and Addiegton, bad. dhe “nleatutes Ol ed that! educnors e's becomes Petciee 20) ersdlesten Ma teenol | ee ue Roig seecris 


h £ e5 trouble. In laying our foundation, two | SW z 
Ley athe Ancably ta ‘i theories,"” ofa ‘ things are absolutely necessary. One | delicate health,“ or. when’ «living 


i avareirenurninerta ig mental training and the: other ef- | with uncongenial people is the prob 
Hall aon Rete po ame neue ae eee a ai patie ficient language teaching. ‘The ane ; lem. But can be done. ‘The love c! 
cannot be® separated from the other | God hidden in the heart will sweeten 


‘ 


The Beginners’ and Intermediate is the biggest asset of any educational « s % i 
classes ates demonnration of rhy. system; and that school men) and :, Teuon.and language must go hand in th souls mamoeoliees ws tic area 
thmic exercises, which were very in- Women are becoming increasingly | AR Ra { . y Bi 

: teresting, and held the attention of hesitantto accept Senge: el See oe lee shige Onn pci 
everyone present. lepending more and more upon» fs i ressed: me greatly; “1. 

Tene resent cmonstrate was a academic and administrative rewults,! _ A8 a Man Thinketh  {thinkof putting strychnine ipthe water, 

Beginners’ class. Thiey gathered said Mr. Reed. | ‘The natural teacher leads the child j 3 Polsoning apy ons ental a. 


around a concert Baby Grand Piano ‘“The last quarter of a century many j !@,find pleasure in accomplishment, no 
and placed their hands on the top of things have sprung into vogue only to | matter how great or how: difficult the 5° a - 
thcitatament,. “Asnusic wasplayed, be discarded as useless after x short | task. In some school-rooms to study is | “mes Dutthe poison of complains) 
the aanber ai beatrandthcascested trial, "Weare becoming more content | 6904 fun; to grow is joyous life and ;the_ears.of our friendsl 1 often think 
cnet were felt through the sibrations. to give all of our encrgy to the main |liberty; while in. some other class- | f Charles Kingsley's litle top 
The children then’ stood erect bythe phases of education, to adopting. only, | Fooms work is drudgery and advance-!‘*Be good: . . and let whowill 
piano, and while the same musical those new things shown to be neces- | ment arduous labor. ) be clever; - ue 
selection was repeated, perfect time sary by carefulsurvey.”” ‘To secure satisfactory results from | Do noble things, not dream them @ll 


ings,” Asif we did not all of ussome- | 


was kept by clapping the hands. | — Speaking on the same’ subject Mr. | any lesson, any subject, any course of y long; : 
“The Intermediate classes felt the Biorlee, Superintendent of the Mary- study, we must first of all, “‘get into | And so:make life, death, and that vast 
vibrations in a similar way anddemon- land School for the Deaf, says: i ne,’’ infuse into the child, the Forever, 
One grand, sweet song.’” 
Watchman. 


strated the rhythm by playing various *“‘Never was there atime inthe his- class, and the school that , that in- } 
instruments ina Toy Orchestra, by tory of education when more fads and fluence, that perfume, if you will, that 


got | about the Imperial Conference, 
Bennett is now in London at the Im- 
perial Conference of the British Em- 
‘Foronto. ; pire. All the premiers ofthe British 


f boys stayed on 


‘way, ille, 
mother and I visited 
nt into the I. Eaton Co, R- 
z nat Toyland 
showed “us many magic 
tricks. » My mother. bought me a box 
of magic ticks. “Then the man took 
us behind the counter, and showed me 
how to do these tricks. I learned a 
little from him: - He'told meif {keep 
on trying that it would be easy. 
We had our “dinner in Wool- 
worth’s.. ‘For a short time we walked 
around Toronto. Then we got ona 
street car for the Union Station. We 
would not like tolive in Toronto, 
because there were too many cars and 
people. * 
About one o'clock we got on the 
train for Belleville. We also met the 
other deaf boys there. We arrived at 
Belleville about four o'clock. My 
mother left Helleville on the following 
Friday morning. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier 
Jean ‘Thompson 


Sir Wilfred Laurier was born inthe 
village of Se. Lin near Montreal. 


n 
in a French Canadian college,.and in 
alaw office. He*was one of the 
greatest orators in Canada.” He united 
the French Canadian people. When 
he was a young man ‘his health was 
poor. He went to the country where 
he lived and studied until his health 
had improved. 

In 1871 Laurier was elected to the 
provincial parliament at Quebec. In 
1874 he was elected to the Canadian 
House of Commons at Ottawa. He 
was a member of Alexander Macken- 
zie’s cabinet, but he held office for only 
one year because Mackenzie was de- 
feated in 1878, When Mackenzie was 
defeated Laurier became one of the 
leaders of the Liberal party. In 1887 
Laurier became the Liberal leader. 

In 1896 his party won the election, 
and Laurier became Premier of Can- 
ada. In 1897 Laurier was knighted by 
Queen Victoria. Sir Wilfred Laurier 
was premier of Canada for fifteen 
years. He ‘was the first, and only 
French Canadian premier that Canada 
has had. Many people liked Lauier 
because he gave Cunada good govern- 
ment. 


Many improvements were begun } 


while he was premier. Penny postage 
was started. More settlements were 
made in the west. The duties on goods 
from Great Britain and the British 
West Indies were lowered so that 
_ wade rapidly increased between Great 
Britain’ and Canada. A transcontinen- 
tal railway, which is now part of the 
ree: National Railways, was 
built. 
In the general election of 1911 
Lurier’s pany was defeated. Sir Ro- 
bert Borden became premier, and. re- 
mained premier during the Great 
War. Laurier remained to lead the 
Liberal party until his death in 1919. 
On July the twenty-eight of this year 
the Canadian people voted ata general 
election. I went to visit the polling 
place. A man asked me how old I 
was. I told him that I was nineteen. 
Hetold me that only people who were 


Mr. 


Empire are meeting together. 
a very important meeting. 


How John Saved the.Cat 
Gladys Clark ~ 

«There once lived in the.city a girl 
named Mary. She was al eight 
years old, and was very fond of cats. 

One day she had a birthday. She 
got a cat from her grandmother, a 
pretty dress from mother and other 
presents from her friends and relatives. 
She was very glad to have herown 
cat. She always fed the cat milk and 
other foods. 
One day Mary went for a walk 
with her cat. When a dog saw it, the 
dog ran after it. Mary saw the dog 
running after it and picked up the cat. 
Three boys heard the dog. barking, 
and they jumped over, the fence. One 
of-the boys named John stopped the 
dog from barking. The ‘dog was 
John’s own dog. Mary was very glad 
that John saved the cat from his dog 
and was thankful to him. She told him 
that she always would remember that 
he had saved her cat. 


Te is 


Playing Riding 
An Original Story from a Picture 
James Farrence E 
«In the summer Tom and Ruth sat 
on the stairs outside. They saw a little 
boy playing with a joycycle on the side- 
walk. Tom told Ruth that he wished 
that he had a joycycle and Ruth told 
him that they would ask their mother 
to buy one forthem. They went off 
upstairs. They asked their mother if 
she would buy a new joycycle for them 
and she told them that she would do so 
if they helped their mother work hard. 
Tom and Ruth were very sad and 
| went outside again. Tom told her that 
! he thought they must work hard for 


i 


was right. They went and helped thei 
; mother sweep the floor and wash dish- 
es. ‘Their mother saw Ruth and Tom 


When they had finished, their moth- 
er told them that she promised to buy 
the juycycle after dinner, and washed 
their hands and faces. They weat 
uptown with their mother. Their 
mother bought the -new. joycycle fo? 
them. She carried it home and gave 
it to them and they played with it. 
Tom pushed Ruth fast. WhenTom 
was tired, Tom sat on the joycycle 
and Ruth pushed him. They played 
with each other, and had a great time. 


Our New Superintendent 
Robert J. Thompson : 

The late Dr. Charles B. Coughlin 
come from Peterboro,.and was tHe 
Superintendent for twenty-two years. 
He died on December 10th, 1928. 
Mr. Ferguson waited until July], 1930, 
before he chose anew superintendent. 
Before Mr. Ferguson chose a new 
superintendent for the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Mr. W. J. Campbell 
was the acting superintendent for nearly 
two years. Mr. Ferguson chose anew 
superintendent. He was Mr. H. B. 
Fetterly from “Winchester. We are 
glad to have a new superintendent 
here. Mr. Hy B. Fetterly was agood in 
spector. He is kind-hearted to the small 


‘wenty-one years old or more could 


children. 


their mother and Ruth agreed thatshe | 


working and was pleased with them. | 


Willie Williamson 

1 went to Lake Wilcox, which is 
bout twenty-five miles from Toronto, 

ith my mother, brother and sister. 
My father did not come with us be- 
Cause ‘he works in the Imperial Bank, 
in Toronto. We came to Lake Wil- 
cox ina car. The weather was fine. 
__ {An the afternoon we went swimming 
in: the lake. ft was very warm: I 
“couldn't swim there, but my brother, 

who can swim, taught me how to 
swim. -I learned how-to swim, and 
afterwards I could swim some. 

There was an Annual Field Day at 
Lake Wilcox.. There were about 
thirty-six events. I tried to win a 
{Prize in the boy’s race but I came 
fourth. My sister won a prize in the 
irl's race, but my brother lost. My 
ister’s prize was a color-painting box. 
think she was a lucky girl. 1 saw 
two clowns playing, making fun with 
boys and girls. They made me laugh. 
Thad'a good time and I stayed there 
fora week. [ lived in a cottage near 
the lake. I played baseball with the 
other boys. After playing baseball, I 
used to go swimming. I had a good 
time. When the week was over [ 
returned to my home in Toronto. 


One Day I Had a Good Time 


Kurven Foster 

During July | had plangéd that 1 
would ask Frank Pierce, who lives in 
Toronto, to take me to St. Catharines 
to see my brother. I asked Frank, 
and he agreed. 
Early in the morning Frank, Jo 
Goodman and I left Dunnville for | 
St. Catharines. ; We were chatting 
and had a good time. We arrived at 
St. Catharines at noon. We met my 
sister-in-law. She was very ) much 
| surprised that we visited her home. 
| T asked my sister, Lilly, where my 
{ brother, Orvin, was and she told mej 
that he was working in Silverwocd’s 
Dairy. We went to seehim Hei 
was very glad to seeus again. We 
visited the dairy which is nice and big. 
) Then we wert downstairs and h 
gave us sume Alaska bars. Or 
went back to Lilly’s home with us. 
illy and Orvin invited us to stay for 
dinner. 

bout two o'clock we went to Smith. 
{ville and then to Port Welland. Wel 
saw many peorle picking peaches | 
ithere. We reached home late at night } 
| but we enjoyed our ride. Frank and 
| Joe went back to Toronto the next day. 


i 
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Playground Equipment 
J. Gordon Richardson | 
Mr. Fetterly bas ordered a great deal } 


‘ed in Brockville until about eight 


: at ZO because they 

had not finished making anew bridge. . 
They made a new bridge in four’ or. 

five months. “The bridge is lovely. 

‘On August 4th, the people andtheir 

cars passed through the large bridge 

every day. Hon. Mr. Henry of the 

government of Ontario. opened the 

new bridge. The bridge cost about 

fifty-nine ‘thousand dollars. 


Playground: Equipment 
Norman Sero 

Some time ago we gotsome new 
playground equipment fronp Toronto: i 
We have put up the iron “posts near 
the boys’ and girls’ residences: Then 
Cement has been put into the holes. 
Ic takes about ten days forthe concrete 
to dry. We shall get ready to playin 
a week ortwo. ‘The exercise on this 
new playground equipment will give 
us good muscles. = 


Domestic Science 
Adele Lowson 

Miss Daly teaches domestic science. 
There are about ten classes taking the 
domestic science each week. We leam 
how to cook and how to keep things 
clean in a house. My class goes there 
every Tuesday afternoon from 2.30 to 
4 o'clock. We have made stuffed to= 
matoes, apple sauce, baked apples, 
potatoes and carrots. We enjoy cook- 
ing very much. 

My Summer Holidays 
Edrig Kinsella 

On July the twelfth my father and 
I met my sister Mabel in Brockville 
vith her chum. I had notseen my sister 
for almost two years, and when she 
asked me to go back to Watertown, 
where she is employed that night and 
spend a few.weeks with her, Lgold 
her I would be glad to go. We stay- 


a 


o'clock. Then my father camero the 
boat with us. I met Doris Wenzel~ 
just before we left Brockville... She 
told me she that she and her grand- 
mother would soon leave with her 
uacle for Saskatchewan. 

[ enjoyed my trip very much but it 
was rather hot onthe train. The next 
day Mabel and I went to see my aunt 
and cousin Irene. We were glad to 
see'one another again as my cousin, 
whois an orphan and lives with my 
aunt now, once lived with me. I had 
a very enjoyable time during my visit. 
Sometimes I went to swim in the park 
ith Mabel, her.friends andf Irene. 
Once we took our lunch with ‘us and 
stayed along time. We took a walk 
around the Zoo and saw all the ani- 
mals and birds there. It was very hot 


of new playground equipment for us. | that day and we got ourarms and faces 
One an Me. Lally told all the boys | badly sunburned which made them 
of the senior department that they [very sore.” We also went to the movies 
would have no ball game but must help | occasionally. My sister was allowed 
Mr. O'Gorman to erect the equip- i off a little oftener than usual during my. 
ment. After dinner the boys dug | stay: 72 
the holes in the ground. hey finished | _ July—was a holiday and we all went 
digging after 4.30 p.m! and started | ona picnic at asmall lake. Weswam, 
putting up the iron pipes. The equp- {tok short hikes through the woods, 
ment forthe playground has been a! and boat rides. Late in the afternoon 
jerected. ‘The iron'posts are set in; We got into the cars and went to 
concrete. It takes about ten days for ; Ogdensburg but I did not see much of 
the concrete to set... Whis.means that ; it as it was late, and we had to return: 
after the posts are put in concrete, the | Before I returned home | met a hear- 
equipment must not be used because , ing man who could sign as well as any 
the concfete would crack and the posts deaf person. He asked me about the 
would become loose, None of us; O.S-D- : : 
should touch the posts after thzy are in! | When I had been in Watertown a 
concrete until we are given _ permis- | litt'e more than two weeks, Mabel was 
sion to doso. When the concrete ‘given her vacation, and decided that 
1s set, we will be able to use the swings, She would come home for it. 1 had 
rings, ladders and poles. avery enjoyable time there but I was 
i ' elad I was returning home again. 
; Many ot my friends have asked me to 
‘go back next year but I do notknow if 

Twill go or not because there are other 

Rene LaTour places that | would like to visit. 

Mayor Reid of Belleville thought My sister stayed two weeks and then 
i that the old narrow bridge was not ,she had to return | We were all'sorry 
‘safe. Menin Belleville took down that she could not stay longer. 


The New Bridge in 
Belleville 
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““He had plenty to retire on, but 
nothing to retire to.’? ‘This is an ex- 
perience all too common, anda rather 
pathetic one. Some men devote all 

« their time and thought and energy to 
their business, to the accumulation of 
wealth, and neglect the cultivation of 
the finer qualities of the mind and 
soul. So, when they retire from 
active life, they have no sources of 
‘enjoyment to fall back upon. Charles 
Darwin is an impressive illustration of 
this. He pathetically confessed, in 
his latter years, that he could find no 
pleasure’in music or art, of which he 
had formerly been very fond. Sadder 
yet was his confession, even his 
lament, that he had lost his religious 

_faith. For forty years he had devoted 
all his time and talent to his scientific 

“researches, and neglected all else, and 
now in his old age, these other and 
nobler faculties had become atrophied, 
andhe found no pleasure in what 
should have been the highest ‘enjoy- 
ments of life. Business and the pur- 
suit of knowledge are worthy of our 
devoted attention, but we should 
always put first things first, and not 
allow the good things of life to crowd 
out the best. 


Poet 


On page two of this issue, there are 
letters from two of the teachers who 
visited our School last month. We 
are glad to get such words of appreci- 
ation, andYo publish them, not for the 
sake of self-glorification, but for their 
propoganda/ value. There are still 
some parents who are not willing to 
send their deaf children to this School 
for fear that they will not be well treat- 
ed. Some.people don’t seem to be 
able to get the idea out of their heads 
that the O.S D. is a’sort of asylum, a 
place of detention for ‘‘dummies.”’ 
Whereas it is just a public school for 
the deaf, doing for the deaf the same 
kind of work that the other schools do 
for the hearii We do even more, 
for, in addition to the usual public 
school education, we teach several vo- 
xfational subjects, we carry on high 
school work for such pupils as aspire to 
advanced instruction and give the pupils 
a much better training in conduct, 
morals and religion than some children 
get at home. 


=—== 


The following definition is a good 
example of the verbose possibilities of 
the English language. A pupil asked a 
learned professor, ‘What is laughter?” 
This. is the professor's answer: ‘‘My 
boy, a laugh isa peculiar contortion 
of the human countenance, voluntary 
or involuntary, superinduced by a con- 
catenation of external ‘circumstances, 
seenorheard, of a ridiculous, ludic- 
rous, jocose, mirthful, funny, facetious 
or fanciful nature, and accompanied by 


Springs Convention, and: he 

his confreres that he will'do his utmost 
to maintain, and as far as possible 
improve upon, the good work that the 
Ontario School has done in the past, 
and to promote in every possible: way 
the best interests of the deaf throughout 
this Province. nie 
Following are some of the greetings 
referred to above: ‘ 


Mr. H. B, Fetterly has been appoin- 
ted to the position of superintendent 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
at Belleville, succeeding the late. Dr. 
C. B. Coughlin. Mr. Fetterly comes 
to the position after long experience in 
educational work in Ontario as teacher, 
principal and inspector. We wel- 
come him to our special branch of ed- 
cuation and wish him all success.-R. in 


r of 


Mr. Fetterly, who for a numbe: ‘ 
ub- 


years has been connected with the pi 
lic schocl system of Ontario, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Ontario School for af at Belle- 
ville. We welcome*him into the pro- 
fession. —The Missouri Record. 


Of the delegates at the Conference 
none seemed more interested than did 
the two new members who have’ re- 
cently assumed charge of large residen- 
tial schools, narfely Superintendent H. 
B. Fetterly of Belleville, Ontario, Ca- 
nada, and'Superintendent D, A. Mc 
Neil of Talladega, Alabama. It was a 
real pleasure to fraternize with these 
gentlemen. —Maryland Bulletin. 


‘The Canadian brings the information 
that the Ontario School bas a new 
Superintendentin the person of H. B. 
Fetterly. 

The Canadian School has had some 
able Superintendents and Mr. Fetterly 
from his record gives promise of living 


—The Manitoba Echo. ! 


indeed fortunate in having at ics head 


such a man/as Supt. Fetterly, and we 


wish him and the school the best of 
success.—The Lone Star. 


an age-long ques- 
tion, hatever the answers may be, | 
time is not always what it seems to be. | 
For example, on Thursday, Oct, 
30th, at 7/p.m., a man in ‘Toronto 
phoned a friend in Sydney, Australia at 
7 p.m. on Wednesday, Oct. 29th. We 
are quite familiar with the fact that we, 
Canada, may g<t a report, say.at one 
p.m. of an event that took place in| 
England at five p.m. A person who, 
crosses the 180th meridian going west, 
has an eight-day week; if going east, 
the week, for him, has only six days. 


On page 8 of the issue there is a 
short story entitled ‘‘Honest’ John’s 
Thanksgiving,” that wasevidently writ- 
ten to teach or illustratethe proverb, 
“*Honesty is the best policy.”* Itis a 
nice story, but we ‘cannot very much 
commend the moral. Of course hon- 
esty is the best policy, butthat is not its 
true or sufficient motive. We should be 
honest because itis right fo be honest, 
and wrong and sinful not to be honest. 
’ Aman whois honest just because it 
is the best policy, is not an honest man’ 
so faras his principles and character 
are concerned. It implies that he would 
be dishonest if convinced that this 
would be more to his advantage. 


The Rochester School, of which 
Mr. T. C. Forrester'is the able and 
progressive Superintendent, has under 
| way the erection of an entirely new 
plant. _ Last yeara new heating build- 
ing, including kitchens, laundry, etc, 


tleville school is 


if 
Qntario School) 
Another daughter, Mrs. 

Ashcroft, taught ‘fora 

Michigan School, and introdi 

‘oral’ method of ‘teacl 

‘school. © She later 

dent’ of the McKay tic 
Montreal,” which position’ she-held 
for nearly fifty ‘years... Another 
daughter, “Miss Mossie McGann, 
taughe for several years in the Miss- 
issippi School for the Deaf, where 
she became a im of that-dread 
scourge, yellow fever. Mrs. Watson 
was. the last of her family generation 
to pass on. During the many. years her 
husband! was. superintendent: of the 
Washington and later “the Idaho 
school for the deaf and blind, she was 
very active in the work.” In both 
states. much pioneer work hadto be 
done and many difficulties overcome. 
Mrs. Watson’ was most successful as 
ateacher, using and teaching her pupils 
to! use the manual alphabet with amaz- 
ing facility and rapidity, and giving them 
‘a\sound foundation in English that 
enabled nota few to go on to college. 
Few lives have been more whole- 
heartedly dedicated ‘to the service of 
deaf children. 


ter, Mra. 


Cornerstone of the Saskatch- 
ewan School for the Deaf is 
' Laid 
: The cornerstone of the new Saska- 
katchewan School for the Deaf was 
laid in September at Saskatoon by the 
premier. Those. taking part in the 
ceremonies were: Hon. Howard M. 
Conell, provincial treasurer, Dr. W. 
C. Murray, president of the University 
of Saskatchewan, Major J. W.. Hair, 


was built and occupied. This fall, at}and Dr. J. S. Huff, director of 


up to the standard. the opening of the school; 

The Canadian carries a very fine boys moved into their fine new  dor- 

half-tone of Mr. Fetterly and biograph- mitory, which has just been completed, 

ical sketch which shows him tobe a and which contains every modern de: 

great force in Canadian education: _| vice for the comfort and enjoyment o 

Here is wishing him’every success. | the pupils. 
—Ohio' Chronicle. | 


“The, new. superintendent :of he (77.eve are, proud of our new Model 14 


Ontario School for the Meat, Belleville 


the older ; education, for th 


Linotype. We now have a battery of | members, Mr. David Peikoff to attend 
three machines, ‘the other two being | the ceremony. ; : 


is Mr. H. B. Fetterly, a man of long 
and wide experience in educational 
work in Canada. The Canadians are 
always careful in placing the education- 
al work of their schools for the deaf 
in capable hands, and we wish Mr. 
Fetterly success in his work. 
Michigan Mirror. 
Two of the new members of the 
Conference, Supt. H. B. Fetterly of 
Ontario, Canada, and Supt. D. A- 
McNeill of Alabama, made a very 
favorable impression upon the other 
members, These two men have 


meeting of the Conference and both 
had years of experience in public 
school education. There were 
several other new members present, 
but they were well known to the 
majority of the members of the Con- 
ference. —The Colorado Index. 


The School for the Deaf at Belle- 
ville, Ontario, began its 1930-31 term 


a cackle, chortle, cachinnation, gigele, 
(gurgle, gufaw, or roar.’” 


| under the control of a new Superinten- 
dent, H. B. Fetterly, M. A. Mr. 


entered the profession since the last" 


Intentypes. Mr. Davies went to Brook- 
1 


{ 


| 


| 


rating of 90 percent. 


Here is a good, mathematically 
true precept: ‘“Thebest angle from 
| which to approach any subject, or to 
undertake any task, is the try angle.'” 
i SLOTS INE 


In the Annals for September, Editor 
Fusfeld has compiled a review of the 
lop. . for last year, printing there in 
a most interesting and noteworthy sel- 
ection of the more important views ex- 
pressed in the school papers. It is to 
- be hoped that Mr.’ Fusfeld will use 
jhis clippers and paste pot with equal 


skill’ on this year’s product of editorial | ween the O. S. D. 
thought, for he has brought together | George, O- 


lyn last summer with the intention of |-height, the main pa 
spending two weeks in the Linotype | in frontage and with 
factory there, but after a quizzing by | 120) feet. 
the head instructor, Red was given a} rooms, and dormitories. to, accom- 


¢ province. e in- 
scription reads: ‘‘School for the Deaf. 
This stone was laid by the Honorable 
J. T.. M. Anderson, M.°A., L. L.* 


f|B., D. Paed., premier of Saskatche- 


wan, September 27, A.-D; 1930.’ 
The executive committee of the 

Western Canada. Association of the 

Deaf delegated one of the committee 


The building will be three storeys in 
being 226 feet 

ie extending 

There will DW fifteen class 


modate_ 160 pupils. The auditorium 


—The Deaf Oklohoman will have. a seating capacity for 400. 


‘The heating plant is equipped to 
burn Saskatchewan coal. 

The ‘work on the building is well 
advanced and thecontractor says the 
building will be closed in by the 
beginning of November.—Manitoba 
Echo. 


Ruskin says: ““To practice patience, 
that requires nearly as much practising 
‘as music does.’’? And who requires 
more of such practice than teachers? 


In the Teachers’ Le: game. bet- 
and King 


S. D. were right on edge 


a valuable collection of literature and | and took all four points, rolling 2321 


idea. 
We heartily second the motion. 


—The South Dakota Banner. | for their total which is a nice score for 


amixedteam. 


-his_ composition 
visit of the deaf 


in teach- 

finally tossed out “every 

abe tie i Alt yy secnse 0 

rete n n sample box intment. Poor Gran: 

, ; a ? ‘About eight o'clock we left school and | ma! About ten-thirty we passed out 

closed “intermediates; arrived) at the Y.M.C.A. ” We| of the hall, saying “‘good-night’” and 

he? resident t in and took off our coats. About | thanking the teachers for the good 

hundred people were there. The | time as we left. At the residences 

| people Promenaded around the hall| we chatted for a while, but, as we 

pie: $$ rt hile the committee selected the best | were tired, we soon crawled under 

pic Costume was the real fun-maker during | COs™™es. Douglas McMillen came | the blankets,’ at 
chides e Ch or the supper hour * = w=, | second but he did not get a box from 


uperinten! s Fig tes the committee. Mr. O” Gorman f y evening, Nov. 13th, 
before December 15th, and must When David Long opened his last |‘chose George and me evs Gane of Algonquin intermediate 
make’ arrangements for their trans- _parcel from home, what a surprise he 


ang ‘i i monkey - pillow. He won but the | softball team partook of the reward for 
portation. © eae had! There wasabrand new suit. At} committee gave both of usa bar. Af-| champions. s 
They must also agree to have them Hallowe’en _and ikgsiving the | ter‘that Mr. O'Gorman chose afew} At five-thirty the budding. athletes 
returned to the school for the're-open- O.'S. D. ice haBdled a consi-|/ deaf boys and some hearing boys. | appeared neatly dressed for'the o¢ca- 
ing on the morning of December derably larger volume of mail than | They tried to see who could drink a| Sion and in a few minutes’ each one 
30th; ki , usual. Mostly parcels of good things! bottle of pop, through a nipple, the | 45 doing justice to an excellent meal. 

from home, and necessary clothes, for Two after dinner speeches were 


quickest. George Bostnari c: first. 
7 i the cold weather will soon be here. |The committee gave him another bar. | made, one by Stanley Powell, captain 
Local News | On Saturday November 8 th, Robert | After that we tried to see who could oli the p lconguine and the othe Ey 
sit ght ! Robertson, Ian Si Charlie Lee, | eat apiece of pie fastest with our hands ve owalewicz, captain of the 
Harold Smith's parents from To- Jack ‘Angus aide eed Mee tied behind our backs. A hearing boy | Crees. ‘ : 
ronto visited him on November 2, sic ored from Toronto to spend the | came first, and I came second. ‘The|_ The evening wasclosed with, ‘God 
Helen McNish is st home in Kirk- week-end holiday at the. Sclgol: | omnivee threw some bars’ on the Save the King./’ 
field. She visited in Toronto for a Robert Robertson graduated last year r, and everyone had a scramble for feball i 
week last August. -__| fom the School atertakingatofo year |them. ‘The pany broke up about hal CeCe AES 
One of our latest arrivals was Alfred curve the Bich Bae! ake Lore pty rede babes ae as uninterrupted schedule the Colts and 
Black of Hamilton. Alfred is in the ~'™PS0% whose home ts in Ottawa, is 2 5 Riselays were tiedin percentage. Only 


junior department. 

Present. = < p off as the Colts took the first two, mak- 
ir ts a The foll write- f the|* 4 i 

Midi Vale nd Caring Buchan "Theo, een een, | site ating, rte, the] ee Calne oe ak 
who were in | ig! joo} last year horizontal ladders, and slides have been composition on Hallowe'en by Edrie proved a decisive victory forthe Colts, 
are working in Toronto. | agreat addition. to the play ground. | Kinsella of the High School. ““The | 2S they fielded, hit and ran the bases in 
Armistice Day was observed in all Sometimes children get tired of playing | following night our party was held in| ne fashion. In the second game 
departments of the. School by a two &Mmes, butnever seem totireinmaking | the assembly hall. During the day | Matthews pitched a,fine game for the 
minute silence at eleven o'clock. use of the apparatus recently provided. | most of the pupils had been busy get-| Riselayr. His control was perfect, and 


nect. On-account of darkness the 
games was called yith.one inning to 
play. When the game was again called 
Colts hit hard and drew several walks 
to count six runs. The lays, in 
their half, counted twice but it wasn’t 
enough,and the game ended 9 to’6 for 
the Colts. The line-up of the winning 
team is B.. Richardson(capiain) 1.f., 
R. Thompson p., Mr. Cunningham 

b. Mr. Sirattonc., G. 


~ On returning from Toronto Miss initiative among the children, some- 
-James reports that-Mr. Byrne whohas thing which children in an institution 
been'ill for some time is improving. _ oftenlack because of so much neces- 


_ George Hunter, whose home is near , *4°Y SUPetvision. 
Belleville, visited his parents for; The Y’s Men’s Club of Belleville 
Thanksgiving. ~ George is still work- * stage an annual Hallowe'en party in 
ing in Toronto. the Belleville Y. M.C. A. This s 
& ‘year Mr. M Blanchard was in| Hall, the boys had not yet arrived, 
Estella and Alber. Gerow had a Charge of the girls’s room at this en. | but there were several cats and a few 
pleasant surprise on Sunday last when tertainment, whilst Mr. J .j. O'G teachers there. While we were wait- 
their father’ motored down from : shoys’ rag, | ing for the others, we spent the time 
Peterb bh +man had charge of the boys’ room. | !ng for the others, Ps 
pater ade UT Several of the senior boys, who “had | getting acquainted. | Some wore very | Brioam 2.b., Mr. O'Hara 3. 
Raymond Hunter, a brother of , costumes, went down with Mr. O’ funny Soe. a as baat? id Burlie, Maitre and La Tour as utility 
George's, has a good job with the Gorman. They entered into all the | tramps, oldie satts ome men. g : 
plumbing contractors who are putting | games and several were recepients of }™en, and o Stand n¢. tata eee a 
in the new steam mains at the School. | prizes. were dressed as girls, and’ some girls! The champion “‘Colts’’ were ten- 
were dressed as boys. Zellick Shiff, | dered a Banquet in the main dining 
who was: dressed us an old Jewish | room on Armistice Day. As “The 
beggar, was ee splendid comic, and | Bavavet is the Hockey Banquet, this 
fs ince | W072 prize. Another prize was won | was a very unpretentious affair. Fhe 
of ih Recraon, Ales fas se (Oy Mis Per ina wondeial at “ena weve aS so proved rl 
the ladicevand one for the high’ cingle | costume: My costume was a very | treat. Mrs. Thomas O' Hara present- 
Hae ae Lees ane ONS ie sin | old fashiond black dress and bonnet | ed the ‘‘Colts’’ with a three pound box 


Miss Sylvi: Il of Stamford, | for the gentlemen for any afternoon : | 
neat Ne Rae a auamlord, | hat three teams from the School. wish | "Bich once belonged to my grand- | of chocolates for the occasion. After 


a pate ther. 
Mr. George Bell of St. Thomas on | to roll a practice game. This will en-| 00> = : 
ds + ze glad that thereswas | away,-Mr. Lally, teacher-in-charge of 
November 8. ‘The ceremony was per. | able our new bowlersto improve, and} 1 og “aod those who were not | the soltball league, spoke briefly in re- 
formed in the Stamford United | givesthen a chance fof the prize as the | ? S ; 
: , : ; i in the games enjoyed themselves there. | gard to the development of sportsman- 
Church brize goes tothe one rolling 2 s"utne| At the beginning of the games six| ship. Hethen askedthe captain of the 
hshek tate cnet ane ale, dint | management begs cee eee a sia alias be 
ed by the Toronto Star for solutions noe Sturdy, the fist of Nene of the most interesting and Bmene ay Bert ake as follows: igs oan of 
totheir “‘Know Canada‘” - contest. riends of Miss Norma Kosalind | the games was one in which an‘apple | my team I wish to thank all my team 
Incidentally Billy, and the boys, who | Smith of Toronto gathered at. the | and a small sack of flour were tied to | mates for the way in which they play- 
are helping him, should make’ agood | Evangelical Church for the Deaf, 9n | opposite ends of a stick which swung|ed. I think that we deserved to win 
showing in their school geography. | Wellesley Street. The _ occasion | around. ‘The contestants knelt on the | because of good hitting, pitching and 
was a happy one, as Norma's friends | door and tried to bite the apple. It fielding. We had to fight for every 
were holding a spewcr for her. | was almost impossible to do this, and| game, and | want tu thank the other 
d Norma was the recépient of a ,very | they often got a good bump by either} teams because _ they played_ fairly. 
al of real hard work, but the advan- | pretty China breakfast set from her| the apple or the bag. This game was| When we beat them, they’ did not 
ae of having a much largerice surface | many friends. Miss Ada James of |iried again and again by different play- | show any ill-well. Pethaps. they will 
fill more than repay the boys for their |the School staff was, present that) crs until the'appie was in pieces. All| win next. time.. I wish to thank Mr. 
out and then the strenuous work | evening. Norma received her cle-| the games were interesting, and ll too | Lally who was in charge of the league, 
35 helped to put them in shape for the | mentory education here, later spending | soon they were over. and refereed the ‘games. Also. Mr. 
ockey season. ‘| two Gen Kensal Greet hen] “When the games were ores, the Cineetony chairman ibe Aibletc 
TI . ”, | Washington D. C, and returned here ids brought inthelunch. The tasty | Committee, for arranging the banquet. 
ie beye othe, 02 $3 De Print Shep forthe frst year of our regular high lunch ohendee’daaghauts: apples and |'Ta7 them and Mest: MacClagesge: 
listing the rectestignal set ties of the school course. She has the very | home-made candy was served by the| who has got such a nice meal for 
School year 1930-31, and the commit- pencete thes for happiness from: all} maias, ee MacCeerare is sock He and to Mrs. O” Hara for the andy, 
tees toh: * who: knew her. ers on duty, Misses Ford, Deannard, give “my sincere thanks. ie 
the (ado EEE one The following is an extract from a| Burt, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. and Mrs. | banquet ended with the School Yell, 
Yitations to the Hallowe'en party was' composition on Hallowe'en by Ernest | Blanchard, and Mr. Fetterly also , followed by the speaking of God Save 


another nicely turned out job. 


began to get dressed right after supper. 
The supervisors told some of us, who, 
| were ready sooner than others, to go 
into the dormitories where the babies 
slepr. Some of them were very fright- 
ened, but others knew us. 
“‘When we reached the Assembly 


Last month sevefiteen members of 
the staff bowled a practice game on the 
Recreation Alleys. The management 


William Le Tang who isin  atten- 
dance for the first time this year 
recently received, his first bundle of 
Papers from his brother in Sault | Ste. 
Marie. ~ 


‘The boys have undertaken to enlarge 
their rink. - This has entailed a great 


* Maitre of Grade VIL. This paragragh helped. During supper, everyone The King. 


workihg with his father in Toronto at good time’? ? two games were necessary in the play- » 


Seems to be bringing out considerable | ting. ‘their costumes prepared. We | ‘ht opposing sluggers couldn't con-———~ 


the last piece of pie had been stowed | 


Swimming at the Y.M.C.A. 
Jean Green _ 

Last Thursday the big girls got ready 
to go to the Y.M.C.A. They wore 
middies,coats and tams. Then we went 
tothekitchen. We had bread and butter 
and milk: We went to the Y.M.C.A. 
about 4.30 o'clock. We walked fast 
and arrived at “the Y.M.C.A. with 
Miss Hegle and Miss Lally. 

Miss Lally asked the girls what they 
would like to play. We played many 
games. The girls played basketball. 
Then the-girls went swimming. The | 
water was cold. x | 

Wehad a good swim. Then we | 
dressed to go home. Mr. Flagler did 
not come for us in thebus because one 
of the tires of the bus blew out. So we 
had to walk home. 


Swimming at the Y.M.C.A. 
Antonia ‘Trottier 

Every Thursday afternoon the girls 
go swimming in the Y.M.C.A. 

After school the girls who are going 
to the Y.M.C.A., eat a small lunch 
in the kitchen. They leave school 
about 4.300’clock. They walk to 
the city. Two teachers meet them at 
the top of Bridge Street hill. Then” 
the teachers take them tothe Y. M. 
C. A. They play games for some 
timein the gymnasium. After playing 
games, they go swimming. They 
return to school about 6. 30 o'clock. 
The girls enjoy swimming very much. 


Teachers’ Convention 
Florence Langdon 

The Visit of The Teachers from 
Lennox and Addington. 

On October ninth and tenth the 
teachers of Lennox and Addington 
visited our school. They observed in 
several classrooms. “They had lunch 
in the assembly-room. In the after- 
noon they watched some children 
dance, and the rhythm work. At 
four o'clock they left for Lennox and 
Addington. 


The Disaster of the R. 101 
Dennis Armes 

I heard that the great  dirigible 
plunged to the earth in France. 
telling you about the R. 101. 

The people of England heard that 
the Graf Zeppelin was the largest 
dirigible in the world, Tiey built 
the R. 101 in Cardington. It took 
them four years to build it. Its length 
was 732 ft.; diameter 131 ft.; .ton- 
nage 151 tons. Its loss cost ten mil- 
lion dollars. It flew over London for 
atest which was successful. 

On October 4th, ar 2. p. m. it was 
ready to fly to[ndia. _ It, left Carding- 
ton. The next morning at 2. a. m. 
the great'dirigible crashed in France. 
Forty-seven persons were burned to 
death. Seven persons were saved, 
but suffered a great deal. 


Swimming at the 

vY.M.C.A. 

Frank Breeze 
On October the eighteenth the 
boys went to the Y.M.C.A. When 
they boys reached the Y.M.C.A., 
they took off their clothes as quick as 
a flash and ran and jumped into the 
pool. The water in the pool was warm. 
They stayed there for about one hour. 
They had a good time. They hope 


they will go to the Y.M.C.A. again. | 


Some of the boys taught other boys, 
who cannot swim, how to swim. 


The Visit of my Mother in 
October _ 
Gracie Dart 
The nineteenth of this month was 
my birthday. | My mother and step- 
. father motored here from Smith's 
Falls on’ Friday, reaching here about 


| teachers ¢. 
j ington to 
| served in. several classrooms, and four 


| They were very much pleased with 


- Bert Richardson. 


Tam | 


see my mother again as she had never. 
told me in her letter about this vi 
Mother invited me to go to the 
cafe with father and her in the city for 
dinner. We spent’ about two hours 
shopping in Belleville. “Then we re- 
turned to the School. They stayed 
here and chatted with me for over an 
hour. They left Belleville about half 
past three thatafternoon. We hada 
great time. 4 


’ 


The Visit of the Teachers 
Zellick Shift 

On Thursday, October 9h, there 

were several teachers from North Fron 

tenac who came hereto have a meeting 
in the Assembly-Room at night. 

‘The next day in the forenoon more 

¢ from Lennox and Add- 

our school. They ob- 


groups observed in my classrooms. 


our work. 


The Senior League 
Ernest MAITRE 

I would like to tell you about the 
senior softball feague. 

“There were three teams in the senior 
league. The captains were Gordon 
Richardson, James Matthews, and 
They chose up-the 
teams. I was on Bert Richardson's 
team. The three teams played very 
well this year. They were called the 


Native Sons, Colts and Riselays. Miee=}, 


tick, Matthews and Thompson have 
pitched good games throughout the 
season. Matthewsis the strike out king 
of the senior league. He struck out 
forty-three men during the season. Bell 
and Meloche are the best outfielders of 
the senior league. Meyette was the best 
catcher in the senior league. Matthews 
hit the longest home run. Matthews 
and B. Richardson played off for the 
championship of theleague. B. Rich- 
ardson won 11 to 5 from_Matthews in 
the first game. Thompson pitched very 
well and struck out eight men. In the 
second game Richardson again won by 
9:66. We had a nice banquet on 
Tuesday night. 


The Intermediate League 
B. Agopsowicz 
Mr. Stratton chose four teams for 
the intermediate boys. The four teams 
were: the Crees, the Hurons, the 
Alyonquins and the Iroquois. Steve 
Kowalewicz is the captain of the 
j Crees, Fred Dixon the Iroquios, Stan- 
| ley Powell the Algonquins, and Stew- 
art Donaghy the Hurons. After the 
| play-off the teams, who win the 
!championship in the intermediate 
league, will have a banquet. 


! The Visit of the R 100 


Helen Bartkiewicz 

Last summer the R 100 flew across 
the, Atlantic Ocean from England and 
Jarrived at Montreal. ‘Then she flew 
jpast the cities of Toronto, Ottawa, 
| Niagara Falls and Hamilton. In 
!the morning the R 100 flew over 
| Hamilton My mother awakened me 
{She told meto come to see the R 100. 
jLrantoseeit. It was very large and 
jpreuy. It wasshiny. 


; The Visit of the Teachers from 
Lennox aud Addington 
| G. Clark 
t Two weeks ago there were about 
jone hundred and fifty people visiting 
ourschool. They were all teachers, and 
they came from Lennox and Adding- 
ton County. They were divided in 
eight groups in visiting the classes. 
They had dinner in the Assembly-Hall. 
In the afternoon all of them went to 


if 


like to have 


Girls Ball Games 
Goldie Macnab 
There are'two! senior teams for girls’ 
sports. Each team has a captain. ‘They 
are Rose Bendict and Gladys Clark: 
Rose's team is called) “The! Dia- 
monds.”” and Gladys’ team 3s called 
“The Rainbows.’’ 1am on the Rain- 
bows. We play. softball and basketball 
every Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoon. Gladys has won five 

games, and Rose has won three. 


‘he O.S.D. Carpenter 
Shop 
Wallace Sloan 

Many boys work in the carpenter- 
shop. They repair furniture, and they 
make furniture fortheir parents, or for 
themselves to take home. I’made a 
cupboard for my father last year. My 
father was pleased with it We work 
in the carpenter-shop from three 
o'clock until four thirty o’clock every 
day except Saturday. We work from 
eight o'clock until eleven thirty on 
Saturday. I have worked in the carpen- 
ter-shop for three years. We do much 
of our work on machines. We have 
several very fine machines. Sometimes 
we do some outside work around the 
main building and residences. 


‘The Disaster of the R-101 
Anival Shepherd 

[ am sorry to hear chat the R-101 
the greatest airship in the world, wasa 
failure in reaching India from England. 

While on her way to India, she met 
with an accident over France. Before 
there came bad luck in the airship, .a 
big storm came up with heavy.rain and 
wind. Here tail fell off and the ship 
went dowon to the earth with all the 
menin it. They were burnt to death. 
All of them were burried in England. 
‘The accident happened on October 4. 


The New Bridge in Belleville 
Alma E. Sanders 

On September the tenth we arrived 
safely at Belleville station about 8.05 
p. m. A bus took us to the school and 
we passed over the new bridge. We 
saw it and it is more beautiful than 
any other bridge that I have seen. [ 
shall take some pictures of the bridge 
this session. Every Sunday we go for 
a walk and pass over the bridge. Many 
people like st and they said that the 
bridge has made Believille much pret- 
tier. I think that many people are 
proud because they have a new bridge 
in Belleville. Belleville is now build- 
ing. another new bridge uptown. It 
will be just like the lower bridge 
-which I have described. 


Our New Superintendent 
Jean Thompson 

Dr. Coughlin was a good superin- 
tendent for twenty-two years. He pass- 
ed away suddenly on December the 
tenth, 1928. Mr. Campbell was acting 
superintendent until July}, 1930. 

Last Spring we were glad when we 
heard that we were going to have a; 
new superintendent. One day in the 
Spring he and his daughters visited 
our school. -He looked kind and; 
good. He liked our school very, 
much. On July the first Mr. Fetterly 
began his work at the school. ! 

In September we came to school on 
September the tenth. He has purchased 
new’ playground equipment for us. 
He wants us to have a good time. 
Welike his rule. We are very glid 
to take art and domestic science. He 
is allowing the pupils to take work in 


the Assembly-Hall to see the. rhyhm 


the High School. 


to hear that my mother was thought to 
have a bad disease. 
toi 
two months. [helped aunt’ Minnie 


On July 15th; I went to Toronto with 
my brother, aunt Minnie and father to 
see my mother. 
hérd, Roy: Lethbridge and “William 
Williamson. Thar night I returned) : 


Sloan’s Re-anion on July 19th. About 
‘one hundred and twenty-five relatives 


swimming, playing soft-ball and races. 
We had a picnic too. 


| munks. 


My Summer Holidays 
‘ Wallace Sloan 
When I wenthome, I was surprised 


I felt very’sorry 


her. She stayed ir, Toronto for 


feed the chickens and hoe the garden. 


I'met Anival/Shep- 


home. Thad a good time. 
My father invited my friends and 
relatives to a picnic which was called 


came tothe Innisfal’ Park. We had ~ 


Thad a ‘very 
pleasant time. Bernard Elliott gave 
me a surprise and visited my home. 
He stayed there for a while. Then he 
went to Collingwood. 

On_Avgust | used to go to Barrie 
every week. I visited my brother 
Harry where he worked on Mr. Stew- 
art’s farm. 

In August 3rd, my mother came 
home. At first she did not look well. 
She went to the lake for a week. She 
came back home. She recovered. | 
am glad that she is getting better. 

On August 17th, [ went to Palgrave 
with Harry. I met many deaf people. . 
I had an enjoyable time there. 

On August 31st, I went to Barrie to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Johiiston. Then it 
was not long until I) returned once 
moreto the O. S. D. 


What Willie Verdon and. I 
Did Last Summer 
James CeccHINI 

One Saturday night William Verdon 
came to my place to see me. | was 
very much surprised. We talked for 
alongtime. William* cold me_ that 
he was lonesome when he was alone 
fishing, and he wanted me to come 
with him. I asked my parents if [ 
could go fishing, and they told me that 

I could fish on Monday afternoon. 
William and I got ready to go away 
to a lake and rode on our bicycles for 
along distance. It was twenty-one 
miles, but we finally reached the lake. 
We hid our bicycles under the big 
bushes with many branches and went 
* 


to a row-boat. We went out in 

1 paddled and William fished. 
caught thitty-one fish on Monday and 
forty fish gn Tuesday morning and 
afternoon. We cooked five fish at a 
sn.all island where we slept for three 
nights, and were not afraidthere. We 
saw the Laurentian Mountains, a 
beaver, an otter, silver foxes and chip- 


Errol Boyd’s Flight 
Franklin De Shetler. 

Mr. Boyd lived in Toronto with his 
wife and his daughters and_his sons. 
He got ready to fly from Newfound- 
land to England and shook hands with 
all his friends. He started to fly early 
in the morning. People waved theit — 
hands or hats at‘him. He flew across 
the Atlantic Oceanto England He 
stayed there for a few days. When the 
people in Toronto heard about him, 
they were very glad because he is 4 
Canadian air pilot. 


A 
ind $16, 000, y 
postal notes, and carried $25,000,000 
in 78,000 separate post office’ savings 
accounts. There are now. 4,000 rural 
routes and 13,000 ‘post offices. 


Wollaston Lake Has Two Outiets 
An interesting feature about Wollas- 
ton lake, shownion the map as cover- 


ing about,1;000, square miles of Fond. 


du-lac River. basin in northerst| : 
(chewan published by the I opographi- 
cal Survey, Department of the: [nteri- 
or, is that. it: has two large joutlets. 
These.are Fond-du-lac. river draining 
to lake “Athabaska and thence. to the’ 
Arctic ocean, and’ Cochrane ‘river 
flowing to Reindeer lake and: through, 
Reindeer and Churchill rivers to Hud- 
son bay. 


Fralt¢ Growing in Canada 
All kinds of, fruits are successfully 
grown in all except the colder parts of 
the Dominion “of Canada; but fruit- 
growing asa commercial industry is 
limited to certain well-defined districts 
these _being* principally the Annapolis 
valley: in Nova Scotia; the southern 
half of Ontario, and the valleys of 
British Columbia. ‘The valley of the 
St. John river in New Brunswick pro- 
duces apples on a commercial scale, 
and there are _parts of Quebec, notably | 
in the counties of Rouville, Hunting- 
Chateauguay, Jacques Cartier, 
and Stanstead ‘where. apple- growing is 
successfully practised ona commercial 
teale, é 3 
Hugo Icobergs 
_ Stories toldiby the crew of a whal- 
ing ship which” has recently returned 
from a two-and-a-half years voyage in 
the Antarctic, should dispose of the 
itice Who! mourn that it is impossible 
d adventure in modern life. + 
‘The ship's crew have been studying 
the habits of the whale, but the thrills 
Came from icebergs says a writer in 
Answers, At one time the vessel was 
surrounded. by about: two thousand. 
tgs; and ‘on another occasion’ met 
one a hundred and fifty miles long and 
eleven wide, the largest ever known! s 
She was in the midst of fierce storms 
which threw: her. into countless. dani=| 
fers. Once, the captain tried to shel- 
ter from an impending storm, and sail- 
ed innocently inte a bay. To his 
astonishment, he soon found his ship. 
Surrounded \by icebergs. By clever 


and 


hi 
's needle plying swiftly. 
forth, ‘night and night, in th 
little home “in Cambridge, 
chusetts; the idea of the lock stitch 
| made with a double thread, which isthe 


Ment was formed in Uganda for the 
of controlling these elephant 
‘herds and protecting native cultivation.- 
= During 1929 over a thousand’ ele- 
phants were killed by the game Frangers 
ad native guards. E 
There are many rare and interesting 
‘Animals in this part of Africa, including 
lite rhinocerosses, mountain gorillas, 
situtungas, and whale headed storks. 


basic principle of the sewing machine, f 


to work itself ‘out in his’ mnid. 
‘When his invention was comple 
and’ worked successfully, Howe’s 
troubles “were not over, for years 
elapsed before people began to. buy 
sewing machines. They argued that 
they cost a great deal; ot out of order 
easily, and' would throw thousands of 
employees out of work. “Meanwhile 
Hongis wife died bl bce 
tion, and he: himself» was * to 
pend:on-his:father for a livelihood. 
Later, the worth of /his invention pro- 
ved itself and Howe became wealthy 
from the royalties paid'him by manu- 
facturers of sewing machines who used 
his patents. 


Engiand Not So Siow 

‘The distance between Paddington 
and Swindon in England, is seventy- 
six and one quarter miles. The Great 
Western Railway of that country had 
announced that it has ‘cut the time of 
‘one of its passenger frains between 
these stations to seventy minutes. That 
looks’ as if these English trains are 
operating at about sixty-six miles an 
hour. 

Sometimes we think that we are 
‘masters of all speed on this side of the 
water. When our trains average fifty 
miles an hour we consider that we are 
Not letting any grass grow under our 
feet. 

Not long agoa British aviator.weng 
out and flew'a seaplane at a speed of 
368 miles an hour. That was the 
fastest time ever made by any kind of 
vehicle capable of carrying a human 
bein; 


g- 

Ic'must be admitred that when the 
Old Country people set out to make 
fast time “they are ina hurry. It is 
‘quite erroneous to harbour the opinion 
that they are slow. They have a 
deisurely way in certain affairs, but in 


‘1 others they are speedy. 


Glacier Nutional Park 

Ofall the Canadian national moun- 
tain parks, Glacier Park, with an area 
of 468 spuare miles, lying athwart the 
summit of the Selkirks, is probably the 
most interesting and scenically beauti- 
ful. It is well named, fort is the home 
of glaciers—glaciers of all kinds; they 
are® everywhere in the wildest of wild 
confusion; Piedmont glaciers, cliff 
glaciers; hanging glaciers, glacierettes. 
The Selkitks are renowned for the 
number and purity of-their glaciers. In 


Not: yet received cur allowence of the 
Rational wealth. 


» Rats March In Millions 

An army of rats, millions strong, 
and-well-night idvincible, is reported 
tobe marching across Siberia. A 
laige-area‘is threatented with “famine, 
‘and :tbe‘rats are moving-in such Jarge 
bodiéé that they'can attack ‘everything 
in their path: They are travelling in- 
to Mafichuria, south of the River 
‘Argun, and reports that one detach- 
Ment is within 37 miles of Hailar are 
alarming the inhabitants far more than 
did the recent invasion of the Russ‘an 
army.’ Itis reported that the haras- 
sed Siberian Peasants are rising against 
the Soviet Government. The au- 
thorities ‘are firing grasslands in the 
hope of diverting the course of the rats, 
and are dis ing propagating some 
rapidly spreading epidemic among the 
invaders. © 


‘The Old Mohawk Church 

The old Mohawk ~ Church, the 
oldest Protestant Church in Ontario, 
is on the Six Nations’ Reserve near 
Brantford, “Ontario. Thegrave of 
Chief Joseph Brantis alongside its 
walls, and the church is proud of the 
silver communion service and Bible 
presented by Queen Anne. The 
service is inscribed: ~*“The gift of 
Her Majesty Anne, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain,4France and 
Ireland, afid Her Plantations in North 
America, Queen, to Her Indian 
‘Chapel ‘of the “Mohawks, 1712.”” 
The Church iga popular mecca® for 
tourists” S 


A Rich Man Brought to 
+ Terms 

Robert Carrick, one of the richest 
bankers of Scotland a few. generations 
ago, was as mean as he was wealthy. 
Being “one day visited by a deputation 
collecting subscriptions toward a new. 
hospital, he signed for two guin 
and one of the gentleman expressing 


‘The deputation next visited Wilson, 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
city, who, on seeing the list, cried: 
“‘What! ‘Carrick only two guineas! 


Tillget my money out as soon’ as pos-* 
sible’. ee 

Carrick took ‘the subscription list, 
erased the two guineas and’ substitu- 
ted fifty, on which Wilson immediately 


tore up the check. a 


The hospital was built, and here th 
best part of ‘the ‘story begins, for the 
man. who was thus forced, against his 
will, to raise the amount of his subscrip- 
tion, soon began to take an interestin 
the work the’ hospital was doing. Be- 
fore many ‘years he contributed suffi- 
Cient to fully’ endow and maintain it. 
Selected. 


—-—_—_ 


The Purpose of Education 
els not to save us from work, but 
to teach us to work well. 

Is not to give us thoughts, but to 
teach us to think. 

Is not to give.us facts, but to teach 
us t0 recognize them. 

Is not to fill with knowiedge, but 
to teach us how and where we can 
readily find out just what information 
on any subject we need and when we 
teed it. 

Is not to teach us to make ‘moncy, 
but to make“a'life. 

Is ‘not to mold the characters of 
pupils according to one set model, but 
develop each one's individuality and’ 
enable:him to make the best possible 
meet his ‘special aptitudes'and talents. - 


Learn ‘l'o Use Books 

One great object of the school is to 
teach the pupil how to use books, how. 
to-getout for himself what there is for 
him in the printed page. The man 
who cannot use books in our day has 
not learned the lessons of self help and 
the, wisdom of the race is not likely to 
become his. He will not fobs the 


busy age, people Who can affofd to stop 
and. tell him by oral instruction what he 
ought to be able to find out for himself 
by the use of the library.—Selected. 


‘There are two’ spirits of prayer; one 
that prays to get what it want he 
other to know what God wants it to 
get. —From S. S. Times. 


And if we will our God obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 

‘ —Dean Trench. 


Tet use gather up the sunbeams 
«Lying all around our path; 
Letuskeep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff. 


“| Letus find the sweetest comfort 


In the blessings of today, ‘y 
With a patienthand removing 
All the briars from the way. 
Phoebe Cary. 


Look for goodness, lock for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
‘To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Cary. 


A tart temper never mellows with 
age; and a sharp tongue is the only 
edged tool that grows keener with con- 
Stant use. Washington Irving.” 


{ 


would like to play. We played many | @reat time. : 


water was cold. 


Swimming at the Y.M.C.A. 
Jean Green _ 

Last Thursday the big girls got ready 
to go to the Y.M.C.A. They wore 
middies,coats and tams. Then we went 
to thekitchen. We had bread and butter 
and milk. We went to the Y.M.C.A. 
about 4.30 o'clock. We walked fast 


Miss Hegle and Lally. hour. They left Belleville about half 
Miss Lally gaked the girls what they | past three thatafternoon. We hada 


games. The girls played basketball. 
Then the.girls went swimming. The 


| ‘The Visit of the Teachers 
i | Zellick Shift 

Wehad a good swim. Then'we | On Thursday, October 9th, there 

dressed to go home. Mr. Flagler did ; were several teachers from North Fron 

not come for us in the bus because one tenac who came here to have ameeting 


bows. We play’ softball and basketball Wallace Sloan’. 


atly interested! in 
the O.S.D- We 


Girls Ball Games 
Goldie Mi 


There are two” Pa teams for girls’ 
} 4 rts. Each team 
and arrived at “the Y.M.C.A. with | here and chatted with me for over an see Rut Ben dict and Gladys Clark, 


captain. ‘They 


Rose’s team is called) “The! Dia- 
monds.”” and Gladys’) team- is called 
‘*The Rainbows.’” [amon the Rain- 


My Summer Holidays 


every Monday, Tuesday and Wednes-| When I wenthome, I was surprised 
day afternoon. Gladys has won five | to hear that my mother waathought to 
games, and Rose has won three. have a bad disease. 1° felt very’sorry 

2 tor her. She stayed ir. Toronto for 
two months. helped’ aunt Minnie 


‘The O.S.D. Carpenter 
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of the tires of the bus blew out. So we 
had to walk home. 


Swimming at the Y.M.C.A. ! 
Antonia ‘Trottier i 

Every Thursday afternoon the girls 
go swimming in the Y.M.C.A. 

After school the girls who are going 
to the Y.M.C.A., eat a small lunch 
in the kitchen. They leave school 
about 4.300’clock. They walk to 
the city. Two teachers meet them at 
the top of Bridge Street hill. Then” 
the teachers take them tothe Y. M. 
C. A. They play games for some 
time in the gymnasium. After playing 
games, they go swimming. They 
return to school about 6. 30 o'clock. 
The girls enjoy swimming very much. 


Teachers’ Convention 
Florence Langdon 

The Visit of The Teachers from 
Lennox and Addington. 

On October ninth and tenth the 
teachers of Lennox and Addington 
visited our school. They observed in 
several classrooms. “They had lunch 
in the assembly-room. In the after- 
noon they watched some children 
dance, and the rhythm work. At 
four o'clock they left for Lennox and 
Addington. 


The Disaster of the R. 101 


Dennis Armes 
I heard that the great dirigible 


plunged to the earth in France. Lam_ 


telling you about the R. 101. 
The people of England heard that 


“the Graf Zeppelin was the largest 


dirigible in the world, They built 
the R. 101 in Cardingtop. It took 
them four years to build it. Its length 
was 732 ft.; diameter 131 ft.; .ton- 
nage 151 tons. Its loss cost ten mil- 
lion dollars. It flew over London for 
atest which was successful. 

On October 4th, at 2. p. m. it was 
ready to fly to[ndia. _ It, left Carding- 
ton. The next morning at 2. a. m. 
the great dirigible crashed in France. 
Forty-seven persons were burned to 
death. Seven persons were saved, 
but suffered a great deal. 


Swimming at the 

xY.M.C.A. 

Frank Breeze 
On October the eighteenth the 
boys went to the Y.M.C.A. When 
they boys reached the Y.M.C.A., 
they took off their clothes as quick as 
a flash and ran and jumped into the 
pool. The water in the pool was warm. 
‘They stayed there for about one hour. 
They had a good time. They hope 
they will go to the Y.M.C. A. again. 
Some of the boys taught other boys, 

who cannot swim, how to swim. 


The Visit of my Mother in 
October _ 
Gracie Dart 
The nineteenth of this month was 
my birthday. My mother and step- 


. father motored here from Smith's 


Falls on’ Friday, reaching here about 


| They were very much pleased wit 


4 G. Clark 


in the Assembly-Room at night. 

‘The next day in the forenoon more 
teachers came from Lennox and Add- 
ington to our school. They ob- 
served in several classrooms, and four 
groups observed in my eso 
G 
our work. , 


The Senior League 
Ernest MAtTRE 
I would like to tell you about the 
senior softball feague. 
“There were three teams in the senior 
league. The captains were Gordon 
Richardson, James Matthews, and 


-Bert Richardson. They chose up-the 


teams. I was on Bert Richardson's 
team. The three teams played very 
well this year. They were called the 


Native Sons, Colts and Riselays. Mie}, 


tick, Matthews and Thompson have 
pitched good games throughout the 
season. Matthewsis the strike out king 
of the senior league. He struck out 
forty-three men during the season. Bell 
and Meloche are the best outfielders of 
the senior league. Meyette was the best 
catcher in the senior league. Matthews 
hit the longest home run, Matthews 
and B. Richardson played off for the 
championship of the league. B.,Rich- 
ardson won 11 to 5 from_Matthews in 
the first game. Thompson pitched very 
well and struck out eight mén. In the 
second game Richardson again won by 
9166. We had a nice banquet on 
Tuesday night. 


The Intermediate League 
B. Agopsowicz 
Mr. Stratton chose four teams for 
the intermediate boys. The four teams 
were: the Crees, the Hurons, the 
Alyonquins and the Iroquois. Steve 
Kowalewicz is the captain of the 
| Crees, Fred Dixon the Iroquios, Stan- 
| ley Powell the Algonquins, and Stew- 
“art Donaghy the Hurons. After the 
| play-off the teams, who win the 
| championship in the intermediate 
league, will have a banquet. 


! The Visit of the R 100 
i Helen Bartkiewicz 
Last summer the R 100 flew across 

the Atlantic Ocean from England and 
Jarrived at Montreal. ‘Then she flew 
| past the cities of Toronto, Ottawa, 
| Niagara Falls and Hamilton. In 
ithe morning the R 100 flew over 
| Hamilton My mother awakened me 
{She told meto come to see the R 100. 
| fran toseeit. It was very large and 
prey. It wasshiny. 


| The Visit of the Teachers from 
Lennox aud Addington 


‘Two weeks ago there were about 
jone hundred and fifty people visiting 
our school. They were all teachers, and 

| they came from Lennox and Adding- 
jton County. They were divided in 
eight groups in visiting the classes. 
They had dinnerin the Assembly-Hall. 
In the afternoon all of them went to 


Shop 
Wallace Sloan 

Many boys work in the carpenter- 
shop. They repair furniture, and they 
make furniture for their parents, or for 
themselves to take home. I made'a 
cupboard for my father last year. My 
father was pleased with it We work 
in the carpenter-shop from three 
o'clock until four thirty o’clock every 
day except Saturday. We work from 
eight o'clock’ until eleven thirty on 
Saturday. I have worked in the carpen- 
ter-shop for three years. We do much 
of our work on machines. We have 
several very fine machines. Sometimes 
we do some outside work around the 
main building and residences. 


‘The Disaster of the R-101 
Anival Shepherd 
[ am sorry to hear that the R-101 
the greatest airship in the world, wasa 
failure in reaching India from England. 
While on her way to India, she met 
with an accident over France. Before 
there came bad luck in the airship, a 
big storm came up with heavy.rain and 
wind. Here tail fell off and the ship 
went dowon to the earth with all the 
menin it. They were burnt to death. 
All of them were burried in England. 
‘The accident happened on October 4. 


The New Bridge in Belleville 
Alma E. Sanders 

On September the tenth we arrived 
safely at Belleville station about 8.05 
p. m. A bus took us to the school and 
we passed over the new bridge. We 
saw it and it is more beautiful than 
any other bridge that I have seen. [ 
shall take some pictures of the bridge 
this session. Every Sunday we go for 
a walk and pass over the bridge. Many 
people like it and they said that the 
bridge has made Believille much pret- 
tier. I think that many people are 
proud because they have a new bridge 
in Belleville. Belleville is now build- 
ing. another new bridge uptown. It 
will be just like the lower bridge 
-which I have described. 


Our New Superintendent 
Jean Thompson 


tendent for twenty-two years. He pass- 
ed away suddenly on Decemberthe 
tenth, 1928. Mr. Campbell was acting 
superintendent until July}, 1930. 

Last Spring we were glad when we 
heard that we were going to have a 
new superintendent. One day in the 
Spring he and his daughters visited 
our school. -He looked kind and 
good. He liked our school very 
much. On July the first Mr. Fetterly 
began his work at the school. 

In September we came to school on 
September the tenth. He has purchased 
new’ playground equipment for us. 
He wants us to have a good time. 
Welike his rule. We are very glid 
to take art anddomestic science. He 


the Assembly-Hall to see the rhyhm 


the High School. 


Dr. Coughlin was a good superin- ' 


is allowing the pupils to take work im they were very glad because he is # 


feed the chickens and hoe the garden, 
On July 15th, I went to Toronto with 
my brother, aunt Minnie and father to 
see my mother. I met Anival Shep- 
herd, Roy Lethbridge ‘and William 
Williamson. — That night I returned) 
home. I’had a good time. 

My father invited my friends and 
relatives to a picnic which was. called 
‘Sloan's Re-tnion on July 19th. About 
‘one hundred and twenty-five relatives 
came tothe Innisfal’ Park: We had 
swimming, playing soft-ball and races. 
We had a picnic too. Ihad a very 
pleasant time. Bernard Elliott gave 
me a surprise and visited my home. 
He stayed there for a while. Then he 
went to Collingwood. 

On_Avgust | used to go to. Barrie 
every week. I visited’ my brother 
Harry where he worked on Mr. Stew- 
art’s farm. 

In August 3rd, my. mother came 
home. At first she did not look well. 
She went to the lake for a week. She 
came back home. She recovered. | 
am glad that she is getting better. 

On August 17th, [ wentto Palgrave 
with Harry. I metmany deaf people. . 
I had an enjoyable time there. 

On August 31st, I went to Barrie to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Johriston. Then it 
was not long until I returned once 
moreto the O. S. D. 


What Willie Verdon and. I 
Did Last Summer 
James CeccHINI 

One Saturday night William Verdon 
came to my place to see me. | was 
very much surprised. We talked for 
along time. William‘ cold me_ that 
he was lonesome when he was alone 
fishing, and he wanted me to come 
with him. 1 asked my parents if 1 
could go fishing, and they told me that_ 
I could fish on Monday afternoon. 

William and I got ready to go away 
to a lake and rode on our bicycles for 
along distance. It was twenty-one 
miles, but we finally reached the lake. 
We hid our bicycles under the big 
bushes with many branches and went 
to a row-boat. We went out in 
1 paddled and Willliam fished. W 
caught thifty-one fish on Monday and 
forty fish gn Tuesday morning and 
afternoon. We cooked five fish at a 
sn.all island where we slept for three 
nights, and were not afraidthere. We 
saw the Laurentian Mountains, 2 
beaver, an otter, silver foxes and chip- 
munks. 


1 3 
} Errol Boyd’s Flight 
1 Franklin De Shetler 
| Mr. Boyd lived in Toronto with his 
| wife and his daughters and his sons. 
He got ready to fly from Newfound- 
! land to England and shook hands with 
all his friends. He started to fly early 
in the morning. People ‘waved theif 
hands or hats at‘him. He flew across 
the Atlantic Oceanto England He 
stayed there for a few days, When the 
people in Toronto heard about him, 


Canadian air pilot. 


rong, and. 
pie my money out as soon as pos- 
se Carrick ‘took the subscription list, 
of controlling these e! (3 nas eid 
Bei and protecting tetve pemisnt erased the twO guineas and: substitu- 
EP Diring 1929 over ath nd ele. | ed filty, on which Wilson immediately 

in were killed by the game rangers Th thee ilt, and hereth 
Pfative guards. best parcat ice Ce (or the 

= Ehere are many rare and interesti net hi 
Animals in this pare of Africa, inclading | 347, Who was thus forced, against his 
lw@Bits rhinoceros: in gorillas, | '!!,t0 raise the amount of his subscrip- 
fitatungas, ee aretalel theca ded sto: rks, tion, soon began to take an interest in 
Poa the work the“hospital was doing. Be- 
fore many years he contributed suffi- 
Cient to fully endow and maintain it. 

Selected. 


Chusetts; the idea of the lock stitch eh vet * 
000 | made witha double hread, whichisthe |or°g1) 638 of Geik hati c,| The Purpose of Education 

basic principle of the sewing machine, for ¢ich one to figure out how muck. |. 18 not to save us from work, but 

began to) work itself ‘out in “his mnid. to teach us to work well. 


‘When his invention was completed Seer AD takes Is not to give us thoughts, but to 
and worked successfully, “Howe's 


troubles were not over, for years not: aS Sh ed cur allowence of the Sa ane facts, but to teach | 
elapsed before people begat to buy? eanonal wealth: us to recognize ‘them. ¥ - ae i 
= [icacteeied Paataade| lst itarcntamiton |, age gris taint ba | 
on Lake! " sts | ©asily, and would throw thousands “of army Of rats, millions strong, | readily find out just what information 
Wollaateg Uake dae ae sae employees out of work. Meanwhile | and:well-night ifvincible, is reported | on any subject we need and when we 
An inte alerts on ts Covers | Howe's wife’ died as'a result ol’ priva- | (be marching across Siberia. | A | need it. 
ton lake, shown‘on the map tion, and he: himself) was obliged) to | large area‘is threatented with famine, | Is not to teach us to make ‘money, 
ing about LSDDD square miles at Ron’: | aod oni lhis'fasher (or a liveliicods [And therrsts'afe moving.ia sich Flarge| brie cates 
di ae River. basin in mortberSaske:I VStar, che worth of his invention pro, | bodiek that they can attack ‘everything | “Ie ase es mld. the characters. of 
tchewan published by the Topographi-) (24 inett and Howe became wealthy | in their'path: They are travelling in-| pupils according to one set model, but 
cal Survey, | Department ofthe ateri- | Fike royalties paid/him  by.mana~|to Manchuria, south “of the River | develop each one’s individuality and’ 
ot, sia Sats ite ses y tw Oy smog Outlets | para rere Gr ea wing machiics @hOwIee ‘Argun, and reportsthat one detach- | enable:him to make the best possible 
These are Fond-du-lac river draining | pis voters ment is within 37 miles of Hailar are | use of his special aptitudes'and talents 
‘3 lake Aiba ea toe. Tacs to the; alarming the inhabitants far morethan| — Ex. 

i and* Cochrane ‘river i invasi h 3 
towing to Reindeer lake and through| __‘Eugiand Not No Siow. _| fi he reentinvasion ofthe Rusean 
Reindeer and Churchill rivers to Hud-} ‘The distance between Paddington ian peasants are against 6 
son bay.. and Swindon in England, is seventy- wiet Government. ‘The au-| One great object of the school is to 

six and one quarter miles. The Great | thorities are firing grasslands in the | teach the pupil how to use books, how 
tule Growing inCanads | Western Railway of that country had | hope of diverting the course of the rats, |o-eetout for himself what there is for 

All kinds of, fruits are successfully | announced that it has cut the time of | and are discussing propagating some | him in the printed page. The man 
grown in all except the colder parts of | one of its passenger trains between rapidly spreading epidemic among the | Who cannot use books in our day has 
the Dominion ‘of Canada; but fruit- | these stations to seventy minutes. ‘That | invaders. * ¢ not learned the lessons of self help and 
growing asa commercial industry is | looks as if these English’ trains are the, wisdom of the race is not likely to 
ie Napoca ae ama |mariee™ He Ses les] sunuiainaw conven [Rome Nef silo in 
valley in Nowa, Seetia’ the southern | Sometimes we think that we are| Theol Mohawk = Church, the and tell him by oral instruction what he 
half of Ontario, “and. the valleys of | masters of all speed on this side of the | Oldest Protestant Church in Ontario, | ought to be able to find out forhimself 
British Columbia. ‘The valley of the} water. When our trains average fifty | § 0" the Six Nations’ Reserve’ a by the use of the library.—Selected. 
St. John Fiver in New Brunswick pro- | mites an hour we consider that we are Ce Corts. Ue sa 
duces eb Tees Grek Gea fice Nene ANY, Crass ator under! OUC |. aoedi gue church ie peouasot: Wie ‘There: are wo' pints of prayers and 
ind there are parts ju feet. she ve < . ~ habs « 24 
in she counties of Rowville, Hunting-|.”“Not long ago. Brith aviator weag| Site Communion service and. Bible | thatprayéto get what ic wand, the 
don, Chateauguay,- Jacques Cartier, | out and flew'a seaplane at a speed of | Presented by Bcea nae: ife of me —=From'S: SisTimes: 
and Stanstead ‘where: apple-growing is | 368 miles an hour. That was the Her Mai ana “by the Grice St i 3 
successfully practised ona commercial | fastest time ever made by any kind of | Her Majesty Anne, by And if we will our God obey, 

; ich le of ‘carrying a human | God. of Great Briain, ¢France and | 74° Gresricsr path, the dartest way 
ses vehicle capable of carrying a hu Ireland, anid Her Plantations in North Shall sue’outin'Eesvealp ay 
alesse sdraiced that when the une cs oecenpaae tices, Tedian : © =Dean-Trench. 
Stories told:by the crew of a whal-'| Old Country people set out to make Chapel me EV SS s 4 
ing ship which’ has recently returned | fast time they are in a hurry. It is Sa Let use gather up the sunbeams 
{tom a two-and-a-half years voyage in | quite erroneous to harbour the opinion | ‘Urists- sLying all around our path; 
the Antarctic, should dispose of the that they are. slow. ‘They have a eae Letuskeep the wheat and roses, 
itice Who mourn that it is impossible [leisurely way in certain affairs, bur jn A Rich Man Brought to Casting out the thorns and chaff. ae 
d adventure in’ modern life. 4 | others they are speedy. * — Terms | Letus find the sweetest comfort: : set 
‘The ship's crew have been studying aeoneeteee ee - f the rich In the blessings of today, ¥ 
the habits of the whiale, but the thrills Reber Cates soar of the chest | wish paticnt hued tenors 
Came from icebergs says a writer in| Glacter eee a bankeraige Sound 3 fee te wealthy. | All the briars from the way. 

7 im e Canadian = Ad rons rsa —] b 
srroundede Beane ea eee Gidtpakes Glacier Park, with an area | Being ‘one day visited by a deputation ‘Phoebe Cary. 
bergs;, and ‘on another. occasion met | Of 468 spuare miles, lying athwart the | collecting. subscnptions toward a new | | ook for goodness, look for gladness, 
one a hundred and fifty miles long and | suimmitof the Selkirks, is probably the | hospital, he signed for two guineas; | “you will meet denvall she while; 
tleven wide, thé largest ever known.” | most interesting and écenically beauti- | and one of the gentleman expressing | 1¢ you bring a smiling visage 

She was in the midst of fierce storms | ful. Ie is well named, foritis the home disappointment at the smallness ‘of the | " “To the glass, you meet a smile. 
which threw. her into countless dan~| of glaciers—glaciers of all oes they sum, ‘he said, “Really, I'cannot afford —Alice Cary. 
= in. tried to shel-| are. everywhere in the wildest of wild | mare. SS i ss = 
ter toa peat coun sed and sails confusion; Piedmont. glaciers, cliff} |The deputation next visited Wilko, A me feupet never pellons vat 
ed innocently intw a ‘bay. ‘To his glaciers; hanging glaciers, glacierettes. | onc of the largest manufacturers in the. age; and a sharp tongue is ¢ e _ only 
anonishm whe n found his ship | The Selkitks “are renowned for the | city, who, on. seeing the list, cried: <edged tool that grows keener with con- 
irra ded ‘by inbee By clever ! number and purity of-their glaciers. In’ ‘‘What! Carrick only two guineas!’” stant use. Washington Irving.- 


Learn ‘Io Use Books 


Hugo Icobergs 


isa popular mecca’ for 


further ihowsbie of gallantry. 


God bless the man who sows the wheat, 
Who finds us milk and fruit and meat, 
May his purse be heavy, his heart be light, 
His cattle and corn and all go. right; 
God bless the seed his hands let: fall 
For the Farmer, he must feed us all. 


acts of consideration give one/a 
insight into our real selves, 
while it seems for us to make 


At Chipperton Curve 
(Continued from page one) 

He noticed that some of the people 
were laughing and others were crying. 
Cool cloths were laid on* his bruised eT nae 
face. He’felt very weak, but through 
his swollen lips he managed to whis- 
per, ‘Is Calliope all 'right?”” 

The engincer, bruised but alive, 
stood before him, and gently laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 


Cuvier and The Ghost. 


Too exclusive ‘a study of scientffic 
facts is sometimes thought to 
imaginative faculties: © Ie 
“I'm alive, comrade,’* he said—ie | UE that sheers Peer petals 
used to be Humpy—“‘and 80 is every- ga 4 Thon with Which he 
body on the train, and you're goin’ to a ae ace oad or ait earth 
live. They owe it all to you.”’ ora aos and deplored in later life 
Humpy closed his eyes and tried to| 2 decline in his own powers ofappte: 
think just what happened, but he could 1 Ciating the poetic, fanciful and miyster- 
hot. gic heard some one #7 4 Put | ious which he had been able keenly co 
sods ederim He ey | yi gout an anced 
"cana ee eae, we, | ge ae 
1 want an engine— ask them to give} pests that such a loss may have itscom- 
mean eee, b's C ._ | pensations. At least, if a scientist 
outh 's Companion. | ceases to take pleasure in fairies, 
Pree nympbs.and muses, he can no longer 

Foolish Hurry is terrified by ghosts and monsters. 
There are some people who are| — Cuvier was the first: naturalist to 
ever in a hurry, and yet are always make a’study of the prehistoric beasts, 


to church, late to work, or nearly so, the globe, and to attempt restoration 
and the simple reason 1s that they Of their complete selves from stray 
never start quite soon enoughi Perhaps bones and fossil footprints. 
they are slow moving; perhaps they! Most unpleasant and terrific animals 
are swift: but they never start until many of them turned out to be; and 
just about two or three minutes) too | the idea occurred to a jocular’ student 

mS late, and they are always in a desperate | of the university that it would be good 
hurry. They worry themselves; they ‘fun to appear at Cuvier’'s bedside at 


and injure their business; ‘they wear. raged and vengeful ghcst of one of 
their own nerves to a frazzle and they them, displeased at the efforts of apuny 
make life uncomfortable for all their man to reconstruct its remains. 
associates; and yet they continue on! — So said, so done. The clever youth 
in the same old way for years, late ' arrayed himself ina frightful costume, 
everywhere and always, until when ! with scales and tails and glaring eyes 
they come to the gate of heaven it is ' and hornsand hoofs, and secretly effec- 
_ likely that the venerable saint who is ‘ting’an entrance into the naturalist’s 
said to be the dogr-keeper will probably “houses stole ‘softly to his chamber. 
say “Late again.’” ! He was sleeping peacefully. The in- 
Only the other day we saw a man: truder wakened| him by setting! two 
narrowly escape being run over by a hideous fore-hoofs upon the counter- 
car, simply because he was in such a’ pane; then, as he stirred, blinked and 
hurry that he had no time to look ahead , started up, it remarked in hoarse and 
of him. He escaped by the hundredth | ghostly tones: = 
part of a second, but he will probably; — ‘‘Cuvier! Cuvier! I've come to 
forget it, and still continue to risk his eat you!?? ; 


alittle sooner, and take iteasier The + ir Ff istinguish- 
man who has time, and always a litle (o'ie,Ce misaken in the distinguish 


to spare, is likely to live longer, and arma} Cen 
certainly he will live a more enjoyable {yr mic seokediat te ma 
existence. Hurry and ‘worry seem ene BoE. Bei 
well-nigh inseparable,jand by getting, Humph!" he muttered, with sleepy 
rid of the one we certainly lesson’ the , Contempt. ““Hors —hools—gramin- 
other. Better learn “to live a little ivorous. You can't:’” 

ahead of the schedule, and so save The extinct monster retired, more 
yourself, and others, much needless extinct than ever, and che scientist re- 
and very hurtful worry. turned triumphantly to his slumbers. 


behind. They are late to meals, late birds and reptiles which once inhabited ‘ 


m worry others; they injure their health | midnight in the character of the’ out- | 


very life in foolish hurry. Betterstart| But not eden when half-asleep could 


alanine ani) ES 
and work © 


; 28 plums in plum’ pudding, and bake — 
; by the warmth which'streams from! a 
Woving heart. If this fails to. make 

+ good, the fault is not with the recipe, 
ibut with the ‘cook. ‘Try it-and see 
jhow it works.—The’ Presbyterian 
dyance. ¢ 


~ Honest John’s Thanksgiving 
\ cold November night, and 


1 It wasa 
the night before” Thanksgiving {when 
j everybody was hurrying home from the. 
cold: “On/a cortier stood a poor little ~- 
newsboy, crying aloud, ‘‘News,,/Her- 
ind’ Bee,’’ but nobody seemed to hi 


Notice him. é 
"i sy Half a!point from 
| “Along came a kind-heared manand — om 
bought a News andhanded Johu what tict truthfulness strands pay 
he supposed was a penny. lt was just perfect honesty; and we ate steering 
10 o'clock, so John was going home, fo, the ‘rock of crime, And so of 
ycoldandihengry? kindred vices. | ‘The begionings areal- 
When he got in the house, his ways small.—‘Christian Standard’ 
mother was mending stockings. She 
never.wentto bed till John came home. 
“Well, John how many papershave ‘No Effective Substitute for 
you sold today?” ¢ ilk? 2 
“Only twenty-four, mamma, and A 
to-morrow is Thanksgiving, and the Wintes Wolmen 
“ newsboys are all going to have a\ nice 
| dinner. 


So: it-is.in life. 


That milk is the most satisfactory 
\ single ante of cod calmed Been 
1 They invited me, so you and sister '% alntained'by the National Bureau 

"i of Ec Research ina recent sur- 
peticao sea ee cont, Sericome! vey. Ubhe use ‘of milk has more than 

As he was looking at his pennies. : 
jhe/noticed one looked newer thanthe — ; 

rest. “‘Oh, mamma, look atthenew ¥ 
i-penny!’” 
1 =“Son, that is a five-dollar gold piece, 
' where did you. get it?** 

““T don’tknow, mamma. _ The man 
that lives up the hill, a block away, 
bought a paper from me just before | 
wascoming home. He must have giv- 
en it to me fora penny. Oh, what 
good things we will havetoeat.. And 
what I will buy?“ 

“No, no, son, you.runup to the 
man’s house and tell him youthinkhe 42 ieee 
gave you a five-dollar gold piece fora “The production of’ milk has. in-° 
penny. Alwaysbe honest my son, for creased, not because of increased herds 
honesty is the best policy.’” of dairy: cows, but because with i 

So John went tp to the doorand proved ‘breeds, selection, and fe 
Tang ne eal and bows Sonics the yields per cow’have risen.” 
man loo! to see a litt boy there so It was Presic 
Inte at night. When Joha had told the deny unde nolan 
the man his story, he said, “My what 
* an honest little boy, *” and:he gave him 

$5 more for his honesty. 2 
John:was the happiest little boy in 
that neighborhood that Thanksgiving, his present position he is encouragi! 
and he always remembered the proverb the use of milk as is shown by the 
Honesty isthe best policy.’* port ‘of the National Bureau of Econ- 
—Kathryn Radford, in Omaha News. omic Research. 
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other; but Clark Disbrew 


me t his office; ‘that must mean® tha 
he bas something to offer me. [hop 
it does, at any rate.’’ ‘ a 

“Mr. Grane is’ avery good man. 
He must have:.to employ a great? deal 
of help in the brush factory.’? “Mike 
had thes satisfaction of seeing a faint 
smile of hope upon his mother’s face. 
He had been looking for work. so 
jong and the expenses had been piling 
up, it was no wonder she worried. 
When both he and his mother worked 
all theStime, they could barely keep 
yoing,Hevhad hoped for a position 
chat would ‘take the ‘burden off his 
mother.) He)had thought such aione 
in sight in the call that “Davy & Davy 
had sent out for trustworthy boys for 
their ship| ing department 


1 


ho 


would have 
ie. It was! 
mpossible to remain longerin idleness | 


n shape of employment 

That afternoon he presented him- 
self at Mr. Crane's office. 

“Yes, sir, I sent for you. Sort of 
remembered your face after you called 
asking for employment the‘other day. 
Didn't think I ‘could‘use you then. 
Lots of trouble with fellows quitting 
just after we've taken the trouble to 
4each them the business, I’ve deci- 
ded to hire allmy help by contract—a ! 
yearor nothing—from now o: How. 
ss that?” Suit you all right Mr. 
Crane looked - Mike over quizzically. 

“Yes, sir, [would be willing to sign 

contract,”’ Mike spoke thoughtful- 
ye 

“Ten dollars a week, and take it for 
«year???» 

In the little town of Claremore he’ 

uld scarcely hope for more. “There 
sus only the new firm of Davy & Davy 
that held better prospects. 

“Allright, sir; if it's agreeable to 
just put your name right here. 
» understand, this binds you fora 

‘no quitting. Yourmoney will 

ready for you Saturday night.?’ 

\ youth who had. been. standing, 
«opin hand, followed him out. ‘*Huh: 
\sit his old contract amounted to any- 
‘ung. Quit when you get ready, [ 
That's just a bluff, that contract 
sunt. Ie does not hold.’” 

“But I gave him my word of honcr. 
Viet would hold with me, if I had 
‘er signed a contract,’’ Mike said 
firmly, 

“ Ob, well, justas you please. If | 
nad a chance tu better myself, I'll take 
ityou bert? 

Mike qwent home whistling. “His 
‘nother heard him coming, and greeted 
him with a smile 

knew you were coming, with 
_ Hood news,” she said. “You havea job 


| 


that Mr, Crane wanted to’ sec! 


F 


f there was anything at all to be found ' 


George Davy, and read it to hii 


ime 


glad.’ 
“You are 


: BE 
right, we will. I go to 


a week, ‘and no Jost time. How is 
that??? 

“*Pretty good. Yes, [thi you di 
right in accepting. It will be Rnethin; 
to-count on for a year, at least.’” 

{ 
| first'night he stopped in the post-office 
jand found‘ the letter from Davy & 


Davy. He tore’ it open’ excitedly, 
and read: ee 


“Dear Sir:—We haye had 
letter, with references, under consider- 
} ation a week, and find that we can use 
you in our filing department at $12 a 
week, if this is satisfactory to you. 
Please let us hear from you at once. 
Davy & Davy. 

Mikxe's hand_trembled as he fitted 

+ the. letter ‘back into its envelope. 
‘Twelve. dollars‘sa week! Andvhis 
mother need* not have worked: 
| Twelve dollars a week! It meant 


outgrown even last 
is Shabby shoes. Bur 
he had. signed a, 


Npespitesof himself, the words of 
the boy he liad met in Mr. Crane's 
office kept recurring to him—that the 
contract was werthless, that it would 
not hold, that one had only to quit. 
But his jaw set firmly as he trudged 
on toward home — As far as he was 
concerned, it was as binding as the 
most rigid Jaw. 

He handed the letter to his mother 
as he wert in. He fele sure what she 
would’ say, and it would be a comfort 
to hear her say it. He was not dis- 
appointed. She came to, where he sat 
gazing into the fire, and ran her fing- 
ers through his hair tenderly. 

“Too bad, son, that it came tou 
late. But never mind; it must be for 
the best, or it wouldn't be so. Some- 
thing good will come that we ca 
sce now: We'll hope so anyway. 
He was glad his mother considere 
his word of honor worth more than a 
few paltry dollars. He felt that a lit- 


tle hesitancy on his’ mother’s, - page! 


would have been his undoing. 


So Mike wrote: 

Dear Mr. Davy:— I am sorry. 
Your letter come twenty-four hours 
too late. | had already signed a con- 
tract with Mr. Crane for one year 
at $10 per week. I regret being obliged 
to give up such an advantageous posi- 
tion as you offer me, but I have given 
my word of honor, and shall aide by 
it. 


Truly yours, 
Mike Torey. 
Mr. Oscar Davy, of Davy & Davy. 
learned back in bis office-chair and 
read Mike’s letter the second ti 
then, after thinking overthe matter 
awhile, called in chis father, Mr. 


e5 


“Too bad we lost him, isn’t it? 
A_boy ‘who values his word of honor 
would be a valuable asset. We've 
been looking a long time for such 
a boy.’? 

“They're scarce all right. So he 


DE 
Fon 
haven't. tn “son? And now we will, 
Soon be out of debt again. fam so 
work to-morrow morning. Ten dollars} d 


‘ 


On his way home from work the: 


tl 
| 


52 is ii - 
the Ontario School for th 


ary 


Sea 


s to ‘abide by ir’ 
Keni 
of 
BS 


Paver, so far as law goes.”” 
gout know. 
'm al 
toni out.” 
=I wish you would. If it’s charac- 
ter, and notignorance, he’s a wonder 
in this day and age.”” 


most interested enough 


2OF course, he 
joWs such a contract is only a scrap 


I wonder if he 


Let me be alittle kinder, 

Let ime be a little blinde 

To the faults of those 

Let me praise a little more; 

Let me be when I'am weary, 
just alittle bit more cheery; 

t me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 


ime; 


~ So the next forenoon, as Mike came 

id by a well-dressed, “dignified 
fetenan, who seemed to single him 
Out fom among the others with little 
trouble. 


Mike Torey, [ believe? * hesaid. 
“Tam Oscar Dayy, of the firm of 
Davy & Davy. “Ihave here your letter 
refusing our offer of $12 a week. lam 
1 Would find the -position to 
your advantage. We offer fine oppor- 
tunities for advancement to ambiticus 
TadsiJf the wages Were not stisfactory, 
you shou'd have stated as much.” 
“The wages were quite satisfactory, 
sir,"” Mike spokedecisively. "But, 
as [explained in my letter, | had al- 
teady accepted this, and'signed a con- 
tract\for one year.’?- 7 = y 
Oscar Davy. smiled. ‘Contra 

My dear boy, *no contract holds in 


this. Icis merely a Torm., 


in-we = 

ue ealy- it..1s only a. scrap o} 
Oné could hardly be. expected 
to give up a lucrative position for, the 
paltry sum of $10 a week.’” 


| 


| 


| 


“But I agreed't0 accept it, sir. I 
have given my word ot honor.’* 
“And abide by it? 
“Yes, sir, [*certainly.do” My word 
is more to me, sir, thana few dollars. ” 
He wis surprised) that ‘Mr. 
reached for his hand and clasped _ it 
| cag ly. 
| { am glad to hear you say as mvch, 
| my boy. I was only testing your earn- 
str and am preud to find“it un- 
| Hinching. The stand you have taken 
| in this matter shows where you willbe 
found in the future. Let me wish you 
the success you honestly deserve.’? 
He 
bef 


Ir, Crane, you havea boy out- 
| side whom I should like very much to 
employ. He refuses to break his con- 
| tract without your consent; so | have 
come to see how highly you value him. 
As he has only worked one day, you 
have been to no troublefor expense to 
teach him your business. Upon talking 
with him, I find heis just the boy I 
want, and Lam willing to pay you for 
his release, Would $25 be an induce- 
ment to you?’” 

“Why, yes.” Mr. Crane reflected 
a moment. ‘I don't know but any 
other boy would do me as well. If 
it’s any accommodation to you, take 
him along.’* 

“Well, discharge him, then when 
he comes back from dinner, and I 
will be waiting outside to hire him. I'd 
like to ‘take him back to the office 
with me; we need him badly.** 

So, for the sum of $25, Mike was 
transferred from Crane’s brush factory 
to the firm of Davy’ & Davy. *“But 
not for $12. Since 1 know you better 


out of the brush factory, he was ac— 


oF 


shook Mike's hand heartily | j 
fe heturned and went into the} j 


0 is weal 
And litle lea forme.” = 


is worth his weightin gold to any firm 
thac ‘stands for=clean’ principles and 
honest dealing.’* : 


The Blessing of Work 
By Louise Yates Trowriss 

“Oh, -1 didn’t suppose you'd ever 
work any more!??” exclaimed’ Dell 
Whitaker, as_she'dropped'in to see-a~. 
neighbor “Mra. Extington, who had just 
returned from England (where ‘she 
had gone. to Claim her share in‘a for- 
tye accumulted by a deceased rela- 
fo. and found her wearing her last 
year's house dress, and polishing her 


silverware, vigorously a5 es 
: cuspid theories oe 
‘outside of théordinary, had happened. 


Why??? came the surprised reply. 

“Why? “Because you can never 
use all your money, so I thought you'd 
let somebody else do the wofk after 
this,’’ admitted the caller, 

“And lose all the pleasure in life?”” 
queried Mrs. Ettington. ‘To me, 
work is a blessing, not a bane. | 
firmly believe the little rhyme, 
¢ found out  this—perhaps 


t. 
Work gives to lite a zest,’’ she con- 
tinued,”’ and —well, I'd wantto get 
Out of the world if 1 couldn’ ¢work,”? 
asserted the heiréss. ¥ 
“I'm sure'that I shouldn’t be work- 
“Pea 
little boy who said, 
jollar bill, and my old 
dog, Turk, : 


If never again I had to work,’”’ 
and the friends both laughed over the 
little jingle. : 

“It is true that some extra money. 
{ has come our way,’” replied Mrs. Et- 
tington, **but I do not intetnd that it 
shall. spoil us, especially our boys and 
girls; the worst thing that can happen 
to young people is to remove from 
them the necessity for work; they 
would grow up idle, and fail to contri- 
bute anything of worth to the good of 
the world.“\More has been accomp- 
lished by the poor of the earth, ‘than 
by the rich; ‘poverty may be very un- 
comfortable at times, yet it is no dis- 
ace - 


E you do not intend to make pets 
and ornaments of your chidren, then,”” 
commented Miss Whitaker, ‘‘and save 
them from the necessity of working as 
you did, when you were young—and in 
fact, ever since, until the advent of this 
wealth.”* 


I'll risk you at $15, and expect to! 
make money on you at thar. A boy | 
whose word of honor is sacred to him“ 


“Most assuredly not,’” returned 
Mrs. Ettington, with decision; - “‘that 
(Continued on page eight) 


Life is power to hear the music 
Of the waving trees, : 

And to understand the message 
‘Borne upon the breeze.” 


Life is power to feel the glory 
dawning sun, 
"s 


And supernal painting, 
‘Wheal the day is done. 


Life is power to smile, when sorrow 
‘Comes our joy to blight:~ 
Hopeful for a morrow 
With acheering light. 
Life is power to stand serenely 
In the fiercest blast, 
Waiting with undaunted courage 
Till the storm is past. = 
Life is power to climb securely 
Up the mountain side 
With our vision ever clearer, 
And our view more wide. 
Life is power to help my brother 
With his handin mine, 
‘As we struggle onward, upward 
‘Towards the light Divine. 
Life is power to love supremely 
Till my soul is free, 
‘And the universe responsive 
“Whispers love to me. 
James L, Hughes. 


Winning the Victoria Cross 


of the war is that which won the Vic- 

toria Cross for Private Wilson of the 

Highland Light Infantry. OnSeptem- 

ber 14, 1914, he-killed two of the en- 

a ‘my by remarkable long-distance shots, 
and then, rushing alone into «German 
position, captured eight of the eaemy 
bya clever ruse and freed two of shis 
comrades. 

But thar feat only whetted his ap- 
petite for glory, as we readin ‘‘Heroe> 
of the Great War.’’ A Maxim gun 
concealed in the wood beganto play 
upon the British position, and men be- 
gan to fall on overy hand. As his com- 
panions dashed to cover, Wilson turn- 
ed toa private of the King’s Royal 

ae Rifles who was nearest to him, and 
coolly remarked: 

“*Mon, I’ mangry wi’ yon gun—and 
I'm gaunto stop it?,” 


One of the most remarkable exploits di 


Ty 
brought in. » Being told thatit had not 
been fetched, he ‘sta ip. and 
‘ again went out to face thi He 
* Soon returned, carrying the gun on his 
shoulders. 5 oe 
{ ““There’s the gun, sir!’? he. said 
throwing it down before his officer and 
saluting. os 
{Even that did not satisfy him, and 
he must needs go to bring back. the 
‘ammunition. Having accomplished z 
_ that, he remembered the comrade who 
_had started off with him, and without 
| a word to anyone he faced the shrap- 
‘nel yet again. He found his “'pal’” 
still ig, although riddled with 
seventeen bullets, and dragged him to 
‘the trench, where he died the next 


lay. 
“*Thank God, you got the gun!” , 

were the poor fellow’s last words to 

Wilson. ‘ | 


i 
The King of Prussia and the 

Page i 
King Frederick of Prussia rang a bell 
for his page, but nobody answered on 

which he himxelf came out and found , 
the page sleeping soundly in an‘ arm- 
chair. He stepped toward the boy and 
was on the point of awakening ffim, 
when he perceived a piece of some- 
thing sticking out of his pockets. His 
curiosity led hiro to learn what it was. 
He noiselessly slipped it out of his 
pocket and found that it was a letter 
from the young page's motherin which 
she expressed her thanks for his hav- 
ing sent hera part of his monthly wages 


Having said that, he began to craw]_to afford her relief while she was in 


“Sounds stupid, doesn’ 
boy to let a little careless: 
unfaithfulness to the task in’ hand, to 
handicap him so much?I thought 1 
was getting out: of learning the: 


bles 
_easily, when I shirked them at first, I 


soon found that it was my loss. It 
happens that way in other things, too, 
I find as Igo along.’’ 

He rose and strolled away. But he 
left behind bim'a boy who looked un- 
usually thoughtful. He was thinking, 
not of unlearned multiplication tables, 
but of a shirked errand “for mother; 
an evaded opportunity to help a slower 
student in his own especial good study; 


, of a time when he had been:mean and 


ugly when he should have been kind 
and helpful. PSs i 
“‘My loss.’? Uncle Dave's words 
rang accusingly in his cars. 
‘Ie hap s that way in other 


thing: oS 
“It’s going to stop happening to 
me, right now,”’ the boy told himself 
sternly. 


The Wise Father 

‘There was once a poor wood- 
cutter who had to work from morn- 
ing till night. eit 

*~ Why. do you work .so -hard??” 
said his son. 2 

“You earn more than it costs to 
live.” ** Yes, '’ said his father; 
“‘but 1 want to send you to school, so 
that you may be able to earn more 
and live better than I do."’ 


“my son shall 
learn than I had.?” : 

‘But this’ was only the beginning of 
good ‘times. for him. + When his son 
left school, he knew. so much about 
plants and rocks and animals’ of all 
kinds, that he could earn’ more in 
a year than his father had in his whole 
life.’ Tam glad to say that he didnot 
forget to whom he owed |his good for- 
tune. —Sel. ) 


Nearer, My God, To Thee 

There are no scctarian lines when 
Christians sing the great hymns. 
Catholic and'Protestant, high church 
and low church” “‘liberal’” and’ evan- 
gelical, all lose their denominational- 
ism'when they. left their’ voices in 
praise of God. 

One of the best-loved hymnsin the 
world, ‘‘Nearer My: Godto Thee.’* 
which is sung in churches’ of every 
namesWas written by’ a Unitarian, 
Sarah Fowler Adams (1805-1848), 
who had been an actress on the’ Bri- 
tish stage. Mrs. Adams was the wife 
of'a civil engineer,’ and the daughter 
of an English editor, Benjamin Fowler 
whose sympathies with the French 
Revolution landed him in’ Newgate 
prison for six months. 

As the lines show, the hymn is 


toward the wood among a perfect distress. The letter was ended by telling 
hurricane of bullets. The ritieman to him that God would reward him for his 
whom he had spoken followed, but he - dutiful devotion to his mother. Qui 


“* Well, father, I hope I can earn based upon the Bible story of Jacob's 
more, for then'I will take care of you vision of Bethel (Genesis 8: 10-22.) 
when you are old. You shall notcut Jr was first published in 1841, but it 


very soon fell, badly wounded. 

Wilson went on alone, and managed 
to dodge the bullets by dashing. from 
haystack to haystack across the field. 
All the time he was’ raging inwardly. 
He was determined to reach the gun 
and putit out of action, to avenge the 
poor rifleman. - 

He reached another haystack, level- 
ed his rifle, and took careful aim, “and 
the Germans behind the maxim fell 
dead. Another German took the 
plate of the dead man. Wilson ex- 
posed himself to make sure of his aim; 
his rifle clicked, and the second oper- 
ator fell. A third man started to fire 
the gun, only to meet the fate that 
had befallen his predecessors. Then 
a fourth and a fifth and a sixth Gers 
man fell. Wilson’s shooting was un- 
canny in its deadly accuracy. Had he 
missed once, the operator at the Max- 
im would have speedily riddled him 
with bullets. 

Wilson waited for a few minutes 
afterthe sixth man feli. “Then, having 
come to the conclusion that the entire 
gun’s crew had been killed, he crept 
ferward to take a prize. A German 
officer rose in the path and fired 
pointblank, but missed his aim; Wil- 
son quickly bayoneted him. That 
was the narrowest of Wilson's many 
escapes, for the officer's bullet had 
grazed his head. 

Wilson had gained the prize for 
which he had risked his life, but he 
was not permitted to retain it undis- 
puted. “He observed a large company 


ly going back to his office, the king got 
a bag of ducats, brought it with the letter 
to the boy and noiselessly put them in 
his pocket without awakening him. 
He returned to his room and rang 
louder than he did at first to awake him. ‘ 
The boy rose and instantly made his 
appearance. The king seeing him said, 
“You have had a sound sleep,” The 
page’s face turned pale and he did nor 
know how to make an excuse. By 
chance he put his hand into his pocket 
and when he took it out, to his astonish- 
ment, he found the purse. Being unable 
to say a word, he instantly knelt at his 
feet and shedding tears in torrents, he 
said, “‘Sire, some onc has attempted to 
ruin me. I don’t know any thing of 
the money which I have just found.” 
King Frederick told him that God did 
great things even while some people. 
were sleeping and he put the money 
back in his pocket. He told him to send 
his kind regards to his mother and to 
assure her that he would take care of 
them both. —Sel. 


6 Your Loss 
By Cora S. Day 
Wheu | wasa youngster inthe grade 
at school that struggled with the multi- 
plication tables, and was supposed to 
master them, I did not do my share of 


the struggling very thoroughly."’ It ’ 


was Ustcle Dave speaking, to a boy 
who admired him very much indeed. 
“I Jefe that grade still’ vaguely uncer- 
tain what seven times seven, and nine 


wood all day when I am a man.”’ 


waited nearly 20 years for the magic 


So, when his tather had saved touch of Lowell, Mason’s music to 
moncy enough, he sent his son to a_ give it the wings whereon it has flown 
great school. Here he studied, and 51] around the world; 
became one of the best scholars. { . President McKinley’s last words, 

But he didnot know how to work. | cre he expired from the effects of an 
In vacation time he wenthome and assassin’s bullet, were ‘Nearer. My 
helped his father. He went to the Godto Thee.” ‘This had been his 
woods with him, every day; and, as favorite hymn, and it was sung at 
they had but one axe, would work! memorial services all over the land, 


part of the time, and let his father | 
rest. | 
When his father was at work, he 
would go out into the woods, and col- ! 
fect the plants and bugs and butter- 
flies that he had learned about at 
school. These he put in order in the 
evening, so that they would keep. 
His father thought that he was fool- 
ish to work so hard for nothing. But, / 
when his son went back to school, 
he carried so many curious things, | 
that the teachers and pupils said, | 
“We must have them in our cab- 
inet.”” { 
In a few days the men who had 
charge of the school had a meeting. ! 
and the teacher showed them what 
this boy had collected during the vaca- ' 
tion, and said they ought to be in the 
cabinet. “‘But does the boy know any-, 
thing about them?"” said one of the 
visitors. 
“We will see,"’ said the teacher. 
So he called the boy, who was able‘ 
to tell. the names, and uses of the 
whole collection. 
“‘What are you going to do with 
them?’’ asked the gentleman. 


and even in Westminister Abbey. 
The band of the ‘‘Titanic’’ played 
this hymn while the ship was sinking. 

This hymn is one of which every- 
body bas some familiarity; the 
message“of a English wor y has 
voiced the deepest aspirations of the 
hearts of uncounted’ millions of per- 
Sons. 


A Little Gentleman 

Our greeting to a little man some- 
where in Lancashire who was seen at 
a station by a reader carrying heavy 
parcels for an old lady. 

He was a thinly-clad boy, but he 
toddled cheerfully with his parcels and 
put them in the train. Then thelady 
offered him some coppers, but our 
little’ man was heard to say:’” “No, 
thank you’ mum. ‘I didn’t carry them 


for money,’’ and, touching his cap, he 
ran away. : 
‘He wasa perfect little gentleman.’ 
says the reader who saw him—" ‘one 
to whom I felt I should like to raise my 
hat—and I did."” 

And'so do we. 


the same time. as Walter Wagester, 


way back to school in September. 
Fishing 


Cy roque 
In the Pee brother and I 


gore to Stratford to see Walterjon my 


one week: However Robert and [ Went fishing. My brother's name is 
= went to town fora walk co. talk with ‘Jimmy. | He is very fond of ‘fishing. 
each other. He asked me. where , We took some food and atent. We 
Walter Wagester was. I’ told: him walked for along time to the lake from 
that he would come by train from To- | home. We put up the tent near the 


ronto to Goderich about eleven p.m. , '4%¢- 

We went to the station to wait forthe 

train. - We were not there very long 
* when the train pulled in, Walter got 
off and we started’ home. Walter 
said that he thought that I lived along 
distance ‘from the station. He was 
surprised when it was a short walk. 
My mother and sister Dorothy knew 
him when they met him because they 
used to go from Stratford to London 
with me when I used to go back to 
school over three yearsago. Later we 
talked with one another until we be- 
came sleepy and it was time to go to 
bed ss 


ed. 

On August 16th, my sister Myrtle, 
cocked breakfastforus. After break- 
fast, we went for a walk because_.1 
wanted to show them all the interesting 
sightsin town. We walked until we 
were tired. ‘Then coming to the park 
we sat down to rest and ‘chat. We 
talked so long that we were nearly late 


| 
old boat. 


‘The next morning Jimmy found an 
We were very glad that he 
had found it. He wentfishing. He 
caught two fish. He scaled them for 
dinner while 1 made a fire on the 
ground. I cooked them. Jimmy 
took some bread, butter, a pie and 
other food, and got dinner. Wehad 
a good dinner with the fish. 

In the afternoon we wanted to swim 

in the lake. We thought it would be 
allright. We played in swimming 
all afternoon. Then we had supper.- 
We went to bed in the tent. 
The next moming we went for a 
row in the boat. We went fishing. 
We caught fifteen fish. We. stayed 
there about’ two weeks. When, we 
had finished camping, we took down 
the tent, and got ready for home. 
Then I put the tent on my back. 
Jimmy brought the fish home. We 
walkedhome. It took-us a longtime. 
We enjoyed ourselves. 


getting home for dinner, After din- 


ner we went to the Post Office. 

received a letter from James Matthews 
who said that he was spending two 
weeks of his vacation in ‘Toronto. We 
walked a long way in talking with one 
another. We went back to my place, 
and just then Robert's brother arrived 
as he wanted Robert to go back to 
Lucknow with him Walter and | 
were very much disappointed and we 
wished we could have gone with him. 
When Robert was away, we were 
lonesome: because we missed him. In 
the evening Walter and I went to a 
theatre. The picture was a talking 


The Contest in the Daily 
Star 
Jack Harrison 
Last summerI went to James Mat- 
thew'shouse. His sisterhad cut out 
many puzzles from the contest ““Know 
Ontario’’. She showed them to me. 
Ltried out thethe picfure of aham 
saying “‘ I feel ill, and as if | weighed 
aton.’’ This puzzle was easy and I 
told her that it was Hamilton. Then 
she showed me another and I puzzled 
about itand could not name this puzzle. 


one, and was very interesting. After ;Someof them Lknow. James’ sister 


that, we went to have a lunch which |and brother-in-law could solve the 


consisted of sandwiches, tea and ice puzzles better than James and 


cream. - 
On August 17th, we went uptown 
to the Post Office and we received a 
letter from Norman Collette who said 
that he was working in a dairy-factory. 
In the evening, we went to a dance 
pavilion where there about five hund- 
ted people, most of whom danced. 
We had a grand time watching them 
dancing and [learned how they danc- 
cd. After that, we went to a store near 
it to havea lunch which consisted of hot 
. logs with buns and onions, pop and 
ice cream. 
That evening. Walter andl went 
over to my grandmother's place to play 
cuchre against grandfather and grand- 
mother, but we did not play as grand- 
father's friends came to play cards. 
However Walter and I watched them 
playing. We were quite interested in 
the game. Later in the evening we 
Went uptown and then to a-cafe for a 
lunch, 
On the afternoon of August 18th, 
Walter got ready to goto Stratford. He 


| 
i 


James’ sister put the pugzles in the 
envelope and:sent itto the Daily Star 
in Toronto. 

When James and I cameto school 
this fall, the deaf boys showed us an 
announcement in the Daily Star. It 
gave all the names of the poeple who 
hadtied. The people who had tied 
were given another large picture. In 
this picture one had to puzzle outthe 
names of forty places in Ontario. 

We did not see the name of James’ 
sister among those who thd tied. 


The Visit of the Teachers from 
Lennox and Addington 


Kurven Foster 


Two weeks ago, on October the: 


ninth and tenth, the teachers from 


Lennox and Addington were invited to ! 


visit the O S.D.:by superintendent 
Mr. Fetterly. Allthe teachers and the 
pupils were anxious to see them. [n the 
morning my class were in Miss Car- 
roll’s room. We are in Mr. Stewart's 


had to catch the 2.15 train, because he | class. But that day Mr. Stewart was 
had to go back to work. While we busy taking theteachers on visits to 


Cy 


My Holidays 
7 Eva Irene Stoner 
One afternoon in August during my 
it to Miss James’, Miss James ask- 
ed ime to accompany her to the 


Mr. Shilton would preach, on August 
the thirty-first. “The day before going 
to London for Mission, Mabel, Miss 
James’ sister, phoned my mother just 
to Jet me know what time I would have 
to leave St. Thomas on the electric 
radial, if I could go. 

On the afternoon of August the 
thirty-first, after our arrival at the Y. 
M-C. A. where the London Mi 
for the Deaf always meets, | was in- 
troduced to Mr Shilton and some deaf 
people whom I had never met before. 
Mr: Shilton’s lecture was called “‘Law 
‘of Sowing and Reaping.’’ His lec- 
ture was lovely and interesting to me 
as I had never seen him lecturing dur- 
ing my childhoo 

After the lecture Misses Hazlitt, 
Fisbein, James and Iwere invited to 
stay for supper at Mrs. Cowans’ and 
then we returned to the Y.M.C.A., 
just to have a chat with the other deaf 
people. We intended to have tu leave 
there fe catch the electric radial at half- 
past nine but we forgot. As we were 
delayed, we had to stay there for a 
whileto catch the(next radial. When 
we arrived at St. Thomas, we found 
that a heavy rain had started, so we kad 
to getataxi. It was pretty late when 
T came back home. 

The next day, being Labor Day, 
there was a picnic for the deaf held in 
the Springbank Park, London. 1 had 
to catch the ten minutes after eight 
electric radial. [ had to go early be- 
cause of the softball game which the 
deaf girls usually played on that morn- 
ing every year. This was the annual 
picnic. 

The East girls, those who live east 
of London, played softball against the 
West girls, those who live west of 
London. As J lived west of London 
;T wason the West team. The team 
jof the West won by the score of 
eighteen to ten. Each of the West 
girls received some money. 

After dinner there were various 
races held. After the races a softball 


1. | game was played by the East boys and, 


the West boys. 

Some who do notlive near London, 
had to go home early after. The 
| others who could go home later, went 
to amidway where most of the deaf 
used to go to bowl. 

Atlast I wasbackhome. My,what 
a wonderful time [ hadhad! Burtthe 
next morning I felt so tired and all the 
muscles of my body were so sore and 
* stiff that I could hardly move 


«! Swimming atthe Y.M.C.A. 


% Ruth Morton 
i §S.me of the girls went to the Y.M. 
1 C.A. to swim last Thursday. We had 
ta lunch of bread with butter and milk, 
before we went to swim. We walked 
to the city. We stopped at James 
Street where two teachers were waiting 
*for.us. They took usta the Y.M.C. 
| A. We played games in the gymnas- 
ium, and then we had a swim. After 
swimming we dressed hurriedly, and 
got.into the O.S.D. bus. This bus 
brought us back to the school dining- 
room where we had lunch. 


Londom Mission for the Deaf where ' 


people lived They had beauti- 
ful homes ani ianiaig asked a rich 
man if she could’ work in his home. 
He allowed her to do’so. She enjoy- 


ed working in his house. The rich ‘ 


man bought a and put it in a field 
near the gate. |The goat was very 
cross, and péople were afraid of it. 
One Monday morning at’ seven 
o'clock Mammy began to work at the 
house. She washed the dishes and 
cleaned the hall and cellar. “She made: 
beds. Then she washed the clothes 
and put them into a large et and 
carried her umbrella and the cet of 
clothes and went out doors. Just then 
the goat went out of the gate and saw 
her. It ranasfastas it could. Mam- 
my, was very much frightened, and ran 
to the big tree to get’ away from the 
goat. She hit the goats’ head with her 
umbrella’ She ran to the house, and 
told the rich. man about the goat, and 
he laughed at her. Then he carried 
the goat and put it into a cage. 


The Visit of The R-100. 
Fred Dixon 
The R-100 is a big airship. It is sil- 
ver irtcolour. Last August the R-100 
flew across the Atlantic Ocean to 
Montes It was. moored at a mast 
there. 


The R-100 couldn’ t fly around Otta- 


wa and Toronto for one week be- ~ 


cause the weather was bad and it rained 
much of the time. AP last the R-100 
left for Ottawa. The people of Or- 
tawa went to the parliament lawn and 
waited for the R-100.  It-flew to Or- 
tawa in one hour and thirty minutes 
on Sunday hight. Iet@ame at ten-thirty 
o'clock. I was excited to see the 
R-100. The R-100 flew around Ot- 
tawa for twenty minutes. It looked 
pretty. Then the R-100 left for Toron- 
to. i 


A Day When I Had a Good 
Time 
Gladys Clark 

On July 19th, there was a picnic 
for the deaf as Queenston Heights. I 
was glad to be ableftogo I will tell, 
you about it. < 

In the morning the boat left Tor- 
onto about 8 o'clock. 1 met some 
deaf pupils there. Lhada good trip 
along the way and hada nice time 
talking with the deaf people. We 
arrived at Queenstor’ Heights about « 
11.30 o'clock. The weather was 

ine. Then we tooka street carupthe 
Gorge’s Route to Queenston Park. 
Imet Susie Sherritt there. I was 
glad to see her. : 

In the afternoon there wasa race. 
I entered in the race but I did not win 
any prizes though [ tried my best. 

After the race, I asked Adele Low- 
son if she wanteed to see General 
Issac Brock’s monument with me. 
She said she would go. So we went 
upa long stairs and at last reached 
the top. From therewe could see 
the scenery. The scenery was so 
beautiful. After that, we went to 
see Laura Secord’s monument. 

About 9 o'clock the boat named the 
“‘Chippewa’’ left Queenston Heights. 
Adele and [ visited around the boat 
and itwas_a beautiful place which I 
liked. We arrived in Toronto about 
12 o'clock and Imet my father. I 
was very tired but I had a good time. 
If there will be-a deaf picnic at 
Queenston Heights next summer, | 
would like to go there, again. 
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The Canadian often uses original 
articles culled from our school ‘ex- 
changes, which we try, we think 
successfully, to reproduce as written. 
If any exchange should find an” art- 
icle in The Canadian which it thinks 
worth using, we have no objection 
whatsoever. If no credit is given, as 
sometimes inadvertently or unethically 
happens, we don’t mind—perhaps it is 
all the more impressive if credit is o- 
mitted. But what we do rather indig- 
nantly protest against is to have an 
article reproduced with credit, but 
containing errors in the reproduction 
that make parts of it meaningless or 
even nonsensical A few!months ago 
an article written by the editor for the 
Annals was printed in’a school journal 
with the middle section’ first and © the 
first section in the middle, followed by 
the last part, thus quite spoiling the 
sequence of thought. :/Inan exchange 
received a few weeks ago,,there isan’ 
article taken from: <The, Canadian 
containing several errors that make the 
sentences in which they appear mean- 
ingless orabsurd, these including the 
omission of half of a quotation, the 
other half having no meaning at all 
To err is human, butto err inthis way 
or to this extent inhuman. 


How hard it is for us get rid of our 
out-of-date ideas? Probably ninety per- 
centof the people think of the Eskimos 
as living in ice igloos or skin-tents, 
wearing skins of A and eating 
raw ‘fish or flesh, whale blubber and 
perhaps tallow-candles if possible. In 
fact many of these people are prosper- 
ous and well off. They own good 
power schooners, live in comfortable 
frame houses, some of which are 
lighted in the long winters by electricity 
developed on the schooners, wear 
woolen, clothing and enjoy many of 
the’ comforts and even luxuries of life, 
including a few radios and phono- 
eraphs. This applies especially Eskim- 
os living along the coasts. No doubt 
there are many who still retain their 
Primative habits and living conditions. 

rv 


Mr. “Anderson, editor of the lowa 
Hawkeye and one of the editors of the 
Vocational Teacher is surely a straight 
shooter. In his editorials and ad- 
dresses he hits the mark every time. 


Now we learn from the North Dakota , 


Banner, that he can, with equal sure- ; Well says The Alabama Messenger: 


ness, hit more material things. He | 
went pheasant hunting up in Dakota, | 
with fatal effect to the poor birds. 
‘They simply had no chance when they 
came within the radius of his deadly” 
blunderbus. 


Coleridge well says: 
begins in wonder and ends in wonder, 
but the first is the wonder of- ignor- 
ance, the last that of adoration.’ 


with opportunities for advancement of 
the work. The students require. Il of 
your precious time. Give ofit to Your 
utmost that every child may receive 
enlightenment. 

Be considerate of one another 
always and expect that some digcom- 
forts will arise. s 

Study carefully your special duties to 
avoid misunderstandings of dates, ap- 
pearance, etc. Everything assigned 
you should be religiously, carried out as 
a part of your contribution to the well- 
ordered whole. Do not resort ta the 

“‘cleventh hour'’ preparation Vv 
given task. No real value jthen 
come to the children who need. your 
careful attention. * 

Please take time for prope: Fett at 
home to be ‘refreshed and‘**at ywur | 
best’’_ when school opens. Adhété 
to’ this ‘simple rule “of health‘ 
make for'a delightful atmosphere’in |. 
classrooms. a 

The most ‘successful teacherst/set 
aside an occasional afternoon to' make 
attractive _ classrooms. Suprising! re- ' 
sponses follow the thoughtfully planned 
display of colorful seasonal or Caer 
tional decorative material. 
Encourage your students to bel hue 


man, natural, responsive and at tase ! 


on all occasions Never let Passo] 
portunities to bring home to them life's 


rlessons for the sake of too rigid 


adherence to the outlined work. 


An exchange sa “Ie is good to 
be an American because the word 
American ends with ‘‘I can.’" 
course the man who wrote that had in 
mind only the people who live in Uni- 
ted States, who try to thus limitithe 
meaning of the word. This is ant‘in 
excusable presumption—just exactly 
that. The area of America is 1! 
800,000 square miles. The. area’ 
United States, including Alaska; 
3,565,000 —less than one quarter of 
the whole. 
and Brazil is also, exclusive of Alaska. 
Yet the people who occupy less than 


a 


one-fourth of the area of America 


claim the exclusive right to be called 
Americans. — It would be a proper act 
of international coustesy and fair play 
if they would use another name applica- 
ble to only their own country. But they. 
won't, even if their assumed appella- 
tion does end with *‘I can.” 


“ Our%chools forthe deaf, beingone 
; of the fruits of Christianity, sh 
glory on the name of Chri 
s Founder. Anything short of 
this is robbery. e 


In our school exchanges we have 


* All science seen many articles of varying merit on 


Thanksgiving. The best one appear- 
ed in The Florida Herald. Here icis 
in full: “Be thankful’’. 


Of: 


Canada alone is larger; 


discharge fF duty, 


indefatigable i i service but Sete 
assuming and undemonstrative, cour- 
speaking 


Saw it, yet charitable in his judgments, 
a: leader in very good) work and a 
tower of strength inthe spiritual up- 
building of the deaf of Ontario, he 
has set an example to and promoted 
religious activities “of the deaf, ‘the 
influence of which will long be felt, 
and has left a gracious memory that 
will long be cherished. 

‘The funeral took place on Saturday,> 
and was very largely attended by the 
hearing as well as the deaf. The 
service was conducted by «Rev..Mr. 
Richards, who had charge of the 
opening ceremonies of the Church! 
for'the Deaf: He -had long - been 
associated with Mr. Byrne in religious 
work} andspoke in very eulogistic “no 
‘terms. of his devoted life and aelotl 
influence. He was assisted by RevsiC. | 
'W..| Watch,: formerly: of Belleville, ! 

who was then the’ faithful pastér of the ° 
Methodist pupils of this school. Other | 
| clergymen who knew the deceased ii in. | 
timate]y, also spoke briefly but feelingly ! 
of their high regard for him and their 
appreciation of his services arid godly | 
example. jm 
! Our warmest sympathy, and that of | 
(every, deaf person inthe Province, as 
well as a multitude of the hearing, is 
extended Mrs. Byrne, that elect lady, | 
vho, though notherself deaf, has d | 
voted her whole life and talents with- { 
out Teserve or stint to service forthe 
jdeaf. She has been their comfort in ‘ 
dsorvow: their encouragerin every good 
work, their trusted councillorin every 
time of need, their kindly but faithful 
admonisher when any have been temp- 
ted to wander from the paths of recti- 
tude. Tothe daughter, Dorothy, also, | 
who for twelve years’has been confi 
ed to herbed, a confirmed invalid, all 
hearts will turn loving sympath 


~ Congratulations and Good 
Wishes 

We express the sentiments of all the - 
members of our staff in extending our, 
hearty congratulations and good wishes 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gotthelf, who were 
united in marriage on Nov. 8th. The‘ 
bride, whose maiden name was Miss" 
Norma Rosalind Smith, 219 Balmoral 
Ave., Toronto, graduated from our j 
School several years ago. and réturned 
in the 1928-29 session to take up the 
first year high school work. She was 
aclever pupil and had a fine school: 
record, and she was greatly liked and 
highly. ‘esteemed by the staff and by her | | 


id school-mates; being at all times obedi- ' 


ent, kindly, courteous and lady like. | i 
We do not know Mr. Gotthelf, who | 
has not resided long in Canada, but he 
-is well spoken of by his friends. “We 
congratulate him on his good fortune 
in getting so beautiful and excellent a 
wife. “‘Rich may their guerdon be, a 
bounteous store, full measure, picseed 
down, and running o’er. 


y fare so that 
thode in’thatge’ may” pina all'the ar- 
frangements made in good time. ‘6 

For those children who are’ unable 
to go home’ the “usual arrangements 
ill. be made and we hope thatall who 
ace interested in these children will 
assist.us in giving them a good time. 
We hope that every one of ee will 


en get 
fond from;home they are apt to over- 
eat and get ill, and'as we have over 
three iniudred-children here}iitiis im- 
possible forus'to watch everyone’and 
guard them against eating too much. 
‘The; beat br aetl mt pact 
wearin; eB, 01 hat wi 
sitios Be if Boo! eas a up 
| most: Meena fy 4 
onths, and parents will flud that 
there: Willgiviug lasting pleasure, 
‘ whiore the novelly ‘soon wears o 
other gifts. 


“ houtd ure 
ri 
Please send your parcels and boxes 
early.as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at‘the post and. ex- 
press offices. Every year some pres- 
ents arrive too late for distribution, on 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- 
appointment of the children. 

There are always a’ few children 
whiose parents are dead, or are. too 


1 poor to send them any presents, or 


| Who neglectto do so. We hope those 
' who are better able will enclose some 
‘ gilts in their own children’s boxes for 
jthese less-favored pupils. Or jany 
money. ‘gent directto the Superi - 
* dent for this purpose will be expen 
as judiciously as possible for the bene- 
‘fit of these little ones. 

Ifyou enclose gifts for other. child- 
; Fed, kindly notify the Superintendent 
so that-such gifts‘can'be taken:out of 
the box before Christmas’ morning. 

Address all boxes and aac the 
child, care of the School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. All express char- 
ges must be: Prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refused: 


_H..B. FETTERLY,M ‘An a 
‘Superintendent. 


Plans are being made for the mark- 
ing of the sixtieth ‘anniversary of the 
opening of the Schoo). “A special pro- 
gram for. this event is being rounded 
out.. Definite arrangements’ have not 
yet been made butthe plays presented 
will be staged by ‘the children of the 
School. 


ardson were down about the same erly Miss Sadi Hodgins, of ‘London, 
time to see their two daughters Vivian whi 
and Isabella: ’ Mr. and)» Mrs. Dixon. older teachers ‘here remember Sadie, 
visited’ Florence ‘the same week-end. rely and*wish her along an 
fi 


The latest arrival is Margaret Mat 
Sle comes from Levack.’ Margaret is 


only six, and is in a preparatory: grade. all 4 ng Ru 
Margaret Donaghy hada most pleasant Mr, J, 'R. Byme’s death’ who had| Russian biscuits, Russi 


10 Was mM: 


surprise when heraunt, MissAdamson been the convenor of the 


of Kingsvill 
il. 


le, visited her on November 


sections, spent Friday; Novembet 14, at. Pathy. 


the School.” We were very glad to'be 
able ‘td’ ' show these! people the Work 
being doneiin the various depattinenits 
of the “School.” ‘They’ weré'moi 
appreciative Visitors. 


JackHarsison; writes, 340 


¥ bee tho 


ember-24th;’ the: pubils went»'to the from’ the remark’ of x superivsing tea- 
movies in’ the assembly:room. |The cher, who ‘said that the good effect ‘of 
¢ Sophomore’, his counsel and advice was ‘qaite ' 
; noticeable among the older girls:'* 


“Last Thurs- 


pictures. were, ~ 
“Aesop's | Fables’ <“ and’ “a 
‘They: wefe very, good. 


noon chapel 


ied on ‘Nov. 8th: The 


Ontario: 
Mission ‘and’ connected’, with the 
church work forthe deat for many 
Several’ men.and women, represent- Years. They wirh to extend to Mrs. 
ing the White Lake and Beulah school. Byrne and family their deepest’ sym- 


On Sunday, ‘Nov. 23rd, ‘the -after-. ‘tl 
fervices at. the School; 
were conducted by Mr. A.H. Jaffray 
of<Foronto, who gave a most inte 
ting 'and inspiring 
Qa! Nay-! ef how: helpfal|it'was may, be gathered) 


iddress! - Some 


id happy. 


devoted toa’ study: of 


se of the pupils in all of 

swonld ind one’ of the 
/Keller gave her teacher. 
ig taught Helen to'read 
and write alittle, Miss Sullivan thought 
jthat it was time to tell her about God: 


a ‘And she did: Helen answered that she 


elp her mother, 
othr « fers are attending hi; 
lin Lindsay. She says. that 
ways enjoy reading The Canadian 
and Thope I'll always keep getting it 
lie was much interested in rea 
‘about the Imperial’ Conference, and 
Hopes that England will accept Mr: 
~Bennett’s plan, butis afraid not, as Mr 


closes a brief clipping written to a 
Toronto paper by aman living in Lon- 

England, to the effect that, while 
thé Conference was sitting in Lo 
“don trying to plan for more Empire 


The deaf people of Hamilton were trade, “‘the Port af London was im-| 
Surprised and very sorry to hear | 


fing Russian grain, Russian timber, 
R ian sweets, and 
ottier Russian products.*” Helen said 
that reading this made her mad, andwe 
‘don't blame her. ' Wine million other 
Cahiadians feel the same. We hope to 
hedr from her-again. She sends her 
bestwishes to all of the teachers of the 
OLS.D. and ‘hopes to’ see them all at 
‘onvention next June. 


The girls’ softball and. basketball 
seams hafe finished their. schedules for. 


i 


all term... Many close games were 


Inthe ‘senior league the 
i )ws.captained by Gladys Clark 
won: games, out of.:12 played. In 
the Intermediate league three teams 
played, Rosa Leo's team the Kid- 
diex were the wianers. 

‘The winning senior team consisted 


McNonald'said ‘*‘Icannot do it.’” She | 


had always known Him: 

‘And, so, colourSeems a thing with 
{which the deaf children are already 
j acquainted, i 

‘During the Years, they have collected 
@ great number of colour facts. And 
now when they learn the relations be- 
tween them and the laws govérning 
them, their eyes light up with the 
+ brilliance ofthe contact. The pleasuré 
they experience is very real. a 
“In planning the course in colour, it 
was suggested that colour by number 
would’ be difficult’ for deaf \ children. 
j The only other alternative was the old 
colour “Theory” with its unbalanced 
Circle and its very indefinite nomencla- 
ture. Colours defined by such terms as 
apple green, F1 french blue, salmon pink, 
sunglow, azure and so on could not 
be. reproduced merely by description. 

Using the ‘Munsell system of Col- 
our Notation’ based on the Colour 
sphere’, colours by number may) be 
telegraplted ;to the other side of the 
world and exactly reproduced there, 
| regardless -of ‘whether their salmon is * 
a deep ‘salmon pink or the light red 
variety, whether their sky is the same 
blue as ours or whether their sun-glow 
is Arctic or. Tropic. 
~ Since: the: Munsell Syst@m is widely 
used int thé larger’printing houses of 
both: Canada and The United States, 
iin dye’ works,’ in lithographieal con- 
cerns, in Eatons’ and other marinfac- 
turing establisiiments We felt that'we 


They ee es i 
supple’ hy the, Regal Films of. Tor- ieee pabemesna yates 5.15. o'clock , °f3(Gladys | Clark, «Maria Roberto, | ought to use:this notation. 


cance rs Fete Spencer, Goldie McNab, | In our class work we have perform- 
“gi. and arrived in Toronto. at 8 o’clock. i (aa A x r 
«On Friday, November 14th, Miss. {stayed there: with my aunt for three | GoeDar Audrey Notiace; Pom ae age os MOLeresTna ener 
Panter took the pupils of her. class'to days. On Saturday, night I went to the Ngucans Rah M or iP Wt Jean | anther By a le Me i ed, 
Scan Pole ceabae Baller Thennes perome atenaiwathimy brother Bil | oie Mees cia cals” roma ies filed eihpt pushes ont 
s ” : i é ; s 
Tha ight tt b 3 f th Fteasts sae the|Senators off Ottawa Playing Those on the winning intermediate colour we made compound hues: Red 
FE EEE GETS TSAO ESTA ees oronte, Maple Leals:iNeaw | catwarey Rota Leo's Sarah Field; Parlor Parole, Ble black ieee 
weet a cits were alfowed to uo to Clancy, Primeau, Jackson, Conacher man, Jessie Besserman, Rosina Prov- | Green. Yellow, and Yellow R 


see this fine picture, This was a’ special Cotton, Day, Bailey, Cox, Kilrea, 


priveiege, and was greatly appreciated. Touhey. and'Finnegan. ‘This was the 
Elwood Bell reports, ‘The O.S,D, first time that I had ever seen a hockey | 


“rink has been enlarged, until ir is,as ame inthe National League and I 
large as most arenas. Mr. Fetterly Certainly did enjoy it. 


met with the ‘Athletic Committee and 
decided tq get new lights. Weneed 
them. We are getting new shoulder 
and ‘chest pads. We have finished 
putting up our. boards, znd now.the 
lights are put up. We hope that we soon 
have skating. | Perhaps several clubs ie 
from_ Belleville: will come and play on 
our rink. " We are getting a new volley 
ball and’ net, “We can play. in, the 
assembly hall.’” 3 


te 
When Madeleine Boss Lasserre,’ M; 


th 


demonstration of Dalcroze 
mics in the Hart House ‘Theatre, an 
Voronto, on ‘Thursday, - November 

\sth, Miss. Catharine: Ford, “su- 

Dervising - teacher of: 
department, was an *observer. 
Kurd ‘wished’ to see. how 


Dalcroze “work was conducted, and pose 


‘Ifyou have tears ‘prepare to shed 


em now"” 


Perhaps that explains why some girls 


make pancakes. 


do nut want to learn how to cook on- 
ions and can hardly wait until we begin 


a 


Last week one girl who would make 


Julia’ Anderson, 


a fine companion for Little Boy Blue 
under the haystack ‘reported that we 
made “‘Cornstack Pudding’’ that af- 
rnoon. 


Emma 


lazzali and Helen Maw have worked 
with a'group of “her pupils, gave’ a especially hard this month and have 


id sewing. 


The Hamilton Literary 


ryth- taken a real interest in both’ cooking 


id. Social 


the” junior Club, which was formed b: Mr. N. 
Miss L. Gleadow in Oct., met again on 

the Nov. 22nd, at his home for the pur- 
of improving’ the education 


to” see if the work could, in part, be among the deaf, there being a fair 
applied to the rhythm work at the number present and also a few visitors 


O.S..D. She has spoken very highly from outside. 


Short stories 


and cur- 


of the work whichaims at being'a rent events were given and Mr. 
mental, physical’and artistic education, Howard Lloyd gave an account of the 
One particular part’ that impressed club he bad carried on forthe past 
her, and: which'she hopesto develop eleven years in Brantford. Mr. Earl 
here, was-the exercises developing. Harris, who is the president of the club 
the faculties of rapid action, and suggested that the next meeting should 
exercises of co-ordination and disas- be postponed till after Xmas, ‘as that 


sociation of movements. 


is such a busy time for all of them. 


enzano, Betty Ortman, Helen’ Hall-; 
man, Marie Latulippe, Jane Swartz, | 
Florence Carriere, Evelyn Cook, ' 
Isabella Miller. 

‘The annual banquet for the win- 
ning teams in the girls’ basketball and 
softball leagues took place on Wed. 
Noy,. 26. 

‘Twenty-five members of the senior 
and intermediate teams along with the 
officers of the girls’ athletic committee | 
Were present. @ 

Tne tables arranged in a hollow 
square presented an attractive appear- 
ance. laden with feood things to. eat 
ard decorated with bowls ‘of white 
narcissi, potted plants and the school 
colours, 

The girls looked very neat in their 

white middies, black ties and blue 
skirts, - 
All heartily enjoyed the excellent | 
mpealiprepared by Mrs. MacCluggage 
and the fruit and candy provided 
the committee. 

After all were satisfied the. captains 
of the winning teams, Gladys Clark! 
and Rosa Leo, made brief speeches! 
thanking their players for the support 
given them: On’ behalf of their. 
teams Rose. Benedict, Kathleen 
Gwalter and Helen Maw compliment- 
ed the winners, All expressed regret 
thatthree members of the teams, Dora 
Hedden, Isabella Miller, and Antonia 
Trottier: could not-be present on ac- 
count of illness, and thanked the 


| 
i 
| 


{ 


oi 


t 
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The hites opporiteleah other we 
| combined to find that they met at the 


{ lections of small squares of colour, cut 


These completed the circle of ten hues. 
which is the equator of the colour 
sphere. ait 


neutral and made gray, 
We raised and lowered the values 
of colours by adding water or black. 
We weakened the chroma by the 
addition of gray. Fiat 
In the study of Colour Harmony 
we proved the fact of complementary 
colours by using the ten hues in ro- 
tation against a shect of white. As 
each colour was flashed off its perfect 
complement appeared on the white, 
The senior classes are making col. 


rom magazines, which they will | | 
mount, — later, to show graduated aah 
scales of hue, value and chroma. 5 | 
The Intermediate pupils have de- 
ed decorations for plates, using 
iotifs from the plants studied Jast’ 
month. “These they have done in 
a one-hue, or monochromatic har- . 
mony. sees 

The Junior Intermediates finished 
their study of seven motifs from nature 
and used them in original design. 

Next month will see our best at- 
tempts at ““Letrering’’. Then having 
conquered this bug-bear of the whole 
art year we shall ecstaticaliy proceed to. 
make our various ideas of a Christmas 
card become: visible, commendable, 
and acceptable. 


The Visit of the R-100 to 
Ottawa 
Joseph Carriere 

Last August: a huge airship from 
Britain succeeded in passing over the 
Atlantic Ocean and was moo 
Montreal, the only city which has a 
mooring tower in The 
Canadians were glad to havea chance 
ele? the great airsh’p’ flying over 

eir country. On Sunday evening 
everyone in Ottawa went out on the 
sidewalks and parks and some were on 
the roof tops. It was said that the 
R-100 would: arrive in the city at seven 
o'clock but the time passed and it 
didn't come. i 

The people spenttime watching the 
sky and talking with one another. 

‘They wondered what kept the: air- 
ship so long and they soon heard that 
the journey of the ship was difficult as 
the evening was stormy and windy. A 
crowd of deaf people were on the par- 
liament lawn, waiting to see the air- 
ship. We thought it would come from 
the east from Montreal but instead of 
going west over the city, it sailed up} 
North. When our eyes caughta 
glimpse of it, we stood silently watch- 
ing it floating slowly overthe city an 
the parliament buildings. Our heads 
moved slowly, jing the ship, 
puzzling over it until it flew vertically 
above our eyes. Then we broke silence 
and talked about the wonderful ai 
ship and wondered how the one hun- 
dred and fifty-six tons of the shi 
could fly. Once more we watched it 
flying over the Ottawa River. Then it | 
returned to the city. } 

By that time the night: had grown { 
dark but with the aid of the lights from ! 
the two buildings with the parliament 
tower standing in the centre, we could | 
stillsee the gray. The second time ! 
it drifted over the’ parliament tower, | 
we could see some ’ men in the win- ‘ 
dows of the ship-watching us. After it 
passed us, most of the people went! 
home as it was too cold’ for them to! 
stand longer. The rest of them remain- j 
ed and once more watched the airship 
returning a third time over the pai 
ment buildings. It took about thirty 
minutes for itto reach the-buildings 
a Finally it left the city, but we 
still watched it until it disappeared. Ir 
followed the Rideau Canal to Kingston 
The river gleamed in the moonlight 
so the R 100 could use it fora guide. 


The Visit of the R-100 to: 
Peterboro 
Francis Meyette 

On August 9th, I read in the news- 
paper that the R-100 might fly over 
Peterboro the next Monday murning. 
T hoped it would so I would see it. 

On August 11th, the telephone oper- 
ator heard that the R-100 would goto 
Toronto via Cobourg but it would turn 
north there and follow the river to 
Hastings. She told the people thatit 
would fly over Peterboro soon. Just 
then the fire siren and factory whistles 
were blown at 2o'clock. My father 
shock Charles and me to wake us up, 
and hetoldus that R-100 was coining 
there soon. Charles and [ woke up and 
dressed, and went outside. It was very 
cold. We went to the Ashburn Hill 
Park to wait until the R-100 came 
It was quite dark. Many, many cars 
drove on the hill. One boy saw the 
R-100, and asked me if J could see 
it, but I could not see it just thengWe 
heard thatthe R-100 was not coming 
near the hill. Then everyone started to 
leave the hill. After we came down 
towards the river I caught sight of the 
light on the R-100. | We got on the 
school steps where we had a good view 
of the R-100 as it flew over St. 
Joseph's Hospital. We could see the 
R-100 flying low over this city. The 
R-100 flew around Peterboro for 
twelve minutes. 


i 


if not, why was the w 
Three C. GE. wo: 

Milloy. blow the w 2,00 a. m. 
they woke up and rushed to work as 
they do at six 2. m. every week morn- 
ing. 


How the Bear got his Stumpy 
Tal 


Dora Hedden 

Bears once had fine, long, bushy 
tails like foxes and squirrels. One day 
a bear met a fox, who was carrying a 
fine string of fish. The bear asked the 
fox where he had got the fish. He 
said he caught them all by kimself. He 
made up a fine story. He described the 
plan. The fox said that his tail was 
put down in the water. When the fish 
were biting it, he pulled it out: 

The bear thought that it was a good 
plan. So he went to the river. He made 
ahole in the ice. He thrust his’ tail 

in. the water. The water became 

frozen, andthe tail began to hurt. He 
thought that the fish must be biting. He 
gave a tremendous tug. The tail was 
frozen fast, and when he pulled, it 
snapped off. This.is the reason why 
bears have stumpy tails. 


The Contest 
Billy Rule 

The Toronto Daily Star started to 
put “‘All Canada”? puzzle pictures in 
the Daily Star. _ It started on Monday, 
October 6th. Fifty dollars will be given 
to any person who puzzles out..the 
names of places without mistakes, 
twenty-five dollars for the second 
Prize, fifteen dollars for the third and 
one dollar each forthe net thirty. If. 
severai people have the same answer, 
the Star will make agreat “Tie Break- 
ing’ puzzle picture. The answereto 
the first puzzle is **Medicine Hat,” 
number two is *'Kicking Horse Pas: 
number four is ‘“Tweed,”” and ‘num- 
ber five-is ‘‘Queenston.’” Number 
three is a hard one. Mr. Lally is try- 
ingto help me as it is hard for me. 

Last summer I had eighteen mis- 
takes from the ‘Know Ontario’” puz- 
zle. I hope that I shall get fifty or 


_ twenty-five dollars from the “‘All Can- 


ada’’ contest Editor. 
My Visited to Toronto and 
Wasaga Beach 

Grace Dart 

On July 11th, I had my first trip to 
‘Toronto. On that morning at ten 
fifteen I went on the C. P.R..train with 
my best friend, Mrs. Ferguson, and 
her little daughter, Margaret, who is 
at ourschocl here. Wearrived at the 
Union Station at 4.30 p.m. and were 
met by Mrs. McGovern and Bessie. 
I was glad to see them again as Bessie 
is my best chum. Then we went out 
of the Union Station to meet Mr. Mc- 
Govern, we went to their place by 
driving in McGovern’s car through 
Sunnyside, High Park and the western 
part of Bloor Street to Oakmount Rd. 
That is where Mc Governslive. The 
Fergusons, who were onthe train with 
me, stayed at the station as th:y were 
on their way to Galt. 

Bessie and I had a great chat in the 
evening. On Wednesday morning, 
July 16th, we left Toronto for Wasaga 
Beach. We drove through Aurera, 
Newmarket, Holland Land, , Barrie 
and thento Wasaga Beach. Mrs. Mc- 
Govern, Bessie and 1 stayed there for 
two weeks but Mr. McGovern stayed 
only one day, he had to go back to 
Toronto to his business. 


ple 
forlong rides. : 
Some morhings and afternoons 


Bessie and T_used to lie’ on the ground } g,, 


in ordertogettanned. ‘After swim 


ing Mrs. McGovern, Bessie and I use- 


ed to go down townto shop. 

+ > OnJuly 30th, Mr. McGovern came 
again and rook us back to Toronto the 
next day. While we were in Toron! 
Mrs." McGovern took me to 
Sunnyside, and Eaton’s and Simpson's, 
Bessie and £ went to the theatre twic 

On August 6th, I left Toronto for 
Smith's Falls. { missed ‘Bessie very. 
much but I had a great time with her. 
Tdo hope I will go to Toronto again 
some day. 


4 
My Summer Vacation 
Alma E. Sanders 
On June 18th, we went home. 
Some deaf pupils came to visit at my 
place and we used to chat with one 
another. At night my family and I 
visited Mrs. Greenwood’s place while 
I talked with them about school. 
On July 1st, we got ready. to-make 


ing to Kingsville. It is twenty-nine 
miles from Winasor to Kingsville. 
We played baseball and then went to 
to swim. I met Earl Meloche in 
Kingsville. When we finished dress- 
ing, we went to supper. We had a 
nice supper. Again we played base- 
ball. — About 7.30 p.m. we went 
home. f 

A few days later Emma Mazzali and 
I visited Lucy Buchan’s place where 
we chatted with each other. Lucy 
likes the Washington schoo! for the 
deaf pupils very much. She showed 
some pictures of the school to us and we 
were greatly interested in them. I 
like them very much. 

There was a “‘Bazara Carnival’’ 
from August twenty third to September 
third. Many people went toit, and 
wentto dance. My mother and I 
went to the pavilion. It looked 
good. 

On September the 9th, my two 
cousins, sister Cora, and my brother 
Charlie wanted me to play golf with 
them before I went to school. We 
| played minature golf. Charlie won 
first and again we played. We en- 
joyedit, and had a great time. It 
looked very easy to play. I like it. 
All day or night many people went 
there. They told me that they liked 
it very much. 

My uncles, aunts, cousins, family 
and I went to Leamington. We play- 
ed ball with “one another, and then 
went to swim. My cousin Vicla, 
Pearl, Art and Luther played tennis, 
We had a great time. 

One day my uncle Fred and Aunt 
Jennie inivited us* for a ride. We 
went to see my brother-in-law’s moth- 
er’s place. Orley’s mother gave us 


good 
that: Willie Verdon is th 
in this school. ; 
Fishing 
(Suggested by a picture) 
Jean Green 

_ Once upon a time’'a boy lived in a 
town. He was named Harry. He 
had’a black and white dog. He asked 

other to let him'go fishing. [t 
rained very hard. He had a raincoat 
and cap and rubbers. “He wore them 
and put a tub on the floor. 

Then Harry and his dog went to 
the park. ~ He carried the tub to the 
park. He looked for some sand, 
The sand’ was’ very soft. He went 
fishing, and he caught a large crab. 
He laughed and put the crab into the » 
tub. Harry looked at the crab. It 
was alive. The dog did not see it in 
the tub. i 
_. Then Harry brought the tub home. 
He putit on the floor, ‘His dog jumped 


in the Daily Star | some sandwiches because we were go- | 0M the chair. He looked in’ the tub 


to see what was init’) The dog saw 
the crab crawling inthe tub. He was 
afraid of it. It almost crawled out on 
the floor. 

That scared the dog. He began to 
bark very loudly. Harry was eating 
his dinner. He heard the dog. bark- 
ing. He went to see what the matter 
was. He took his dog out of the room, 
and the dog was always afraid to go 
near the tub alter that. 


The Hunters 
James Cecchini 

Once there were two boys who were 
named Billy and Jimmy, and they were 
good chums. One day inthe autumn 
they. Got ready tu goto the forest by 
rowingaboat. They wore their wool- 
len clothes and large boots ‘to keep 
them warm, and Billy had a scout-bag, 
and Jimmy had two. ‘They Put-axes, 
a tent, a flashlight, two guns, fishing- 
poles and some other things into their 
bags tb take them tothe forest. They 
reached the shore and got off the row- 
boat at 6 o'clock, because they could 
not see at night. They made a tent. 
Billy held the flashlight to show Jim- 
my where to work with the axe 
Then it rained a. little. They . took 
tall the bags out of the boat bringing 
j them into the tent to keep them dry. 


They lighted a “~\ in the tent 


where they slept. 

_ Early in the morning they both woke 
up. They dressed warmly because it 
wasacold morning. Then they went 
to the row-boat, and Billy paddled 
slowly, and Jimmy fished, and got six 
bass. After fishing they reached the 
; Shore where they cleaned the fish. 
Billy looked for some sticks on the 
, ground and brought,them. He made 
afire and Jimmy cooked fish and they * 


some peas and two chickens for our began to eat them. 


supper. They tasted very good. 

* On July 3rd, I had a new niece. 
Her name is Corinne Gloria. I am 
so proud, because I have a new niec: 

One Sunday afternoon Jane Swai 
came to visit my place, and I was sur- 
prised that she came to see me. Emma 
Mazzali came to see me also. 

We went to see Jean’s mother's 
place and then Jean’s father invited 
us for a ride fora few hours. Then 
we went to see the Tom Thumb 
Golf Course. We hdd a nice time. 


After breakfast they left the cent and ~ 
, they went through the forest to look 
for wild animals. Billy told Jimmy that 
he could go alone to hunt. .So Billy 
went alone, and he saw a big black 
bear near the water and killed it with 
his gun. He whistled with his right 
finger to Jimmy. Jimmy heard Billy. 
He ran quickly to see Billy and met 
him. He saw the dead bear on the 
ground and they were very glad. They 
had sharp knives, and skinned and got 
the bear's fur. 


dustry of the United | 
~ Nor is that all. There 


under the British control through ‘the 


enterprise. of private compani 
competition with the world and British 
capital is developing it on broad and 
comprehensive “lines. ‘The "three 
months of Arctic night offset many of 
the advantages of the three months of 
complete daylight in midsummer. Man 
has, however, conquered most of the 
handicaps to development’ work that 
long darkness brings. Electricity’ i 
generated through the use of some of 
the easily-mined ‘coal and’ the min: 
and_ their dwellings are ablaze with 
artificial light. i 
The western island has become ‘a 
noted resort in w wedish tami— 
lies find it considerably warmer than 
Sweden: “‘and with villages'and mine- 
” fields glowing with electric light, amid 
recurring periods of brillant moonshine 
and dazzling auroral lights, winter 
can bs enjoyed as keenly as in 
h Alps.’ It is predicted that 
ithin ten years western Spitsbergen 
will be one of the summer playgrounds 
of the world and one of its busy hives 
of industry. —The Globe. 


lobe. 


Some Fairy Forces 

In the book, “Fairyland of Sci- 
ence,’? we read about some of the 
fairy-forces of ‘nature. The name is a 
fanciful one, but very appropriate. We 
think of fairies as invisible beings, who 
go about doing kindly and helpful 
things, and that is just’ what the great 
forces of nature are and do. Here are 
two or three stories about the help 
tien by one of these. quiet, invisible, 
but wonderfully powerful forces, that 
does nearly ail ‘our work for us, the 
heat of the stn. These stories are 
taken from a delightfully interesting 
book, entitled *“Among the Forces'’? 
by Henry Warren. 


The Man Who Needed 452,696 
Barreln of Water 
A man once had a large field of 
wheat. He had ‘toiled hard to clean 
the land, plow the soil, and sow the 
seed. The crop grew beautifully and 
was his joy: by day and. by night. 
ut when it was just ready to head 
out, it suddenly stopped growing for 
want of moisture.” It looked as if 
all his hard work would be in vain. 
he poor farmer thought of his wife 
and children, who were likely to starve 
in the coming winter. He shed many 
tears, but they could not moisten one 
litle stall, 5 : 
Suddenly he said, ‘I will water it 
mysclf.”” The field was.amile square, 
and it needed an inch of water over it 
all. He quickly figured out that there 


. sothat gravitation and the sun could 


ife aid children die of hunger? 
- Suddenly he determined to ask the 
sun’ to: help him,” And the sun’ said 
he would. ‘Thar was a very litte 
thing for such a great body to do. 
So he ‘heated the air over the ocean 
till it became so thirsty that it drank |’ 
plenty of water, choosing only the 
sweet fresh water and leaving all the 
salt inthe ocean. Then the warm air 
rose, the heat had expanded 
and made it lighter, and the other air 
tushed down the mountains all over 
that side of the continent to take its 
place. Then the warm air went land- 
ward in an upper current and carried 
its load of water in great piles and 
mountains of clouds ; it lifted them 
‘over the great ranges of mountains and 
rained down its thousands of ‘tons of 
sweet water a thousand miles from the 
sea, so gently that not a stalk of wheat 
was trampled down, nor was a single 
root, made acrid by any taste of brine. 
“Besides the pi drink, the sun 
brought the most delicate food for the 
wheat. There was carbonic acid, that 
makes soda water so deliciuus, besides 
oxygen, that is so stimulating, nitro- 
gen, ammonia, and half a dozen other 
things that are so: nutritious to grow- 
ing plants. 
Thus the wheat grew up in beauty, 
| headed out abundantly, and matured 
perfectly. Then the farmer stopped 
! weeping for laughter, and in his joy he 
{remembered to thank, not the sun, 
| nor the wind, but the great One who 


made them both. 5 


1 ‘The Sun’s Great Horsex 
There was once a man who had 
thousands of. acres of mighty forests in 
the distant mountains. They were 
* valueless there, but would be exceed- 
ingly” valuable in the great cities 
hundreds of miles away, if he could 
only find any power, fo transport them 
thither. So he looked for a team that 
could haul whole countries of forests 
so many miles. He saw that the sun 
drew. the greatest loads, and he asked 
ittohelphim And the sun said that 
© was what he was made for: he existed 
only to help man. He said‘that he had 
made those great forests to grow for a 
thousand years so as to be ready for 
man when he needed them, and that | 
he was now ready to help move them 
where they were wanted. 7 t 
So he told'the man who owned the 
forest that there was a great power, 
which men called gravitation, that 
Seemed to reside in the centre of the 
earth and every other world, but that; 
ienworked leterywheresTeheld:the| 
‘stones down to the earth, made the! 
rain fall, and water to run down hill; 
and if the man would arrange a road, 
work together, the forest would soon | 
betransported from the mountains to 
the sea. i 

So the man made a trough a great 


How I have laughed as I have seen 
dit Deroctual stream of lumber ‘and 
tpour out so far from where the 


Witation!’’ but said continually, 
‘How smart I am 


Power; Plenty: of It 

By Bishop Warren’ 

© Just coming by the little town. of 
Axtell, Neb-; I saw in it and the near- 
‘by, adjacent country, a hundred _wind- 
mills ready to pump water from the 
bowels of the earth. for thirsty men, 
herds of cattle and for the irrigation 
of broad fields. How perfectly effi- 
Cient they are! But what an infinitely 
small part of the wind power they 
utilize. Suppose them to have an aver- 
feet diameter, that is only 
ight and a balf square feet of 
surface in ge wide miles of air a hun- 
dred miles ‘high —almest noth’ ig. 

Apiece of coal weighing ‘three 

pounds, as big as a man’s two fists, 
has power enough to pump as- much 
water, shovel as much earth, as a 
man would do in a day’s work. How 
uch coal is there?’ We mine mil- 
lioris’of tons every year. Itis simply 
condensed power of the sunbeans of 
othereges laid up in this prepared 
house. 
We can rake up electricity enough 
to drive all the present machinery of 
the world. Steam was notoverloaded 
when it helped to lift. mountains miles 
high, hundreds of miles wide, and 
thousands of miles long. 

Man is greatly awed when he hears 
Niagara thundering its way to the sea; 
or when he sees the Mississippi. twenty 
miles.wide, Howingto the Gulf. But 
he remembers that the sun keeps equal 
Niagaras and Mississippis fowing all 
the time from the ocean, over the 
mountains, and in the upper air back 
to the rivers” sources. s 

A charge of an explosive hurls a 
ton’s weight of missle five orten miles, 
ortears the heart out of a mountain. 
Anda hundred combinations can be 
made forthe manufacture of explosives! | 

In mechanics a horse power is a 
continous force capable’ of raising 
thirty-three thousand pounds one foot 
per minute. We speak of alittle en- 
gine with a four-inch cylinder for saw- 
ing wood as of four horse power. 
Automobiles have from ten to sixty 
horse power, a freight locomotive 
about twelve hundred horse power, 
the new Cunard steamer now in the 
making, sixty-eight thousand horse 
power. To maintain this steamer's 
power takes one thousand tons of coai 
a day. 

All these powers are little to that 
which holds the great earth to the sun 
as it flies its orbit at the rate of athou- 
sand miles aminute. And the stars, 
millions in umber and millions of 
times as great as the earth, all keep their 
places. Nor one faileth. Why are’ not 
these powers used up and exhausted 
by agelong use? 

Hast thou not known, ‘hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the 


Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? Power 
bestowed by him has the same quality 
it had in him. It does not weary. 


A speed of 90 miles an hour through 
London streets was attained by one of 


rs. 
0 miles ‘an hour, and is fic 
rireless. ¢ 


A recent report from an outpost 
near. Great Slave Lake says that an 
aeroplane arrives about every second 
day, and the rush is getting on the 
nerves of the Con: ho are 
not accustomed to suc! wy 


Records kept by an English scientist 
covering many different localities for . 
a period of fifty years, show that the 


trees most often damaged by lightning 


are the oak and elm. The ash is rarely 
struck and the beech never. 

The consumption of eggs in Cana- 
da has just about doubled in ten years, 
and now stands at thirty dozen per ca- 
pita. An egg for almost every day in 
the year and for every person in the 
Country makes fairly good egg con- 
sumption. 

“‘Honey, one of the most nutritious 


)and delicate of foods, should be eaten 


more than it is,’” writes a cooking ex- 

pert. ‘‘Bought inthe comb, it is bound 

to be unadulterated, and will keepigne 

free from sore throat and bronchial + 
troubles. Honey has been used’ as_a—"~ 
cosmenc. The result is a finer tex- 

tured complexiog, a glowing color,’ a 
young, fresh look ’” —Selected. 

If a human hand were thrust before 
your eyes, would yeube able to dis- 
cover the sex of owner by examining 
that hand? Thp size and shape of the 
hand, and slenderness or otherwise of 
the finger, would scarcely'afford suf- 
ficient data fora correct judgmerit. 
Many men, especially when” they are 
devotees of the arte or sciences, often 
possess hands that are small and delic- 
ately shaped, with slim ‘fingers, like 
those of a woman. On the other hand, 
women who have to do rough work 
of any kind may possess hands that 
look like those of aman. But there 
is one test jn«this connection that 
tarely fails, aicordig to investigations 
recently made"by the University of 
Toronto. The first finger of a wom- 
an’s hand isalmost always longer than 
her third, while the first finger of a 
man is almost invariably shorter'than 
the third. oe : 

Strange things are happening in’the 
murky regions of the ocean bed. In 
the Pacific the bed has been rising so 
much that shipping has become en- 
dangered. Off the west coast of Nic- 
aragua the charts show an ocean depth 
of 222 feet, but the figure is now act- 
ually 27. feet. Another sounding 
showed the actual depth to be 15 feet 
where the chart showed 1,608 feet: 
Sudden upheavals on the ocean floor, 
recently worked havoc among the tele- 
graph cables; many of the stoutest 
were snapped like string, incliiding one 
of the ktest, which normally takes 
five differeat sets of messages at once 
in each direction. When’ a break 
occurs the cable ship goes out; 
delicate apparatus aboard shows the 
break within two yards of the actual 
spot, and dragging commences. Up 
comes the cable. A new length is 
inserted to make the joint, and so 
critical is the actual work of joining 
the strands inside that the film of 
grease on a man’s hand can actually 
prevent the join from being effective. 


De Mizpah 
Go thou thy way, and [ go mine; ~ 
Apart, yet not afar; ae 
Only a thin veil hangs between 
ways where we ate, 
keep watch ‘tween thee and me, ' 
Thisis my prayer. 
He looks thy way, He looketh mine, 
And keep us near. xy 
I know not where thy road may lie, 
Gre ribeye ats 
If mine willJead U san 
PcAind thine beside tie seay 
Yer Keep watch’tween thee and me, 


Onever fear,” y 
He holds thy hand, he claspeth mine, 
And keeps us near. 
Should wealth or fame, perchance be thine, 
‘And my lot lowly bes 
Or yoube sad aiid sorrowful, 
‘And glory be to me; 
Yet, 4 God keep watch’tween thee and me,"” 
‘Both be His care, 
One arm round thee and une round me, / 
Will keep us near. 
sigh sometimes to see thy face, 
+" Butsince this may not be, 
T'll leave thee to the care of him, 
‘Who eares for thee and me. _ 
“L'il keep thee both beneath my wings; 
‘This comforts dear, 
‘One wing o’er thee and one o’er me— 
Lo, we are near. 
‘And though our paths be separate, 
And thy way is not mine, 
Yet coming to the mercy seat, 
My soul will meet with thine. 
- And ‘God keep watch ‘tween thee and me," 
I'll whisper there, 
He blesseth thee, He blesseth me, 
‘And we are near. 


The Blessing of Work 


(Continued from page one) 
would be to deprive them of the op- 
portunity of self exertion, and the res- 
ponsibility of making their lives count 
in their day and generation. I mean to 
teach them,’’ she continued, “‘not 
only the dignity of labor, but the dig- 
nity in labor: work is not menial or 
degrading, but honorable and elevating. 

I mean them to learn that toil is the 
law of life; that knowledge, food, 
pleasure, and all things worth prizing 
must come by the way of toil—their 
own toil, if they would be self-respec- 
ting citizens, instead of worthless para- 

rf sites. As Henry Van Dyke said, 

“* “Every mason in the’ quarry, every 
builder on the shore, 

Every chopper in the palm ‘grove, 
every raftsman at the oar— 

Hewing wood, and drawing Water. 
splitting stones, and cleaving sod— 

All the dusty ranks of labor, in -the 
regiments of God, 

March together toward His triumpi 
do the task His hands prepare 

Honest toil is\holy service; faithful 
work is praise and prayer.’ '* 

As Mrs. Ettington concluded these 
lines, both women satin silence; then 
Miss Whitaker confessed, in a 
subdued voice, ““Doyou know, Mrs. 
Ettington, I always considered work a 
curse? [ am beginning to see that it is 
quite the reverse, and that it is one of 

y the greatest benefits which can come 
tous; when I get home, | shall attack 
my duties with a fresh enthusiasm, ’” 
she asserted. 

“Do you think I would take a 
chance on ruining the health of my 
precious children, by encouraging 
them in a life of _ self-indulgence? 
That is just what might happen were 

«to allow them to follow up a life of 
idleness and ease. Their physical 
condition would probably soon fall 
below par, due to lack of exercise in 
the open, and a thousand ills might 
come their way as a result, but worse 
than that, their mental and moral fibre 

4 would lik. 
unlimited time and money placed at 
their disposal, for not many persons 
can stand the acquisition of. sudden 
leisure and wealth; their heads are 


turned, and too often dissipation 
ensues. 


soon deteriorate weres 


HONG, He 


ten cents stolen thi 1 
from the store of the recipient's mother 


, We suppose, a testimony to 


| years that man had’ remembered the 
* stolen ten cents worth of goods, and 
© he had at last quieted “his, conscience 


* membera good brother speaking once 
“about a watch he could’easily have 


1 I would probably carry that watch for 
_ forty years and every time I pulled it 
+ out of my pocket I would remember 


that I had not paid the duty. Ithought | ies Ih tannoos, 


that it would pay better to hand the cus- | Ast ps bh reewani Ae oe Ma 


toms officer twenty-five dollars, and 

then for forty years I would not be re- 
‘calling my omission to pay the duty.’” 
|. We have to live with ourselves, and 
, we had better keep clear consciences 
even when it means paying out money 
which we could easily save if we 
desired. Jt is not the law which men 
have most to fear, but themselves. 
We may escape the law, but we can- 


that we have to live with ourrelves is 
it not wise to try to make that living 


Weeds and Potatoes | mitt 


Parents, guardians of 
yy, Will bo charged the 


Every garden is a battle-ground, | Sarvs auton. pooks ai 


Deal persons whose paret 
friends Auk Uxant 
ARGXD FOI ROALD WIT, WEA 
hing must be furnished by 


By A.C. Cage, | 


where a continual fight must be put up 
against weeds, insects and other pests 
which seem to conspire against the 
production of flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. In the particular plot of ground | & 
where it hasbeen my privilege to work 
during che summer the opposing forces 
have been persistent and obnoxious | 
beyond description. 

One part I decided to remain fallow, 
but I failed~to take the weeds into 
account. ‘They'were hoed dowa and | 
pulled up by the roo 


absence they were on hand to greet me } 
on my return, and J could hear them 
s ‘You thought that we were de- 
feated, but here we are again.”’ It 
almost funny the way thes: pests 
ried me. 


we 


entirely a mistaken po 
determined upon an entirely different 
programme. | planted potatdes inthe 
soil and kept them well cultivated. 
The weeds capitulated and left the 
tubers in full possession. 

In the building <f Christian character 
we are tempted to feel that our*main 
business is to battle continually against 
pride, selfishness, envy and other evils 


“the fact thatit does not pay tohave a| MISH. Maccry 
++; disturbing Conscience. ~ Forthirty-one | s1185 sf) ALLISO! 
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smuggled, but he said, “‘Ithought that P. Cunstxanam ~ 
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that grow so luxuriantly in the human 
heart, but we are wrong. Our faults 


such way. In heart culture we must 
weaken the bad tendencies by strength- 
ening good impulses. By cherishing the 
good thought, indulging the generous 
impulse, and following the virtuous de- 
sire we take the most efficacious way of 
expelling the power of evil. 

If a man hasa corrupt imagination it 
is no use for him to make up his ‘mind 
thathe will notthink. He cannot heip 
He must think on tie things that are 
lovely and of good report. If he is 
stingy, crying and praying over it will 
not help. He must go out and actually 
engage in benevolent activites. He 
must develop the postive over against 


the negative thathe would destroy. In- | txav 


stead of spending his time cutting down 
the weeds, lethim grow potatoes or 
some cther good crop. L 


aan 
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7 
which he knew.as a Wiseman. Hour 
after hour ig bored, until the man’s 
strength returned. | TherArtaban left 
alittle medicine and food, and with 
the’ stranger's blessing and Prayer for 
his success, he mounted Vasda and 
swiftly sped toward the Temple. 

The sun Was just risigg as he ap- 
Proached the place of ees and as 
he came nearer, he saw’ a piece of 
Papyrus fastened in a pile of stones. 
M He caught it up and read, ‘We 
tue ror Van Dyke an i have waited Past. midnight, and can 
nowy of thi Wise f f 3 delay no longer. "We go to find the 
longing to see"'the child’ who’ was to 2 King. Follow us across the desert,’” 
save his ‘of how he wandered 


‘ : Artaban sat down and covered his” 
here and therein all countries in search head in despair. He could not Cross 


of the Christ, and the’ strange’ way in ; 748 9 the desert with’ no food and with his 
which he found him. © =. 2 3 4 ions: f poor, tired Vasda. “ He must go back 
Ic was: the timé when Augustus ), pees ES to Babylon, sell one of his three gems, 
Care was Athi great em Eaves, ploy, se sapphire, pas train of camels 
and when’ Herod’ was king in Jerusa- \ i x a a4 4 and prepare for the long journey. 
lem. In a City in Persia there lived a sf — While fields and flood: 8, hills and Even then he might never overtake hig 
man named Artaban. He lived ina: : plains, > friends and might lose the sight of the 
beautiful’ building "surrounded - by} King, and all because he had stayed 
gardens of flowers and fruits. It was a on his journey to’show mercy. 

night in» September when Artaban The Other Wise Man sold his sap- 

stood in the doorway to welcome his phire and collected the Caravan, but me 
Quests. Artaban was a tall, dark man, much precious time was used, Then 

forty years. old, with bright ‘eyes, a fe sec him travelling across the scorch= 
byoad forehead, a strong face; which |’. a1 
showed: i is 


but whod 


He rules the world y 


% ‘of Ju 
s black and long.» He was dressed 7 lchem. “Aid it was three 
a priest, one of the Magi, called the >, i $i r day ‘after the hee Wise men had 
fire-worshippers. His nine quests t y . 4 ? = Y Come and had foul ‘Mary and Joseph, 
came, one by one, all dressed in costly i awe 


with the young child Jesus, and had laid 

at his feet their gifts of gold and frank- ‘ 
incense and myrrh. ‘Then the Other 
Wise Man drew near, weary; but full 
of hope for now, he thought, he would 
find the King and offer his two gems, 
the tuby and the pearl. The étreets 
seemed deserted, but as he passed a 
hut, he heard a woman's voice singing 
softly, hushing her babytosleep. He 
entered, and she told-him how but 
three days before, firce sagers from 
the East and appeared, saying that 4 
star had guided them ‘to the place 
where Joseph of Nazareth was staying 
with his wife and their new born chil 
and how they had worshiped the child: 
and given rich gifts. How they had 
disappeared as suddenly as they had , 
come. That Joseph had taken ‘his 


garments, and were cordially received 
by their kust in the doorway. Then 
they went into a room, at the farther “ 
end of which was a black altar on which i if 5:5 
was burning a small fire. “They took | joy of finding the King. But not one | three hours’ Journey yetto the Temple 
their places about the altar, and Artaban | believed as he did. They thought he | and he must reach it by midnight if he 
t tochanta hymn in which all] was foolish to goto all this expense wuld find his companions. 
joined, as was the custom in their wor- | and trouble, and one by one, they left} | So he pushed on through the fields. 
ship. Then At in invited his guests | him alone. Thus he stood for a time As he Neared'a yrove of date-palms, 
to be seated while he explained to | watching the flame on'the altar. Then | Vasda pricked up herears and souffed 
them the reason for calling them to-| he replaced the vems in his girdle and | at the air as though there were danger 
tether. He told of how he had for | stepped out into the starlight. The first. ahead. “Suddenly, she stopped before 
years been searching for truth,—some- | streaks of dawn were faintly seen in a dark object in the shadow of a palm. 
thing better and higher than their. be- | the east. Two Qreat stars, Jupiter and Artaban dismourted and there he saw 
licfs, How he had studied with three n, were near each other, but as the form of a man lying across the 
other of the Mag’ the Wise Men helooked, a faint light appeared near road Hisskin was dry and yellow and 
how they had read all the ancient writ them, growing brighter, until the wise he was almost: dead with the dreadful 
. "tS prophecies of the old Hebrew | man bowed his head in worship, say- fever. Artaban thought he was dead and 
“rites. ‘That they had found prom-| ing, “‘It isthe sign. The Kingis com- turned away with pity in his heart. But 
ses that one should be born King of | ing, and I will go to meeChim _ __asheturned, a long sigh escaped from | \,i¢.. and baby and fled at night, in se- 
Issel, who would show what was| Before the birds had begun to sing the | man's lips, and’ his bony fingers | csr some? thought to Egypt. ‘Thar 
‘Truth and all thatis pure and holy; | and before the sun had appeared above Bripped the Wise man's robe and held | ever since, a feeling of coming evil had 
these prophecies all referred to| the horizon, Artaban had mounted his | him fast. Argiban was at first resentful hung over the town, forthey had heard 
very time. That he and his friends ; swiftest horse, Vasda, and was riding | at the delay” How could he stay here | that Roman soldiers were coming. 
also studied the stars and had seen | swiftly along the road leading towards | and care for this dying stranger? Why | - ‘Artaban thought that this child must 
a wonderful sign a few. months before | the great’ Temple, where his friends, | should he do this when even an hour's belthe: Kideshou be bad comerenes 
when anew: star shone brightly for| the Three Wise Men, were waiting. delay might make him too late atthe and now he must follow to Eyept 
Che uight, and then’ vanished. ‘That|Artaban must ride well and plan | ‘Temple? His companions would think But ‘suddenly a wild’ confusion was 
this night was the night when it should. | wisely if he would reach the Temple | he had. given up the journey. They leardedawn'tthe ‘street en Crieeead 
‘appear, That ‘his three friends | by the appointed hour. You remember | would yo without him, and all would shrieks of woman's voices, the soands 
watching in theircountry, Baby-| that his friends would yait ten days} be lost for him. 4 yy [uf trumpets, the clashing of swords, 
andhe here in Persia. for the| and then set out. He had more thah| fhe Went on, the man would surely and atheewild crys) \' The soldiers! 
ends would’ wait’ ten days for! 500 miles to travel and the best he | die. But if he stayed, he might save his ‘The soldiers of Herod! They are 
him at the ‘Temple, and’ then they ; could do each day would be a litle! life. And thus was he killing ove childrent™ ia 
Would set out together to see and wor- | more than fifty. So there would be just_ whichfodo. Should he lose the great The Mune tmaken? ee 
ship the promised one. time enough if nothing hindered him. blessing of worshipping the newborn hit aah ‘ de aad ihe seesta he 
Ile said he believed the sign would | Day after day, they pushed forward, King for the sake of helping this poor hates ee pas 
sri we and he had sold all his property | the good, faithful Vasda seeming to stranger? Soe darkenetotners But Arabane aie 
and boughe three. precious. stones—a | realize that much was at stake.-On God of truth and purity, Re BT: auickly tandScicsd “in (hevaes 5 
Spohire, aruby, and apearl, to carry | they mete Roles one along en Gees ne tthe holy path ye Ailing mew hols ace wake bed 
and present to the new born King. Tiyers, throug! ies, through storm a ss 5 
‘Then he showed these great gems, | and cold, until on the evening of the knowest. : pene pee coders cans tee 
the 'S blue as the sky, one as red as | tenth day he approached the walls ot Then he tumed to the sick man. Words dripping sai blasd ae Barece 
the rays of the rising sun, and one as| Babylon. Vasda was almost spent, He tenderly carried him to a more Te GEMS ee aes [ 
Pure white as snow, and he asked his’ and’ Artabanwould gladly have stop- comfortable spot. He brought fresh Jans HEnGOL the stranger, ley. stoppe S 
Guests to go with him and share the ped in the city for rest. Butthere were water, and gave him medicine, about (Continued on Page eight) 
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She turned away to conceal the 
tears that sprung to her harrassed eyes, 
for Ronnie was the first and only child 
in the big Thornton house, and he lay 


in his beautiful room above, surround. * 


ed by every enticing object that love 
and money could procure, turning list- 
lessly away from each new effort to 
arouse his interest Daily he grew 
more frail, though he complained of 
no pain, and besought his mother and 
the nurse not to trouble him with their 
urgent, kindly endeavors to induce 
him to take food and become interested 
in things about him. i 

And to-morrow would be Christ- 
mas! fe 

“There is nothing organically 
wrong with him—icis simply that he 
does not care whether he gets better 
or not!’? act 
““Ie's terrible, Doctor, to see him 
so—he was such a merry boy—it was 
the very joy of Mr. Thorton’s life and 
riine to hear him singing and laughing 
about the house. 


you're ready— 

sunny room with all 
the dainty furnishings with which 
wealth surrounds its beloved children. 
The nurse placed a chair for Dr. 
Jim close to the low white bed. 

“Well, Ronnie—how are you'feel- 
ing this morning? It'll soon be time 
to say ‘Merry Christmas,’ won’ 

“Yes, 1Joctur—to-morrow, 

I'm feeling pretty well, thank you. 
The wide blue eyes, unnaturally prot 
inent through the wasting of the child's 
face, looked calmly into the doctor’ s. 

“*l see you're about ready fo 
these parcels and things here! 
nodded toward a laden table, then with 
kindly, gentle’ fingers brushed back the 
spun-gold hair from the broad fore- 
head, took a thin white hand in his, 
and sat down. 

“‘T hope you've been trying to carry 
out orders about eating something— 
have you?’” 

“Ley, Dr. Nash—but I don’t want 
food, yousee—'’ ~ 

Mrs. Thornton turned away from 
the bec and walked quietly out of the 
room. It was a terrible ordeal for her, 
the doctor knew. 

Immediately upon her departure 
another visitor entered. Padding quick- 
ly across the room came a big brindle 
bull-dog. He came quickly to the side 
of the bed, and placed his heavy jowl 


upon the sheet, whimpering softly at - 


the boy lying against the pillows. 

“Bill! Where in the world did 
you come from?’’ Dr. Nash half rose 
from his chair. 

Mrs. Thornton had reappeared in 
the doorway. ‘‘Mary says she let 
him in .Doctor—he was whimpering 
and scratching zt the front door,’’ 


bound, listenit 
ings and the big 
pl 


jeasure.. ‘ i 
Suddenly Ronnie turned away again | wa, 
and closed his eyes. “‘I’m verystired, 
Mother,’? he said, TSE 
The nurse rearranged the-disturbed 
pillows, and | Dr. Jim led) Mrs. 
Thornton from the room again. Bill 


them they hung offerings. 


folllowed them downstairs to the not exactly like’ our Christmas tree, 
library. ay Hoke ir with its gifts for a merry party. ‘The 
Mrs. Thornton closed the door hanging: of offerings’. on consecrated 


ly. R trees’ was common’ to many nations, 
i> “Didhe-really laugh, Dr. Jim, or ‘Egypt, India, and our own Indians 
| did my imagination — followed this custom. Hennepin, ‘the 

' ‘Oh, yes, he laughed!” Dr. Nash | ful news!’” Dr. Jim glowed his pleas- Belgian priest who was La Salle's com- 
stood ook iar ihe fire thoughtfully. |'ure, panion during much of his say 

| ‘Do you think, Doctor ="? « Py «| describes the placing of offerings on a 

: “Tdon't know, Mrs. Thornton. eife aan Peat wot mes ween sacred oak besidethe. Mississippi; this 
We mustn't build on it—it may;mean givarback tome! se. Dear. God, how ‘was to propitiate the spirit believed to 

; nothing, but I’]l certainly, bring Bill to | happy Iam—how “happy. I am!” dwell in the great river. 

‘see him again! Itmay be that it is ‘There came a tap'at the d or, and | It is. along journey from those olden 
the turning-point. Heis so weak—| Thornton opened it). adi ng. the rated trees to our idea of the 
you see. nurse! ett istmas tree. The first allusion to 

+ “Yes—yes, I know. Bu Seeing Mrs. Thornton’ stear-stained this is in Greece of the Middle Ages, 


t hasnt 
jaughed, Dont ae but smiling face, she came foward and 
‘| put” a\ protecting arm about’ -hyr, 
place, where Bill had lain down, nose | Thornton blew his nose noisily in an 
on paws. = ; enormous handkerceief, and Dr. Jim 
| “Bill, you blessed dog—you' ve | just,beamed. cen 
brought me the first ray of hope... He| ;, Dhey’ve told you, Doctor—?”" 
Doctor, ; ee ae ‘What do you think 

. | of all this: 3 * 
Yes, | know. It's odd about| “Wonderful, Doctor—exactly what AEE eect: 
‘ Bill; he’s an-entirely one-man dog, | You've been hoping for; he wants to} The reason for taking the pine was 
but he’s absolutely cul in his love | get nel not) Bi i Tey ‘becausclof the Legendithat a pine tree 

ildren. I beli “d ‘ou re, ‘ 

UU lard fe recente Gate | ee Bt i Cake 
PGE a aye Mr se fai ia Eayiey Moreiee- 
presing her cheek aeainst the ugly |at the hospital; he came with the Soe eee imate the 
face—a face so ugly thatit was beauti- | doctor. We're great friends! 1] oie a palm, as the former tree is not 
fal! came: down ‘to tell youthat Ronnie is Brno habjtant, but the Middle Ages 
“Dear God,'” she pleaded softly— | Sleeping now but he's so different, | coiled *“this blessed tree"” the pine. 
give me back my boy!”? and bee I'm sure you'll want to see him!” In allthe mass of folklore concerinz 
shed down ee the smeoth |. Il just look ‘at him a moment Christmas that has come down to us 

ide. then.” Dr. Jim moved toward the] tom the Middle ages, there is practi- 
Christmas morning—bells, and. hol- door, the others following. cally no mention of ‘a Christmas tree, 
ly and evergreens, and s arkling sun- | Phe nurse had lowered the shades | th ouoh it seems probable thatthe cu:- 
shine on virgin snow. : : andsbeilent IE aoe: fut) Se somtot dressing small pine trees with 
Christmas morning, and Dr. Nash, softand subdued. Ihe bed was sacly | fruir, to be given to the poor, was 


ory ofithe trees around the stable of 
Bethlehem, which did burst out in full 
flower and goodly fruitage, that hour 
when our Lord was ‘born thercin.”’ 


‘Oh, yes, of course. I knew him 


i a +! | disordered, for the patient had forbid- rf 
in face of thesmiling protests of his s . followed in southern France, where ‘t 
wife, who would have stared aghast denithests enrenine oft. phe bos By had’ doubtless travelled from Greece 
had he done otherwise—must visit a Syrah eae tin re tnt, dhe andthe Balkans, But the first authentc 
Patient or two; just those’ most —Crit- h CNS ee ET aides the | reference to'a Christmas tree in west- 
ically unwell. ._ [heart of the doctor, who had tip-t0ed | ern Europe is as late as 1604. | Ths 
His hand /had not reached the: bell- ae ea e208 ai ate IuSt | was in Strasburg, capital of French 
butron atthe side of the Thornton’s rae the ne Bill. tightly clasped | Aj.3-c, whefe, in gratitude for the 
massive front door, when that door | 1" 2/8 arms was bt I. : escape of the city from ‘a threatened 
was jerked open and Thornton him-| The position must have been any-| attack of the plague, we read that the 
self seized Dr. Jim's hand, wringing ‘thing but comfortable for the dog—a| magistrates solemnly consecrated «a 
it, and drawing him within and joa [eae arm was tightly curved about | great tree in the public square, decor: 
ward the library. é |his short neck, and the child's face | jng it with paper roses, and loading i's 
The room was vivid with the hap-. Jay partly against the ugly brindle one, | branches with fruit and other gilts 
py disorder of Christmas. Tables the deep, quietbreathingcoming warm-| which were given to the poor that 
were piled with packages and_ papers. | !Y against the dog’s head. Christmas Day. The idea of a Christ- 
Bundles and cards lay everywhere. 1 Smiling with ‘pleasure, the doctor} mas tree with gifts fo ‘owners and 
Mrs. Thornton came to meet the ! playfully doubled a fist and shook it at | their,friends only, seems to have orig- 
doctor before the roaring fire. j Bill silently—the dog opened a single | inated in Germany; it is hardly as 
*“Doctor—Jim Nash —Oh, bless | eye, stared athim amomentand closed | Christian as the mediaeval Christmas 
your dear old face! I—"” again without moving.a muscle that | tree, but it is very pretty, and we call- 
Suddenly she let go his hands that ight have awakened the sleeping boy. | not think of a Christmas without our 
she had seized, and moved uncertainly | There was’ a happy moment at the | Christmas tree. 
toward a table, where she dropped in- , front door as the-doctor went out. Per-|"_Insomeof the big cities, community 
to a chair and with head bowed for- haps it was a trifle hysterical, forthe | Chrismas trees have been set up in the 
ward on her arms, gave way to an Thorntons both wanted their arms’ parks, beautifully decoratedand illumi- 
abandon of weeping which began to about the doctor at once—he wasn’t a” nated,*and hung with presents for the 
really alarm Dr. Jim. very big fellow, you understand. Then’ poorer children of the neighborhood. 


‘United Ch 
go. Afterthe lec 


Dick did not like him: ° His 
Dick very Cruelly and he 


jong ° 
‘bit his uncle’s hand. Then’ he whip- 


‘Cemetery. There were 


'|ped Dick very hard and 
@ room. 

“Later on 

from’ bis’ cruel’ uncle. “At 


off ft 

He Sele atone e 

: ed to drive the auto i i 

| but hii ootkee aa id hi ae ase prance window and climbed down. 

away. He grimbled. Bites’ tithes 

| his shoulder. 
When h 
Dic! 

+] bein, 


Annie and Her Colt” 


Bob's team 
won the game by 2-0 in eleven in= 
nings. | Arthur who was the manager 
of the Bantam team said the Bantams 
were not as good ‘players as Bob's 
team. Arthur‘told’ Bob and Gerald 
to chose ‘a team to play the Bantams 
the next week. 
Next week, on Wednesday after- 
noon, Bob chose a team of nine from 
his boys and Gerald’s. ‘They started 
to play baseball against Arthur's team at 


When he got the money, he went 
to town to buy it. He brought ithome 
and itowed it one aad eile 
3.30 o'clock: Bob's team easily de- | Very much’ surprise iat he it 
feated Arthur's team by the Fate of | thecolt. She thanked him very much 
13to 1.” Arthur, the manager told | for his kindness. 
Bob that he would use Bob's team | Annietold him that she wante toy 
to play against Toronto, Walkerville , ride on the colt slowlyand he said, ‘All 
and other’ cities next year... He told right.” Her father touk Annie riding | 
Bob that the Toronto team won from | unit and the colt walked along the road 
the Bantams a month ago. The To- jSlowly. Just then she told the colt to’ 
ronto team had ‘won the Bantam stop and return toher home but the 
Championship of Ontario. colt went'on and on. Finally it turned 
The next year Bob's and Arthur's | around and took herback home, An- 
teams practised playing baseball..every nie,told “her mother that. she had’an 
day. The»Toronto:team’ again: de-| enjoyable time riding on the little colt. 
feated Walkerville in an easy game. 
‘The people thought they would again 
be champions. The Toronto team 
went to mect Arthur’s and Bob’s team 
the next week for the final game. 
On Saturday of that week Bob's | : 
team easily defeated the Toronto team iMi 
17-3. The manager of the Toronto chi 
team was surprised that Bob's team 
won the first game. They were go- 
ing to play the second game in Tor- 
onto ‘the next, Wednesday. The 
manager advised the Toronto team to 
fight to win from Bob's team. But 
Bob's team again defeated the Toron- 
toteam 8-0, ‘The Toronto people said 
James for Bob's team pitched'a very 
@ood: game and allowed only one hit 
and struck out fourteen ‘Toronto 
men. Bob's team was very glad to 
vi their first championship of O. B. 
A. 


The next month they had a nice 
banquet at the Y. M. C, A. They. 
Wer: quite young to be real good 
players. 


Bobby’s Birthday 
N. Wozcik 
‘There was little boy named Bobby. 
He was four years of age. Bobby's 
father thought that be would ‘buy a 
irthday present for him. He asked 
Bobby what he wanted for his irthday 
+ Bobby told him that he wanted'a 
foy -.uto, | 
Nhe next day, Bobby’s father went 
to the store to buy the toy auto. “He 
rought it home, © Bobby peeped 
‘through the window. | He clapped 
is hands and jumped up and down. 
¢ practised driving the car onthe 
sidewalk, 


ren, 
Came to see what was the matter with 
Dick. Dick told him his’ story. Thi 
tich’ man was ‘very sorry to hear his 
story. He asked Dick if he would like 
tocome to his house and stay with him. 
Dick told the man that he would ke 
to do thar. 

‘Then the rich man took Dick and 
his dog in his car and drove to his 
house. Dick was very much surprised 
to'seethe rich man’s house. It was 
very beautiful. Dick felt very bad, be- 
Cause his clothes were torn. Phe rich 
man told him to put hi: stockings on 
the front of the fireplace. ‘Then the 
Tich man told Dick about Santa Claus. 

“Wa very glad to hear his story, 

id later Dick went to bed. 

iF Pete Pe Bick awoke up G 
A look at his stockings, which containe: 
Two Poor Children , toys and clothes. He was full of joy 
(Origina’) | and put his clothes on and showed 
Adele Lowson 'them to the pict any pick qoved hum 
‘There once lived alady named Mrs. Very much for being kind to him. 
ills. She had’ two Tetle adopted Then he played with his dog. The 
ren named Jack and Ruth. Mrs, ‘ich man, Dick and his dog lived hap- 
Mills was a poor lady, but she was  Pily together i 
very cruel and selfish. | i 
Every day Jack and Ruth tried very My Summer Vacation 
hard to be kind to her, but she was so Jack Harrison 
cruel to them that they did not like her. When I went home on June 17th, 
Mrs. Mills was t20 old to work hard. { met my mother, father ned sister, 
Jack and Ruth went'to school every Thelma at the station in Hamilton. 
day, and they were very clever. James Matthews used to live inCentre 
One day after school they metarich Island at Toronto, but he lived in Ha- 
gentleman who had no children. ‘The milton during the summer. On June 
ian looked at their clothes. He saw 18th, I rode. on my bicycle to find 
that they were wearing ragged old James’ house. { rode on King Sc., 
clothes." He felt sorry for them, and West. At last L found the right oum- 
he would have liked to look after them. ber of his house and I knocked at the 
One evening he took them to his Place door and 4 woman came. I asked 
for supper. His wife got them a good her where James was. She told me 
supper. They were so hungry that that he had gone to a store with his 
they ate a great deal. “After they had brother-in-law. When I looked, for 
finished their supper, they went'in the him, [soon found him. I shook Hands 
parlor and had a nice talk. Thenthe with him: He invited me to his house, 
‘kind gentleman took them home in’ and I asked him who the woman was. 
his car. | He told me that this woman was his 
sister, This surprised me, and [ shook 
hands with her, ' 
During ‘the following weeks James 
and Ifvent to the bay to swim every 
'eY. morning and afternoon . He and I play- 
Mrs. ed tennis with each other. I’showed 
They worked very him where my house was,. and he said 
bard sweeping the floors, dusting things that myhome was near his as we lived 
and looking after Mrs. Mills. in West Hamilton. James got an old 
Some time afterwards Mrs. Mills bicycle which he bought in a second- 
died. The kind-hearted gentleman hand store. 
took Jack and’ Ruth home with him. . On August 8th, James went to Cen- 
Te was two weeks before Christmas. tre Island to'see his aunt and uncle for 
he next day Bobby's mother told| Qn Christmas Eve they'wentto the two weeks: I was left alone so I cut 
him. that he must not run ‘away from | store to look in the store windows. wood and cleaned’ the basement for 
her, bur Bobby drove his car away ey wore nice. warm clothes’ and about four or five days. Sometimes in 
ttethe country, He was very tired so | Jack hada nice sled. That was the thealternoons Aurther McShanecame 
© jumped out of his auto. He lay} first time they were comfortable. to my home on his new bicycle, and he 
‘wn on the ground near a post to | They lived with the kind gentleman used to goto the bay to swim with me. 
Test, for a long time. On Sunday “morning I went to the 


locked himin 


Dick planned to get away 
¢ night he 


and carried a bag of 
as tied to a stick over 


bear trod on the fire with his big, wet 
feet unul the fire was gone. He 
thought he had not left a little spark. 
He hated fire and did not want it in 
the world. 


sorry for what the bear had done. 


be lost. to the world: 
down to the ground. 

was a tiny spark in the fire. 
ned the spark with her wings until the 
coals began to blaze again, first with a 
tiny fame, and then with a large flame, 


world but her breast was painfully 
burnt. Ever since the little gray robin 
has had a red breast. ~ 


several tombs in'the cemetery. My 
father took two pictures of Dennis Ar- 
mes and me, standing in front’ of a 
tomb. At four o’clock Dennis es” 
went home on a street car.. 

On Augnst 17th; James Matth 8 re- 
‘turned to. Hamilton and at night he 
came to my place, and surprised hy 
and chatted with me abouc hi in 
Centre Island, and then he went home. 

'he British Empire games were held 
in Hamilton from ‘August 16th; until 

August 23rd. James and I wentto the 
“new swimming pool to see the race. 

We saw Bob Pearce sitting ona 
bench, and he looked like a sportsman. 

On September 8th, my father and I 
rode on our bicycles to the Cottages 
near Hamilton Bay. We weiit into one 
ofthe cottages where a man let my 
father have a rowboat. I rowed the 
boat, and weata long way tocatch fish, 
but! they wouldn’t bite. i 
On September 9th, my father and I 
went to the cottages again. James did 
Not go with us because he felt dizzy. 

I rowed the boat again to another 
place and stopped there. We waited, 
and got many fish. At*first my father 
gota big fish called a perch. It was 
in the afternoon and the water was ‘ 
smooth. I got fourteen fish and my 
father got five. ~"Fhere were nineteen 
fish to carry home. At night I went 
to: James’ house and told him the 
whole story about fishing in the bay, 
and how we caught perch, sunfish 
and bass. 

On September 10th in the morning 
Tate three fish and [ enjoyed them 
verymuch. My father, mother, niece 
and I went to the station in Hamilton 
and met James Matthews. My father, t 
mother-and niece went to Toronto 
with me on the train. 


my summer holidays. 


How the Robin’s Breast { 
Became Red Boe 
(Reproduction) 1 
G.Clark ¢ 

Long ago there was a great blazing 
fire in the Northland. © It was the y 
only one in the world. A'hunter and. - ‘| 
his son keptit burning all the time. The 
animals came to it to get warm and 
the Indians also came for coal'to cook 
their food. 

One day the hunter was very sick 
and his son was left alone to keep the 
fire burning. He had to do that. He 
watched the fire for many days and 
nights. At last he grew so tired that 
he could not keep awake any longer. 

While he lay asleep, a wicked old 


Soon a little gray robin felt very 


The bird: feared that the fire would 

So she went 
She found there 
She fan- 


The robin’ saved the fire for the 


. permeate the-very atmosphere. 


every Christmss Day since; and 


GEO. F. STEWART - 
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Canadian ls publizhot an the Inter- 

oantst tbe Untarso belioo for ive De 

“Tho mechanical work f+ all done by the pupil 


pprenticos, under the direction of our Inxtruc- 
torin Printi vy 


on peice ix one dollar a. year spirit of service and belpf 
international good will.” 
Dr. Huff is the Com: 

Education for Saskatche 

fine, up-to-date’ school bu 

deaf has bten erected 

opened next fall. Dr 

mission of investigatior al v Ec d is'a | 
z and methods relating to the education most potent, even an essential element 

We wish all our readers - jof thedeaf, and inciden perhaps it promoting the highest interests ‘of. 


é the’ nation. ; 
A Merry Christmas { 


and a 
Happy Neto Bear colossal proportions. 

-—— : {sity of Manchester, England,’ the | ly varied curricula afford “opportunity 

books contained in the Deaf’ Educa- | for choice along lines of personal in- 
A Patriotic Duty {tion section of the library now number | terest or inclination’ on the part of the” 
peailiat “‘atronize home industries? “Bu * between 6000 and 7000. volumes, and students. The corps of fostructors is J 
ms beet . Canadian-made goods and products.”” include works dealing with the various:| made up of experts. Equipment is the ] 
Of peace on earth, good-wil: toward inen. ) This id what Canadingare being urged | S7Stems of teaching the Deaf, lip-read- | last word in, trades practice. In the 
So sings the poet and so should sing to do, what every, Canadian should do, : 28 speech training, psychology. of | face of such conditions, particularly in 
each heart at_ this happy Christmas and what every really patriotic Canad ;Speech™and of hearing, phonetics, | the industrial states, what are the state _ 
time, when joy and love and ian does do, if the thing he wants is ‘acoustics, and the anatomy, ohysiolo- schools forthe deaf todo? Bound by 
being produced in Canada, even if it gy, and diseases of the ears, as well as | the inability to obtain funds| for the 
Coats'a'linlevmnore than samitar foreign’? sociological, historical, and © other necessary expansion and! modernizing 
made goods. If done by all, this would works concerning the Deaf. of their. vocational departments, they 
5 A good library of carefully selected | must’siand by and see the field pre- 


be the most effective and enduring i | 
absurd. Absurd they are not, but child- © panacea for unemployment ‘ada. bouks, to which the pupils, atleast the | empted by other schools that have also 
awakened to the néed of vocational 


pada. 
ish they may be, and it would be well But many Canadians who adhese.to ! older ones, have access, is now recog- BG suet 
for all of us if we would more fre- this rule irf regard to mercaittile goods, | nized as one of the essentials in! the education./ A further: ‘complication 
quently indulge in such childishness. never think of applyingit to magazines ; education and development’ of deaf. arises from the great changes that have 
For after all the cl he central fig- and other periodicals ‘The publishers pupils, as well asthe: hearing. The | taken place in industry’ itself where 
ure in human life. Ch of Canadian journals have alwaysbeen’ Rochester School has a: magnificent | the emphasis apparently is upon spe- 
brated in honor of the Christ. greatly handicapped by having to com- library, tumbering sevéral thousand ; Cialized skills. In view of all this, 
and to be tender, kind, hospitabl pete with United States periodicalshav- volumes, aud all. of the first-grade | Miss Gerry's observation becomescon- 
gently affectionate to the chi ing an immense circulation, no small schools have large libraries and reading } incingly Pertinent—""Training must 
intu its joys and to recall again our own partof which is in Canada, and which fooms. ‘The Manitoba School is for | deve‘op a skill beyond the normal if 
childish feelings on the same festival, are thereforeabletodemand enormous  (unate in this respect, as is told in the | the deaf person isto meet. this com- 
wotld be to warm the whole house- prices for their advertisements, which | following item taken from the Manito- | petition. Mount Airy World. 
hold of society into a spirit of mutual often occupy as many pages as the }-ba Echo: 
helpfulness, and to breathe kindness reading matter. There are some excel- | “On Friday evening, November 
0 our whole life. There is aspec- lent Canadian magazines, and if every 7th, the Library and Reading Rooms 
ial fitnes:, and a practical utility, inour Canadian family would subscribe for were -opened for the pupils’ uses. u 
Christmas celebration. We come one or more of these, the publishers | These are now on the fourth Hoor of , the realm of the intellect and the soul, 
nearer to cach other, we use the show Id soon be able to produce journals | the schoul building antibe changeisa the revéfse is true. The morea man 
of kindness. in our gifts to cach other, intrinsically equalto the best ones issued ' great improvement. The books are gives, the more he has. If hetriesto 
and even if the act isnot prompted by elsewhere, and much better for Canad- ‘in a separate room and arranged upon keep his knowledge to himself, it grad- 
the feelings of love and good will, the ian readers because they would contain | shelves on two sides. There are a- ually becomes less and less, but if he 
feelings will be produced by the act. ‘ articles dealing with Canadian matters, | bout 1600 volumes including one hun-., is always imparting it to others, he not 
Ie is alaw of chemistry that matter of which there is almost a cotal dearth | dred and fifty new books carefully se-, only retains, but is adding to it. 
cannot be destroyed. It may charge in United States periodicals. | lected and of recent publication, refer- | Wise the man who exercises the chr 
its form butnot its existence. It isa} At present Canadian magazines are | ence books, an up-to-date atlas and a ‘tian “virtues, who pours out daily a 
law of physics that energy alsoisnever circumscribed by a sort of vicious | generous number of weekly and month- | stream ‘of beneficences and helpful 
wasted, though its form and direction circle. Hundreds of thousands of ly periodicals. acts and'words, is thereby daily inercas 
may be altered. We know that Canadians refuse tosubscribe forCana-j The Reading Rooms were filled ,ine his own store. “The man who 
every unit of energy that we expend or dian periodicals because they are infer- ' comfortably’ with — pupils who ‘ does goad to another does more good 
that is put forth by the mighty forces of ior to similar foreign magazines in size‘ shown a desire to read.. Abont This truth’is well x- 
of nature is all conserved. None is ‘and amount and varievy, though not in'| hundred can now have this opportu if 
lost, it is all stored up and ~ccumulated | quality of matter, But the publishers“ although only: seventy can be accom- | “The greatest happiness is found in 
for future use. And the same law ! cannot afford to produce journals equal "modated at one time. ‘This erqup aking others happy.’ 
applies, but with intensive force, in in size and voiume to the best United has been divided so that some can have pawns omen ct 
the spiritual realm, Not one kindly ; States periodicals because they have not | the ‘opportunity to read periodicals and 4 fas 
act, not one loving thought, is ever ;a sufficient number of subscribers. So ' exchange books every Friday night Let us all enter fully into the spirit 
lost, but adds to the sum total of the , around goes the whirligig—‘"we won't while others can come on alternate ev- ; 2! * festival. Let this new governing 
good that is in the universe. Hence | because you don't’* and “‘we can’t enings. * force become the motive of our life, 
the love that is in the world is a little | because you won’t.’’The way out of | “This is the fifth j f the Lib: and as the coming of Christ was the 
larger after each Christmas Day. | the impasse is obvious, and should be d Reading Roos work. A mar, noblestinstance of self-sacrificing long 
“Good will to men’’ isthe keynote tic duty, which (a's io cavautene in ite int mar the world has ever known, let us. 
of the song that was the lullaby of His | would soon develop into a pleasure and soe, Wr Proveusent in is interestaswell evidence of “our appreciation thereol” 
mangergcradle and the melodious har- | pride. This, “as before is for - books they read. hy fe e-pupl eat © by making some sacrifice for others,” 
mony of His life. Good will to mea | every Canadian to take at least one! >? “ea nasveen noticed. for thus only can we enter into the ret) 
has rung out from steeple and tower | Canadian magazine, anc so enable ; 4 spirit and realize: the truest joy of this” 
them to compete on equal terms with | 5 happy Christmas time. i 
though men have been slow to learn | their foreign competitors. 1 The Annals for November announ- pa 
the lesson, yet on every Christmas! At present Canada is literally flood-| ces that the next meetng of the Con-/ ed ae 
Day some bitterness has been allayed, | ed with a plechora of United States vention of Instructors for the Deaf, The Hartford News Era says: Pot’ 
some enmity lessened, some harsh | periodicals, a few excellent ones, will be held in the Manitoba School, your grunts in a box, then sit onthe lid 
judgments reversed; and so, gradual- | several-good ones, anda largenumber beginning June 22nd, 1931. “Those and smile.’’ Very good advice, 
ly but surely, good-well to men has! of trashy stuff, some of whichshould who attend will see a fine school-plant it ‘would take’ a pretty big box to hold” 
become or is becoming the great ani- not be allowed to enter the country, and will find Superintendent Rodwell all the grouches that some peopl 
mating principal of human intercourse. — being chiefly composed of matter of 2 a hospitable and gracious host. have. 


_ Christmax ‘Time 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
‘Their old familiar carols play, 


in lies the significance and the ul 
festival. Some people decry 
s as being childish and . 


In material possessions, the more a 
an gives away the less he has. In 


yt repre- 
senting the’ student body at the din- 
Ner- showed a remarkable aptitude in 
detecting the high and law notes on a . 
Piano _ by p! e ing picts eesctaion the 
u top. and’ reaching their conclusion by 
the physical,'mental and moral welfare the vibration. They also were able to 
of the pupils. - ‘make. themselves understood in the 
SS pronunciation of many words of the ‘ 
9 en it ide} Dr. Huff was then called upon and English language. A hare showing e 
wonderful Progress, there beit iW. | gave a short but how the vowels. and’ consonants are’ 
over twelve million members in taught at the school made it clearto . 
‘six Countries. z the members of ‘the club that @reat 
strides are being made to induce these 
Youngsters to pronounce words them- 
selves. Mr. Blanchard took up other 
ad halt sce i pie of the work ied Proved de- .. 
j _ Whe t si  cidedly interesting and fascinating for = 
EES Cee ithe Y’sMen, ‘Pat’ Smith, an ener- 
a teachers’ Association; and: at? fe _tainer of unusual note was included 
Misses Ford, Carroll, and Nurse, and hy is nthe program lastnight while Alfred 
fo a Cty vans was heard in two solo num- 
Mee ene merion Berear rend, butthere bers. International President Newton 
Lei find Belaeeandie monies on ies for training ; Thompson and President ‘‘Al’? Wal- 
Dee ters gave a brief resume cf the sec- 
‘At a subsequent meeting, held on teal con ete ee whict Ge in 
the 4th inst, the Committee presented Te Toe ee cet 
Se Be tg eed 
Te Tes F | 2nd, Ontario Intelligencer. 
Teachers and Instructors of the 
0 1 School for the Deaf,’” which 
> will \hold’ its regular meeting on 
the second’ Wednesday of each school 
month, 
The purpose of the Association, as 
80 well stated in the Committee's 
report, shall be to promote the intell- 
ectual, physical and spiritual welfare 2 
of the ‘children of this School: 
through a more intelligent relationshi 
of the’ various departments of “the 
School, ‘by discussions dealing with the,’ 
Tequirements and probiems'of each; by 
‘a concerted effort to secure more 4nd 
better lise of English, better speech and, 
more speech reading; by endeavouring This year we are modifying the rule 
to increase the efficiency of the mem- he would nor; and the parents who wish may have 
bers of the Association through a study for deaf child- ; their children home providing they 
of the present day trends in Education, every:morning re  3eFee to take all the responsibility. for 
y z ‘their transportation and to see thatthey 
8 ake a bath oftener than once a {f this fine school has any defect itis |are returned to school not later than 
9 Wash the hands before touching | i@ the facilities provided for vocational | the following Monday, Dec. 29th, 
food and after using the toilet | Waining and he hoped he wouldnotbe | This is inthe nature of an exper- 
Keep the finger baile’clean “thought presumptious if he put ina iment and it ‘artied out satisfactorily 
10 Useahandkerchief over the mouth , #"0ng plea for more of thiskind of in- it will be continued in future yeare 
when Coughing or sneezing. 1 struction. He was surprised to find that ; Any parents w hing to take advan- 
UL Keep fingers, pencils, pens, era- there is nolinotyoe in the print shop, | taye of this privilege must notify the hd 
ers and rulers away from the mouth | ‘2¢ility in the use of which isessential Superintendent notlaterthon Dec. 15th, | 
Snaanee foany boy who hopes to make a live- “ind musi send the railway fare:so that 
12 Do notspit. Useahandkerchief. 'thoodin this trade. At the very best, | those in charge may have all the ar- 
tl eee .,_, the deaf are greatly handicapped in | rangements made in good time. 
propereducation Heit ab. 0; Connor ere opine ideal | competing with hearing people, and zhe | For those children who are unable 
oles avin ihe Soa Seg snc gah omy eal bch htop canbe, Foon chile who ae unable 
The following officers, ‘nominated helpfulness to crippled children and thorough a training in vocational work | “ill be made and we hope that all who 


by the Committee, were elected forthe those otherwise handicaped, and the | st the echeal that they would be com. 2f¢, interested in these children will 
Session of 1930-3 


promoting of good citizenship and in- ! petencto fill satisfactorily any available 2SSiSt us in giving them a good time. ou 


i} 
Vf : ic : ‘ © We hope that every one.of them will AW 
Honorary Presidents, Mr. Fetterly, ternational good-will, in which very in their chosen trade. ‘To this enor dl i 
Mr. Campbell'and/Mr, Stewart. valuable and effective work is been car- ' end\ghese schools should be supplied . ‘€°*i¥€ 4 Present of some kind from j 
President, Miss Deannard. ried on. 


st and dea i 
best up-to-date equipment, \ those Nearest and dearest to hii 


and the.instructors should be experts 


ice-President, Miss Handley. Was the Junior Red Cross accom- 
Secretary-Treas., Mr. Blanchard. plishing the purposes for which it exist- | in their respective departments. Not 
After the adoption ‘of the report, ed? She did not hesitate to say that | only to give the pupils the best possible POor to send:them. any Presents. or 
Mr, Fetterly said thatthey were favored this ‘organization has done a marvellous ' academic education, but also to make Whoneglectto do so. We hope those 
y two distinguished visitors, Dr. work and has a splendid record. ! them efficient workmen, able to earn Who are better able will enclose some 
"Connor, Director of the Junior School nurses feport that wherever a competent livelihood, is the ideal he gifts in their own children’s’ boxes for 
Red|Cross for Ontario, and Dr. Huff, these clubs have been organized: in |has before him in the work to be these less-favared pupils. Or any 
Commissiner_of ‘Education, for Sas- schools. their work has been cut in "carried on jn the Saskatchewan Schoo! Money sent directto the Superinten- ; 
katchewan, whom he would ask to half. Over fifty public school in- for the Deaf. A dent for this purpose will be expended 
address the Association. ‘spectors in Ontario are promoting this Bex as-judiciously as possible for the bene- 

Dr. O'Connor said it gave her movement in their schools, with very “Mel” Blanchard Delivered *t of these litle ones. s 
' special pleasure to speak to teachers Satisfactory results. She was glad to} Interesting Talk to If you enclose gifts for other child- 

about her work, as “she herself had tell them that the Superintendent of i n eres ga! ren, kindly notify the Superintendent 
been’ a teacher for several years. In the O.S.D., Mr. Fetterly, was one of | Y’s Men so that such gifts can be taken out of 
her work with children, she found the first Inspectors to take up this work [ Last evening the members of the the box before Christmas morning. 
that a large proportion of her pupils in the schools in his inspectorate, with _ Belleville - Ys Men’ sClub were privil- (Address all boxes and sareceohe 

were neglectful of their health. In very excellent results, and she was very" eged. to hear.an instructive and illum a core of the Selva Tor the Deat 
“Many cases girls who had finished glad indeed to visit him in his new inating address from Mr. ‘‘Mel Belleville, Ontario. Alllexpresschar 
“school and gone’ out to work, found © field of labor, in which she confident- Blanchard one of the club members, ges must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
themselves “handicapped by _ failing ly wished him great success. and also a_member of the faculty of becchaeea: 
health?” She was convinced thatmuch — Mr. Fetterly heartily endorsed all the Ontario School for the Deaf, on 2 LETEE 
Of this could’be avoided or prevented, that Dr. O’Connor had said relative the methods of teaching the pupils at H. B. FETTERLY, M A., 
their neglect of their health being due to thesneed of, and value of, Junior the school. Mr. Blanchard had as his Superintendent. 


There are always a few children 
whose parents are dead, or are too 


es 


Nelereetanmerey me epLerny ere 


‘The night was cool, the night was tive 


still, : 3 
The desert sand was soft and | “% 


And siléatly it shone upon 
aa Wise Men as they rode 
along, z 
While in their hearts the Wise Men 
sang 
A Christmas song. 


And when they reached the manger, 
there ‘| 

Was Mary with her new-born 
child, 

And when He saw His gifts, 1’m sure ; 
The Baby smiled. 


“‘About that, no one can say,’’ 

| said the old gnome; ‘but it is enough 

aa togive us a partin Christmas. “The 

hay in the manger grew andripened in 

When Christmas Came to | the xen (belie sbemeeleess it must, of 
‘airytow! course, have seen fairies!’” 

By Earioy ae | ‘© And it knew that we are true,”’ 


a chorused the other ones. 

It was Chriemas Eve, and all the ; 4 
fairies in Fairytown were sitting in their!,. Phen the old gnome sang, in a 
meeting place under the hill, warming / caning® 
their toes over.a tiny, tiny fire. j > 

“wish the fairies belonged to “The shepherds, the manger, 
Christmas!"” said one of them. = | ‘And Jeas and Mary, 

“Tecan't be,’’ said a wise old gnome. Watching them, wondering, 
*‘Because the Christmas story is true; | Was there a fairy? 
and shepherds, and the manger, and } a ae 
the wise men are true; and you know ; (Christmas has come again; 
quite well that very, very few people, ! Christmas is true; 


child: f , believe that ' Who will believe j 
sicers eC of course, believe thai Ment ie Feiees aap) 
‘Then we don’t belong to Christ- i Downinthe maneer 
mas,’” said a sad litte one. 1 Aer 


““Let’s go around, anyway, and look | 
at the Christmas trees, and listen to the 
singing.’’ Twosilver-blue tairies said 
this, and they clapped their hands and j 
smiied. i 

They all liked this idea, very well, so, | 
muffled in rabbit fur and thistledown, | 
they all stepped forth upon the snow, | 
a band of lovely little things that nobody ; 
saw. 


Sweet with the meadow flowers, 
Deep in the hay, 


There might have been faixjes,, . 
A fairy—just one— 

Brought with the drying grats, 
In from the sun 


Let_us believe it, then, 
Hope it is true; 


They hurried down the hill in the|  Letlittle Fairytown 
moonlit darkness, and came to abit of Keep Christmas, too. 
acottage, cuddled there between the| *'And now,”’ said the fairies, 


drifts and the pine trees. Through happily, ‘‘we are going to have a tiny 
the window they looked, with bright! tree of our own up on the hill, with 
eyes like the eyes of birds; they! frost and stars to lightit.”” 
stared hard at what they saw there. | So they bundled up in their little 
UThere is atree,”” said one of them. ! rabbit furs again and hurried out. 
‘And three stockings hung,’ said; Bur the moon, who had seenitall 
another. } Hee and heard it all, said to himself, 
.And holly wreaths......’" .**Bless_ you, fairies, why did you 
‘And two people, busy with bright i make such a fuss about being in 
pale silver imines ne pan. | Christmas? Don't you bring good 
nd a fat white cake in the pan- ' dreams and pleasant happening; to all 
tty. f kind folk, and goabout scattering little 
__ The fairies stared hard at the cake. | happy doings?) Why—you have be- 
Then they all sighed together, and * longed to Christmasall along!”” 
and they said, “‘We wish we really | 
Belonged to the Christmas story! We} eae 
wish we had a part in Christmas!"” 
“The children are all in bed, of | 
course,’* said the wise old gnome. | 
“Let's go up to the window above, | 
and look in.’” 
So they floated to the top story, and | 
stared again. In a wide, warm bed | 
three little children were asleep, and a | 
candle burned on a table in the hall. | 
“The children look happy,” said | 
one of the fairies. 
“‘And not very sound asleep,” said 
another. 


Silver Bells 


y.can hardly wait till tomor- | Big Heong Hendry, 
row,” said a third; and they all sighed | Across the snow the silver bells 
again and dropped to the snow. 4 Come near and yet more near; 

““Thhe fairies should be in Christmas; | Each day and night, each night and day 
let us all go home and think,” said | They tinkle soft and ciear. 
the wise old gnome. So, silver-footed, 
single file, they wound their easy way 
up the hill and slipped into their under- 
the-tree-roots home. 

They took off their rabbit {ur coats 
and fluffy coverings, and sat down to_J listen for them in the night, 
warm their hands and toes over their! I listen all the day; 

Wee, wee fire. I think these merry silver bells 
“The wise men could not possibly Are long, long on the way! 


’Tis Father Christmas on his way 
Across the winter snows; 

1 While on his sleigh the silver bells 

Keep chiming as he goes. 


high happy voice, with the others lis- ; 


The Christmas Tree 
Chilly winds of winter. stir 
Branches of the litle fir, 
But on Christmas it will bloom 
In a warm and lighted room. 


Engine Number 33 

By Florence E. Matthews 
Engine Number 33 stood’ still’ and 
cold in his place in the roundhouse. All 
about him were big black engines, 
snorting and puffing There was no 
fire in’his fire box; no coal in his ten- 

der; and no water in his boiler. 
For a week he had stood all alone 
and neglected. He had seen Grimes, 
his old engineer, climb up on the great 
new engine, Number 44, and steam 

out of the rounahouse. 

| How long were they to let him stand 
| there idle?) He had served faithfully 
‘and steadily for twenty long years. 


i Number 33 knew that he could still_ 


pull a heavy load. He would show 
them if they gave him a chance. 

Just then a big voice boomed out, 
“Well, I guess we'll have to take Old 
33 out again. Number 44 needs repair- 
ting already. With this Christmas Eve 
‘rush we'll need extra. trains to-night. 
Let's put put Old 33 on: the special 
to Boston.”’ ‘ 

It was Engineer Grimes speaking. 
1 A quiver ran through Number 33. 

Scon he felt his wheels, his valves, 
his brakes, and his piston rods being 
oiled. Coal was put into his tender. 
Water came gurgling into his empty 
boiler. The fireman lighted the fire in 
his fire box. 

Now Engineer Grimes was climbing 
up into the cab. He opened the throttle, 
and out steamed Number 33 on to the 
turntable. Then the engineer shut the 
throttle. Number 33. stood still. The 
turntable swung him around until he 
was directly in front of the track to 
the train yards. 

Engineer Grimes opened the throt- 
tle, and Number 33 steamed off tothe 
train yards. Here his steel coaches 
were coupled on. Then Number 33 
felt Engineer Grimes reverse the throt- 
de. Slowly, carefully the engine backed 
his cars into the station. 

There were crowds of people rush- 
ing about. Out of the corner of his 
great glassy eye Number 33 could see 
a man with a little and boy coming to- 
ward him. 

Engineer. Grimes climbed down 
from the cab and gave the engineya 
last looking over. Number 33 saw him 
point out to the children the great driv- 
ing rod, and then lift them up so that 
they could look inside. 

Soon he heard Engineer Grimes 
say, Well, Anneand Dick, only two 
minutes until we leave! Good-By and 
a Merry Christmas!’” 

“*Merry Christmas!”? said the chil- 
dren, and they climbed aboard a coach 
with their father. 

Ciang-clang-clang, rang out Num- 
ber33's bell. Slowly he steamed out 
of the station, and soon left the city 


behind. Faster and faster went Num-* 


ber 33 as Engineer Grimes opened the 
throttle wider and wider. 

Then the engine felt his, throttle 

‘being closed. Toot-toot! Toot-toot- 


: at do ‘long 
‘To hear the rest of that great song. 


‘Their treasures to the Babe whose birth 
Had brought the Gift of Giftsto earth, 
To: make the whole world’s joy in- 
crease 
By losing fear in heavenly peace. 
; Rose Maldo, Editor. 


SY 


The Christmas Caravan 


By Eleanor Baldwin, 


High in the heavens the sun— 
And driven one by one 

‘Three camels from an Eastern land 
Cast shadows on the sand. 


Deep'in men’s’ eyes unrest; 

Deep im their hearts a quest; 

And myrrh weighs down the saddle- 
hold, fi 

And frankincense and gold. 


Clear.in the holy night 

The gracious moon walks white, 
But three swift camels from afar 
Follow a moving star. 


They pass the folded sheep, 

They pass dark herds asleep, 

To kneel at Jast, their journey done, 
Before God’ stittle son. 


toot! he whistled as he_slowly wound 
round a dangerous curve. 

Now.a steep hill lay ahead. En- 
gineer Grimes opened the. throttle 
wider. The wind was blowing great 
drifts of snow across the track. 

‘Puff! Puf-f-f-f, panted Number 33. 
At last he was at the top of the hill. 

“‘Now for a rundown th@nill, and 
then straight to Boston,”’ “sid En- 
gineer Grimes, as he slowly set the 

rakes. 

Down the long hill the engine care- 
fully went. Then Engineer Grimes re- 
leased the brakes, opened wide the 
throttle, and away sped Number 33. 

| Now lights began’ to twinkle’ in the 
distance. Soon they were steaming into 
the train yards. Slower arid slower 
they.moved. ee 
|. When they pulled into the train 
,Shed, Engineer set the brakes and 
closed the throttle. Number 33 stopped 
at the end of the track of his bulkhead. 
{ “Good Old 33, we got them here 
on Christmas Eve,’’ said Engineer 
Grimes as the passengers hurried into 
the station. 

Number 33 saw two sleepy chil- 
dren pass him, holding tight to their 
father’s hands. “‘Wh-s-s-s,”" he sput- 
tered, ‘Merry Christmas, Anne and 
Dick!’’ 
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““Te is yours to Keepy she whi. 


very gently, ‘Because thou hast saved 
the life of my little one, may the Lord 
bless thee and keep thee; the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee and 
be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift 
up the light of hiscountenance upon 
thee and give thee peace.”* 

Years roll by and we catch only 
occasional glimpses of Artaban in his 
search for the one who wasto be kin 
We see him among the throngs 
Egypt. We see him at the foot of the 
great pyramids and looking into the 
stony face of the Sphinx. We see him 
consulting with a Jewish rabbi. 
see him going from country to coun- 
try, ever seeking and inquiring for the 
man from Galilee with the babe. He 
had not found him, but hehad found 
many suffering ones, the poor, the 
hungry, thesick, andhe had clothed 


and fedand cured them. Once we see ' 


him taking the one remaining gem, 
the pearl, from his bosom with longing 
in his heart for the privilege of giving 
it to the King, and then replacing it 
with new purpose and greater low 
shining from his countenance. 
Thirty-three years have passed aw: 
since he began his pilgrimage, and still 
heis wandering. His hair, once black, 
is now as white as snow. His ey 
have lost their sparkle and are now 
dull. He has again returned, weary 
and worn, and ready to die, to Jeru. 
salem where he has often come in his 
search. _It is the time of the Passover 
Feast. The city is full of strangers 
from all parts of the world, come to 
celebrate the Feast. But on'this one 
day a strange excitement fills the air. 
The sky is overcast with a strange 
gloom The crowds of thousands are 
moving out through the city gate. 
Antaban joins a group from his own 
country and inquires the cause of the 
tumult. ‘They tell him that they are 
going tothe execution of two famous 
robbers, and of a man, Jesus of N 
zareth, a man who has done wonder- 
ful deeds among the people and that 
they love him. | But the priests said he 
must die. And Pilate has sent himto 
the cross hecause he said he was ‘‘King 
of the Jews.’” 
words affect Artaban. - For more than 
thirty years had he wandered in search 
of the “‘King,’’ and now could it he 
possible that he had found the King— 
only to be too late to offer his jewel, 
and only to see his death? His heart 
beat unsteadily with doubt and fear, 
but he still hoped to offer his gift. So 
the old man followed with slow and 
painfuksteps until he came near the 
gate where stood a Roman puard 
house. Just then a troop of soldiers 
hurried along, dragging young girl 
with dress torn and hair dishevelled. 
Asthe Wise Man paused to lookin 
pity, she suddenly broke away trom 
the soldiers and threw herself at his 
feet and implored him to save her from 
the life of aglave. That she was to 
he sold for the debt of her father. 
And she prayed him to save her. 
Anaban trembled with doubt,—the 
same doubt that came to him that 
night near Babylon and in the cottage 
in Bethlehem. Twice had he takenthe 
gift meant for the King and given it to 
save a fellow being. And should he 
take the third and last for the same 
reason, and thus have nothing to offer 
the King? Still in doubt, he drew the 


We} 


Strangely did these | 


‘Artaban and the ransomed girl 

ed helpless close to the wall ofthe 
prison. All-hope had ielt-him. ~All 
these years seemed wasted, and now. 
his last jewel was’ gone, and he had 
nothing for the king. a 

_ Another shock of the earthquake | 
sent added terror to their hearts.” A 
heavy tile, loosed from the rcof, fell 
and struck the old man on'the temple. 

| He lay breathless and pale with his gray 

j head resting on the’ girl's shoulder, 
tand the blood trickling from the 
j wound. As she bent over him, fear- 
‘ing he was dead, there came through 
the darkness a still, soft voice which | 
‘Sent a thrill through her. She could 
' not hear the words, which were spoken 
to the wounded one. Then the old 
{man’s lips moved, as if in answer, as 
he said, “‘Not so Lord! For when} 
saw I thee an hungered and fed thee? 
Or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw I thee a stranger and took 
thee ih? Or naked and clothed thee? 
jWhen saw I thee sick or in prixon, 

\d came untothee? Three and thirty 
“years have I looked for thee; but I 

have never seen thy face, nor minister- 
ed to thee, my King.”” 
| Then again came the sweet voice, 
and the maid understood the words: 
“Verily Tsay unto thee, Inasmuch as 
thou hast done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, thou hast done 
it unto me.”” 
radiance of wonder and joy spread 
over the face of Artaban. A long breath 
of relief and peace came gently from 
his lips. 

“The journey was ended. His trea- 
sures wereaccepted. ‘The Other Wise 
| Man. had, at last, found the King.’” 
| Adapted by C. W. Tayior, from 
| “The Blue Flower” by Henry Van 

Dyke. 


| The Heart of Christmas 
| The Christmas note is peace and 
; goodwill. Whatever of discord, re- 
Sentments, wrong, or estrangements 
| the year has held for us, the Blessed 
| Christmas-tide should end them all 
1 The mists of earth blind us so of- 
ten; misunderstandings, hurts, “and 
heartaches will come, and lives that are 
déar to each other drift apart. Butthe 
{very soul of the Christmas-time ‘is 
love—the love of the Father, which 
overflowed all barrier of sin, ignorance 
and wandering and bent down to us 
with its “‘unspeakable gift”; the love 
of the Christ who came to us because 
we could not, would not, go to him; 
who bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, lived our life and died our 
death, that we might know the heart 
of a brother. 
Oh, if there is any hand that you 
'have pushed aside this past year, reach 
out and clasp it now. If any dear tie has 
loosened, knit it up again on this glad- 
dest, holiest ot anniversaries. If there 
is wound or alienation anywhere, let it 
be healed and all bitterness and pride 
buried deep under the Christmas holly. 
“The name of the new-born Christ 
waslove, 
And _ of love the angels sing; 
No other gift in earth or heaven 
My we offer to our King.” 


The voice ceased: A} M. 


silvery song again. We 


recall every | 
year, good old'Charles Wesley's walk }'pu 
ing one Christmas from his Rectory to'}: 


Church, ‘resting ona little knoll, to} 
catch the glory of the ‘tingling music 
in the middle air and instinctively. 
bursting out with, 

“Hark, how all the welkin rings 

Glory to the King of Kings; 

Peace on earth; and mercy mild 

God and sinners reconciled.** 


Ask an Englishman, who is exiled in 
Canada, if ever, on Christmas day, 
what he misses mest next to the dear 
hearts left behind, and ten to one he 
will say, more especially if he is a 
countryman, ‘‘the pealing. bells.’” 
There js a whole world of literature 
about their music. Take Longfellow 
for instance: 

“* T heard the bells on Christmas Day, 

cir old, familiar carols play, 
And mild and sweet 


words repeat 
Of pene oh earthy good will to men! 
‘And thought as the day had come, 
The belfries of.all Christendom 
+ Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 

‘Of peace on earth, good wiil to men."” 

Or Charles Dicknes: _“‘As he was 
stooping to sit down, the Chimes rang. 

** Amen! said Trotty,. pulling. off 
his hat, and looking up toward ti 

“ Amento the bells, Father?”’ cfied 
eg. 

“* They broke in aigrace, my 
dear,’”. said Trotty taking his seat. 

‘* They’d say a good one, J am 
sure if they could. _Many’s the kind 
things they say to me.’* 

That other model Englishman, 
Tennyson, has noticed the realistic 
message of the bells also, and the plain- 
tive strain in their melody: 

‘The time draws near the birth of Christ; 

The moon is hid; the night 1s still; 

The Christmas bells from hift to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 

Each voice four changes on, the wind, 

That now dilate, and now decrease, 

Peace and good will, good will and peace, 

Peace and good will to all mankind. 

But they my troubled spirit rule, 

For they controlled me when a boy; 


They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yule. 


Christmas 
Lam thinking of you today because 
it is Christmas, and 1 wish you hap- 
piness. And tomorrow, because I 
shall still wish you happiness; and so j 


on, clear though the year. 1 may not 
be able to tell you about it every day, 
because I may be far away, or because 
both of us may be very busy, or per- 
haps because I cannot even afford to 
pay the postage on so many letters or 
find time to write them. But that 
makes no difference, The thought: 
and the wish will be here just the same. 
In my work, in the business of my life, 
1 mean ts try not to be unfairto you or 
injure you in any way. In my pleasure, 
if we can be together, J would like to 
share the fun with you. Whatever! 
joy or success comes to you will make | 
me glad. Without pretence, and in 
plain words, good will to you is what 
[ mean. 


—Henry Van Nyke. 


woes, was troubled with rats. i 
fought the dogs and killed the 
Te he Wanietin tte coulleg 
till'even the mayor and: the corpora- 
tion were at their wits’ ends to know. 
what should be® don: eas 

Then in walked the Pied: Piper, 
Promising to pipe a tune that’. would 
coax all the rats ‘away, if! the town 
would pay him'a thousand guilders, 
‘They promised readily enough, and 
the: Piper began to play.’ The rats 
scampered out, tumbled and rumbled 
‘out, a regular army of them, and fol- 
lowed him ‘to: the bank of the River 
Weser, which rolled ‘beside the city, 
where they were drowned; all except 
one, which afterwards told in Ratland 
how the Piper’s tune had made him 
think of 

scraping trij 
‘And putting apples, wondrous ripe 
Into a cider-press’s gripe. 
and other. temptations that would 
make any rat's mouth water. 

The people were delighted at the 
loss of per ba seen the Piper 
came. -fgr-bis thousand guilders, 
hey i a chaired their’ minds, ‘and 
offered - fifty guilders instead, T-he 
Piper objected’ but stillthey refused. 
Then-the Piper stepped into the street 
and began to play again. This time 

All-the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

‘Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

1¢ wonderful music ‘with ‘shouting. and 
laughter. 

The Piper led them to. a mountain 
near thecity, which opened to receive 
them; and all the guilders in the world 
would nof bring back to Hamelin its 
lost children. 

Many poems are really stories in 
veres, and though not every great poet 
has. written any poems particularly for 
girls or boys there are many that inter- 
est them as well as grown people. Our 
own loved poet, Lon; 

‘one poem called * g 
girls have always loved. *‘ 
is the story of a beautiful maiden of 


cadia, now Nova Scotia, wbo.was 
tured by the English and separated © 


fr8m_ ‘her betrothed lover, Gabriel; 
and of herlong wanderings, south east, 
and west through America, till at last, 
when she had grown old and gray, 
and was caring forthe ina plague- 
stricken city, she found her lover at 
the point of death. 

The‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish’ 
is another poem of Longfellow’s 
which all of us can‘ enjoy, and ““Hia-, 

tha,”” the story of an Indian youth, 
is full of the beauty of nature, as well 
as the life of the Indian peoples. 

Scott’s poems also are claimed” by 
young people as their special treasure. 
“The Lady of the Lake,” “with the 
heroine, Ellen, of whom Scott says, 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Neer from the. heath-flower dashed the 

dew, 
must always have a special charm for 
girls. These are a few of the story 
poems which might well give one a 
first taste of the riches of poetry. 


se making 
i ‘he and neighbors could cross 
over tothe village shop. I’ suppose it 
is really,very tude to look in people's 
dows and yet I’should like’ to take 

a il Mr. ‘Turner's’ cottage 

window and admire Little Johnnie. 
He is sitting on a footstool near tne 
fire;-and, indeed, everything about him 
is bright, There was ao one else in the 
room, bat that did not signify anything. 
‘Having finished his sweeping, James 
‘Tumer opened the cottage door and 
asked, ““Where is your mother, John- 
nie?’* “Upstairs, \father,’” was the 
reply. 

“Never mind, I’m going to send 
poor little Tim: in to havea warm at 
that fire."” 

“All right, father.’" said Johnnie. 
“Said him/along.?? 

Litle Tim came in shivering, with 
ragged clothing and bare feet. He 
was of the same age as Johnnie, but 
thuch smaller in size, and very ‘pale 
and frayile-locking. His eyes sparkled 
when he saw  comfortable-looking 
Johnnie, and he exclaimed. *‘Oh! 
how nice it is.’’ 

“‘Come along, Tim,” said Johnnie. 
“Here is plenty of room. Oh my! 
how cold are you! Put your hands on 
my porringer, and that will warm them 
Proper.’?  * 

‘Tim ‘accepted, the invitation, and it 
must be confessed that when he held 
the outside of the porringer his eyes 
fell longingly on the bread and milk it 
contained. a 

*'Have you had any breakfast,’ ask- 
ed Johnnie. *‘No,”* said Tim sadly 
‘‘my mother has nothing forme this 
morning.”” : 

“O, my!?" said Johnnie again. 
“‘Well never mind, eat that up quick.’” 

And poor little Tim emptied the por- 
ringer, and basked in the warmth of the 
fire until strange questions suggested 
themselves, and child-like he asked 
them. ‘"Where do you get your 
milk?"” 

“We never have any. My mother 
never has any pennies for it. I wonder 
why some people have money and 
others have none.’” 

Johnnie was puzzled now, but at last 
he said thoughtfully: ‘*I know why 
you have no money; it is because your 
father has not yet turned over a new 
leaf.” 

‘Tim looked puzzled now; but John- 
nie continued; **A good long while 
ago, I had no socks or shoes and my 
mother had no money, and father was 
cross with her; but one day we had 
such a jolly supper that I wondered 
aboutit, and I asked if we should ever 
have another as good, and father said, 
“Yes, Johnnie, plenty of them, fort 
have turned over a new leai’’ and. 
since then we haye had fires and milk 
and pudding and clothes and I have a 
Sunday suit in the cupboard. Tomor- 4 
tow we shall have a New Year's gift, 
and itis to be aclock; andit all comes ‘ 


was ‘coming’ home to 
now, they sent Tim to 
mother to tell her all’ the wonderful 
story, and to give her a new shilling us‘ 
Mrs. Turner’s New Year’ sgift. 
-) That same night Tim Raglan, the 
elder, came home earlier that usual and 
apparently in good spirits. 
2 morrow will be New Year's 
day mother,” he said jocularly. 
‘will you stand trear?’’ ~ 
“T wish I could,”* she said, “bur, 
‘Tim, come and show yourself to your 
fathe 

Tim came willingly, and his clothes 
were felt and admired: until nobody 
could ‘say any more about them. 

“Ah!” said Tim the father, “‘some 
people get on. I remember when Jim 
Turner's wife had an empty cupboard, 
and no money for firing *” 
“Yes,” said Tim, “Johnnie told 
me about it; and he says they have 
plenty row, because his father turned 
a new leaf.’’ 

“What does he mean by that, ?”” 
asked Raglan; but his countenance 
showed that he knew well enough what 
it meant. 

“‘Couldn’t you. turn a new leat, 
father.’? said the little boy, looking with 
pleading eyes into his father’s face. 


“It would be nice to have bread aitd /¥' 


milk’ for breakfast in a nice hot 
ringer. Why, father, Johnnie says, 
they buy their milk from old Styles and 
it’s just delicious. Could you turn a 
new leaf, father?”" 

“Tam: afraid not,’’ said the man 
huskily, and he hastily left the room 
and the cottage. 

Mrs. Raglan feared he had gone off 
to the public house, and scolded little 
Tim for letting his tongue run so fast, 
and so at the close of whathad been 
to Tim a wonderfully happy day, he 
crept to his comfortless bed, sad and 
heavy fiearted Poor Tim! His last 
conscious thought was, ‘‘I wish father 
would turn over a new leaf.’’ About . 
an hour afterward there wasa_ gentle 
knock at Mrs. Raglan’s door, and to 
the poor woman’s joyful surprise she ! 
found it was Mrs. Turner. i 

“T thought you would like. to know j 
your husband isin our house having H 
achat with mine. Yourgood times 
arecoming. I’ve brought youa few | 
sticks for your fire, and alittle bit of; 
tea; now you cheer and when we 
send him in you make as comfor- | 
table as you'can. God help you! 

Poor Mrs. Raglan was unable to 
speak, out she speedily lighted her fire 
sand put on the kettle anathen slipped } 
over to the shop and gota loaf of bread ' 
and a rasher of bacon changing the 
new shilling for the purchase. And | 
sure enough Timothy Raglan returned , 
to hiscottage ina penitent state of | 
mind. | 

Very timidly he spoke of his resolu- ; 
tion to turn over a new leaf but he 
made it, and James Turner promised 
to help him in every possible way. 

He found it hard sometimes, but he 


por- 


_ leaf.” 


tell you little Tim woke up and smelled 
the cooking and ’in a great 
hurry jumped ‘out of bed and called 
‘out, ~ Mother, they are Cooking the 
New Year's dinner at Johnnie 
Tui jer’s"” 


On his father’s knee little Tim sob- 
bed out his thankfulness, and “thought 
how soon his home would be’ like 
Johnnie’s and whata good thing it was 
to have a new leaf to turn. Selected. 


The Crippled Boy 
He was little. He ‘was only six 
years old. His mother was a Poor 
washerwoman, and they lived in tiny 
room on a narrow street of a great city. 
All day long he sat down in his high 
chair, looking down into the narrow 
street. He could see, by leaning for- 


ward, a bit of blue sky over the tall heaps of toys besides. 


warehouse opposite. Sometimes a 
white cloud would drift across the blue 
Sometimes it was a dull gray. 

Bur the street was more interesting. 


. There were people down there. In 


the early morning men .and women 
were hurrying to their work. Later the 
children came out, and_ played on the 
sidewalk and inthe gutters. Some- 
times they danced and sang, but often 
they were quarrelsome. In the Spring 
came the hand-organ-man, and then 
everybody seemed happy. 

The boy’s sad little face laoked out 
all day long. | Only when he saw his 
mother coming, did he smile and wave 
his hand, 

“I wish, I could help you, mother,”’ 
he said one night. ‘You worked so 
hard, and [can’t do anything for 

aul? 

"Oh, but you do!’” she cried quickly; 
“It helps me to see your face smiling 
down at me from the window. It helps 
me to have you wave your hand. It 

«nakes my work lighter all day to think 
you will be there waving.to me when 
1 go home.’* 

“Then I'll wave harder,” said the 
little fellow. 

And the next evening a tired work- 
man, seeing the mother luok up and 
answer the signal, looked up too, 
Such a little pinched face as he saw at 
the high window, but how cheery the 
smile was. The man laughed to him- 
self and waved his cap, and the boy, a 
little shyly, returned the greeting. 

So it went. ‘The next evening the 
workman nudged his comrade to look 
up at the “poor chap sitting so patient- 
ly. at the window,"” and again the gay 
smile shone out as two Caps waved in 
the air below him. 

Days came and passed, and the boy 
had more friends. Men and wome:: 
Went out of their way to send a greet- 
ing tohim. Life didn’t seem quite so 
hard to them when they’ thought how 
dreary it must be for him. Sometimes 
a flower found its way to him, or an 
orange or a colored picture. The 
children stopped quarelling when they 

him watching them, and played 
Games to amuse him. It pleased them 
tosee how eager he was to share in 
their good times. 

“Tell the lad we couldo’t get on 
without him,’* said one of the weary 
laborers ts the mother one night: 


“* "Tis a great thing to have a brave 


heart. It makes us all brave, too. Tell 
him that.'” : 
And you may be sure she did. 


Selected. 
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Let me be a little sweete?; 

Make my life a bit completer, 

By doing what I'should do, 

Every minute of the day. 

Let me toil without complaining, 

Not a humble task disdaining: 

Let me face the summons caim| 

When death beckoadiive away. 
“=-Detroit Free Press. 


Yet he was 
not happy. He would wander about 
the palace grounds with sad eyes and 
an unsatisfied expression. 

The king was troubled and he re- 
solved to consult a wise old man about 
his son. He told the wise man that he 
had given the boy everything he could 
wish for and yet he was not happy. 

The old man took a piece of Paper 
and wrote on it some words in ink that 
looked like water. Then he said, 
“Take this paper, and at eight o' clock 
to-night hold it between your eyes and 
a lighted candle. You will then be able 


to readthe words I have written in 


ink that looks like water.” 
Accordingly at eight that evening the 
king lita candle in his room at the pal- 
ace and he held the paper before it. 
But onthe sheet were written only 
these simple words: “‘The secret of 
true happiness is to doa litte kind- 
Ness to some one every day. 
—Selected. 


Ten Minutes’ Difference 

“It was just a matter of ten minutes 

that turned the course of my life and 
made the difference between me and 
my chum Harry Gratch,"’ said Judge 
Bartlet, looking up from a news item 
telling of the disastrous ending of 
Gratch’s life in poverty and misfor- 
tune. ‘ 
“We were failing in algebra, and 
seemed likely to fail of promotion; the 
teacher. offered to give us an extra ten 
minutes every day after school until we 
caught up. It would have meant losing 
our places on the school team, perhaps, 
for practice was called at sharp three. 
Neither wanted to agree to that long 
stretch through the school, and the fun 
it bade fair to-take from ‘uss Harry 
refused, stayed on with the team, failed 
of promotion, quit school, took a 
blind-alley job, and never amounted to 
anything. 

“T chose the extra ten minutes, 
learned to love the work, made up 
problem by problem, was promoted, 
went ahead and never again dropped 
back in my studies. Step by step up- 
ward, I cameatlastro the bench where 
you see me. But I tremble, to’ think 


what might have happened hid I turned, 


down that teacher's offer for the sake 
of after-school fun on the playground. 
It’s alla matter of values and getting a 
point of view, boys. Don’t: choose 
without weighing well all sides of the 
question, when that old love for fun at 
the cost of principle and life choices 
stands in your way, throttle it!"? 


from father turning over a new leaf.’”” Said he prayed to God for grace to 
Just then, Mrs. Turner came down-’ keep his vow, and every day it was 

~ Stairs, and with true kindness spoke to easier, and now he could not live 
litle Tim and then asked Johnnie if’ without prayer, neither cuuld he Eo | t 
he had given Tim any pictures to‘ without his. comfons very willingly; Once upon a time there was a king 
look at. but the newleaf is still new and he who had one little son. The boy 
“‘No, mother,’’ said Johnnie; “‘we means to keep it. had everything he could desire—a 
have been having a s€rious talk.’’ Well, to finish ‘my story. Let me yacht to sail onthe lake, a pony, and 


The’Secret of Happiness 


The judge's experience is being 
duplicated every day;choices are con- 
stantly being placed before us; success 
or failure is trembling in the balance of 
every young man's tife. Learn to look 
ahead as you hesitate and weigh the 
values !—Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. 


Tuourspay, January 1st, 1931 


Let us Live up tolt 

A Presbyterian minister was once 
visiting an old lady, and for her special 
edification he expounded to her the 
doctrine of original sin. “ At the close 
‘of the exposition the old lady said: 
** Aye, mon, thatisafine doctrine if 
we could only live up til't’” Most of 
us do manage to ‘live up to it fairly 
well. We live up to it quite as well 
as we do to the doctrine we lay down, 
at leastby implication, atthe ning 
‘of each year, when we say ~ Happy 
New Year’ to every friend we meet. 

It is veriest hypocrisy, often it is 
bitterest. irony, for any onc to wish 
another a happy new year, andthen 
never do anything, if uccasion offers, 
to make it happy. jut this sin of neg- 
lect is the negative side of the matter 
only. What shall be said of those 
who not only do nothing to make 
their good wishes effective, butactually 
do and say things, generally we hope, 
thoughtlessly only, but often deliber- 
ately and maliciously, that cause pain 
rather than happiness? We all have 
seen and heard such things, perhaps 
even have had this sad experience 
ourselves. 

The Apostle James tells us about 
this kind of people—for they have 
been, and are ever with us—-and he 
has nothing for them but bitterest 
scorn. If acold or hungry man asked 
for food or clothing, these smirking 


tumbugs rolled their false eyes heaven- | 


ward and said in unctuous tnes, ‘“Be 
ye clothed and fed,’” but gave not one 
crumb of bread nor one cast-off 
garment. What good does this do, says 
the Apostle. One dry crust of bread is 
worth more to the hungry man, yes, 
and to the donoralso, than a thousand 
such pious and hypocritical wishes. 
Whiat a transformation would take 
place in any community if, during all 
the coming year, every man, woman 
and child in it would utter no unkind 
word, do no unkind act, harbor no 
unkind thought! And what a veritable 
paradise if would be if, not content 
with this, each individual would’ use, 
yes, and make, every possible oppor- 
tunity for extendi the helping hand 
and the wotd of cheer; forgetting or 
overlooking the frailties. and mistakes 
to which we all are prone, and magni- 
fying the virtues and-lovable qualities 
of mind and heart, which even the 
worst of men possess to some degree. 
Man hasbeen defined as “the social 
animal.’’ If this is true there are some 
animals in the world that look like 
men, but are not men, for certainly 
they are not social. But as a general 
statement the definition is correct. 
We live ia communities, and we do 
have, and we always must have constant 
intercourse and associations with each 
other. And practically all the woe, 
all the sorrow, all the bitterness and 
misery of life comes from and through 
our association with other people. 
And of course the reverse is also true. 
Vhis being the case, then it inevitably 
follows that every one of us is helping 
to make life sweet or bitter, happy or 
unhappy, for every man, woman and 
child with whom we associate. 
Which alternative shall we choose 
for 1931? Thechoice we must make, 
forthere is no neutral ground. 
must, and we will—we cannot do 


otherwise if we would—help or hinder 
‘every person with whom we come into 
contact, and for them make life easier 
or make it harder. We absolutely can- 
not divest ourselves of the influence 
upon others for good or for evil, of 
every word we utter, of every act we 
perform. of even the unconscious, but 
very real effects of our very presence come w: 


We 


* And it would be well for 
member thatit ‘by. 

and spoken wo! 

but more ofter, and’ scarce! 

pably, by Sunni neger ee 


kindly act, to give 
to speak the helpful word. 
this sin of neglect, of which. 
us are guilty. a hundred times 
the greatest and most deadly, sin 
So the Master seems to. teal 
description of the last jadgment. We 
might read this. chapter very often 
with great profit to ourselves, The 
Judge said not on word about lying or. 
theft or other heinous sins, as we call 
them. He has a different and truer 
standard of judgment. He: says in 
effect: ‘‘there were people al} about 
you—the sick, the needy, the lonely, 
| the sorrowing, the depressed, the sin- 
| ning—who needed your sympathy and 
and yuu did nothing whatever to 
help them. Depart from me, ye cur- 
sed.”” = 
Shall we merit the beatitude 


lon 


or 


things that we are asker 

common, simple acts of kindness that 
we all have opportunities to perform 
every day of our lives, the doing of 
which brings so much of happiness and 
cheer and uplift into the lives of others, 
and at the same time enriches ourown 
lives with a joy greater than any other 
joy of earth. 


old equipment. Lateron a simil 4 My 
ear may be installed in one of the class- d for the boys and girls. This 
rooms for constant use by a selected , he manifested by his cordial expressions 
class, as a test of its possibilities for , of good-will and of admiration for the 
ural development and. instructional ; pupils’ good work and courtevus de- 
Furposes. Similar tests in other schools | meanor, and exhibited in’ a more tan- 
seemed to promise satisfactory results, ible manner, just before. heeft, by 
Before closing, Mr. Fetterly toldus | directing the Superintendent to treat 
something of the great hydro-electri { the whole schvol, at his personal (ex: 
power developments he had seen in; Pense, (0. a generous supply of ice- 
trips he had taken in Quebec. He | cream and its usual accompaniments. 
motored up the Gatineau which flows | Immediately on his return to Toronto, 
down from the Laurentian Hills, on | he wrote to Dr. Coughlin again ex- 
which over 1.000,000: horse power is | Pressing his great appreciation of the 
being produced, some of which is being | Work being done by the School, and 
distributed throughout Ontario as far reminding him not to overlook the 

west as Toronto. ‘The whole country. | Promised treat. 
It would not be in place for, The 


lighted up by this electric- 
ity, which is available for the farmers Canadian to comment on the charact- 
ill- | erand valye of Mr. Ferguson’s ser- 


‘as well as in the cities, towns and vill 
ages. Between Hulland Montreal he | vices to Ontario in his political capa- 
‘city, nor is there need for usto do 


‘crossed four other streams, all of which 
are being harnessed. At Three Rivers, | as these speak for themselves; butit is « 
ar the mouth of St. Maurice, there is ' appropriate and in_keeping with the 
plant producing over 100,000 h. p. and | character of The Canadian asa school 
nearly half a million horse power journal, that we should bear tribute to 
heen -develcped on this river. A few ‘ the intense interest that he has always 
miles below Quebec City are the | displayed in the educational affairs of 
Montmorenci Falls. once famous for | the Province, of which the O.S. D. 
their beauty, but now almost dry, be-' isno small part, and of his successful 
cause the water has been diverted efforts to keep Ontario in the leading 
through a hydro-electric power plant. j place she has always. ogcu ied among 
Then on the Saguenay, onc of the most ; the most progres: untries and 
famed. beauty spots of the world, the | states. in. everything 
enormous amount of over 4,000,000 ; the education and well. 
| h.p. has been developed during the last ° children and youth of the Province. 
i seven years. Up near the head of this; We join heartily’ in the ‘universal 
‘Theze were a few points he wanted | riverthere has been and is being rected ; atclaim and congratulation on his ap- 
to bring before them which he thought : one of the greatest industrial plants in ; pointment to the exalted and respon- 
would be of advantage to the pupils of America. Here, at Chicoutami, The | sible position of Canadian High Com- 
the school. One of these, probably | Aluminum Co. of Americahas secured ! missioner to Great Britain, for which 
the most important, was the elimination a site for its great factories. They bring | his intense devotion to his own Tand 
of signs, not only in the class rooms, "the bauxite they use from British Gui- | and his love for the. ‘British Empire 
but outside as well. He knew that ana, where there are large deposits of and solicitude for its highest welfare, 
this cannot be done all at once, but ifthe very best quality of this clay. When ‘ as well as his magnetic personality, his 
constant pressureis used, the wished the British government granted unfailing tact, his cordial bonhomie 
for result will gradually be attained. Company permission to use this baux- ‘ and hi indefatigable zeal’ and energy 
He was sure that this could be more ite; it was stipulated that it must be’ so eminently fit him. > 
quickly and surely brought about if they manufactured somewhere in British ' 
could induce the older pupils to assume. territory, so the Company picked on 
some responsibility for their disuse. If Chicoutami as the best site. Over 
an anti sign sentiment can becreatedin 4,000,000 h. is available on this 
the school, a great deal would thereby wonderful river. This Aluminum Co, 
be accomplished. owns thirty ships which are used 
At the beginning of the session be exclusively for bringing the bauxite 
had toidthem that he felt the time had from Guiana, and carrying away the 
hen more time and attention manufactured product." The total 


| 
| 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is what this sad world needs. 


Have you said, ‘“Happy New Year’” 
to anybody? You have? Then why 
not live up to it? 5 


The Teachers’ Association 


The first regular meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association was held on 
Dec. 10th, the President, Miss Dean- 
nard, in the chair. 

The first and chief item on the pro- 
gramme was a helpful and inspiring 
address by the Superintendent, Mr. 
Fetterly. _ First of all, the speaker said, 
he wished to thank the teachers and 
officers for the cooperation they all had 
given him since the opening of the 
school, which had’ made life a pleasure 
to him amidst all the work thar had to 
be done. He appreciated this hearty 
cooperation and cordial good-will very 
much, and he hoped and felt confident 
that it would continue during all the 
years in which they would be la- 
borers together in this noble work. 


This seems to us to be the finest 
brief ‘eulogy of books that we have 
seen. 

“Books are keys to wisdom’ s treasure, 
Books are. gates to Jands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us 

read!’” 


justice we must pay a most 
bute of commendation to the 
members of the staff who provided the 


led’ the: pupils, “and so i Corps, which gave such’ a” splendid 


es, 
carefully and perfectly worked out all 
the > details. It has) meant a’ vast 
amount of very hard work, but cheer- 
fully “done, > and” for ‘which’ it has 
received: its well-merited and, ‘we 
trust, adequate reward in the splendid 
success that was achieved, 
As will be seen on the accompany- 
ing program, the first part consisted of a 
very fine characterization of ‘‘The 
House that Jack Built,” and ‘Jack 


t expected pleasure for him to. be. pre-| 


of the Kiwanias, 
a few words, : 

‘The Admiral said his special mission 
\vas to try to organize a Naval’ Cadet 


trainingto boys. Some people: thought} 
that such ‘training instilledya ‘spiritiof 

militarism and was an incitement’ to 
war, but in reality it had the ‘Opposite 
cffect. The whole purpose ‘was to 
Promote good citizenship by subjecting 
the Cadets to discipline for which there 
was such a great need on this contin- | 
ent: It was a great treat and an’ un! 


Sent, and to sce such an institution as | 


5 
and the Beanstalk.’’ “The rest of the 
entertainment was. an elaborate re- 
presentation of Old’ Mother Goose 
and her numerous and. clever family. 
The plays consisted almost: ‘entirely of 
Ppantomine, the de: tiptive ‘matter. be- 
ing provided in appropriate songs. by 
the O.S.D. choir,’ with very pleasing 
effect. Nor can. we refrain from a 
word of praise for the dancing, all so 
gracefully done, especially the m uet, 
which was so fine a representation of 
the stately measures of our forefathers. 
The first public presentation of the 
Program was on Wednesday evening, 
the invited guests being the members 
of the» City Council’ and Board 
Education “and pastors. of the 
churches, and their wives, the publi 
and Kigh'school teachers, and other 
tepresentative people of the city and 
surrounding district. It is needless to | 
say that all of the participants acquitted 
themselves admirably, and everyone 
Present expressed astonished delight 
with” the entertainment, and. hearty 


this. “He had been all over the world | 
and had never seen anything like it ip 
all his travels. 


«Just before the final scene onthe 


ed to saya few words. He said’ that; 
for over twenty years he had been the ! 
Inspector of this School “by. special | 
appointment, and almost felt: that he’. 
was one of the staff... The work they i 
had been witnessing was not new to 1 
him, he saw more or less of it on each i 
of his visits as inspector, yet that even- { 
ing’s entertainment greatly surpassed ‘ 
anything ever before attempted at. the | 
School. These pupils hear nothing, | 
hey simply feel the vibrations, and, i 
ough he had so often ‘seen’ them, | 


ic | Yet it was absolutely beyond his com- : 


prehension. Jeknew that they do! 
it, but he can’t conceive ‘how. He 
was sure all present had greatly enjoy- ; 
ed the magnificent entertainment. 
We wish to express to. Mr. Rath-| 
man, editor of The Ontario-Intelli- | 


congratulations were showered upon. 
the pupils who took partand on Mr. 
Fetterly and'the ‘members of the staff | 
who had® prepared’ the Program and 
trained the children. 4 
Mr, Fetterly extended a hearty wel-~ 
come to all the guests. This School, he | 
said, belonged co the pecple of Ontario, | 
and everyone present was. helping to" 
pay forit, and they had: a right to” 
know, ‘and the staff. wanted’ them to 
know what kind of “work the: school 
was doing. As: they witnessed the 
entertainment, he wanted them tokeep» 
in mind the fact that’ these children 
are deaf. In their rhythm work, and: 
in their 'Ginces, they. don’t hear a 
note of the music, but only feel’ the 
vibrations “coming to them through 
contact with the floor, yet they keep 
4s perfect time and) accord of move- 
ment as hearing children do. ~ This 
work was all new to him, as they knew, 
and it seemed simply” marvellous; it 
would be incredible did he Not. actual- 
'y see it for himself. This rhythm 
work was having a very beneficial effect 
on the speech of the pupils, and has a 
marked effect on their powers of con- 
centration, which they must use inten- 


@encer, our great appreciation of the 
extensive and very eulogistic report 
that he gavejof this entertainment. It 
is impossible for ti#'to find room for it 
in this issue, butit will appear in full 
in the:next number of The Canadian. | 
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Atrangements have been made with 
the Regal Films’ Ltd., Toronto, to 
supply several entertainment programs 
for the principal holidays during the 
year, and for several Saturdays during | 
the falland spring. Pictures are being.| 
supplied for Chrisgmas and New Years. 


ceo e 


Asannounced elsewhere by the 
Superintendent, there will this year: 
be a Christmas vacation from Dec. | 
23 to Dec. 29, As the print-shop ¢ 
will be closed during that time it would 
not be possible to get out the regular 
January first edition of The Canadian, 


fo it was decided ‘to make this a; 


twelve- page combination issue of Dec. } 
15 and Jan. 1.” The next number of 
The Canadian will appear on Jan. | 
15. 


2. 


3. 


program, Mr. H. 1. Clarke was ask hss 


1. Fhe Hou: 


se That Jack Built. : 


Teer 2 z 
Jack and The Beanstalk 


Jack © : : ts 

Jack’s Mother. - : is 

‘The Man who bought the Cow ~ - Stanley Powell 
TheGiant - - Kurven Foster 
The Giant’s Wife F - Kathleen Carrick 


Mother Goose's Birthday‘ 


Overture 


King Cole some bythm Band 


i 
Rhythm Band— Marion Storring, Kathleen Pratley, 


Jessie Lake. Margaret Shepherd, Lena Boloko, 
rit Na, Ginerter,Saey 

f, Jimmy Perry. Russell Manning. 
Bossence, Lucien “Bar 


Childrens’ Chorus - Mar, 


t MacLeod, Betty Ott- 
mann, Kathleen Hales, 
* chard, Benn, 


ithleen Carrick,Ella Prit- 


| Sherwood Benn, Donald Cox, Harold Weir, 
William Letang, Albert Lavalle. 
Recitation... 
Mother Goose Characters: 
Mother Goose - . > _ Adele Lowson 
King Cole : : James Matthews 
Pages 4 Glen Robertson 
Frank Mair 
Three Fiddlers Thompson 
Francis Meyette 
Willie Williamson 
The Cook : wood Bell 
Bo-Peep = : Helen Hallman _ 
Humpty-Dumpty aes Alfie Tomalin 
Jack’ - Opie Willie Toews. 
a Mun 2 - ae alterna, 
iss Muffet - : ‘erguson 
Jack Horner - : Joltre Averall: 
ve tt - : Bert Richardson 
rs. tt - Jessie Besserman 
Boy Blue : ‘ Lloyd Greene 
Tommy Tucker i __ Bruce May 
Peter The Pumpkin-Eater  - Anival Shepherd 
Peter's Wife - = Jane Swartz 
‘The Cat with the Fiddle. = Emest Maitre 
Tom The Piper’sSon. ” - —__-\wWalllace Sloan 
Mistress M; - Maria Roberto. 
Pretty Maids All In a Row > Kathleen Hales 
Zelda Rosenberg: Shirley Scott. ganas 
The Old Woman Who Lived In The Shoe-Edrie Kinsella 
The Children’; Jean Philpot, Wozick, 
Isobel Richardson, Helen Reble, Carder Wilson, 
Donald Donovan, Raymond Cork. * 


ier, ] 'e ict ai ry al lessrs.. in- 
San Canginstnenct nd Farry an 
Vocal Solo.........My Children, My Dear Children 
Miss Bawden 


Captain Bing 


Vocal Solo... 


Mr. Blanchard. 

Leader --Mr. Gordon. 

Pianist - Miss Rathbun. 

Virginna Reel — ‘Margaret Shepherd, Edith Pardo, * 


Gladys We ia Robertson, Russell Manning, 
Herbert White Harold Major, John Bossence. 


ilor’s Hornpipe. Harold Major, Gerald Bilow. John 
Sbaee Teuny Eertye ieee Manning, Lacien 
Bart, Domenico Rolando, Leonard Byers 


Dutch Dance — Marion Storring, Doreen Brown, Amelia 
‘obertson, Margaret Shepherd, Harold ” Major, 
; Ruse Manning, John Bomence’ Herbert White, 


Brown, Lila Hill- 


Minuet — Marie St. 
‘man, Lavalle, Wallace 
Possnett. 


John, Doreen 

Violet Haanah, Albert 

Nahrgang, Earl)? , Charles 
g 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


ringersal 
‘one grand: 
ith its old yet e 


ship:the King 

the houses are 

yule log burns alee the gray - 
shadows sweep away, the sun is up 
and the bright-eyed children who have 
lain awake all night listening for the 
patter of Saint Nick's tiny, steeds on 
the roof, only to fall ‘asleep at the 
eventful moment, wake hurriedly to 
find the stockings running over with 
toys and sweetmeats. 

‘Beautiful and right it is that gifts 
and good wishes should fill the air. 
like snowflakes at Christmas tide. And 
beautiful i: is the year in its coming and 
in its going; most beautiful and blessed 


because it is always the Year of Our: 


Lord. 

“T do not know a grander effect of 
music on the moral feelings than to 
hear the full choir and the pealing or- 
gan performing a Christias anthem 
in a cathedral, and filling every part of 


Life’? bears the mark of tremendous 
eee in ite innumerable corrections. 
Ie is the most scored and altered of any: 
of the author's many. manuscripts. 


*Dombey andSon,” another of Dick- £ 


‘ene’ fa:nous stories was in ‘course of 
production at the same.time as “The 
Battle of Life,”” ani! buth: were. soon 
to be. published and) to add to the 
writer's fame and exchequer. So 
* popular and so eagerly looked fur were 
the Christmas stories’ on’ thi§ fourth 
sicee tt Christmas that 23,000 
co} “The Battle of Life’’” were 
sold on oi first day of publication 
The fifth and last of the Christmas 
stories appeared’ in the year 1848, 
under the title ““The Haunted Man 


and the Ghost’s Bargain.””, It was, 


written in part at Broadstairs and was 
published at Christmas time. Dickens 
declared’ that he had enjoyed writing 
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Famous Christmas Stories 


Perhaps one of the best known of all 
the Christmas stories is““The Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ by Charles Dickens. 
Ie was published i in 1843, wich the title 

“A Christmas Carol, in "Prose: Being 
a Ghost Story for Christmas.’ * There 
were eight illustrations in the book, 


that ca rom his pen 

No reference tothe 
and their wonderful popularity and in- * 
fluence would be complete without 


mention of the clever artists, Tenniel, ' 


Stanfield, Leach “and Cruickshanks, 
who contributed no little towards mak 
ing the stories and their author famous. 


and the price of the story was five shil- 
lings. The Dickens family wasliving © 


at the time at a house in Devonshire 
terrace, York Gate, Regent's Park, 


and there thestory was begun and; 


completed. The famous author was 
busy with another book, ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ at the same time, and 
turned trom one story to the other, 
writing often at high pressure, ““excit- 
ing himself in an extraordinary way, 
and frequently bursting into fits of tears 
or laughter as he composed the affect- | 
ing scenes During this period of, 
authorship Dickens often went out, 
after midnight into the quiet London | 
streets and walked about while others 
slept, thinking over his stories and 
working out hisideas Sometimes he 
would ramble away into the country on 
the outskirts of London, ten or fifteen 
miles from his home, all thought of 
time and distance obliterated, as he 
followed the fortunes of Ebenezer 
Scrogge and Bob Cratchit and poor 
Tiny Tim in the realms of imagina- 
tion. 


Dickens's second Christmas siory, 


“The Chimes,” was written under 


very different conditions from the. 
first. He wasthen residing at Genoa, 
in Traly. 


The title for the story was not hit 


upon without a good deal of cogitation, 
and yet a peal of bells near his rooms, 


which were a continual exasperation 
when he.was trying to write, had been 
dinging the title at him with consant 
iteration. Ding-dong, ding-dong—at 
last with his head in his hands the des- 
perate look on his face changed to a 
smile, and he sat up and wrote on the 
title-page of his manuscript the words, 


“The Chimes.” 


2 ‘The ‘Chimes’’ was published in 
1844, and 20,000 copies were sold in 


a very short time, the author's profit: 


being about £1,500. The story was 
afterwards dramatized, and it was |\ 
quite acommon sight to witness actors 


Count Your Mercies 

SA cheerful Christian entered a 
counting-room and said to a friend 
who was brooding s over his “‘hard 
times’”: 

‘What! wrapped up in gloom|% 
again?’ 

“Yes,"” replied the melancholy mer- 
chant, “‘why not, when there is 
nothing bur gloom in the outlook?"’ 

“*Bur,’! replied the caller, “I can 
i see rifts in the clouds which oppress 
you, and you would see them too, 
| were it cot for your habit of looking 
‘only on the dark side of things. He 
; who would see light must open his 
feyes. Suppose, now, instead of 
dwelling on your present and pros- 
pective troubles, you spend the next 
half-hour in counting your mercies, 
past and présent, and in searching for 
facts on which to build hope for |° 
brighter days to come. Good 
morning!”’ 

With these words the cheerful bro- 
| ther left, leaving a ray of light behind 
him. “"He bade me count my, mer- 
cies,"’ thought the sad-hearted man. 
And he began to do so, casting swift 
glances over all the good things in his 
possession—over God's leadings in-his 
past life; over the grounds on’ which 
faith and hope might safely build for 
the future—until his heart leaped, his 
counting-room grew bright as with the 
presence of angels, his business pros- 
pects seemed no longer shrouded in 
utter blackness, and he began softly to 
sing Addison’ s glad lines: 

“When all Thy mercies, O. my 
God! 


- My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm 
lost 
In wonder, love and praise.”” 
—Rev. L. H. Dorchester. 
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(ey he dropped on th ‘Newfield ‘News.’ ‘Four dollars. a week 
iriam ‘slipped down besi ‘hit for the right boy,” he read, 
‘peeping “around “at ; | 51 suppose'there'll be a dozen fel- 
and* nodded in‘a friendly, lows who'll’ want the job, but I guess 
ioh, and the children smiled my chances are as good 4s anyone’ s— 

I don't care, Beth, I'migoing to) better, for every one in Newfeld| *™t.* most kind 
speak,’’ Myra whispered. Beth made! father, beforethe boiler, at Long-| That fell like sunshine. where ited 
no’ feply, and Myra went over to the} man & Hall's blew up. I'suppose he'll | Then you may count that day well'spent. 
big tree\under which Jack and Miriam | ask me lots of questions, judging from 
Were sitting. ; ‘ni 

Soon the three were chatting merrily, 

and Beth began to find things were all | the 
¢ wrong with her bubbles. “Chey burst | can reckon any better than I’ can. 
mj as the stds ran down her pipe ‘She | love figures! That helped some soul and nothing cojt— 
was ‘tired anyway; and presently she | While Harold: sat there conjectur-| Then countthat day as worse than lost, 
* 1 cossed hes bubble-pipe impatiently on ing Phil Ambrose came along. George Eliot. 
me aes > $ parent lefe schoo), hve yo, | —— 
“Come over, Beth, and let's ro! \ saw you take your dooks|  « in + , 
swing,’ Myra called. “And all un-| home with you yestetday!’ Lies, rrouldaie koe, 
williogly Beth came. _ 1 s'posel have,”.confusedly, glanc-| ‘But she would ; Clarence wouldn't 
_ But, to her surprise, she found these | ie furtively towards the house whose | deceive his mother any more than you * 
twolitde neighbors were very friendly ¥itchen windows were open. ‘I’m would me, Harold. And if he should 
leasent children, ‘They hadcome| £°Ing to work! - . | Mr. Newcomb would find it out.’ . 
from avery large city and had'seen'so | © Your mother willing?’ asked Phil, | 4. soo, a5 dinner was over Harold i 
: masay chines that ee He mit 38 Why, II suppose she hurried from the table 
: ers much eagerness as Myra. ey knew AL AE lett oe 2k . “L wish when you go to the village 
Senate games thar girls had never, heard of and hasn sbesiet solorieg: ec ‘| you'd run into Mrs. Jewett’s for ne ; 
eli could jump rope in different ways, | You think I'm olc enoug! ™ G0") T want to geta pattern she has." 

: They had real store paper dolls at home eer cuppote so, only-—ahe told the | , [I wish mother hadn't aid tha,’ 
principal one day thi —1'was in joes Trerald to himeelt asitg sor 
hig o! 

ih 


You May Count That Day » 
Wyousit dow at the set of the sun ast 
And count the acts that you have done 
one Htseayiee coed rd 2 
‘ ing deed, & 
That eased the heart of hie who heard \ 


there isn’t a second year fellow who| You've Sething done that youscan 
J 


=Why,. don't you know? Beth 
fy (mysteriously, “Haven't ‘you 


Mi and offeredto run and get them. 


And Lyhile they were gone, Bethand 
: : Fs 
‘of it! Two of thetn, pees 
to: ane b 4 said slowly: ‘'I guess 
erever We go. [ made’ a mistake after all; Myra, I 
mamma says; b think we are going to like them first] ['m sorry you've left, with the term 
ithey weren't .coming!?’ | rate. ‘ so nearly out,’ gathering up the reins. 
€(Can wait and see whatahey’re| — Myra’s dimples came out quickly, | ‘Settled on a job yer?? 
like before'we get very well adquaiut-|'and her rosy face looked ‘rosier than ‘No! I—I'm expecting one at—’ 
ed,!s Myra said slowly, /her dimpled, | ever. ‘IT saw Newcomb’s advertisement in 
good natured face.clouding just little. | ‘I"m so glad you said that, Beth,”’ | yesterday's’ ‘News,'but he's awflly 
don’t mean to get acquainted at | she said, catching Beth's hand impul- | particular—so foikssay. He’ sastick- 
al eth said, with a toss of her curly | sively in hers." I think theyre justthe | er. on’ questioning new. fellows,so 
head. “You and I are enough, Mrya; dearest children, and mamma does, | George Howe thinks—he's worked 
don't you “think so? We don't|too, And I did so hope you'd like | for him five or six years I should judge: 
need any ‘new friends.”’ them too! You see‘they live right next | anyhow, it’s been a long while! 
Before Myra could reply, Mrs. | to us and we can’t help knowing them| — ‘I.wonder if he will—if he'll ask me 
Harris) cailed from the vine-draped | a little.”’ ; direct if—'? 
porch, and Beth started to run, “And you'd spoken before!'’ Beth| Harold shifed uneasily to a spot 
‘*Forgor all about going to grand- | said slowly; but the children came where there was more shade. 
pa’s,"’ shecalled back over her shoul-| running up just then, and over the ‘Course ‘nur—that’s not about what| “ Fyarold felt ill at ease. 
der. ‘fought to have hurried!?? And | new paper. dolls, Beth forgot the last} I can do,and from what the advertise-| “You camein response to my adver- 
Myra went on the rest of the way | trace of her sellishness and took the | ment says he wants a fellow who can | tisement?” and Mr. Newcomb faced 
alone. two little neighbors right into her girl- | work,and one who will take an, inter-| shout in his revolving office chair. 


Days passed. ‘The family moved | #8 heart. est in the business!” 
sinto the old Gault house, and the girls Peete aieaatss 


youlin your Latin all he could, for she 
Planhed for you to go to college— 
where your grandfather graduated. 
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However hard he tired, ‘no. argu- 
ment that Harold advanced could drive 
away the heavy feeling inside that wax 
so very uncomfortable. It stayed with 
him till he reached the steps of Thomas 
Newcomb's busy establishment. 
“It must be between two and three 
now?’ 
Harold _stowly opened the door 
and went it. 

‘Mr. Newcomb? He’ sinhis private 
office; please step this way.’ 

An attendant ushered Harold into a 
plainly furnished room where the busy 
proprietor was writing at his desk. 

“In just amoment I'll be at leisure,’ 
hastily glancing up. 


“Yes, sir!? 
Harold Kingman lived a rile and aj ‘Please copy this letter,” fring Har- 8 
3 y ‘f * quarter from the thriving village, on} old a place ‘at the desk. ‘Take your 
Stiatteaes at elippecs of Bese peomes News omb's Que the old Fairbanks’ place. “Twas a! time; I went to see your penmanship?’ 
going on errands. ; ' Twas early on Saturday mo! roomy, rambling house, set in from| Only the rapid movement of the 

“I like their looks,”” Myra: told | Harold Kingman sat under the ehade | che road, surrounded by tall shadetrees, | pen broke the silence. 
Beth; but Beth refused to be friendly, | of the wide spreading maple atthe tor- | with here and there a quiet, self-pos- |, “Very good,’ as Harold handed him 
“We don't need them,'” she kept in. | nerofthe shed thinking. In fact, his | sessed old apple tree that seemed to| the written page. ‘How about your 
sisting % rd mind was made up, he would apply that | adda becoming dignity to the restful | spelling” 

0; z (1 hentthe jak afternoon for the situation in Thomas | spor. : Harold missed only one word of the 

ae Ad the, Biicred Quake, | Newcomb's apothecary shop, the larg-| ‘I see Mr, Newcomb wishes an- | many really difficult ones put to him. 

est and best equipped drug store in | otherboy in his store,’ remarked Mrs. | ‘Excellent! Nuw if you are as good 
Newfield. Kingman at dinner that day, helping ures as you are in spelling!” 
‘There's no need of my going to| Harold to a, second dish of berries. 'm better, I think,’ suggested Har- 
school any more,’ he reasoned, ‘old's! | *{’ wish Clarence Williams could get | old, gaining confidence. 
am. Father was at work before he| the place. <T'oo bad he hadto leave! “Well, here's.a pencil; it won't take 
was my age—lI've heard him say s0 | school—'tis such a misfortune, young | long to tell. [ believe you are,” looking 
scores of times!” as he is; he's only a month and a half | over the work. 

Unknown to Mrs. Kingman, Har- | olderthanyou. And Clarence is such | ‘Now for some general questions. 
old, whose fifteenth birthday was a|a nice boy; he’s a regular mainstay tu | You're about fifteen?’ 
fortnight before, had brought home his ; Mrs. Williams, and has been from a ‘Lwas fifteen two weeks ago Thurs- 


books'on Friday afternoon, and had ; litle fellow.” day.’ ee : 
carefully hidden them away in an od ‘Pethaps he ta a : Aways lived in Newel a 
: : hairtrunk, among a pile of fadedyel-, “No,” interrupted Mrs. Kingman, | “Yes, sir; my father was Lawrence 
ne pia aerate low letters in the garret. '‘he agreed to stay at Sillimon’s six | Kingman. 


i $ i lent man. 
‘The notice says to apply between months when he went there, and I’m ! To be sure;_an excellent 1 
il i id thi "clock, and Haroldtook sure Mrs. Williams wouldn’t want her Twas a terrible thing, that accident. 
pests Llp ia pier cated ee bi (rons hid ven sockets nices of crumpl- son to break agreement— to doa dis- ‘ Been kept in school right along?” 
broad seat, and Jack tried to swing her. ' ed paper cut the day before from the honorable thing. (Continued on page 8) 


jes. 
Jack atid Miriam, the two children, 


fairy story and nursery rhymes and at 

the Christmas season this imaginary 

period of existence, when all the won- 

derful events happened which are re- 

corded in the tales of “Jack and the \We Enjoy, 
Beansall\”,“"Vhe House That Jack No nc enjoyed te lite pl 
Built'?and ‘Mother Goose’” live with the nursery book last nigh 
renewed clearness in the minds of the youngsters themselves. Gorgeous sang ‘'My Children, My. 
youngsters. Children of all’ climes coloring in Costumes and'settings, all e ‘Mr. Blanchard was heard in 
and -ages love to act. using all their: the work of the school staff; pleased |. Pye 
talents, voice, gesture and imagination ‘the eye, tickled the fancy, and stirred ; 

to live over the wondrous stories in the the imagination, ~ and with the acting 
“ nursery book. And they make the old’ developed’ the sense ‘of harmony of 

stories live in their lives forever for no the soul within, with the world of light 


child, however old he or she lives to and color without. These sketches thé lan estraininy: 
be, ever forgets this world of fancy, guage 


ist Of my 


“The -House’-That Jack = Built,’”-} ° pws rs > teachers do not kno’ anything of the 
more real in many ways than real life. ‘Jack- and the Reanstalk’* and a ane ah Sian oe re sign language. Some: scholars" have 
Live Out Rhymes Mother: Goose's : ; that Superintendent H: B,. Fetterly difficulty) for’ they) cannot hear there- 


upon the: stage a great part of the hund- zs ts P fore they cannot modulate their voic- 
reds of children of the. jnatttion, See eg ee CommP meh 0 which ence Wave® BeBe ve 
5 ‘each one appearing in’ character ana |“ ildre d'dut through Most of these’ scholars come here at 
outthese rhymes. It might be expect- ¢ Séthe school mane th ‘As the children passed ’dut throug! 
ed that the deaf could not speak and verte Site ma h | the hall at the close of the program 
act these golden tales, but that belief (21¥ * ‘nursecy, another wat chat ona, | theY feceived rund after round of ap- 
would be all arene oy they. sone one little girl was ‘su-and-so, and ale plause. 
and they do‘act, they nore sore tra. together they made the fairy ‘stories | ve have jis to ge 
they/ise theif powers) Of ° Concentre temaclecsSic Nog wonderatucphwere Superintendent H. B_ Fetterly-dur- children to associate with other people, 
qupuend He ouegauen! ok oe oh pleased. Unconsciously the. students | ing the evening explained the program those ‘who speak. 
brett, Lelie Gomes Jt yy the absorbed the thought of cooperation. | which was to be given and prefaced this ‘Thisis the Christmas season. A 
Hany oft pearsall mage, the of co-ordination and unity of effort. | with a reference tothe desire ofthe au: great many children have come from 
wondrous pale Fh dete 7 It was lom on the part of the | thorities’ that the people of Belleville homes far away and ‘cannot return 
taidetiol the’ drat with, deat! actors 08 heal ta pick out thetskeheetwhich | seenter se interest in the work which home for Christmas. The parenis of 
sae day evening at the Ontario Would utilize as‘many of the children | is being accomplished in the ‘‘school’ some of them: cannot afford to have 
eines he Destthe atts a a as possible, for dramatics (for such | because. itis the people of this province them come home and Perhaps cannot 
petool forihe Deaithere sas eth ihe. they were, not.mere panto who are spehding.the money to make afford to send them many Christmas 
: st chnsimas rae tole soe enean in living possible education for those handicap- boxes. So if any of you feel like giv- 
A és accntearine th i ha pro- ‘The Sketches ped as these‘scholars are through de- ing a little cheer to these scholars. to 
an Sahichior a oeachhore sadper: Who d lovethe: c | fective hearing. “‘As this program is make their Christmas bappy We shall 
£ eet = i coon led an sthia, “Th 7 tse That Tack Bal Th being carried out,’ he said, “1 would be pleased to receive it. F 
Reis red oes ad y he aspen t Jac he hi « | like ta impress upon you this fact that Mayor Reid voiced his pleasure at 
of heating a, haillrec i sag: children had'a bhuse,jand the} charac most of these children are quite deaf. having been invited. with thé, other 
schooliand which Say over: ein Ok the story; were all: there, aoe The little boy who is acting the partof members of the city council+and: the 
model for scliotl : bederee over. the fat and the:cat/and: the’ dag van announcer tonight is: about sixty-five wives of the council members to attend 
Donmessed Of the acl at hearing. e eecc eee Milam Leino ee rae the entertainment. Belleville he sai 
aes he Strsanting to which the i ast ee once on ni ane The per cent. in the other. He'learned to’ should be proud to have the prov’ cial 
fendi ofthe chool came as specta- eeeer heaeieae the thea: in-at- | SPeak and'some time ago’ something school for the deaf so close to the city 
gf torgland left with ‘amazement in: their es tin io reserveahie sacs hich | bappened whereby he lost hearing. and ought to take a great interest in its 
minds over the accomplishments ofthe ig til natural was evident, The actors | V0 3€ Hving to preserve his speech. work.” Mayor Reid added hissigges- 
Fj i i d through invandUplayedacheir! i Vibrat _ tion to the people of Belleville and the 
children who are handicapped through came in ani _ Played their’ parts well, ration ‘community’ not to torget.the: children 
inability to hear. much better in many ways than many |_ s‘'To-night your will see’ rhythm. between now and’ next Thursday, 
Danco to Untenrd Music“ FPURS of hearing children could do, | Deaf children like other’ children and Christmas Day, 
- { “Jack and the Beanstalk,”” the most] grown ups are very fond of stepping Admiral Storey of Ottawa, retired, 
dramatic of the sketches. was put on |to musi¢ and we try through the piano. win called upon:by Mr: Fetterly for a 
with real power. Frank Wozick as with the aid of vibration which they ; brief address He spoke of the value 
Jack, was good as actor and spoke his | receive through the floorto teach thers 
lines'well. Apolonia Pruss,a Polish girl rhythm. I would. not like to try to do 
as the mother, showed real gifts in ac- | some of the work of these . children. 
ting and despite the fact that she had | This work of rhythm is enjoyable. I 
learned Pofish before she losther hear has another value, it teaches concen 
ing, and that she did not know a word [tration ‘They must see and feel. You thought behind’ the formation of.sea 
jn Fnelish until she came to school, | will notice that they are not paying! cigce corps, it was training which was 
her'lines could be understood. Kur- | much attention toyou peop'e, they are tae sige ate hres 
ven Foster asthe giant created many a concentrating. a great need of training on the North 
sugh as he lived up to giant manners |" “'Yesierday one uf the boys took | Arincsn commen een 
Fe he Gace ite Mathlees Cat-| sick. No one had been trained for his | was argreat vente Haver ssea he 
rick as the Giant's wife was also good, | place in the dance. So we had to train program at the School forthe Deaf, ‘I 
her enunciation being very fine. “another boy yesterday. He will be | have been all ever ihewara 
seenon the.the floor tonight. Tven- | never seen its equal,’’ he sai 
fure to say you cannot pick him out.) InspectorH. J. Clarke, no su: 
Try to do so."’ (Afterwards at the | to the O..S. D. for his d 
at the close of the program, the boy | spector call him to this institution reg- 


had played his part in a minuet and no ; ularly, stated that the Program. was 


Even natural handicaps do not re- 
move the possibility of children living 


Principal Explains “The idea we have is to get these 


The marvel, of course, isthat these 
children do not hear their voices, do 
not hear the sound of music though 
they dance to the music which the au- 
dience hears. “Their speaking is ex- 
plained by the use t0, which the oral 
method is put, eliminating the sign 
language which used to mark off the 
deaf scholars from all others. Their 
Re precision of movement in the rhythms 
is explained by their observation of 
vibrations which they receive from the 
floor on which the, piano is placed. 
The dancing took place on the main 
floof not iar from the piano which 
was played by Miss Rathbun, ana the : 
vibrations were received and acted up- Mother Goose 
on by the young dancers, though one! In ‘*Mother Goose's Birthday’” 
of the little girls even danced. upon ’ there was a scene of bustling and ac= 
the platform to the vibration of the tivity as the myriads af children came 
far-away piano. # upon the scene. Here there was a i P 

x Perfect revel of childhood's heroes | O€ could tell, even Inspector Clarke something beyond anything ever. at- 
Happiness and Useiuiness and heroines. “The setting was ex. | declared his inability to do so.) tempted and much less achieved prev- 
Many who were guests at the enter- cellent, with the old shoe Promineat. | Mr. Fetterly went on tu tell the | iously at the school. * ‘ou 
tainment last night which is to be re- After the Opening scene came the] story of alittle girl Apolonia Pruss, member that the children did no 
Peated this evening, came expecting rhythm band, a group ofboys and | playing in ‘‘Jack and tke Besnstalk’’. | the music in those dances, ane 
an evening's enjoyment and were de- girls in costume, playing on instru-| “This Polish ginl-is about thirteen | ceived was ibrations thi the 
lighted at what they saw and heard, for ments indicating how rhythm can be | years of age and when she came here | from the piano,” he commented; con- 
there was a spectacle presented which taught the child through vibrations | she had never heard nor did she know | gratulating the superinten id staff 


Blcased the eye of everyone and prob- which reach their brain from the|a word of English. She has been here | on the excellence of the 
ably of the observant deaf scholars piarfo by way of the floor. his | three years and is quite deaf. She had 
more than those who could hear, for number was a marvel of precision, | become deaf at eight years of age, but 
the deaf have developed powers of and the work of training of the young | had learned Polish before that time. 
concentration and observation (which to concentrate was clearly emphasized, | She speaks En; very well and 
their training has inculcated) far be- Equally amazing was the result of the | writes it: You will not find anything 
yond the powers of those who trust to | work in jn the ‘children's chorus, -a| any better in your public schools for 
their cars to aid their sight. - The | numberof deaf girls and boys raising | chitdren of that age than her work."” 
opening of the curtains revealed a their voices in rhythm with the sounds | This girl played the mother of Jack in | whole Bible could be written’ twenty- 
world of achievement with human be- of the piano, which they did not hear. | the story. g two times in a square inch. The nib 
ings, who are being fitted for the bat- Then came'anumber of dances’ in}. The superintendent traced the his-; of the diamond pen was controlled by 
tle of life that their drawback in hear- costume, folk dances, reels, hornpipe, ! tory of education for the deaf from! amachine. 


: . 
A diamond can be ground to.su fine 
a point—a million times finer than the 
point of a pin—that the Lord’s Prayer 
has been written on 1-366,000. of. a 
square inch. Atthe same rate; the 


‘er. . He was very: idle and’ did ni : 
work’ for his mother) One day his |- Christmas at Home- 
mother told him to sell hercow because | -- Jean Green © dinner. 
she had nomoneyto buy food, Then f Mr. Fetterly allowed the deaf boys | Potatoes, pudding, 
Jack said to he ll you |'4nd girls to go home for Christmas. | Saturday nig! 
get ff © was very kind. The pupils were | the show. TI! 
sy Cleaning clothes and getting ready It is called, Africa Speaks.’? On 
to zo home on Christmas. We started { Monday’ afternoon the pupils came 
about 2.18 o'clock, and I arrived at j back to school. We had a fine holiday. 
f Orillia about 8 o'clock. I was tired. : ; : 
grand'time dane i Thi My brother Charlie met me in hiscar.} Byrd’s Tripto the South Pole 
II foF the fesidence abou 0. | ‘Do you wa T returned home, and we all shook yi Dennis Armes ‘¢ 
Welope'that we ill have snother | Cow; Jack said. hands. {It snuwed a litle in Orillia. j A few weeks ago we asked Mr. 
party some time this year. Gave the cow to him Tt was very cold. : Fetterly to let us go to the Belle 
Bee : ‘ Last Wednesday we bought some | Theatre ts see the picture, ‘‘Byrd at 
Channa he Oey: e magic | Presents for home. “Then Mildred | the South Pela" Me Fenterly allowed : 
ieee SS jem to his mother. | and I skated a while in the yard in the | five classes to go. At night we went 
‘Antonia Trottier y cow?” Jack j afternoon. The ice was good. That} to thethearre, Each of us Paidtwenty- 
On December the 23rd, most of it for beans. “She | night we all played games. [ had a two cents¢o see the pictures. { shall tell 
the pupils ‘had gone homie for Christ- and she threw them out | gvod time playing games. d you about Byrd’s Trip to the South 
mas: On’ Christmas Eig helped w. The next morning the | Last Thursday was Christmas Day. | Vole. 
Miss Deannard to put some candy | bears began to grow. Jack was sur-|I woke about 8 o'clock. T received! . Admiral Byrd and his crew left New 
and other things into bags and helped | prised to see the beanstalk, and he} twelve nice presents from home and York on August the 25th, 1926. Their 
herto putthem in the: children’s stock- | climbed up it He reached the sky, and | my friends. At noon we had diane j ship was more than one hundred. feet 
ings. Early on Christmas sqeoring | met a giant’s wife in her castle. She | It consisted of a big turkey with dress. long. They sailed across the Southern 
Santa Claus came ‘to the residence to was kind to him and gave him some ing, mashed potatoes, beans, beets, | Adantic Ocean aud arrived at Little 
greet the litte girls, food. She told him about her husband, Cranberries and Christmas pudding. 1 America, Bay of Whales. They 
* On. Thursday morning, the Ca- | Jack was afraid and suddenly the giant | enjoyed the meal very much. It was | brought Eskimo dogs, food and mon- 
tholic pupils went to church. About| came. The giant’s wife told him t| teal good. In the alternoon Charlie, | oplanes to Antarctic. ” Byrd and his 
» ten o'clock the pupils. went to the| hide in «bie beet eg Biant ate | Ralph, Marion, Mildred and 1 wentto | crew flew frog its Bay of Whales 
Assembly” Hall to get their boxes. People. He told his wife to bring his | the park in his car. Charlie, Ralph, | around the South Pole. One of his 
Santa Claus presented each of the gold, a hen and golden harp. She Marion and I skatgd for a long time, crew dropped the U.S. flag, tied to 
small children with a toy. I'got five brought. them in a hurry. He told the | Mildred went skiing. After skating, stone, at the South Pole. Byrd and 
parcels from home. At night the | harp to play. It began to play and he | we had supper, and we played other | his crew spent a year and two mdnths 
pupils went to see the movies. The’ fell asleep. Jack came out of the barrel | games. | was having a good time. Last | ther *One man reported in the news 
pictures were’ good. ___| and took all and dropped them to the | Friday wy father did not work for four | that it was 72° below zero in Antarctica 
On Friday ‘afternoon all the girls bottom of the beanstalk. He climbed days because he had a holiday for and 96° above zero in New York. Ie 
and'boys who had ‘rot gone home | down and the giant came after him Christmas. | jas light for six months and was dark 
went to the Belle Theatre. _ The pic. When Jack got down, he Picked up| Last Friday itsnowed and the weath- jfor sx months. Byrd and his crew 
ture was “Tom Sawyer. "Te was! an axe and cut down the beanstalk and | €F was Very cold. I went down town | found Amundsen’s monument and 
really good. Again a few girls’ went the giant fell. He was killed, and Jack |'© see the beautiful stores. I saw | travelled across the mountains. They 
thereon Saturday. and his mother lived happily together | Catherine Tudhopeinithe city. A few | returned to New Zegland'last summer. 
Yesterday afternoon about six girls; because low they had all the gold they | People’saw me going down town. 
went to the’boy's rink to ska The | could wish for. _ | They met me. They asked me if I had 
come home fer Christ 
time. The: 


In the 
iz Mr. O' Gor. H went home. 
and me that a} 

; park. 
My Christmas Holidays fave the 
Helen Bartkiewicz 
Chis year the girls and boys were idence. 
very glad to’ go home for Christmas. ! 22 Y On Chris 
We leftthe: school for the train about | Last Sunday morning I went ta to the O. 
1.30 o'clock. Larrived at Hamilton ! church. I met my friends and shook pretended ¢ 
heut 6.15 pm. My sister Ida, Laura! hands with them. They gave a pretty He went t 
id mothermet me at Hamilton sta- . | post-card and a green silk handkerchief _idences, ys and girls 
tion. Twas indeed glad tosee them tome. thanked them very much. ran around and around a Christmas 
again, lock, Mr Lill Yesterday I got up early to catch the tree. At 7. 15 o'clock the Catholic 
On Christmas Eve my family wentj came here with his automobile, a 8 o'clock train for ‘Voronto. 1 changed pupils went to church. ‘The other 
‘ptownto buy some presents. I Packard Sedan, for Norman and me ; tains there and caught the one for boys carried many Presents to the As- 
ved some nice presents from my'| and took us to his home. When we Belleville [was tired when I got here. sembly-Hall on the stage. We went 
ives. 1 was very much pleased got there, Mr. Lillintroduced usto his. I wish everyone a Happy New to the Assembly-Hall when we came 
with my presents. wife and three sons. Before we started , Year, and lam very thankful for being hack We got many presents. At 
On “December 25th, my friend for dinner, the three sons and me. allowed to @0 home for Christmas. _ndon we went “for dinner. We had 
‘ella Taboreak took my sister Laura played hockey on the river juts oppos- 3 : S some mashed Potatoes, gravy, chick- 
aud me to her place for dinner. The ite the house'for about one hour. We My Christmas Holidays ens, peas, fried cakes, candies, ap- 
duiner was delicious. After dioner hada good dinner, and of course we James Farrance ples, oranges, milk andtea. We liked 
Stella, Laura and I went to my place | had turkey. Afterdinner Mr. Lill took’ On Tuesday, Pe school closed at to eat them and we ate too much. In 
1 chatted with one another. ‘In the us including his sons, fora long ride 4 o%clock. The ils went_home in | the afternoon we went to. the city to 


i tnoon I ‘meant ‘to go skating, | up north through Foxboro and Stirling, the afternoon. The pupils who live in | see the show. It was Jackie Coogan 
bu: the Snow was meltedand the ice and turned west to the Trent Canal or Peterboro left school about 5.15] in “Tom Sawyer."’ At right we 
Was soft, fiver. Then we rode south along the o'clock, The train began to leave at| went to the Assembly-Hall to see the 

At night Stella’s friends came to my Trent canal and stopped at the middle _6.050° clock and arrived in Peterboro show. It was William Haines in 
Pi We learned how to dance| of where we started fram to sce Mr. a 8-30 0cleck Imet my father and] ““The Duke Steps Out,” We liked 
and played other good games. We Lill’s summer and boat-houses. When _ brother George at the station. We} to see these good shows. We had a 
had heaps of fu We got out of the car, we found that walked tomy home and metmy family. | good time. 

On Fr 


Friday nighe I went to Gladys’ | it was very cold. There Werésomany My mother asked:me if | wanted to On’Friday morning it “rained and » 

I received a nice present from hills that we rode ind down all the skate at the rink and [ told her that I was mild. The ice was wet. We 
her. We had anice time: « time. It was beautiful scenery, and 1 would like that. My brother George | did not play hockey. In the afternoon * 
“On. Saturday afternoon I skated on wish this school were up there as we and I’ wentto the rink. | met my bro- | the small boys went to the city to see * 
the bay “not far from my home. The | could. go tobagganning and skiing. ther Harry and shook hands with him. | the show. : : 
ce was good. There were many boys | Well, after we got back in the car, we We skated around and around and) On Saturday morning the rink had 
and girls skating on the bay. We had | rode down to where there is a dam or then the rink closed. We went back | been freezing slowly so. we did not 
Rrest fun, £5 clecttic power-house and turned home. play hockey. {nthe afternoon Mr. Fer- 
«20 Monday I said to my. family | straight east to Corbyville. We got ‘The next afternoon my. two bro- terly gave the boys fifteen cents‘each. 
Good bye’?. [left Hamilton for the | there all right, and afterwards we start- thers, Billy and George, and } went to | T hey went to the Theatre or Arena. 
fain about 2.30 o'clock. I arrived | ed. for supper the lake, We played hockey. We be: | On Mondayafternoon we weat to the 
here safely at 6.05 pm. I was very) After supper, Mr. Lill took us to came tired Playing hockey and went city to see the show or to buy things. 
lad to see my friends again at the O. the Belle Theatre to see the moviesa- home. = S That day the boys and girls came to 
SD. 1 enjoyed my Christmas holidays | bout Jackie Coogan in ““Tom Saw- — On Christmas Eve my mother, , fa-|the O. S$. D. ~ from honie. ‘They 
at home very much. yer.”” [twas a very good picture. Then. ther, brothers, Harry and George and said that they had had a good time. 
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A Contrast 

Another Christmas Day is past and 
gone, but we are sure that much of the 
Christmas spirit abides, and how beau- 
tifal a sentiment and actuating motive 
this is! How beautiful and beneficent 
it is, we can realize by the instructive 
and significant contrast that the world 
Presents to-day, as seen in Russia and 
China, and as seen in Christendom. 
No doubt this Day istill furtively ob- 
served by millions of Russians, but the 
anti-Christ government of that country 
has abolished all public or open festiv- 
ities and has erased this day from its list 
of holidays. Peorle may and are ex- 
pectedto reverence Lenin and Trotsky 
and other inhuman monsters who rule 
or have ruled that country, but are 
taught to despise and reject the Christ 
of The Sermon on the Mount. There 
was no Santa Claus in Russia, no joy- 
ous festivities and family reunions, no 
chanting of Carols, no’ expression of 
charity and good-will. All that savored 
of the spirit of love and kindness has 
been abolished. It is the unreformed 
Scrooge, as hard as flint, that rules that 
afflicted country. The poor, the un- 
fortunate—let them die, or go to the 
jails and poor houses, if even such cold 
charity still exists in that land of athe- 
ism and infidelity. B 

How great the contrast with this and 
other Christian lands! It is hard to 
grasp the full marvel and significence of 
it. For many days before the Great 
Day, the air was vibrant with Christ- 
mas messages and vocal with the beau- 
tiful Christmas carols that we all so love 
and of which we never tire, broadcast- 
ed from every station in America. The 
streets were ablaze with coloured lights, 
every home was glorified with Christ- 
mas decorations and emblems, every 
table was loaded with Christmas cheer. 
Yes, every table, for the churches, the 
charitable organizations, the brother- 
hood societies and associations, com- 
bined to make sure that the families of 
even the poorest should receive an 
ample supply of such things as grace 
che tables of the rich. And all this was 
due to the influence of the Little Child 
whose natal day it was, and to the spirit 
of love and good-will and service and 
helpfulness exemplified and taught by 
the Christ whom Russia has sought to 
Teject. 

Greatly may we pity that stricken 
land, deeply’ may we commiserate the 
woes of its joyless childhood and starv- 
ing poor. But regard Russia with des- 
Pair or fear we do.not. © Between the 
destructive forces of the atheism of 
that land and the constructive agencies 
of christianity, this is but one more of 


the contests that have been waged dur-~ 


ing the last two thousand years, and 
always with the same assured result. 
The mightiest force in the universe is 
sacrificial love, and naught can stay 
the onward march of theall-conquering 
Christ, who is the Incarniate Love of 


* Association, 
; of Education’ for 


; Ontario for only 
that time he had learne 
‘Saskatchewan that he had not discover- 
ec in the twenty-five years of his 
residence there. He had found out 

, through the press and other “‘best 
authorities’ that ‘that Province was in 
a hopeless financial condition, and a 
large proportion of the people, especi- 
ally the farmers, were on the verge of 
tuin and starvation. Well, he said, 
nearly every farmer there has from tén-| 
to thirty thousand bushels of wheat in 
his granary. he has cattle and hogs 
and sheep and poultry, and abundance 


The New Premier and 
Minister of Edu i 

Hon. George Stewart Henry is’ 
Hon. Mr. Ferguson's ‘successor. as 
Premier of Ontario, and like his pre- 
decessor, he also retains the portfolio 
of Minister of Education. Mr. Henry 
has spent the greater part of hislife on 
his farm in York County, which is one 
of the finest in the Province. | He has 
always taken a warm interest in public 


of vegetables and other garden truck, | affairs. He was warden’ of York 


so he certainly is in no danger of 
starvation; and though, because of the 
low price of grain and difficulty in sell- 


County in 1909, and was elected to 
represent that riding in the Ontario 
Legislature in 1913, which position 


ing it, the farmers may not have as | has ever since retained ‘with 


4 


the’ School, and his courteous 

siderate attitude towards eve 

nected therewith; and. 

the extent to which, in Z 
months, ghe has’ become conversant 
with the peculiar conditions and prob- 
lems ‘involv. the education of the 
deaf, and’ has envisaged, the forward 
steps yet to be taken, especially in the 
direction uf more and better tra 
instruction, in order to make them 
efficient in whatever vocations. they 
may choose, and thus enable them 'to 
‘compete successfully with hearing men 


much ready money as in other years, | majorities. He was appointed Minister 
yet most of them have enough forjall | of Agriculture in'1918 by Sir William 
their real needs, though not: maw of | Hearst, then Premier of Ontario, and 
them will be able to spend the winter|on Mr. — Ferguso1 te 
in California as very many of them had ; power, he became Minister of Public 
been in the habit of doing. “ When | Works and Highways, and the splen- 
he left Saskatchewan every” school | did highway system ‘of this Province, 
was in operation as usual, buttwo days | which’ United States tourists say is 


later, when he arrived in Toronto, he | €qualled by few and surpassed by none 
was informed that most of the country j on the continent,: are largely due to” 


schools were closed because the farm- 
ers were tou poor to pay the teachers’ 
salaries. 

All of which is i 


his enthusiasm, energy *and - wise 
direction. Mr. Henry posse: allthe 
qualities for capable leadership, is high- 
a illu: ofa pret-| ly esteemed by his political oppo- 
ty general symptom. It) indicates on; Nents as well as by his own party, 
what meagre or false information many | 29d his appuintment to the highest 
of us forin and promulgate’ our opin- | Position in the gift of the Province has 
ions relative to world affairs. If intel- | met with universal approbation. 
ligent people in Ontario can be so 
ily misled regarding conditions in 
another province of the Dominion, or 


i 


Should We Allow This? 


accession -to ” 


‘of our own far North as depicted by 
Stefansson and other explorers, much 
more are they likely to be misinformed 
relative to ‘conditions in far-away 
lands. 
the world. News consists chiefly of 

events that are unusual or abnormal. 

These unusual and abnormal occur- 

ances are about all the average reader 
hears about these countries, and on 

which he bases his ideas relative to the 

conditions that exist. Yet the great 
mass of the people may be carrying on 
as usual, but this is not news. The 
dominating undercurrents‘and motify- 
ing forces may be trve and steady, 
and the real conditions may be the 
reverse of what they seem to us who 
hear only the ripples on the surface of 
the vast, uniform deep. 


If memory serves us aright one of the 
articles written by Helen Keller and 
printed in a‘ leading magazine of the 
country was shown to have been a re- 
Newspapers print the news of ! production in part, word for word, of 


‘one of the country's greatest writers. ° 


Is was argued on Helen's part that the 
plagiarism was unintentional, that she 
had merely reproduced what she had 
memorized to such an extent that it 
came to seem a part of her own 
thought and language construction. 
Perhaps this is the case with the 
recent Class essay given by a graduate ' 
of one of our schouls and reprinted in ! 
the school paper. Here whole sen-' 
tences are taken, word for word, from 
the text of a well known writer and no 
quotation marks are used. It is not good } 


and*women. Qu School has ‘made 
Great progress in the last decade, of 
which we are all justly proud, and 
under the far-sighted ideals and inspir- 
ing Jeadership of Mr. Fetterly, we can 
confidently look forward ‘to continued 
‘and “ever-increasing. advances. iri the 
years to come. 


“Better late than never’’ is a very 
good adage. - “‘Better never late’’ isa 
very much better one. 


| An exchange says, with much—too 
much—truth that ‘‘The. jails. and 
penitentianes are full of Jads whose 
fathers “‘didn'thave time’’... 


+ One of the most beautiful calendars 
} we have seen is the one published by 
the Toronto Humane Society, that 
beneficent organization that is doing so 
much to promote the'spirit of love for 
animals and to curb the cruelty that a 
few man still exercise towards these 
dumb creatures. The calendar comp- 
rises beautiful reproductions of the 
paintings of Canadian birds by Major 
Allan Brooks, which are now a part of 
the Wallace Havelock Robb Collection 
in the Royal -Ontario Museum. 
The ‘Calendar sells for 50 cents and 
is well worth the price. 


In our last issue we expressed x 
conviction that it is a patriotic duty 
every Canadian to include at least one 
Cinadian magazine in their periodical 
sul scriptions, and there are several 


News. 
n This is ‘something which every 
nS teacher should guard against. ‘This 
. reminds us of a story we read. A 
With a few notable exceptions, the ;man brought a poem to the editor 
whole world is hoping with a great | of a leading magazine and offered it 
longing that the time is near when ! for publication. The editor asked if 
strife shall cease and perfect peace | the pocm was original. The man aver- 
sball cover all the earth.’ Herein is | red that he had composed it himself. 
indicated anagency potent enough to |The editor sprang from his chair, grasp- 
accomplish this result or at least greatly | ed the man’s hand and shook it vig- 
hasten it. If every newspaper in the jorously, exclaiming, “‘I am so gladto 
world would endeavor to give its read-_ meet you, Lord Byron. I had heard 
€f a true conception of conditions and that you died some time ago.’? 


excellent ones from which to choose. 
One of the best of these, and unique 
in its purpose and sphere, is World 
Wide, published in Montreal by John 
Dougall and Son. This fine. journal 
consists of a weakly symposium of 
, articles selected from the ‘leading 
periodicals of the world, and includes 
the whole field of human interests— 
“political, social,’ religious, literary, 
educational, scientific and artistic, the 
the articles selected being such as - 
have a special appeal’ to Canadians. 
_ Its outstanding purpose, very success- 
fully accomplished, is to keep its 
readers conversant with the latest 
developments in world-wide condi- 
tions, and in every sphere of human 
thought and activity. zt 


i 


Hockey ~ <> 
Cunningham, in charge of 
senior hockey, has'drawn up the teams 
and schedule. There are three teams” 

playing a schedule of nine’ games. 

Canadians: : 
erie Hee (Cape. ), ae Bell, 
i fruit rt mpson, Bert: Richardson, 
The child books: xs hockey. Norman Sero, Gordon Richardéon, 
child and girls i as Mr. ‘Cunningham. 


Jumen, Mathews Bid Seer 
lames, jews, ieloche, Jack 
: Harrison, Nicholas Wozick Zelli 
‘good being ideal winter | Shiff, Mr. Blan ard. 
pry Weather, the rest of the day was spent] Shamrocks: i ‘ 
in out door sports, and in the evening | Joe Carriere (Capt.), F. Meshetler 
eters ENey, interesting feature picture was Mr. ton, Banco Mecetick, Cecil 
nearly in a shown. Martell, Glen Harrison, Arthur M 
pein ie Stane, Murray Brigham, Mr. Lally, | 
d now] - An At Home Schedule: j 
2s wantlone next : 1. Canadians vs Strollers t 
The assembly hall of the School 5 
oe N was transformed into a cozy lounge on s Soles ve Se Coens 
At fae beginning ot this session, ; Friday, December the ninth, by the! 4° Strollers vs Canadians 
two of our teachers were taken out of . entertainment committee of the Ty ‘ . 
the academic department to take Chers’ Association, the occasion being é Cae eae 
charge of the household science and an At Home held by the School staff 7. Canadians vs Strollers , 
manual training work. As the result _ 48 a reception for Mr. and Mrs. H. B, 15 Scrollers vs Shamri k 
Norman Sero'and Cecil Murtell had | some of the jumor classes are’ over- | Fetterly and Family. adi 
f o . Jun 9. Shamrocks vs Canadians 
a pleasant surprise on Christmas when | crowded, which ‘necessitated the! The committee had planned a de-| 5 
Mr-and Mrz. Lill of Corbyville kindly employment of another teacher--For lightful evening for the members of ; Intermediate Hockey is under the 
invited these two boys to have. Christ- | this position Miss May Torten, of , staff and their wives, and the boys and | direction of Mr. Morrison. The in- 
mas dinner at Corbyville. paler has. been ‘eneaeed, ve wir di the Lower School. Shortly j ermediate ES ae ie 
‘ ‘ ies. beginning on Jan. 1. iss after the arrival of the guests of hon. lay when the ‘ogs met the Blac! 
Due to the formation of several | Totten has had several years” success. a very beautiful Begiguer of roses was Hawks, Mr. Fetterly facing off the H 
branches of the Junior Red Cross in ful experience in public school teach-' presented to Mrs. Fetterly by Irene | Puck to officially open the school 
the School, and to a rearrangement iit; and no doubt will be a valuable Stoner, the senior girl of the Schach | hockey seasen,” “rite teams and play- 
of the academic and industrial ‘time-| addition to aur seat Mr. Fetterly, in speaking on behalf of | €ts follew: 2 
tables. aches is being made in the Mrs. Fetterly and Miss Fetterly, ex- | at Dogs"’—Wallace Sloan(Cap- 
noes = pressed his very great appreciation of tain), Rene Latour, Willie’ Burlie, * 
: Provincial Representative for the Jun , the welcome and kindness extended to | Edmour Cloutier, Willie Greenwood 
Kurven Foster has just completed a ior Red Cross, visited our School, she ‘himself id family, and for himself he : Roy Lethbridge, Bogd A i 
very fine piece of work in the carpen-| instilled a genuine enthusiasm for this |. i eb ae Rae Mabe ee eo mae 
terahop, "He has made an osk cote | onion anes the staff. ‘This enthuse | Wished 'to. thank the staff for the! Ernest Maitre,’ Abie Miller, Billy 
for Miss Deannard in which to'keen iam hasbeen imparted to ourboysand | P<2",<2-0peation nett bebad | Rule: Giswen 
the mounted’ pictures for use ‘in the iis and, by now, most of our classes | ot position e; 2Pbotnted to. eet cos Hanks ina Ferrans 
intermediate department. ; ave completed the preliminary organ-1.y: 4h ei aie ; lb: aye que, Clifer 
Heap athl yas ization work and ica. |. Various games requiring partners | Dixon, Cyril LaRocque, Clifford 
‘The old radioear has been exchang. | “ation "ot eae ade eae jhad been arranged. The method of | Haist, Lambert Sunderland Jafre 
ed for anew instrument entirely electric Later we hope to give the officers of &ctting a partner was rather unique. /Averal, Armold Fox, act Geraw, 
and with several improvements added. | each branch established here. As the Proverbs had been written on slips of | Bernard Elliog, Morri#Glasner. 
The new installation makes iponiblels meetings are conducted by. the pupils | Paper, and the slips then cut in two. | *Falcons’’—Willie _W; fainson 
class of twenty-five in the’ training of | under their’own Officers, the society | Each person drew one half slip, and (Capt.), George Bostnari, George 4 5 
residual hearing and stimulation, will enable progress to be made 1) {then had to match that portion - of the Welk, Charles Manty, Steve Kowale« 
se : serveral directions: Proverb with the remaining half. wicz,’ Victor Egginton, Maxwell } 
Dora Hedden, Beatrice Matheson € When partners had been located, ; Whalis, Stewart Donagh Frank { 
marc hy, 
aCe ee presse ee is a a , everyone joined in a grand march Breeze, Douglas McMillen. ‘ ¥ 
Part of ristm: i¢ home o} ristmas Here and at ome ! 


is which started off the evening with an Bull Dogs 3 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole, Corbyville, who = A aInOE fe a 3 x ull Dogs 
had'so thoughefully ‘vite 4 th ” ticks Home for Christmas! You can fan- } air of good fellowship. An _ interest. 


b n cy what exciteme: “i ing game was that arranged by Mr. ! 
to spend Christmas with them. day oR “Thos heeiee Stewart who had placed fifty objects or 
Last Saturday two of the School's June has always been an eventlong Pictures in vatious places. Each Ernest Maitre is proudly showing a” 
skiing” enthusiasts, Mr. Cunningham | looked forword to, but when one bad‘ @toup of objects, or pictures, sug- icture ohRobert Thoimton, hienesh.* 
“and M. Brigham went for an eight | never been home for Christmas since | gested, or symbolized the name of a oe a handsome boy’ four year “ad 

mile hike. The Senior buys went to a | years ago, why it just seemed too good certain familiar song. Everyone went ©» y IE As 
hill along Jones’ Creek where they | to be true. to this game with a zest, but when time 


‘When Dr. Loretto O” Connor, 


qe. 


Blick Hawks 0 
Falcons 0 Bull Dogs 1 
Falcons 2 © Black Hlawks 3 


ple pornters A Marcates Maitre) at- 

¢ « tended our School some years ago, 

spent the afternoon tobogganing. The parents of about one hundred | coaalees Allein ees ead marrying shortly after r leaving School. 
Banco Micetick and Norman Sero | 274_ seventy Shigten sia pide ur ber. However Miss‘Rathbun and Miss | 

cy fond of mechanical’ work. | eneements to have their children ass, a5 pariners, had outdistanced all 
hese boys sacrificed many of their $3 other competitors and accordingly 

recreation hours in order ta help with | December the reny-thiad. | All were awarded a special box af chon, 

the installation of the new radioear. — | TePorted a most enjoyable time when | )T-< 

4 they returned on December the | 


Be porerica Franded piotmen twenty-ninth. They seemed ready | _. In the games of progressive euchre, 
: ‘ 


nt Elwood Bell wasfuccessful in winnin, 

the’ completion of which he took’ no | for work on December the thirtieth. | “'w 3 
little pride. But for the children who were not 
lat 3 k's: Mail and Empi $0 serrate 38 0 be oe to go home, 
n last week's Mail and Empire we | everythin possible was done to. pro- ‘ as 
goied that William McGovern ide'a ely enjoyable Chis | Onan Scectoea Dera 
Graduate of the School, is playing holiday for them. Every member of the } one 4 z speaker at a Men's Club meeting held 
Tenge, tafae, Loronte Commercial residential af who was on duty spent." i $ at Hollway Street United Church. Mr. 
League. “Bill” suffered a serious in-| their time so that the childfen here ; Fetterly gave an illuminating, address 
jury ina game fecently, when’ three might be happy. It was rather hard | « onthe Province of Quebec, the natur- 
nee arete required.to close a skate to zee the others go off on the imenty al resources of that great Province, its 
ut in his ‘cheek. find: bee oe Pecrarauone fr Cit wonderful water power, is industies 

i r iss Mar- | ™38 e time pleasantly. < and its school system and the influence 
chek ope ee ‘The little ones in the residences | of the church through the parish sys- 
last Thursday. Miss Bradley was a| were awakened: early by Santa pCa tem. Mr. Fetterly, who has been 
member of the teaching. staff. for | Who conducted them to the Christmas ! connected with educational matters all 
several years. Since leaving the | tree which held something for every} hislife and was public school inspector 
School she has been teaching in the day | one. My! how the eyes of the little i in the cast before assuming his present R 
school for the deaf at’ Gloversville, | tots shone! "good fellow.”” Position, was able to speak with auth- ea 
New York: She found it most interest ‘About'ten thirty, all gathered in the ~ A delicious lunch served under the ority on the Quebec system of educa- 5 
ing to renew old friendships, andto ob | Hall, where Santa Claus was surround- direction of Mrs. MacCluggage added tion. Mr. Fetterly was introduced by 
Serve the signs of progress, and changes ! ed by an enormous pile of boxes sent the final touch Necessary to make the C. B. McGuire. e ta 
in the various departments. ‘from home. Santa had some special evening a splendid success. f —Ontario-Intelligencer, 


An exchange says there are nearly 
five hundred persons in United States 

whose annualincome is one million 
dollars or more. To which might be f 
added the naturally inferential fact that b| 
there are five million’persons who are Bt 
on the verge of starvation. Looks a 

good deal like cause and effect. 


home, and’ so these left for home on 


‘Company 


‘on August 2nd. My brother Joe 
wonehere, ‘so he took my mother 
and me to the picnic, We went 


start at eight o'clock the rain,was teem: 


ing down. But half an hi 


for his lateness. 

About three hundred people were 
onthe boat. The trip up through the 
great lift lock “proved, as always, a 
thrill for those who have never made 
the passage. I went up through the 
liftlock by boat forthe firsttime: Joe, 
our friends and | chatted with each 
other during the long trip, while an- 
other group gathered round the piano. 

Shortly after 12 o'clock the steamer 
docked at the Rotary Club camp on 
Clear Lake. Here, on tables spread 
onthe bank ovcrlooking the lake, a 
good lunch was served. 

Sports came next on the program, 
and inthe boys’ playground, the men 
and I played ball. We lost the game 
with the Rotarians 97. While we 
were playing ball, the tiny tots’ races 
wererunoffunderthe able management 


, of Superintendent Thomas Taylor, 


Thomas Henry and a willing commit- 
cee. Special prizes were given the win- 
ners, but every boy and girl recei 
something for his and l:er effortin the 
sprints. Splendid prizes. were given 
to the men and ladies inthe race. I 
was not lucky enough to get any prizes, 
and lost in the race. — 

Just before embarking at fouro’ 
clock, two men’s swimming races 
were staged. The prizes for the 
winners were a fine mantle clock and 
silver tray. Two speed boats had been 
brought along for aqua-planing but 
the lake proved too rough. 

The trip that took us up to Juniper 
Islard and down the other channel 
around many, many small rocky islands 
where many tourists had camps, to 
Young's Point, and on through the 
numerous locks’ past Lakefield in 
the cool of the evening. was one, that 
for beauty, can hardly be excelled. 
On the way down supper was served 
on beard, and the trip finished out in 
songs, and round and square dancing. 
I always wished to dance, but | cannot, 

Happy, yes that s the word, happy 
and a bit tired after a real days’s ex- 
cursion up the lakes. The Stoney 
Lakes, our boat docked at East City 
and George Street late Saturday even- 
ing. I would like to go over the same 
route again through the many beautiful 
lakes. Wouldn't yu like to see the 
greatest Lift Lock injthe world? 


My Vacation 
Bernard Elliott 

July 26th was on Saturday. My 
family got ready fora trip. We got into 
my father’s auto. He started to drive 
from Toronto to Old Orchard, Maine. 
We went through Bellevilleand Kings- 
ton, He stopped in Gananoque for a 
rest because he was tired driving. We 
spent two days there. 

On Monday we wentto the ferry 
by auto ‘the ferry began to move off 
from the dock toward the Thousand Is- 
lands. hey are beautiful islands. The 
ferry-sailed from Gananoque to Clay- 
ton, N.Y. It was nine miles. When 
the ship was near Clayton harbour, tt 
whistled. It stopped at Clayton. 

_ My father took his auto off it but he 
did not go away because a few officers 
of the United States examined our auto. 
Afterthey had- examined our auto, we 
left Clayton and drove through adeau- 
tiful Country with many hills and val- 
cys. 


the canal, the sun broke forth and and t 
AR ! went for a trip on Lake 
made up, during the rest of the day, i Lace ae wen 


green Mountains are | 
stopped at The Twin Mo 
New Hampshire We ‘stayed there 
next day we wert 
to Frontenac park. We saw the Old 
Man of the mountains and interesting 
things in the White M-untains. The 
next day we reached Old Orchard, 
Te is about fourteen miles 
from Portland. We stayed there for a 
few days. 
One night we went to the beach 
near the ocean. There were many 
places of amusement along the wharf. 
‘The wharf is built out over the water. 
Sometimes very big waves would come 
under it. 
‘The next day we wentto the ocean 
to swim. I like to swim in the ocean. 
I tasted the water. It was salty. I 
wished to get some of the ocean water 
in bottles and carry it back to the O. 
S. D. but I bad left them behind the 
d cabins. We went swimming in the 
ocean several times. 
One day we drove to the Kenne- 
back Beach. It was very nice there. 
It looked liked a beach in California. 
Often the waves were tco high to. go 
After stay- 
ing several days near the ocean we 
Next summer we 
intend to.go to a beach near Boston. | 


for two days. 


Maine. 


swimi 


returned home. 


there. 


the presents. 
mighty tired. 
On Christmas morning my sister 
woke me up, and we went dor 
My sister was very much pleased with 
her new desk. We opened our pre- 
sents. Then after breakfast we wer 
deed busy getting dinner. 
uncle, cousins and three friends came 
to my place for dinner. We had a de- 
licious dinner 


part 
came in. 


later, up | Lake, stopped near Lake C\ 


drove: into a gal 


ig inthe ocean. 


My Christmas Holidays 


Adele Lowson 


On Tuesday, December 23rd, we 
were all excited to go home. We yot, 
teady and left the O.S.D. at 1.30 
that afternoon. When we seached the 
station, we waited until 2.15 when 
we got on the train. The train was so 
full. I arrived at Danforth Station 
about 4.30. My mother and sister 
met me there I was glad to be home 
again. 

On Wednesday my mother, sister 
and I went down town. 
presents. There were many people 
The stores were very busy. 
When we got home, we wrapped up 
That evening we felt 


On Friday 


On Saturday evening | was 
to Bernard t's party. 
worderful time there. 
went to. church. 
family had a wonderful talk. 


On Monday I went to Danforth to 
shop. Then after lunch about one 
o'clock I left my home and went to 
Danforth Station. I missed my famiiy 


very much. 


Christmas at the O.S.D. 
Dora Hedden 


On Tuesday afternoon the girls went nephew were happy getting some pres- 
Ididnotgo ents. 


home for their holidays. 


nplain.- 
through Vermont. The 
tf We 


We bought 


n stairs. 


My aunt, 


yening Thad a surprise 
‘There were about thirty people 
We played games and had 
refreshments. It lasted till twelve- 
thirt 


I had a} 
On Sunday 1} 
In the evening my | 


not like to meet strange peop! 
my Christmas” 


two daughters, two gil 
to see the school fora while. Then 
we went fora ride and passed Foxboro 
and Stirling. Thad enjoyed our trip very | h f 
much. . We had another Christmas | November that Mr. Fetterly had chang- 
supper. After supper we returned to | cd the rules and would allow us: 
this school. Mr. Cole went back to | home on December the twenty-third, 
his home. He told us to come again. | on the condition that we would return 
In a few minutes we had the show in on or before ‘December the twenty.” 
the hall. It was called‘“The Duke ninth. My parents told me’ in: the 
Steps Out’ which I saw last year, but} summer. they hoped 1 could return 
Iwas glad to see itagain. We felt tired | home for a while at Christmas so they 
so we went to bed. began to arrange early. 
On Saturday afternoon five girls} Everyone seemed excited and talked 
went tu the Belle Theatre with Miss | about it’a great deal until the time 
Deannard to see ‘Billy the Kid’! finally came. Fur many of the pupils 
with John Mac Brown and Kay John- | it was their first Christmas at home 
son.. {t wasgood. At night I’ was | since they first entered the school and 
lonesome. , it was my first Christmas at home since 
On Sunday morning we had no| [ entered four years ago. Grace and 
Sunday | School. The girls talked | I were greatly disappointed because our 
with; nother. In the afternoon | little friend Margaret Ferguson, who 
I went to sleep because | had nothing | Was to have come with us, was ill and 
to do. | could not come. We left the school 
Yesterday afternoon I was glad to uo ioe bay shortly after ten o'clock one 
meet my friends again. [hada nice ae ay Note Rte and got on the train 
time during my Christmas holidays. | 8¢ cleven forty-five. The train was 

crowded but we' had a very pleasant 
trip home. I met my sister Edna and 
friend, also Grace’s and Margaret's 
mothers. : 

Edna‘and I went with our friend and 
her little’son Glyn to’ her home and 
stayed all night. Edna and'I went to 
see some deaf people but they were not 
at hom The next day we went 
hom acar. I wasvery glad to see 
my family again. Tn the afternoun I 
was surprised when Edna told me that 

On December the twenty-third we | my other sister Margaret from Pontiac, 
got ready and carried our grips to the | had phoned my mother and told her 
bus. Some of the teachers shook | she had arrived in Smiths Falls and was 
hands with us before leaving the coming home. we 
school. We wert to the Belleville] _On Christmas morning we saw our 
station and waited for the train which | gifts, Margaret, my brother Edward 
comes from Montreal about forty min- | and I went to church and when we 
utes after two o'clock in the afternvon. ° came honie, the turkey and all the food 
When the train came along, we were | was ready and we had dinner. It is 
surprised because it was’ ‘the flyer’’ that | impossible to tell much more of all 
we would go home on. We arrived | that happened but in the evening my 
at Hamilton safely at six o'clock that! father and brother played the violin 
night. I stepped off and just a min-| and we danced. 
ute later Jack Harrison’s mother met} The next day Margaretand I calledon 
me. iUhen Is met my: sister. Wel sme friends and we called’on Mic and 
went home in the street car. | When'| Ars McClaren who are deaf." Later 
1 was at home, my friend, Mr. Peal, | Grace Dart came. Edna and I call, 
told me that many people skated at ed on Mrs. Ferguson on Saturday. 
Victoria Park and the ice was very good Margaret asked me to go to the movies 

so U went there with my: skates,” but 1 7, Saturday but I did not want’ to g0. 
j there were no lights. I was wearing | Cn Sunday I vigited my aunt and uncle 
my sweater coat. [ was not dressed 
to go visiting, but, because I wanted 


and in the evening my two cousins aad 
toisee’ Jack's place, [decided to go their friend took’me for a Jong ride 
there. Jack’s father called me to see 


and we called on my other cousii in* 
the Christmas tree in she dining room. | Ma't stat eine Janacoeoaa time 
[cas beaut ul with Jights: Thad to return to school the next day. 
Last Wednesday morning I went} On Monday Grace and I got on the 
j for a walk alone to the park to sec | afternoon train which left Smith Falls 
{how the ice was. I saw two men|ac three-thirty o'clock and arrived in 
‘flooding the park and rinks. In the] Belleville at about five-thirty. o’clock. 
evening Jack and I were anxious to] We were met by Miss Ford and Mr. 
| go skating because we had never skat- Flagler. When we came tothe O.S.D. 
{ed there. When the man turned off | the pupils were glad to see us again 
ithe lights, we took off our skates and| and after supper we waited for the 
went home.» other pupils who had not yet arrived. 
On Thursday morning my family Everyone reported a good time and 
had many presents. My niece and | we feel very grateful to Mr. Fetterly 
for his kindness in allowing us to go 
home. © 


Christmas Holidays 
James E. Matthews 
Mr. Fetterly allowed the pupils to 
go home for Christmas and stay until 
December 20th. We were very much 
delighted going home but some of the 
pupils were not able to go home sothey 
were allowed to go to the city and a 
good time was proyided here forthem. 


‘ pound here, could it??”- 


Ng, of course, theit reappor- 
tionmentson reaching port. |. 
This they ‘placed 'in a strong box, 
which’ they nailed 'up and sealed|care= 
fully!) Ie was Stevens’ duty’ to watch 
this’ by. day ‘and sleep by it by night 
until the ‘destination’ was ‘reached.’ 
There was exactly six hundred pounds 
avoirdupois: of the gold, sworn to by} 
a regular \weigher.: It was worha 
great deal of money... . 
Well; everything went along smooth- 
ly until San Francisco’ was “reached,” 
Stevens seeming to appreciate what his 
former. partners’ were’ doing for him, 
and guarded ‘his trust jealously. When 
the ship-came into port the box was 
immediately -removed, under the su- 
pervision of Stevens, to a place for re- 
weighing, so that each could take 
share again and deduct so much for 
Stevens)-pay. 
ic was found that instead of having 
six hundred: pounds'of gold: as before, 


i 


there: was now only a fraction over five | » 


hundred and ninety-eight pounds, The 
partners were loath to distrust Stevens, 
and so had it reweighed twice; but. with 
the same result each time: 

Reassured as they, were of his guilt, 
and having contempt for such ingrati- 
tude, they: immediately swore out a! 
warrant for his arrest. He all the time | 
protested: his innocence, but was not 
able to account for the loss. ‘ 

The'poor fellow was thrown into 
prisoniand held for trial. | Not having 
any money or friends, he gave up all 
hope of being acquitted as the circum- 
stantial’ evidence’ seemed. absolutely 
against him.” A’young lawyer was ap- 
pointed’ by the coust'to’ defend him. 
‘This'young man, Thaddeus Wayne, 
by'name,'setto:'work on the seemingly 
hopeless job with great enthusiasm, as 
he had few clients, anyhow, and plenty 
of time: ei 

‘The cese was soon called and all 
the circumstantial evidence’ set forth. 
Wayne did not even question a wit- 
ness.» Fs 

When all the testimony was in, 
Wayne requested the judge to allow 
him to qualify ‘Samiel’ L. “Johnston, 
teacher of physics in ahigh'school, as 
an expert witness. The judge, not 
seeing any relation of physics ‘to: the 
theft, was about to refuse the young 
man, when a peculiar glimmer in’ the 


later’s eye persuaded him to humor | Sigs 


the boy, Johnson was. placed ‘on the 
and and the followed ‘colloquy ‘en- 
used 
«With what does physics deal?” 
“With natural phenomena, or the 
changes in the state or condition of 
matter. ”?. 


Wndia: 


“Just how much does the weight 
change??? 
‘The weight of any body is greatest at 
the poles of the earth, asthey are the 
Nearer points to the centre. It gets 


al 
> 


a, to San Francisco?’ 
{2 <A should ’say, about’ one int 
+ hundred.”?, $ 


ssibly 
lety- eight 


“Me could not’? | 
At is needless to. say ae, 
was acquitted by this evidence. - His 
former partners were'so sorry for their 
ion, and so.eager to make 
+ that they not only, paid him | 


they had promised, but set land the comb, may he products of 


iness from their ample funds, Argentine casein: 


~ This fact is peculiar but. perfect! 

in accord with reason. It is recognized 
by ‘the United ‘states Government. 
Every time bullion is sent from. Was! 
ington to the New Orleans mint, a 
Certai jount of weight is lost in the 
mere act. Of transit. «So, in order to, 
get. the same amount of metal in each 
coin, compensating weights or those 
Specially calibrated have to.be used, or. 


| ¢lse special scales. | If the weightsare 


made at; Washinton and'sent ta New 
Orleans, . of course they will-lose.in 
weight also, and will weigh trueon-a 
pair of balances. But spring balances 
can not be used.—Lawrence Hodges. 
How Many Countries. Equi 
Your Home? — 
How many. items in’ an Americ: 
home are’ American? While Ameri- 
can industry supplies a majority of the 
equipment for’the average American 
home, commerce reports show that 
many homes'have products that ori- 
inated in'more countries that dre re- 
Presented in the League of Nations. 
ivory From Africa Elepbants 

From the roof which contains tin 
from Malay, to the cellar where pipes 
may be covered with Canadian asbes- 
tos, foreign articles are utilized by 
byilders and housewives. It isnot un- f' 

‘an home floor 

or Persian rugs, 

the rooms furnished with mahogany 

from Nicaragua forests, the tables 

covered with English tapestry, “the. 

mantels adorned’ with — bric-a-bra 

*'Made in Japan’? (or France). Can- 

dles and phonograph records contain 
Brazilian. vegetable wax. 

Piano keys which are made of ivory. 
once graced the jaws of a Central Afri- 
can elephants, and perhaps the leather 
binding ‘on ‘the library books once 
clothed New Zealand.animals, and the 
supply of glassware and earthenware 
was molded in Czechoslovaki 

A well-stocked pantry is the result 
of the labor of peoples of many climes. 
On’the shelves there may be Brazil 

coffee and nuts, Iraq. dates, Turki 

Ceylon cocoanuts, Spanish olives 
and olive oil, canned Japanese crab 
meat, Cuban sugar, nutmegs from the : 
Guianas, rice from Barma or Indo- 
China, Formosa tea, citron from Pal- 
estine, Norwegian sardines, Eng! 

tmarmalades, Chinese ginger, Holland | 
pickles, Spanish raisins, Ecuador co-' 
coa, and cashew nuts from Madras, 


South “Africi Lobsterx and 
3 Tibetan “Musk 
In the refrigerator may repose such 
articles as Sicilian lemons, Costa 
Rican pineapples, Honduran bananas, 
Italian cherries, Spanish grapes, fresh.’ 
fish from Canada, canned caviar from 


} amount? Food? Water? No; airis the 


razilian rubber, but an inter= 


nal “array "of ‘supplies’ is more 1 


the” medicine cabinet: 


r Chemically analyzed, | 
they might be found to contain extra 
from rose petals grown in Bulgaria 

wusk from oxen of Tibet and Civet, 
anextractfrom Ethiopian civet cats. 
Whe handles of the hair brush, mirror, 


Ni ‘The family clothes racks display 
silk clothing the threads of which, 
Perhaps, were spun by ‘silkworms. in 
<Furkey or:Japan. The'skins in the 
Karakul coat‘on the next rack once 
Were wori by karakul lambs on the 
Plains of Central Asia.’ The Panama 
hatwas made in Ecuador, whil€ the 
felt bat contains hair that once scam- 
ered across Australian fields around 
rabbit carcasses. The hides in the 
shoes on the shoe rack perhaps orig- 
inated in-Chile or Argentina. 

ce —Geographic News Bulletin 

—- 


Your Ration of Air 


ie 
do we consume the greatest 


thing that we need in the greatest 
‘quantities. ‘ 

“Ob, air,’’ you say; ‘‘butair weighs 
nothing,’’ Doesn’t it! Each of us uses 
more that thirty pounds of air every 
day. A man may live well on three 
pounds of food and four or five pounds | 
of liquid, but the air he breathes 
weighs four mes as much as his food 
and drink put together. 

Every time we breath we draw thirty 
cubic‘inches of air into our-lungs; 
‘supposing that we take fifteen breaths 
a minute for the twenty-four hours of 
the day, we use no less than 648,000 
cubicinches of air, which would weigh 
over thirty pounds. One day's supply 
of air for one human being would be 
sufficientto fill 1,125 two-gallon petrol 
tins; a year's supply would weigh 
more.than five tons, 

A small.room in which. i gas-stove 
oPa-firejis lighted soon becomes stuffy 
because a great deal of air is consumed 
in burning® anything. Quite a small 
fire will use in'an hour morgt than a 
man breathes if! a whole day/ 

A gas or coal fire needs about ifty 
pounds of air every hour, or more than 
aton of air.every four days! Z 

You Can see now why itis so necess- 
ary to keep windows open: Proper 
ventilation means a continuous. supply | 
@f fresh air. Sitting in a stuffy room ! 
means starving the body of the thing 
which it needs most. —Tit Bits. 

. ete H 

AtSanta Cruz there is a cylinder 
with -a~ piston ‘six feet in diameter 


worked by the waves of the sea to raise | 
water, to.a great tank seventy. 
above. But what is six feet diameter | 


| —onlv twenty-eight square feet of sur 


face —compared to scores of miles of 
Coast line on earth everywhere work- 
able twenty feet deep? And what is 
this mere shore line to the limitless 
square miles of the surface of broad 
‘oceans, everywhere and always throb- 
bing with power? 


interesting Facts 
A speed of | 
feached, 
‘Midland: an 


This however, is by 


ie highest speed attained . 


Y failways.~ A Great West- 
ern train in 1904 achieved @ speed of 
02.3 Jes an hour when carrying the 
American mails toLondon. 1n 1903 
a London to Brighton’ train travelled 
at90 miles an hour near Hawyards 
Heath, Sussex. 


“The Tibetans have so much wealth 
in their country that if they choose they 
could wipe off an empire's national 
debt, by handing them the lump sum in 
gold,’’ said’ a traveller, recently re- 
turned from ‘Tibet. His opinion is 
that there are vast alluvial deposits of 
gold in “‘the land of the Llamas,’’and 
that they represent untold wealth. 
The . Tibetans didnot do any mining, 


but just picked the gold.up from the 


soil. There were also large de; 
of silver and copper in Tibet, all await 
ing exploitation. 


If a baby had the appetite of ayoung 
potato beetle it would eat from 50 to 
100 pounds of food every twenty-four 
hours.* [f ahorse ate as much as a 
caterpillar, in proportion to its size, it 
would: consume a ton of ‘nay every 
twenty-four hours. A caterpillar eats 
twice’ its weight of aves every day; 
but a potato beetle devours every day at 
least five times its weight of foliage, 
every bit of which iepresents just so 
much morey tothe farmer. ‘The most 
destructive of all insects, however, is 
the grasshopper, which, when in good 
health, consumes ina day ten times its” 
weight in vegetation. —Tit- Bits: 


North America is, next to Africa, 
the chief gold-producing..continenr, 
usually contributing about one-quarter 
of the world’s annual gold output. 
Within the past decade the North Am- 

production of the yellow metal 
has rather more than held its own, but 
this showinghas been due entirely to 
the fact that Canada’s rising output has 
been sufficient xo offset the declines 
tn the United States and Mexico. Ten 
years ago the gold output of the United 
States was three times as great as that 
of the Dominion, ‘To-day the wo 
Countries are .almost on ap: n hat 
regard. Hie San uGorte in 

An elephant is a child's idea, of the 
largest animal, but an elephant, is small 
compared witha whale, the enormous 
size of which it is hard for.anyone to 
realize who has not seen “one., Dr. 
Roy Andrews made , exact measure- 


/Ments of one specimen.  It.was 78 


feet long and weighed 63 tons5;126, 
000 Ibs, equal to the weight of a 
hundred steers or sixty limousines of 
fairly large type. Its bones alone 
weighed 8 tons and its flesh 40 tons, 
and it yielded 8 tons of blubber , 


The golf player who always said 
“‘Assuan’’ when things went wrong 
on the course, because Assuan was 


“the biggest dam in the world,’ will , 


have to change his “‘swear-words.’’* 
A great dam has just been completed 

on the Gatineau River, Quebec, 

which has a capacity nearly’ double 

that of the Assuan 1)am on the Nile. 

Tehas been built to ensure sufficient 
water-power for industrial purposes 

even in dry seasons. “Ihe Assuan 

Dam was constructed in order to retain 

water for irrigation. ‘It is interesting 
to note that, when it was opened in 

1902, the capacity of the reservoir. 
was <less than half what itis today. 

Since then the dam has been made 

higher, thus increasing the capacity. 


IOS Et ESTEE TET 


serene 


= 


(paler 
Say S, 5 
yNow 1 lay me cows to sleep."*, 


I am at the joumey's end, 
T have sown and I must reap; 
The: more ways to mend— 
Now T” lay me down to sleep."* 


Nothing more to doubt or dare, 
Nothing more to give or kesp, 
for me the children’s prayer, | 

_\ ‘Now I lay me down to sleep. 


Who has learned along the way— 
Primrose path or stony. steep— 

ore of wisdom thanto'say, 
“Now Iiay me down to sleep. 


‘What have you more to wise to tell 
‘When the shadows round me creep? 
All is over, all is well sy 
“e n to sleep. 
Now I lay me dow: Pe cca. | 
=f 


Thomas Newcomb's Question 
(Continued from page 1) 


“Yes, sir—until yesterday.’ 

“And you leftto—’ 

‘Apply for the place here.” 

‘L see; now one more question? 

Harold's heart beat rapidly. ‘Sup- 
pose he should want to know it—’ 

‘Ie's a question I always ask anew | 
boy. With your general fitness I am 1 
very well pleased; exceptionally so. 
Can—your—mother—trust—you?’ 

Mr. Newcomb looked straight in the 
face of the boy before him. Harold's 
eye fell. 

‘I—I— He hesitated. 
she can’t!’ 

‘Then I’m afraid —if a boy deceives 
his mother—a stranger could hardly 

_. ust him.” 
“ ‘My—my leaving school and com- 
_ ing here is the first time— 

“That it's happened,” making Har- 
old’s embarrassmentas light as possible. 
And if-it turns out to be the last,” lay- 
ing atriendly hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der, ‘sometime int the iuture I may 
have a place for—’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ interrupted Harold, 
turning away his head, ‘it will be!” 

‘I didn’t realize before,’asid Harold, 
slowly to himself, returning from the 
village that afternoon, ‘how useless a 
fellow is, no matter what other quali- 
fications he has, if he can’t be trusted!, 

—Christian Union Herald. | 


‘No, sir— 


God Geometrizing | 
A pleasant writer tells us of a Vexas 
gentleman who had the misfortune to 


be an unbeliever. One day he was 
walking in the woods reading the writ- 
ings of Plato. Hecame to where the 
reat writer uses the phrase “‘geome- 
teizing.’” He thoughtto himself. ‘‘If 
1 could sce a plan and order in God's | 
svorks, I could be a believer."’ Just 
thea he caw a litle ‘Texas star’ at his 
feet. Hepicked it up, and thought- 
Jessi began to count its petals. He 
Sound there were five. He counted 
the stamens, and there were five 
of them. He counted the divisons 
at the base of the flower, there 
were five of them. He then set 
about multiplying these three fives to 
see how many chances there were of 
a flower being brought into existence 
without the aid of mind, and having in 
it these three fives. The chances a- 
gainst it were one hundred and twenty- 
fivetoone. He thought that was very 
strange. He examined another flower, 
and founditthe same. He multiplied 
one hundred and twenty-five by itself 
to see how many chances there were 
against there being two flowers, each 
having these exact relations of numbers, 
He found the chances against it were 
fifteen thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five to one. But all around 
him there were multitudes of these lit- 
tle Howers; they had been growing and 
blooming there for years. He thought 
this showed the order of intelligence, 


thunder and lightning 
of the cyclone and’ th 
man will'see my wondei 
‘open his heart ¢o me.*” 


ere passed and the heart uf ‘the man ‘chu 


was untouched. 
Autumn exclaime: 


this man will ymy sorrow, and 
in pity: will open his’ heartto me.”” But 
the heart of the man was unmuved 
with all this beauty. 

Then winter spoke: *'I’ will rush 


SeVeral “invitations to 


word and his room- 
the other invitation 


in with strong winds, sharp ffosts and | 


brought no change. . 

“And I, Spring, will come along my 
heartening way, as silently, as happily 
as dreams of long ago. ‘There will be 
the gentleness cf soft. wind and warm 
day, the balm of quiet nights, the 
of things that are sweet to the 
blessed showers to make the grass tend- 
er with green and to nurse the buds to 


pen- 
ed to gentleness. 


The Unfinished Sentence 

A young man attending church in a 
city to which he had come a week be- 
fore as a stranger, was given an invita- 
tion to attend the Young People's 
meeting thatevening. Though he did 
not promise to be present, he was 
pleased by the cordiality of his recep- 
tion and inwardly resolved that he 
would show his appreciation by ‘atten- 
dance. 

But when he returned to his board- 
ing house, his toommate, ~another 
stranger in the City, gave -him. 
vitation of quite’ different: sort which 
had. been tendered him during his 
absence by one of ‘their associates in 
the office. 

“You'd better come,”’ the room- 
mate urged, as the churchgoer hesitat- 
ed. “You've doné your duty by your 
soul to-day, I should hope. And you 
don’t want the office to think that 
you're one of the kill-joy kind.** 

‘The other young man did not give 
an immediate reply. He was not ac- 
customed to spend his Sunday evenings 
in the way proposed, but he reflected 
that when in Rome, one must do as 
the Romans do, and wondered if pos 
sibly he was rather straitliced and be- 
hind the times. After dinner he sat 
downto write his mother. He told 
her the interesting events of the week, 
day by day, and began on Sanday. 
“This morning,”” he wrote, ““I at- 
tended the North Avenue Church and 
heard Dr. Frent preach. This even- 
ing— 
© 


in-* 


Years later the former of the two 


, ° That seemingly trival decision 


front us’ ac every turn of the road. 
j This choice means happiness and 5 
cess, the good opinion of our associ! 
ates, the approval of our hold on the! 
j best things or gradual retrogression, 
loss and misery. And yet as we face 
the decision we fail to see it as im- 
portant. The difference seems too : 
“trivial. | 
|. On the watershed of the western: 
United States there are streams which, 
“taking their rise in highiands, flow eas 
by the way of the Mississippi to the} 
Gulf and atlast empty their waters into 
|the Atlantic. And others rising in the 
same locality, make their way to the | 
Pacific. A pebble in the way may 4 
decide which of the two great uceans 
‘a water drop goes to swell. No decision ; 
is trivial. ‘This young man, almost | 
unconsiously guided by his mother's 
point of view, chose the right and was 
safe. Had he: been indifferentto her 
wish. or indifferent to the obligation 
of <trath he might have shared his 
roommate's fate. Our choices are not 
blind though we do not appreciate the 
importance of each decision. There is 
alwayslight enough see by. —Fx. 


Anybody Can Have Money 


There is no mystery about getting 


one: 


elghbor 
“‘How much does he 


spending moncy 
jhe “is ‘old enough tobe - 
€ care of the money he 


What Stood in the Way 
A certain man advertised fora garden- 
erandin reply he received a letter 
from aman who had been asked to 
recommend John Smith. © The letter 
said) “John Smith’ Bas: an‘ excellent 
knowledge ‘of’ gardening. He can 
manage a kitchen garden wonderfully, 
and he can bring an ornamental’ yar- 
den to perfection.” And then follow- 
ed/a Jong list of the things which’ the 
aforesaid John’ Smith'could do.” ‘The 
a len, 


be any credit to anybody simply. be- 
cause they will not utilize-what God 
has given them. They may be phy- 
ically perfect, but they are afflicted 
with the fatal disease of — idleness. 
They could soar amongst. the stars, 
but they will never get out of the mud. 
They might fly, but they will only 
grovel. They lack ambition to 
reach.the highest’ possi to them. 
Yet if only they had the will ¢o do they 
would astonish even their best friends. 
To such men opportunity” is utterly 
useless. And these men are not born 
that w.y, but grow that way. 


The story is told of Wellington 
wanting to purchase apiece of ground 
adjoining his own. His steward saw 
the owner who happened to bein low 
‘water financially. °*I have bought the 
land,” he told the Duke on his return, 
“‘and as the man is in needy circum- 
stances, I have got it cheap!’ “‘How. 


tich. Any! ‘can have money. Al 
millionaire invited a young man em- 
ployee to lunch, He led the young | 


much did you pay?** asked the Duke. 
“Only eight hundred pounds, and it 


is worth at least “éleven hundred.” 


man to a plain lunch-place and or-; ‘“Then,’” said Wellington, “‘you have 
dered two plates of bread and cheese. {sold my honor. for three hundred 
When the bread and cheese came, on jPounds,’” and thereupon wrote out a 
the young man’s plate was a silver cheque for that amount, thatthe needy 
dollar. The millionare said “Iam ' owner mighthave itsfull value, “My 
going to make your fortune during this honor,’’ he told his stewa ‘is worth 
lunch hour, if you willlet me. Now mere than a cheap plot.’* 


4 ‘*You can tell him that you didn’t 
do 


n't. bout it,”* Bob broke in quickly, not 


jap stick to what you tell him. Yourdid- 


v his friend's weakness 
ined to make it serve his 


mined to putan end to the discussion, 
he threw himself upon the ground, 
while his tormenter stood above ‘him 
with his hands thrust into his pockets 
and'continued his taunting harangue. 

“Well, Uknow if my father had as 
fine a maple tree in his yard as. yours 
has, 1 would go ahead/and tap it if 1 
wanted to. Your father never will 
remember that he said anything again: 


“possible 
nion’s chivalrous spirit down to 
the mean level of his owns. 

“‘Besides,”” Merrick continued, his 
brave eyes reading thé sneer in the 
other boy's face, "my father trusts me, 
Bob Hartley, and J think it would be 
a mean thing to take advantage of 
him."” é 3 

*'Have you any other maple trees on 
your place !"” Bob asked suddenly. 

“No; that is the reason father does 
not want this one tampered with. He 
says it will be stronger in a few years, 
and then tapping will not injure it.’* 

“But suppose you let one of us do 
the job,"’ craftily suggested Bob. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you let one of us go ahead and tap 
the tree, then you will not have had 
anything to do with it, and you can tell 
your father so,” 

“Why, I never thought of that!’’ 
exclaimed Merrick, his countenance 
brightening. 

Merrick had snapped atthe bait more 
readily than Bob had anticipated; but 
he was careful to. conceal his delight, 
and merely said: 

“*Well, think it over. 
sown at the corner of the field with 
our pails at eight o'clock, and if you 
decide to let us.do it we can go right 
to work; the moon will give light 
enough for us to work by. «I should ; 
hate to have the Center boys better , 
supplied with sap than. ourselves at the-; 


Sugaring off Saturday ; they would crow i 


Over usiso."* 
By the time Bob had finished talking, 
Merrick had about made up his min 
‘The ‘reference to the Center boys 
had clinched the matter. As Bob had 


repeatedly asserted, if they were care- © 


ful and’put the plug high enough up on 
the tree, his father might never find it 
out. “You might as well come down, 
| suppose,"” Merrick said, somewhat 
reluctantly, ‘“‘and if father ever does 
find it out—'"" 


We will be ‘ 


lowing Merrick time to finish.» “Just 


not do it, remember,”? 

~The boys were plotting near a 
thick hedge close to the road, and neiz 
ther of thei geal he figure uf a 
wly ug the hill 
Paused as he heard the bo: igh- 
“pitched voices; then, after listening a 


still turned in a'listening attitude. 
Having gained his point, Bob was 


and Ned Walker of his success, sohe 
bade Merrick a hasty good-bye and 
started off on a run, 
disappeared from view, 


Merrick turn- 


ed and slowly walked across the field 


in the direction of hishome. He car- 
ried a sober face to the supper table, 
where he quite ‘unexpectedly encoun- 
tered’ his father, who had left home 


that morning with the intention of re- 


maining away until the nextday. He 
flushed guiltily when ke thought of th 
plans for ‘the evening, and: 

him: with hi 


lock, 
on their 
Way, as they had a distance of about 
two miles to walk. 


Suddenly an idea entered his head 
which caused him to stand still in the 
middle of the road. Bob Hartley was 
tight; he surely was doing a cowardly 
thing right now. He turned deliberate- 

#ly around. “‘l am doing this just ‘be- 

yceause | am afraid of being foundout,”’ 

*he said to himself. “‘I will letthe boys 

come, and then I will tell father what 

‘they are here for, and that I told them 

sthey might come. I gan not stand this 
any longer. I feel as if [had been lying 
and stealing anda lot of other mean 
things. I would rather father had whip- 
ped me than have smiled at me as he 
did tonight.”* 


} Just then he heard the sound of 
voices in the distance. He hurried 
down to the fence and in a short time 
several boys, moving cautiously and 

‘talking in whispers; cr®pt out from the 
shadow of the hedge into the moon- 

‘light. 

“Hello, Merrick! Glad you decided 

tto.let us tap the tree. We'll do such a 
neat job that your father never will find 

yit out. Dick is tall, and he is going to 

do most of the work,’ Bob Hartley. 

{assured Merrick, in a loud whisper. 
“Hold on, boys!*” Merrick’s voice 

joke out clearly and forcibly. “Thave 

lecided not to let you'tap the tree.” 
“Backing down again! I thought he 

would,’ sneered Bob, while exclama- 
tions of consternation broke from the 

jother three boys, as they stood in a 

jgroup swinging their empty pails. 

Merrick stepped out into the moon- | 

‘light, where all could see him, and_ 
{measured every boy with his glance. 

/“You called’ me a coward this after- 

<noon Bob Hartley, and so I am,’’ he 

‘said, “I cannot meet my. father again 

Awith a lie in my heart. He has told me 


it, and that is all you need to say a> 


Minute, passed on, but with his head” 


eager to be off to inform Dick Bryant 


As his figure™ 


A : 


he Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, 


p meddle with that tree and trusts 
will obey him’ Te will injure the 
as much if you tap it asit will if 


T 


injuring thetree.’? 

i <3¥ ou are right, my son.’” 

“Efery boy stared guiltily, and the 
istinct of every one but Merrick 
) run, for the figure of a man sud- 
appeared on the other side of the 

‘fence, which he cleared with a bound, 

andsood among them. ‘‘Stop amin- 

ute, ys! I have a word to say before 

you'go. I happened to be walking 

along a few hours ago, while this 


vet, and I confess that I came here 
tonight with extreme sorrow’ in my 
heart.”’ Then he tumedto Merrick, 
who stond with his eyes fastened upon 
his-father’s face, and he laid his hand 
lovingly uzon his head as he contin- 
ued!” “‘But my son has ust uttered 
-words that I#prize more highly than 
my farm and every tree upon it. He 
called himsef a coward, just now, but 
ll have to call hima hi bee 


2 . g 
hadito wealife ~ 


Wways,’} was the answer, 

times requires as much courage to face 
a crowd of scoffing boys and tell them 
the truth, asyou have done tonight, as 
it does to rush into a burning building 
and rescue a life at the risk of your 
own. Both. of these things show a 
hero." —Sabbath School Visitor. 


Judge Not 
By Caroline A. Watters” 

“Did you ‘ever see such a lack’ of 
taste :”” “One might think she'd have 
a little pride about Commencement 
Day.” 

“And to weara winter gown? Who 
would dream of wearing a dark blue 
woolen gown at one’s graduation?’ 

The speakers were a group of the 
younger girls at Madam B's Boarding 


school. It was the last day of the, 


school year; a fact plainly indicated by 
the hurrying of the students to and fro, 
the_ rolling of trunks through the long 
corridors, and a general state of excite- 
ment everywhere. 

The group of girlsreferred to was 
standing in the lower hall, waiting for 
the-coach that was to take them tothe 
train. They were talking in subdued 
tones, but with plenty of animation in 
face and gesture, when one of the 
teachers approached to say good-by. 

“You girls seem to be having a 
most exciting farewell discussion,”” 
she observed pleasantly. 

“We were talking about the com- 
mencement exercises, Miss Hartley,’” 
replied one of the group. “Wasn't ic 
queer for Elsa Richards to wear a dark 
gown, when all the rest were dressed 
in pure white? She simply spoiled the 
looks of everything!” 


._ “Thatis what father cares a- 


iPping project was being talked” 


A Song to the World 
Eliz N. Barr 

What shail Ibing to the world 

__ That willMfathom: the dépths ofits griev- 

ing? z 

Faith is my song to the world; 

The believer is saved by believing. 


What shall I sing to the World 
t will lighten the load) of its caring? 
Hope is my song to the world; : 
The spirit'is raised by its daring. 


What shall T sing to the world 
‘That will “pen the’ flood-gates of living? 
Love is my song to the wor 
The giver is saved by the giving. 


This is my-song to the world, 
Asa lark I have set it winging, 

Though the world be nut saved by a song, 
The singer is saved by the singing. 


fartley’s face was very grave. 
Girls?” sheinciunets “you are 
judging shaishly because you do not 
understand. “I happen to know why 
Elsa wore that gown. and I think you 
ought to know.’* 4 
“O, tellus, Miss Hartley,”” pleaded 
a chorus of voices. 
“It was because of her. great 
unsellishness,’’ exclaimed the teacher, 
“"She had intended to dress like the 
others, and her aunt had sent her 
money to buy a commencement gown. 
But, a few days later, word came 


that Elsa’s li sister wak very ill. 
Phe brave gis], knowing how greut 
a burden this illness would be, finan- 


cially, to the overstrained little mother. 
at home, gladly sent her aunt's gift to 
pay the doctor's bills She did not 
think it necessary to proclaim her 
sacrifice to the world, out quietly wore 
the blue gown, and went through her 
part like a heroine.” 

Miss Hartley’s look of gentle 
teproof fell upon the semicircle of 
flushed facesas she added: “Would 
you now accuse her of lack of gcod 


] «a ” - . . 
: *'O, no, no!"’ chimed in the voices. 


And there were many eager ejacu- 
lations: 

“What a noble girl!” 

“If we had only known!’ 

“How mistaken-we were!?’ . 

“Yes,” resumed,’ Miss Hartley. 
And it would be well if we were al- 
ways mindful of thecommand: ‘Judge 
not’. So often in our ignorance’ we 
criticise harshly when we ought to. be 
commending. We see only the out- 
side of things, and form hasty judg- 
ments, which are unkind and untrue. 
Itrust this incident may be a lesson 
for us all. We nced to cultivate that 
beautiful spirit of charity that ‘thinketh 
no evil’ and “is kind.” ’” 


on “_- Teach the Essentials 


Snow, snow, everywhere, 

Dressing up the trees so bare, 
Resting on each fir-tree bough, 
Till it bends, a plume of snow. ay 
Snow, snow. everywhere, a 
Covering up young roots with care, 
Keeping them $0 safe and warm, 
Jack Frost can do them no harm. 
Snow, snow, everywhere, 

We are glad to see it here, 
Snowball making 

When the morni 


What shail weteach the child isa 
question to which every teacher of the 
deaf, as well as every teacher of the 
hearing, should give careful consider- 
ation. There are 425,000 words in 
the English language, more or less, 


andit is our opinion that no one person P ( j pads fara 
can master all of these words and learn has more than S000 | Saye rapper 
to speli them and use them in their rol tuber and girls. “And blind- | 

various shades of meaning } i 


one to attempt to master all of these 
words; but should he succeed, he 
‘wauld be in possession of the use of 
thousands of words for which he would 
neyer have any need. 

We do believe, however, that the 
aVerage person can master the average 
number of words that are to be found - eet 
in the average person's vocabulary,” 


ining Citizens. : “ 
fi Some of the’ pupils do not follow the 

frade ‘ére taught at school.’ [n- 
stead they often accept the first oppor- 
tunity open to them, i 
‘There is hardly'a good reason why 
a deaf man physically strong and men- 
tally alert should always be out of work 
unless he belongs to the retired and 
wealthy class.” 

The deaf man who is never able to 
earn his own living is the insufficient 
trained, physically weak, mentally de- 
ficient or indolent one. 


particular line of work—which is.as it 
should be. We do not mean to say that 
he should not go out of his particular 
sphere’ in search of knowledge which 
would be of no essential use to the 
success of his business; but, on the 
other hand, he is to be commended 
for such action, yet we feel that his 


more and more industrialized, the (ra- fare. —Minneapolis Tribune. 
desman is being compelled, more and; 
more, to specialize on some particular ; 
and restricted line of his work The 
great factories are organized on a\ 
production basis that it is not men who 
first duty is to equip himself with such have trade that are called for, but 
a thorough knowledge of own menwho can opgratea machine. The 
business as to insure success, and all Condition cals for a new conception o 
knowlege that he might gain which Nee ease ae by nat a bertiad 
was not essential sould be counted as ‘ean a ig: to prep oY to! acoreneonek 
cts »scentials £9 from the school to the shop or} fon ini, - No charitable institution to care and 
Comme At nt SMAI factory ready co earn a. living, and queen indus trades 283 par of |. look aftrthe physically ft normal 
Now, in the teaching of our pupils Such appears to bethe conception of | called to our attention that the state | 2¢2/ adultare necessary in this country. 
with the idea in mind of fiting them) St of those who are engaged in | rGrmal schools of Illinois were nearly ~ Manitoba’ Echo. 
to cope with the difficulties which they "dustrial training. all preparing to add in printing to their mie 4 
afe apt to meet in the battle of life, Since that seems to be the case | ise of studies taught, This is a decid. ; Sia? 
are we sticking closely enough to the #70ng Knots ™ er och work | ed revolution in normal school work, Sacrifices His Life 
~ essentials and the practical, or are we 2mong the hearing boys of the country A young deaf lad, employed by the 


. , for their functions in the past have 
spending too much time in diving off itbehooves the schools for the deal | been supposed to be merely the pre- | Cocos.Cola Company ia Keane Ci 
into the spheres of the nun-essentials ‘® Sit up and take notice. Although } ee ite 


0 tke a A +.” | paration of teachers for the branches’ was shot to death last Jul; bandits 
which will be of no practical value in. they were the POT re chon rine | of study emanating from the three R’s. | who Rae eae arene aot 
the strugg ©, only insofar as the lang- hee fallen beh nd a anes he Among the first schools in the ed- office, He resisted them and, although 
uage that might be gained, in zcquit- Westie school th th Aa pat a be ucational world to adopt vocational he-lost his life, he prevented them from 
ing that particular piece of knowledge? far bite iaining havetcae he 4 f ing. were the deaf. institutions. ' getting away with any money. The 
The non-essentials are all right in their them. ‘The tr ey of ei eee, “se = ‘The pioneers in the conception and , Kansas City’ Star’ printed a glowing 
piace, but the essentials and practical Fite  othariee eg fh oats management of the deaf schuols con- | tribute to the lad and his bravery; stat- 
should come first. . for the deat ie indicmred a ake eee sidered it absolutely necessary to pro- ing he had always been a conscientious 

What would be considered an es: (e075 0020 i inelcated many the arti- | vide exceptional educational facilities “worker and areal asset to the company 
sential? In the first place, every Sheen aeatt # 4 eee PThe Sit [2t' for the deaf child in the trades because , which employed,him. ‘This deaf lad 
pupil should be given, as far as pos- Hoosier eens je silent | of the handicap of being unableto hear . felt that because‘he was deaf, he must 
sible, a thorough working of the every- t —and many times—to speak. { work a ‘little harder than the others 
oy dooming of the psbhere in mitch — eae as Sonn the Vocational and tee one ean why he was , 

\ ¢ is expected to live, and after ane school, and now with the entrance of | so hig’ jought of is employers. 
this is donw—if it is ever done—let_us ‘Tragedy of Ten Million the high school, the normal school, We pais help fra ed his 
branch out into broader fields. The President Hoover does the nation an jand. many others in the field to prepare untimely ‘death, for he left a bride of 
trouble lies, very often, in the fact that excellent sei when he stresses the | the normal child for his life work, it a few weeks who refused'to believe he 
we think we have taught the simple, tragedy of its 10,000,000 deficient | become doubly important that the was beyond: the help of doctors. At 
every-day language, when we- have children The child not altogether | most strenuous _cfforts be put forth to this time, when many deaf feel they 
not. Pee ‘ : normal is a familiar and pathetic figure. ; prepare the handicapped child for the are the salt of che earth, itis refreshing 

Why is it? Well, we get so inter- _ He touches our hearts and stirs our | battle of life which confronts him. to know of at least one workman who 
ested in the texthooks that we wouid sympathies as almost no other indivi-} In order to do this, new and up to was glad to give the best be had in bim 
rather cover a certain number of pages dual can. Bur to interpret his own ; date equipmeet and machinery must without any thought of salary squabbles, 
in them than to educate the Pupil; poignant little tragedy in terms of a | be placed in the class room, sothat he and who was ready to prove his loyalty 
and the pupil, too, feels that he isnot great and challenging national problem may learn to operate and usethe equip- with his very life. He has done more 
eetine an education worth while un-_ is a duty which most of us, because we ‘ ment that he will find in the shops and .to help the cause~ of the deaf than 
less he is passing over so many pages lack the Proper perspective, are much offices where he will find employment. many of us, so wherever his brave 
in the text. __ too prone to negl.ct. : * It is no use to talk only of the: funda- spirit has gone, we want him to know 

We believe, too, that every pupilis’ In’ his address opening the White mentals of the trade. Itisa partofour we are grageful. 

entitled to a knowledge-of the minor _ House conference on child health and understanding that these will be taught —Deaf Oklohaman. 


Industrial Education 


The importance of the industrial or 

vocational teaching in the schools for! 
the deaf, is becoming realized more 
and more, ar the study of the science 
of education “progresses. In fact 
schools of all kinds are taking up in- 


ic | the 


to the small 
In the after- 


“The Duke 
Steps Out'’ and was very good. 

On Friday morning Gordon and I 
told’ Mr. O'Gorman’ that ‘the boys 
wanted’ to’ play badmington. We 
played| it about ten minutes'each. We 
enjoyed playing it. In the afternoon 
all the ‘small /and big pupils went to the 
city to'see the movies with Miss Ford. 
Ic was called ““Tom Sawyer.”” 

My School Work 
Willie Burlie 

Last September [came ‘to. school 
and went into Mr, Blanchard’s class 
room. I worked hard and’ leamedto 
recognize some insects. Mr. Rlanchard 
took the pupils of my class our to catch 
some insects. [ wantto work bard and 
speak very well. My mother and father 
want meto be’a clever boy because, 
when {am about seventeen or cighteen 
years old, I’ may get a job. I must 
study: history, geography, language and 
arithmetic. Our class rotates. ‘Ihe 
teachers are, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Lally, 
Mr. ‘Stewart and Mr. Campbell. Per- 
haps I shall come back to School for 
about three or four years more. 


My Visit to My Friends at 
- Christmas 


"we would be 
invited to. Mr. Beatley’s home for 
dinner,-and to Mrs. Lowson's home 
for dinner at 5 o'clock on Christmas. 
Then'we went to Mr. Beatley’shome 
for dinner at noon, 
with him’and. his. fami He gave 
me a fountain pen‘ for my birthday and 

Christmas. His daughter showed me 
Ve presents. Hef presents were love-. 
Also his ‘sons showed me their 
presents. The dinner was ready. 
Welhad avery good dinner. 1 en- 
joyed the dinner very much. 

Inthe afternaon I'did not go skat- 
ing. was very much disappointed 
thae I did not go skating because the 
weather was very mild. So I reada 
book which Mr.’ Beatley’s son receiv- 

* ed for Christmas,” I enjoyed reading 
it. My father told me to goto Mrs. 
Lowson's homé then. Then we went 
to Mrs.Lowson’s home. I was very 
glad to see Adele, her family, also her 
uncle, aunt, cousins and Gladys Blais. 
Adele: gave me! a box of ‘soap and 
Gladys gave me a 
1 ‘enjoyed the dinner very much, 


We shook bands | all 


water every day but | 
coffee. = See 
3. We always sleep with. the 
dows open or in the open air. We 
ein bed for ten hours at least every. 


4. Be regular every day in going 
E ery day in going to 


5. Play out-of doors every day. 

6. |ways hold the body straight 
while sitting or standing. B 

Brush the teeth every night and 
morning. 
‘ake a warm bath at least once 
a week. 3 

9. We must wash our hands before 
we touch food, and after using the 
toilet. We must clean the fingernails 
‘every day. 

10.When we are coughing or 
Sneezing, we must use a handkerchief 
over the mouth. 

11. We must keep fingers, pencils, 
Pens, erasers and rules away from the 
mouth and nose. 

12. We must not spit so we use a 
handkerchief. 


Christmas at Home 
Wallace Sloan 

Last month I wrote a letter to my 
parents telling them to ask permission 
for me'to go home. They wrote to 
Mr. Fetterly. who granted permission. 

On December 22nd. I packed my 
suitcase. The next day l saidto the 
four teachers, ‘‘Merry Christmas.’” 
“Phat afternoon | took the train home 
and arrived there safely. I met my 
father and went to Uncle Herbert's 
house. We stayed there for supper. 
At night we went home. The next 
day [bought many gifts for all my 
friends, 

Qn Christmas Day: we ate our 
breakfast. After breakfast we went to 
the parlor and Harry hinded our all 
Presents to us. I received twelve 
presents. I was very much pleased to 
receive such lovely presents. Atnoon 
1 visited Uncle Alberta with Harry and 
my father. My uncle is sick. We 
had a very fine dinner. We had a 
very pleasant time at home fura week. 
We returned to school and arrived 
safely. L-hope that Mr. Fetterly will 
low all the pupils to go home at 
Christmas next year. I think that he 
will because everyone came. back 
promptly. : 


My Christmas Holiday 
RuthMorton 

The pupils went home by train be- 
fore Christmas. [ arrived at the Union 
Scation and met my father there. 

“The next night my father, sister and 
I went to the Woolworth store to buy 
a few things for Christmas. Then we 
went to a woman's house to see Uncle 
Dick and Aunt Edythe and brought 
them home. z 

December 25th was Christmas Day. 
We saw presents on a Christmas tree. 
After a while we got the presents. 

We had a nice dinner. We had tur- 


¢ box of stationery | key, mashed potatoes, gravy, cran- 
1; berries, nuts, oranges, grapes and other 


found a nickle in the Christmas pud- | foods. We played games athome. We 


ding. [talked with Adele and Gladys. 
| enjoyed talking with them. About 


| 


hada good supper. -That ‘night we 
drove a car to my uncle’s house. We 


llo'clock father and Iwent home. | stayed there for a while. [hen we 
I was very tired but | hada very good went home. On December 2%h - 


time at Christmas. 


came back to school. 


» Dante 
rp 


at Christmas in Toronto ‘since: I 
comé to the O.S. D. several years 
My 


as 


eet my 
its drove us home, and we had 
supper. 
had good meals. There are a great 
MBapy rinks for skating or playing 
hockey. 

/On Christmas evening my aunts 
ame to my place for supper. © We 
bad a big fat turkey which my mother 
ot as\a prize from the Bowling Club. 
Atweighed thirteen and half pounds. 
‘After that, we played games, or cards, 
‘or chatted. We had a good time. 


‘ we met my aunts and father and 


‘On Saturday night Roy Lethbridge” 
invited my parents'and me to his party ' 


for Christmas and New Years. 

When one week was passed, | @: 
‘sad to part with my parents. On arriv. 
ing here, [ tound out that Belleville 
had deeper snow than Toronto. In 
the whole week I had a grand time at 
home. 


My Christmas Holidays 

Jack Harrison - 
On last'Tuesday afternoon the pu- 
‘pile. gos.ready and'went by train. The 
pupils who live in Hamilton, got off 
the train'and met their parents at the 
station. I met my mother and we 
rode\in a street car to my home. 
We saw a new station and it will be 
opened in February. This was my 
first visit home for Christmas since 1 
was.a small boy. 


On the morning of Dec. 24th, my | 
mother woke me up and told me to go | 


tothe butcher and gether alamb chop. 
I took my bicycle and this was my 
first ride in winter. [rode it, but I 


fell down and got up. The street.was | 
slippery but | kept on riding and’ 


bought the lamb chop. My mother 
and [ went to another store again and 


she bought many things but I'can not | 


remember what these things were. 
Inthe afternoon | went to James 
Matthews'place and we talked about 
what a good time we were having. 


At night’ James and 1 went to thej 


Victona Park and we skated there. 
Weigertainly had a good time there. 
On Christmas Day my mother 


woke me up and I was very much} 


surprised that pretty presents were on 
my bed. opened them hurriddly to 
see what I got. At about ten o'clock 
I went to the highway to meet my sis- 
ter who was coming from + Toronto. 
We walked to myhome and she got 
many presents. At dinner time there 
was plenty of food and 1 could not 
eat jas much as | would like. All day 
I stayed at home, enjoying eating can- 
dy, figs, oranges,etc and «alking with 
my parents and sister. My aunt and 
uncle came in that evening. We hada 
goodtime at home during the week 
end. 

On the morning of December 29th 
James and I went to the city. He 
bought a pair of hockey skates and I 
bought a hockey stick. In the after- 
noon we gut on the train. From Tor- 
onto to Belleville, the train did not stop 
and it took us only two hours to reach 
Belleville. We indeed had avery good 
time during the Christmas holidays. 


Nearly every day we © 


le station. They 
in and left the station. At 
‘station I got’ off ‘the train 
ly mother, Aunt Mary and 
teres ee took'me. to my 
iome. I was happy to meet m id 
Pan Tn oy se 
in iy {met my Aunt 
Beazer, aunt Bella, Duncan and other 
friends. I was very glad tomeetthem. 
I went to aunt Beazer’s house me 
was surprised to sec a large Ch: a8 
tree. . S 
On Thursday I received some love- 
ly presents. I liked them very mich. 
Thada good time at Christmas. On 
Friday night we had a Party at Mary’s 
house. [had agood' time. -In ‘the 
‘evening the boys and I had a’ great 
time snowballing one another. 
On Saturday night my grandmother 
and I went to a party at Bernard El- 
liott's house... Gladys Clark, Adele 


Lowson, Robert Robertson, Esther - 


and Margaret Bowen and some. other 
deaf ex-pupils came there too. We 
had a good time at Bernard’s party. I 
did enjoy my Christmas holidays. 


My Christmas Holidays 
« Ernest Maitre : 

We were very glad to hear that Mr. 
Fetterly would allow us\to go home 
{| for the Christmas holidays. 1 wrote a 
! letter to my mother and asked her ifs 
she would let me go home for the 
Christmas holidays. She allowed me 
to do so. I got ready to pack my clothes 
in my club bag- On December 23rd, 
we left the school at fifteen minutes 
past one and arrived at the station about 
thirty minutes.to two. We waited for 
the train for a little while. The train 
came along. We got'on it It ran very. 
fast. Some pupils who live in Toronto 
got off at the Union Station at. 5.00 
p.m. Weleft Toronto for Hai 
and many pupils got off at the statio! ir 
Hamilton. At 11 05 p. m. we arrived 
at Windsor and nearly all of my family 
met me there. They were very glad to 
have mie home for Christmas holidays. 
My brother-in-law took me in. his car 
and drove to my glace. We chatted 
with my people about the School. 

The next morning I had my break- 
fast. After that we went to the sitting- 
room aad chatted with one another 


wentto Detroit. We asyent throug! 

the tunnel. I was the first pupil of the 

O.S.D. to go through the tunnel. We 

went shopping there to get ready for 

Christmas. After that we went near 

the Family Theatre and waited for a 
le while. We met my brother. 


We went to his place on Second Blvd. 
: We had a nice supper there. 

After that my sister, Evelyn and ‘I 
went to P. J. Hoffman Fur Shop. We 
met my sister's boss there. We talked 
with each other. He gave me a nice 
Christmas present. I thanked hin: very 
much for his kindness. Se 

After that we went to St. Alphonsus 
| Church in Windsor to confession but 

the man told me that t e priest would _ 
not come to’church. My sister Evelyn 
went shopping in Windsor to buy many 
toys for my nephew Robert for Christ- 
{mas presents. We went home. | was 
| very sorry because I did not go to mid- 
| night mass. _ Next morning 1 went'to 
mass. I got many nice presents. J got 
a tennis racquet from my brother-in- 
| law and my sister. [ thanked them very 
much for their kindness. I would like 
to tell you more news about Christmas 
holidays but I have no time to tell you. 
I had a splendid time while I was 
home. [ hope that my mother. will 


next year. 


again. In thé atternoon Evelyn and | 


law. He was very gladtosee me again. ~ 


j allow me to go home for the holidays ~ 


. 


i 


GRO. F, STEWANT 
LE. MOIRISON - Ixsrructor wv PRINTING 


‘Canadian ik pubnichal solcl in the inter, 


mechanical work ia all done Ly the pupil 
approntioee umier the direction of our laste, 
torin Printing. z 


I ould any 
editor get out a paper that he 
speak well of? Weal ; 
and we say now, and we ill 
always be able to truthfully say that 


enheim, te New York. 


Amateur theatrical movies for deaf- 


Tho sub-cription price i+ one dollar a yoar_| 
payable In ud vance, 1 5 


ea 
Aidress atl sou 
THE CANADIAN 
BRIA EVILLE, ONTAL IU. 


Monpay, Fesruary 2nd, 1931 


Compensations 


A good many people are inclined to 
greatly sympathize with the pupils in 
this: and similar schools because they 

have to be sent away trom home to be 

educated. Of course this is a hardship 
in some respects, for parents and their 
children must sorely miss each other, 
and it is this sentimental plea that is 
exploited and urged as a reason for hav- 
. ing ‘day schools for the deaf in the large 
centres. But for these losses there 
are some splendid and substantial com- 

Pensations which will be operative long 

after the pang of separation is forgot- 

ten. Here is a good example or il- 

lustration, being a statement made by 

Superintendent Bray of the Wisconsin 

School: **If our whole faculty and me- 

chanical staff except the.chief engineer 
were wiped out overnight, the students 
themselves could run this institution. 
‘They would harvest the crops of the 
institution farm, feed coal into the 
boilers, run the’ entire kitchen, roast 
the ‘Thanksgiving geese, print the 
school paper (which they do already), 
tearip a floor and lay a new one, op- 
erate the laundry, and put the babies 
to bed—and do it all as if it were the 
grandest game in the world.”” 

This splendid and practical training, 
of wkich these are only atew items, it 
is obviously impossible to give in the 
day schools, and’a large part of it can’t 
be obtained in the children’s homes. 
Nor are these material advantages te 
only compens: Beyond a doubr 
pupils in a living-in school have an op. 
portunity to get a better train’ man- 
ners and morals and the courtesies of 
life than can be done in day classes, or, 

| many cases,even in the home. Here 
the pupils are under constant supervis- 
ion by people who have a sympathetic 
understanding of their mentality and 
modes 'of expression;,so that it is pos- 

ible, to an ‘extent that is otherwise 

possibl -, to inculcate right habits, to 
enforce the rules of health, to cultivate 
the spirit of good sportsmanship and 
community esprit de crops and help- 
fulness, and to develop the best attri- 
butes of body, mind and heart. Then 
our boys are not loafing around the 
streets till late at night, nor mingling 
with evil companions, nor being con- 
taminated with degrading movies or 
filthy ‘literature or blasphemous and 
‘obscene talk, to which so many boys 
at home are exposed to a greater or less 
extent, despite the utmost care of par- 
ents. ~ These remarks are not intended 
as an adverse criticism of the quality 
of the work done in the day’ schools 
for the deaf. “Ic may be quite as good 


as that done in the boarding schools as 


faras it'goes. The 
consists of the opp 


difference 
lunities afforded 


lines, for fitting the pupils to earn a 
livehood, for’ which no 
provision is or can be 
schools. 


made in day 


leationn ain aubmoript ions 


by the latter for training along practical. 


similar 


‘The Canadian is a good ‘paper. i 


The New York School forthe Deaf 
has a very fine library of 11,588 books,: 
not counting duplicates. Of these there 
are 4272 volumes in the pupils’ library j 
and 7316 in the main U'brary. To these 
four thousand books the pupils have 
free access at stated hours, the'benefi: 
cal results of which are:very marked. 


No doubt all of our readers made a 
number of good New Year's ‘Resolu- 
tions, and it would not be surprising to 
learn that some of these. have already 
been broken. As Young so truly says : 
of many people, they “‘resolve and re- 
resolve then die the same.”’  Buthere 
is one excellent resolution that all! 
should make and all can keep. | 
this—“‘no matter how often I may fa 
I will keep on trying.’’ 


Mr. McClure, editor of that excellent 
school paper, The Kentucky Standard, 
and for fifty years a teacher in that 
School, was recently presented with a 
Gruen watch by the pupils and alumni 
of the. School in recognition of -his 
valuable and greatly apprecivted. ser- 
vices. The donors of the watch must 
surely be canny Scots, knowing how 
to get double value for their money, 
for haven’t we been assured a hundred 
times that “‘It's more than a watch if 
it's a Gruen’?? 


‘The latest estimate of Canada’ s pop= 
ulation was issued recentiy by ‘the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
estimate was placed at 9,934,500, rep- 
resenting an increase of 137,700 over 
the 1929 figure. Divided by provinces, 
the estimate is as follows:— Prince 
Edward Island, 85,800; Nova Sc 
553,900; New Brunswick, 423,400}. 
| Quebec, 2,734,600; Ontario, 3,313, 
000; Manitoba, 671,500; Saskatch- 
e 882,000; Alberta, 660,000; 
British Columbia, 597,000; Yukon, 
3,700, and the Northwest Territories; 
9,600. 


Another egoist has compiicd and 
published a list of “the hundred best 
books,’* as has been done by several 
other persons. Anyone has a right to 
publish a list ofthe hundred books that 
he considers the best for his own use, 
But when anyone broadcasts a list 
which he avers to be “‘the hundred 
best books,’’ we feel resentful at his 
Presumption. Who is competent, or 
should assume that he is competent, for 
such a task? The absurdity is that no 
two such lists agree even approximate- 
ly. Of course there is no hundred 
books that are the best for everybody, 
For many, the reading of some of these 
listed books would be a comparative 
waste of time. The best hundred books 
for any person is the hundred that best 
suit his needs, his taste and his mental 
capacity. © But one thing is sure—the 
foremost book on every man’s list 
should bethe Bible, which, apart from 
i ious value, was, is and always 
be the brightest star in the literary 
firmament. 


mute audiences'are planned by Max |‘ 


Lubin, chairman: of th 
iterary committee, who has become a 
cametaman for this particular kind of 
production.—Daily Press, in the -AMt.: 
Airy World. = athe 


passing through Belleville’on Jan: 19, 
had an interview with Superintendent 
Fetterly regarding the date for the 
Convention of the Ontario’ Associa~ 
tion of the Deaf of which he is the Pres- 
ident, and they decided upon June 13 
to 16 inclusive. The Biennial Con- 
vention of the Anmterican Instructors 
of the Deaf will be held at Winnipeg 
on June 22 to 26, which ’Mr. Fetterly 
Purposes attending, and as he wants 
also to be present. at the Convention 
here, which would be impossible if it 
were held on June 20 or 27, it was 
necessary to fix upon the earlier date. 


a 
On fan: 20th, our Superintendent, 
H. B. Fetterly, M. A., left Belleville 
to spendtwo weeks. visiting a few of 
the most progressive schools for the 
deaf in contiguous parts of United 
States. He went first to the Roches- 
ter. School for two or three days, spent 
the week end at Ithaca with laugh- 
ter, Dr. Fetterly,- who is Practising 
there, then is visiting schools in New 
York City, New Jersey, “Mt. Airy 
(Philadelphia), Pittsburg, Columbus, 
and Detroit. His purpose is to fam- 
liarize himself as much as possible with 
educational werk for the deaf and to 
gain an insight into the means and 
methods employed elsewhere. He is 
especially desirous of finding out as 
much as possible about the equipment 
provided for trade instruction, the ex- 
tent to which this is carried un andthe 
relative proportions of time given to 
the academic and vocational 
and work in the various curricula. 
Mr. Fetterly’s ambition -and - purpose 
is to raise the standard: of trades * in 
struction and industrial training to equal 
that in the best schools for the deafon 
the continent. 


The Teachers’ Association 
The regulatmenthly meeting of the 
O. S. D Association of. Officers and 
Teachers was held on Jan. 14th, the 
President, Miss Deannard in the chair. 
The time was chiefly devoted toa 
cussion of the suggestive paper entitl- 
ed “‘Problems in the Education of the 
Deaf’’,which was given at the last. 
convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf by Dr. D. G. Paterson, 
Professor of Psycholugy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Miss Ford read the 
paper in full, and a very interesting in- 
formal discussion took place. There 
was general agreement with Dr. Pater- 
son’s views relative tothe need for a 
better classification of: pupils, so that. 
as far_as possible, each’ class. should 


acity. . : Stee 
_ Some of the teachers differed strong- 
ly from . Dr.” Paterson «jin regard to 
some conclusions he drew from certain 
tests made ‘by Day and Fusfeld in 
speech and lip-réading. The tests 
were strongly criticised as being very 


‘inadequate and inconclusive, and the 


Grooms, -while!|” = 


comprise pupils of similar.mental cap- | - 


ssught 
finger- 


The Pupils Attend Church 

Tthas been planned to have’ all of 
the pupils, except those too young to 
walk so far, attend a church of ‘their 
respective denominations, if. there is 
one in Belleville, every Sun lay’ morn- 
ing. The purpose of this innovation, 
and the'impression made upon the ob- 
server, is thus well expressed by the 
Ontario-Intelligencer, the city daily: 

“With city congregations yesterday 
morning the students) of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf worshipped, but 
members of the congregations would 
not have been able to distinguish them 
from other visitors unless mention had 
been, made of their presence. 
. “Congregations of the churches 
will hereafter every Sunday morning 
have with them’ scholars’ of the’ Ont- 


of Mr. H.’B.'Fetterly; Sup. 
of the institution; no interp: 
used. The students will go through 
the Service as’ other members of the 
congregation, absorbing as jmuch of 
the spirit of the service as possible. 
‘That will not be a small amounteither 
for the student of the school is of an 
unusually observant nature, his training 
developing ‘the eye to offset the handi- 
cap of theear. Through the eye much 
of the service will pass into the exper- 
ience of thechildren. They know the 
hymns which are sung, they have the 
Scriptures before them, ahd they can 
undoubtedly pick up a great deal of the 
sermon by observation of the move- 
ment of the lips of the preacher. - 

“Superintendent Fetterly has decided 
to have the scholars attend: in this 
manners as worshippers who can. ‘hear 
because he does not want the students 
to be treated as other than. the «nsual 
attendants on services. To put an in- 
terpreter :before: them would:-single 
them. our from the congregation.; Mr. 
Fetterley’s plan is actuated by the hope 
that they will more. andsmare learn . 
to move among the-hearing section of 
the community, (among whom ithey 
ultimately have to live and play . their 
part in life, personal, social, industrial 
and financial), in order that they may 
have no. feeling of j.inferiority when 
they come into contact “with « hearing ~* 
folk... aise tenes ay 
“Yesterday children attended’ ser- 
vices of the city church of theinchoice 
and demonination forthe :first time 
ander this trial. “At oneschurch the 
minister asked the congregation.mem- 
bers in any way possible.to. make the 
children feel at-home and to make 
them undegstand that they are. a part 
of the congregation.’?.. 


lorro:: ““The greatest hap-, 
is found in making others. 


Gallaudet College has been givena 
new $16,500 motor coach, 
christened” ‘Miss Gala 
Miss Elizabeth Peet.—The. 


Chronicle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Grooms 
and ‘their three fine children passed 
through . Belleville on Jan. 16 onthe 
way to Mr.Grooms'. parental home 
near Napatiee, to help celebrate the 
Golden Wedding Anniversary of his 
father and mother. % 


Last week Jack and Elinor Morri- 
son, formerly of the Vancouver School 
for the Deaf, enrolled at this Schook 
They, both seem very highly pleased 
with the opportunity offered by this 
School, to attain a thorough education 
under the able direction of our tea- 
chers.,,. 


The following item is taken: from 
the'Toronto correspondentofthe Deat 
Mutest Journal: 

“Mr. Allan Nahrgang, who went 
down’to Belleville to see his two sons 
at the school -at Christmas, is loud in 
his‘ praise of Superintendent Fetterly 
and his'management, everything being 
up-to-date arid orderly.”” 


Dora, Hedden,. Helen... Goddard, 
Alma Sanders, and Edrie Kinsella at- 
tended a tea with Miss Erma Panter 
»- Mallard’s on Catherine Street: 
The tea was held under the auspices 
of Christ Church, Anglican. 


On January, 20th, Kurvén Foster, 
Arthur McShane, Grace Dart, Beat- j 
rice: Matheson. Kathleen Gwalter, 
FerneSpencer, Margaret McLeod and; 
Julia, Anderson attended. a sypper at 
Vicgqria Avenue Baptist Church, and 
the, gpoual church meeting after the 
SUppFr, 


Abraham Hanna, ‘a former pupil, 
paid iis’a brief visit last week. Abraham, 
ives in Ottawa reports gbod times. 
Ye past few: years he has taken 
P¥rtinSthe amateur wrestling tourna- 
ments in Ottawa, aid under’ a capable 
mariager has won recognition. * He says 
that He has hopes ‘of‘entering the'pro-'| 1 
fessighil-ranks. °° 
In additian to Miss‘Fotton, to whose 
appointmient we referred iin’ our. last 
issue, Miss Tett has also become.a 
member of our:ietaff. ,. The. Ontario 


Intelligencer refers:to these «ladies as eoeaplabaneats er ike 


follows: “'One’of the changes made 
this session in the-work of the Ontario 
School forthe Deaf.has been:to provide |. 
for systematic all-day instruction in art, 
household science and manual train- 
ing. “This “necessitated. the: transfer 
from’ the ‘academic:-department of 
three teachers specially qualified for 
this Work. * The resulting ‘vacancies 
n_ filled by the appointment 
‘Totton and Miss Tett, both 
ef whom were experienced, successful 
and highly eéteemed members of the 
Bellaville public school staff."” 


*{ territory but athough the O. 


“ALsert Couttor 5 0. §.D.3 

On Thursday evening, Janua 15, 
the ‘Albert College senior hockey ears 
defeated the O.S.D. senior team on 
the'latrer’s ice bya score of 4 to 3. 


ons prevailed; 
dled. the gamé to 


Twexp Hic Schoot2 O.S.D.Srs.1 
On Saturday afternoon, January 
17th, the O.S. D. senior hockey team 
entertained the Tweed High School 
team. 

In spite of the mild weather the ice 
was in fair condition. 

In the first period the visitors tallied 
but in the second Cecchini on a Jone 
effort{put the teams on an even footing 
again. ; 
Soon after the opening of the final 
period Matthews was beaten ona long 
shot from the blue line. ~ From then 
on most of the play was in Tweed 
. D. for- 
ward line broke through ‘the defense 
time after time, McCutcheon’ in the 
nets for the visitors was unbeatable and 
the game ended 2 - 1. 

After the game, supper was serve 
in the main dining room to the boys of 
both schools. 

Our boys are-looking forward to a 
return game with Tweed and are out 
to win this time. 


Friday-evening, Jan. 16, the Inter- 
mediate boys under fifteen.years of age 
engaged the-formidable Y. M. C. A. 
team in. an exhibition tilt. - The latter 
team play in the Ki. Y.-league in the 
city. © y i i 

Both teams ‘put forth their best efforts 
and in the second’ period E.’ Cloutier 
scored on apass.from A. Fox. A few 
minutes ‘later the Y. M. C. A. team 
evened the count from ascramble near 
the net. The play continued fast but 
when the final bell rang the score was 
still a tie. 

* The boys of ‘each team ase to be 


complimented on the clean and sports- i 
‘manlike way they 
Eno penalties. 


played. There were 


10 S..D. Team : C. Haist, S. 
Kowalewicz, A. Shepherd, W. Bur- 
E..Cloutier,- A. Fox, E. Maitre, 
W. Scat, R. Lethbridge. 


In and Around 


Cooking Class. 
Anyone else? : * 


You can’t stump the boys when it 
comes to. making articles of furniture, 
they'll tackle anything with the neces- 
aryhelp. If your curiosity is aroused 
pay a visit to the carpenter shop. 


How-is your balance? Bank book 
or otherwise you ask. Well it’s chiefly 
equilibrium I’m speaking of, and if 
you want to try yours’ out, take a 
slide over at the girls’ residence. 
Here’s atip, take a cushion along. 


For one I'd like to sample the ac-" 


Part in printing the winter-sports and 
carni ‘Programes and ribbons, now 
it is up tothe weatherman to give us 
the right kind of weather. 


What's the paramount topic of 

Conversation in the Boys’ Residence 

these days? What! don’t-you'know? 

Well I'll tell you, it’s chiefly‘about a 

game in which you chase a Jittle piece 

| of rubber around-the ice. = 
iy 


If the Print Shop should happen to 
be favored with a linotype: it “might 
sound interesting enough for some to 
come cal and let the printer boys 


enlighten you ofthe fact that, type 
isn’t really made of rubber after all 


T'd say it was alittle early for -sew- 
ing, but not so the ‘sewing teacher. 

fake warning boys, try and stay’on 
your feet when sliding er you may 
have to learn how to embroider 
Patches. i 


Saturday Night, January the 17th, 
Group Three of the School, withthe 
appointed committee in charge, had a 
merry sleigh ride, coming back to the 
hool with rosy cheeks and healthy 
appetites, which were not appeased till 
thé last dog ceased to bark. a? 


Mr. Lally isto be complimented on 
his neat and orderly installation of the 
new Radio Ear. [really think he is 
slightly disappointed though, abour ir 
working so perfectly, as it doesn’t 
afford the chance that the old one did. 
to see how it really is pudtogether. 


to the ‘intense cold Saturday 
night, January 24th, the much Jooked 
forward to sleigh ride” Party, which 
group ‘four were to participate in; 
had’ to be abanded in favor of games 
imthe Assembly Hall, but did we have 
fun?” Well! Just ask any one of us. 


The interest in drawing seems to be 
quite general among the pupils, so 
don’t be surprisedif you should see 
your likeness looking at you in * your 
wanderings about the school. Now 
there is a suggestion for the picture 
tejuvinating Committee. * i 


« News from Hamilton 
" Well, the holidays are overand we 
are all getting settled again to work 
and ‘study. It was very nice to meet 
the pupils home from the’ O.S. D. 
for the Christmas vacation and though 
the week passed all too quickly it was 
avery ice change. | ° aa 

Mr. Charles Elliott of Toronto was 
in Hamilton on Dec. 28 and conducted 
the Ofntariv Mission Service at Cen- 

+h. A splendid sermon on 
1 Se ” was very much enjoy- 
j.ed by the very large number whg at- 
| tended. sf ‘ 
|. Miss Elizabeth Carter of Guelph, 
aod Mr. Alfred Penprase. of Windsor 
jattended Mr. Elliott's service and later 
took tea with Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
!Gleadow, at which Mr. Elliott was 
j also the guest of honor. 

Mrfand Mrs. Little of Windsor spent 
Christmas and New Year's with their 
‘daughter, Mrs. A. Quick of Hamilton. 

A very pleasant surprise was given 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Gleadow on 
Dec. 13th, when a number of friends 
called on them and took them comp- 
letely by surprise. A nice little address 


~ was given’ by Mrs. Carl “Harris in 


which’she’spoke for all the others of the 
appreciation they all fele for the part 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow have taken in 
the work ofthe past year. Mr. and 
Mrs: Gleadow were then presented 
with a very useful gift each, and after 
expressing their thanks as best they 


‘inter Boys have done their 


{ 


the. 
Hospital.” ee 
Mr, and:Mrs. Norman Gleadow 
entertained -a few friends. on. New 
Years’ Eve. - Four... tables. of ‘pro- 
@ressive euchre were played and two 
tables of other games “enjoyedi ubtil 
after the Old-Year had gone: out dnd 
the. New Year had. come in and every 
body wished every body. else 2 Happy 
New Year. - aaa 
~ Mr, and Mrs. Howard Breen have 
had ‘Mrs. Breen’s mother of Toronto 
ting them since just before Christ- 
mas. 
When the regular Sunday service 
| was over Jan. 4th, a report of the year 
was given by the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary and a very good sum was shown 
financially and the attendance for the 
Past year was also very good. ‘The 
class requested Mr. Gleadow to re- 
main: Chairman - for -another. year. 
The Secretary ‘and Treasurer also 
remain the same as last year. 


1 


The Hamilton Literary. and. Social 
Club held its first meeting in the! new: 
quarters secured for that ‘purpose‘.on 
the 17th of Jan. There was'a good at- 
tendance and it was remarked had. all * 
members or any visitors been present 
the room would have been onthe small: 
side buc however it will serve for the 
Present. . Bs 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Mayers of 
Detroit, Michigan, ‘were visitors’ hete- 
fon Jan. 11th and‘took:in our service. 
They were guests of »Mr.“and\-Mrs. 
Gleadow Tor tea. ~Mrs. Mayers is a - 
graduate of the-Minnesota School and 
Mr. Mayers isa graduate of the: Fan- 
wood School for the Deaf in New 
York. Both are a very bright and 
friendly young couple and their short 
stay was much enjoyed. They were’ 
on.their, way to Toronto to visit rela-* 
tives there: c ‘ 


* 


ne 
j ville School many years ago. He was 
of a very jovial Aature andi was, con- 
sidered one ‘of the most jolly and 
comical among’ the deaf. .He shad 
suffered fora time with ill health but 


‘elle 


his death was due to heart fai He 
was a member of the United Cigar 
Makers Union anid spent all fein 


' Hamilton until four years ago when he 
went to Toronto. He. was a member 
of the National. Fraternal: Society of 
The Deaf and Treasurer of the Brig- 
| den Literary ‘Society of Toronto. His 
| femaitis were brought to Hamilton for 
, burial. His death was a shock to his 
I many friends as it took place so sud- 
denly.. The funeral took place from 
the Dadsworth Funeral parlors and 
was attended by eleven of his Hamilton 
deaf friends besides a good crowd of 
hearing friends and relatives. _ He was 
the son. of the late’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hackbush and was born in 
Germany coming to Canada when very 
young. Heis survived by two brothers, 
Fred of Wisconsin, and August of 
of Ruffalo. “The pall bearers were 
August Hackbush, a brother, Gordon 
and Ernest Leaish nephews. and 
Andrew Waggoner. Rev. A. E. 
Sariderson of, Centenary. United 
Church officiated at the funeral home 
and atthe graveside. ‘The beautiful 
floral'sprays bespoke the esteem of 
friendliness, and frateralism and sym- 
pathy in which he was held. ; 


and return. 5 
On December 23rd about one hund- 
red and fifty boys and girls were ready 
to. pack. their clothes: Most of. us 
ea by train at2 EB We smite S 
at Toronto on time. Four pupils an ; i 
I got off the train. When ‘another | ” l left home early on December the 
train. moved away, | saw. Robert twenty-ninth. Arthe station, my friend 
Thompson there on his way to Luck- | Earl came to see me before the train 
now. A conductor led us tothe | Started. ‘The train left/at 6 20 a.m. 
Union Station where another train from | and arrived in Toronto at 10.30 a.m. | that morning. 
Toronto to Goderich was. _Wehad Teac i oe Union Saree for he home. 5 
a waitof onehour. “Ihe weather was } 20Ur IDGUCTOS sou. the sail 
very cold and it was snowing. ‘There | ain for Belleville. 1 arrived:-safely My:Visit-to-m Apne and 
was a big crowd in’ our own train. | #t Bellevilleabout 3 o'clock inthe after- ! Uncle for Christmas 
The passengers could hardly get|00n. I had/a good/time on my holi- Florence Langdon 
through the car, I felt very tired, so , ays for one week. One ‘evening when'l was home at 
I went to sleep on the train which Christmas at Home Christmas, my aunt phoned my mother 
eo Gh eee Bin, iene eee 
surprise: at Walter Wagester and! * » , ad my mother told her that she would. 
Norman Eickmeyer came to this sta-| ear echoed ee coreg tour | Then we got ready and father took us Serdonie : i 
tion'to see me: They talked with me ' Festerly let us go home fora Christmas | i Ou" car. We rode aboutthreemiles saw Jackie Coogan, Mi a 
for a little while. , Walter’ Wagester | week at home. Some ofus aes We! arrived at our’ aunt's) home sane Durkin N ‘Tom Sawyer,” 
gave mea presentof a preity tie and Ville at ewo-fltecn in theafrernoon and | ®20l and shook hands with my aunt | The stropolis News, and other good 
also a Christmas ’card. I arrived’ at ' Til gt | 284 uncle. “They were very’ glad | films. They were interes £ 
Goderich about thirty minutes late. |<; Belleyilfe. at | Pecause we could come to their place thanked Mr. Gordon for bis Kindness 
‘The train was late because there were | five-thirty-two in the evening pleat | We tele cold so my aunt took us ‘near | At night we went to the chapel and 
many. Christmas boxes shipped by ex-| = 7 got on the Canadian Pacific train | 2 St0¥°- Te made me very warm. ‘Then | #¥ William Haines, Joan Crawford 
press. .\ |for‘oronto and’ arrived at ‘Toronto | © Went into the dining- room and sat and Karl ‘Dane in'*’ The: Duke’ Steps 
Mother and my two sisters had come | about eight o’ clock. I met my mother | 0" bairs. Wehiad awonderful supper, | Out’. “Aesop. Fables,/* and other 
to the station. When wot off the | wha (tend, Me’ Peck, there, W. | Botatoes, pork, peas, cranberries, jelly | 00d pictures. \ They) were excellent, 
train, they were very much excited o,| waited there for a few minwes, and | Mit bananas, cookies, cake, dressing Last Friday ‘morning we’ played 
See me, and they said that they thought | later we got on another Canadian, Pe |20¢ other things, I'can’tremember all | hockey. ‘The score was 14'to 12 in 
that some thing had happened because | Gc train and left Torontoabouc mine. | at, we had for’ Christmas supper,’ -1 | favour of my team.” That night we 
the train Wwas'!'s0\4 late! Weiwent ‘| twenty-five o' clock for Sudbury. 1 did | Couldn€ eat it alll up. My’ two linle flooded the boy's rink.” The ice was 
my place. My two nieces had waited | noe sleep much on that train because [ | Cousins showed us many toys.’ My bard/and smoothie: : 
forme until I got there and’ they put | think that the ice was on the tracks on | *#*tf asked one of mycousinsifshehad| Last Monday aftergoon the boys and 
vi their arms around me. I hugged them | which thetrain runs and it made a yreat | *Ce" Santa Claus and she said that she girls who spenta week end’ at home 
because I was glad to see them. | noise, My motherand Narrived atSod- hadn’t because ‘Mamma’ gave ‘her | [oF Christmas, came back to. school 
They call me **Buster.’”” I’ was very bury in the morning at ‘six-fifteen'‘o' | Many Presents so Santa Claus did'not pun eng Shook bands wih our friends 
a surviieed or ghey kota me. II ch ie come o her lean She laughed at 
felt very tired so 1 went to bed. cousin Jean Jean brought me a large spe : 
On December 24th, I talked with | (ane me ree the eathes were {bowl of nuts and we ate many nuts,| Christmas at theO. S. D. 
mother, and my sisters about my School | waixing my ears were cold so I pulled | Ca%dies and oranges. ‘Then a man who J. G. Richardson 
and spors. On Christmas Eve, I! down my cap. 1 was surprised to. see | lives nextto my auntand uncle's place, | On Thursday morning about 6.30 
Went outside to get a small Christmas’ the snow deeper than I ever saw in | Came there and played a violin. My | o-clock Santa Claus cane Shs bois’ 
tree for the two nieces. My. sister Belleville. We wentto the New Amer. | father asked me if 1 could hear him | residence and he. woke the’ boys a 
told them to go to bed. I helped her | ican Cafe. After that we got ataxi’ to | Playing the violin and I' told him that | “They were glad to’ fee him, Teen 
decorste the Christmas tree. After) Garson. At home my mother told me | ! could. vanes ey had'seen him. After 
that, mother went uptown with me'to | hat I might decorate the Christmas| Later we were very tired but we had | hreaktast che Catholic. pupile we 
bay someting for the ares Just | tree. [did that and the tree looked |? nice time there. We wenthome. | church. About eight seaee went: to 
en my father came in with oranges, { . . ‘Carri 
candies and nuts for them. I had a|"""thegearmommon are asap. and| MY Cliristmas Holidays | ihecland cated some presente_‘0 
big surprise for them the nextmorning. "found many Riccahiueder thet tree. Norman Sero 10.15 o'clock all of us meses the 
My sister told her daughters the night: “In the afternoon my father and 1| , Last Thursday was Christmas Day. | s.cembly-hall/and we waited for Santa 
before that a real Santa Claus’ would | went to play on skiis. We had an en- | Afterbeing in the assembly-room in the | Cjays te cometocetiembelaive 
‘ia comets fee them the following morn-' joyzble time skiing. moran ae emed oy Lar the presents to us. Tectsec nieseat. 
eee ing. On at nooy my father ask- | *heboys” and girl’ residences. About| Afrer being in'the Assembly-hall, we 
On December 25th, my nieces edif 1 would like eet en the trainto Jeane o'clock Mr. Lill and his ‘sons wene to the residences oN 


woke up about 5 o'clock before Santa ahevci Ft came here to take me and Cecil Mur- c; 
Clmis came. I wokeup at 6 o'clock ie snac ‘My talsen did rex get cb his tell for the Christmas holiday, tospend | Ua Ceres, Or bors and | oNpt 
and pretended to be Santa Claus.’I } train because he had to work in’ the |00€ day at Mr. Lill’s home. Mr. O" |: the Belle “Theatre to, see’ Jackie 
was very much disappointed because © mine. My mother, sisterand I wentto Gorman had told us about this before. Coogan int‘Tom Sawyer? it was 
they had taken their presents,but they Sudbury, We went to the''Princess” |. Mt. Lill took us and we rode in bis | 5 very. interesting picture. During 
ae very'much suprised to see Santa theare. The name of fhe movies were. Packard car fromthe O.S.D., through | iK¢ evening we were in the Assembly- 

laus. One of them pulled the white **jncle Tom's’ Cabin’’ and the | Belleville to Corbyville. We stopped | hallto see the movies: ‘The ‘pictures 
hair off. my chin and they knew me. ' *‘Queen of the Northwoods.” The 3t Mr. Lill's home on the Moria! were’ “*The Duke Steps’ Out? and 
When they called me \"Buster’’, my  SPrincess’! is not a: talking theatre: River. After a while we played hockey | two ‘comics and they wete very good. 
i a mother, sister and father woke up, and We enjoyed it very much. _, with his three sons. Then’ we went aS < 
ai, uated at ine pests my white hair ; My mother hopes that Mr. Fetterly thste and ested in the Seng oa a 

vas gone. In the evening aman in- will Jet the’ pupils ter we inner. e ate turkey, ili: 
Vited my sister andme to go inhiscar weeks eaten ws iad ily, mashed potatoes, gravy, peas, Tord and Day Walingace 

to a dance pavilion in town. There to get home because [ have neverbeen =SP2fagus, nuts, apples and oranges. ; . ‘ G. Clark 
was a big crowd. They danced tll 2 there for seven years. I enjoyed my hen we rested, reading the booksfor We have heard that ‘Lord and Lady 
o'clock. I felt sleepy so we’ went back Christmas holidays athome very much, little while. ; Willingdon willleave Canada and go 
home to ‘sleep but the man wanted to I left Sudbury on Sunday night about Mr. Lill told us that we would go to India. Lord Willingdon will be Vic- 
ie us in the car to another dancé* ten o'clock for Toronto. [left Toronto !0Fa ride around the country. We went _eroy of India. He will “leave Canada 

louse. We went intoit but could shout two o’ clock and arrived in Belie. Out and rode in his car. Then we left on January 16th, I would like him 0 
not go there because it was full of’ ville at hve o'clock, . Corbyville and ‘travelled along the still be the Governor General of Cana- 
people. So we went back home. a _ roads through Foxboro to Stirling and danow. Heand his wife are very 

On the evening of December 26th, | My Christmas Holidays turned to Campbellford to the Trent fine and nice people. We are lucky 
1 went to the theatre to see the talkic Goldie Macnab Canal. We went along the roads be- that we have seen them. The Earl 
“Abraham-Lincoln” which was very On December 23rd, the pupils were side the Trent River through‘many of Athlone may be the Governor- 
interesting. After that, my family allowedto go home for Christmas. I hills to Frankford and turned to Cor- General of Canada. I hope that the 
went to another dance pavilion. { got ready and went to Trenton with byville. We enjoyed ourselves on the people of Canada will like him: 


because we're not all togeth- 

iny other. We are not very well 

mM, but no boy or girl could grow 
‘well!and strong without us!?” 

1 s“Are there any more witnesses?”” 

asked the Judge. “‘If not, we will hear 

y What you have to say for yourself now, 

Mrs. Coffee Por. 

But Mrs. Coffee Pot hung her head, 
looked ashamed, and said nothing. 

3 then, since you will not defend 

yourself, Mrs. Coffee Pot, I declare 

the’ case ‘in favor of Mrs. Milk Bot- 

tle,*” and Judge Kitchen Clock closed 

court. ‘Junior Red Cross. 


Court in the Kitchen . 
By Jessie Esplen 
+The kitchen was in an uproar a- 


gain. id gracious! what a racker! 
Sleepy old Mr. Kitchen Clock could 
stand’ it ‘no longer. ned his 
€yes and looked around. ‘Yes, justas 
he ‘had’ expected—Mrs. ‘Coffee Pot 
and Mrs. Milk Bottle were arguing 


Alike by seaand land ; - 
For all the lovely colored things 
Mate’ by @ Master's hand, 
But more: than blue or rose or gold. 
Thank Him for eyes that may.behold. 
- ~~ Blanche Kerr Usher. 
————————— 
> © Winter Fun 
~ By HelenG. Campbell ° 
Oltawa,, the Jovely ‘capital of our 
country, has on all sides of it hills and 
valleys famous <for their beauty. The 
boys and girls who live here love these 
hills, especially in winter when they are 
covered with snow. 
Here there’ is' no dread of cold 


Courtesy on the Street 
A man, in crossing the street, had 
almost reached the street-car track, 
and the on-coming car began slowing 
down. But the gentleman shook his" 
head at the motorman, and the car 


in. 
“My, this a cold place!"” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Coffee Pot. 

“Oh, “* retorted Mrs. Milk Bottle 
“You are so particular!’ You always 


jeeeeeee 


wenton. I heard the operator say 
J ink you,’’ and I suspect that he 
wihed more people were that thought- 
ul. 

Forethought and_codftesy ‘on’ the 
street would make life easier for us all. 
The other day I wasina hurry to keep 
an appointment, but four people who 
had stopped squarely on the curb block- 
ed my passage urt:l the signal light 
changed. If it is necessary to talk to 
anyone on tht street, we owe it to oth- 
ers fo move to one side out of. the way. 


Do not 

Let us hold a Court 

and decide this question once and for 

all. “ Now, Mrsz Milk Bottle,’ what 

have you to say for yourself?”” 

28 "Judge Kitchen’ Clock, I claim'T 

am the best friend of babies, boys and 

girls and even grown-up people, too; 

especially when they are sick. I put 

tuses in children’s cheeks and puke 

he 


walk abreast on crowded streets, Often 
it inconveniences passers-by, espec- 
ially some one coming up from the 
rear whom the ‘“‘traffic blockers’? do 
Not see, i 

Loitering in doorways, particularly 
when rain is falling, is ao injustice to 
everyone who has to pass in and out. 
Either go into the building or out on 
the street—get out of the way. 

Ké&p to the right—and particularly 
when carryinga bulky package. Carry 
it in your right arm, it is more out of 
the way in passing people 

Obey literally every regulation of 
streef traffic, every order: of traffic 
officers. Treat the officer with every 
respect, for his life's far from easy, | 
and he is doing you valuable service. 

Cultivate good manners on the street; 
commit no discourtesy that-you would 
not be guilty of induors. Do not pass 
between pictures or reading matter and 
those who.are examining them, if pos- 
sible to avoid it. If you have to doso, 
ask pardon; Treat women and girls 
with the same special respect that you 
would accord them if they were your 
best friends. =. 

You,owe it to youself and to your 
home city to be particularly courteous 
to strangers. When you are asked the 
way to some street or building, don’t 
ignore the request or answer carelessly. 
Really try to help, be accurate. If the 
inquirer is a lady, it is perfectly proper 
for you.to approach the nearest officer 
with herand do the questioning for her. 
Be kind, courteous, and quiet, help in 
every way youcan. The test of a boy’s 
true breeding lies largely in his treat- 
ment of strangers.—L. E. Eubanks. 


Surely Santa packs his sleigh with 
skis when’ he comes’ to Oita for 
haven’t half the children who live here 
begged 'for'a pair! He must becare- 
ful abo » $00, for skiers in Or- 

“tawa are all'ag There is a pair for 
Master Donald just long enough for 
him to touch the tips with his fingers 
when he'stands up beside them. 


t | have to give them. 
well,’’ said Judge Kitchen 
Clock, “‘We will hear what the Good 
Health Fairies have to say.” 

There was a flutter and a rustle of 

Master'Donald bas never had skis | wings, and soon the room was full of 
before—he is only’ seven— but Big] the prettiest, happiest, fairies any of 
Brother who takes all the steepest hills | the kitchen folk had ever seen in that 
undertakes*oteach him. Donald is | house. 
almost too excited to eat. But: thi: They wasted no time, for almost 
will never do! It iscold ontside and j immediately ’ one fat little fairy lushed 
mother has made a lovely ‘hot thick | forward, took Mrs. Milk Bottle by 
soup which’ she says will help to keep | the hand and said to Judge Kitchen 
herboyswarm. — It tastes good, too, | Clock:—‘‘I am Fairy Butterfat [ 
with slices ‘of whole wheat bread and | make milk taste better, and, more than 
it is followed by a creamy rice pudding. , thar, 1 keep girls and boys warm and 

Bundled up with warm suits, wool- | make them grow.’ 
len stockings, sweaters, mufflers and|- ‘‘Fine,’? said Judge Kitchen Chick, 
mittens, the boys start out for the | ‘’And has Fairy Butterfat any little sis- 
fist lesson... Donald’s feee.feel heavy = ters or brothers who help Mrs. Milk 
with thethick high boots and long ski». | 
He takes,one step, rolls over in the 
snow, and thinks he will never. beable 
to rise. -But brother helps him and 
shows him. how to balance, to take a 
step and'slide a little before putting the 
other foot in. front. - Soon he has’ the 

knack’’and is able. to - pash himself 
along with his ski: poles making hi 
arms do partof the work. \ 
At first they try on’ the level but 
later they try a little grade. - Donald's 
fect seem to go much faster than the 
rest of him, “He falls but he is not 
hurt and he-tries again. This time 
he manages and brother shouts “Atta 
boy" Which makes Donald proud.” 
Cold?-No. ‘They are tingling and 
warm and happy. 

‘The first lesson is over for it won't 
do to get too tired. So.homethey go, 
Sager to teil about it —an¢<with ‘such 


iT 


id Sugar Fairy, coming 
‘I'm not very big but I love 
liale children. They love me, too. 
I help people keep warm; and milk, 
which» Mrs. Milk Bottle gives, is a 
food I have blessed.’” 
“Ys there any other little fairy 
wishing to speak?” asked the IJpdge. 
‘Fhere was a slight rustle, and a 
tiny voice ~.was heard to-say;— 
“Yes, I'm Protein: Fairy. = 1 
muscle to make: people strong: Boys: 
* who eat what'l bless can play football 
{Sana baseball—and hockey. Little 
girls can run fast:and jump far, and 
4 doagreat deal to help Mother. {can 
work best when boys and girls drink 
= about three glasses of milk every day.”’» 
i, ““The*nexr witness, please,”” In 
Fesponse to this call from the Judge, 
litle Lime Lairy stepped forward and 
appetites. There’s a wonderful smell: said:—~‘I help Mrs.: Milk Bottle, too. 
inthe kitchen, for mother is preparing 1 make teeth,—good, white, firm 
Supper, great bowls of hot milk toast, teeth—and I'buildbones, too. I put 


t 
y 
c 


f 


Once again Canada has beaten the 
world in the quality of its wheat at the 
great Chicago Exhibition, the highest 
award going to Mr. Herman Trelle, 
of Wembley, Alberta. In the last 
twenty years, Canada has won the 
world’s wheat championship sixteen 
times. Eleven of these sixteen winners 


ignoramuses decry. 


More than 1wo personsshould not | hi 


Suggestions is this: 


down, i 
And still fluttered down the snow. 
I stood and watched bythe window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries af snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


T thought of a mound in swect Auburn _ 
Where a jittle headstone stood;* 
How the flakes were folding in gent 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, . “‘Father, who makes it 
snow?" 
And [ told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 


‘Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 
‘That arched o’er the first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so 
high. 
I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 
Flake*by Hake, healing, hiding 
‘The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, _ 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!*’. 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed 

er; 
And she, kissing back, could not 
know = 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening sirow. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


‘The Way to Health 


Eat less, wear less, scold less, worry, 


less, talk less,‘ preach Jess, practice 
more. 


Chew more, walk more, sleep more, * 


smile more, read more, think more, 
and you'll live longer and be much 
happier while you live. 


. And the interesting thing about these’ 
They cost much 
jess money. “If they werfll expen- 


sive plans or extravagant fdeas, you 
would probably adopt them, pay the 
price, and call the advice cheap at any 
cost. 


—Silent Partner. 


He'll Do 


“He'll do,”’ said a gentleman de- 


cisively, speaking of an office boy who 
had been in his empioy buta single 
day. % . 
**Because he gives himself up entirely 


“What makes you think so?’” 


10 the tas< in hand. | watched him 
while he swept the office; (and al- 
hough a procession with three or four 


brass bands in it, went by the “offite 
while he was at work, he* paid'no at- 


ention to it but swept dm as “if the: 


weeping of the room weré the“ only’ 


hing of any consequence on thisearth 


at.that ume. 


“Then I set him to addressing 


some envelopes, and although there 
were-rtot of picture papers and’ other 
papers on the desk at which ‘he sat, 
he paid no attention to them, but kept 
right on addressing those envelopes 
until the Jast one of them was done. 
He'll do because he is so thorough 
and in dead earnest about everything.” 
You: may be so gifted that you can do 
alm-st anything; bur all thatyou do, 
were British immigrants, whom some | do with all vour heart and strength. — 


Packet. 


a 
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We should drink alone at the purest springs 
We should lore with lifetime's love fa an 
hour, 
the hours were few; 
We sienld rest, not for dreams, but for 


fresher power 
_ Te be and to do. 


We should waste no moments in weak re- 


gret 
If the day were on | 
<-If what we remember and what we forget 
* ‘Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves 
set ie 
T or to pray, * j 
Ando be what the Father would have us! 


be, 
d but a day. 
sas canhary Lowe Disince’} 


Is it Worth its Price? 

"Since very early in the history of 
mankind, gold has been considered of : 
great value because of its. purchasing 
power. Not only are people teady to 
work and toil to earn it. or its equiva- 
lent in silver, greenbacks, property, 
stocks and bonds, but they are ready 
to take amazing risks to find it in ore 
and gold dust. t 

Teis claimed that at the present time 
there is about $9,000,000,000 worth 
of gold in man’s possession. ‘This 
represents a vast amount of wealth, but 
economists tell us that all the gold 
that taken out of the earth is not worth 
what has actually been spent in the 
pursuit of it. Life-times have been 
spent hunting for go!d without finding 
it. Much money has been paid out sink- 
ing innumerable shafts into rugged 
mountains which have never’ given 
forth any pay dirt. ‘ 

Any one wandering among the lonely. 
places of our own Rocky Mountains 
would be sure to find many, many scars 
onthe hillsides, where some prospector 
had broken the surface of the soil, and 
perhaps blasted the granite, without 
finding any wealth at all. Occasionally 
a mother lode is struck, or gold in pay- 
ing quantities is found in placer min- 
ing. Such finds are usually announced 
to the world as a bonanza, and there 
is then a great rush, as in the days of 
the California Forty-niners or the 
Alaska Klondike. 

Sometimes those fizding the gold 
keep it secret thatthey may profit them- 
selves handsomely and selfishly over 
long periods. 

But even counting this precfous met- 
al, if all of it in the possession of man 
were piled up in a golden mountain, 
and all the expense represented in 
searching for gold in another moun- 
tain of cash, the second mountain 
would be a good deal larger than the 
first one, ard that doesn’t take intoac- 
count the suffering and the lost lives. 

Yet the search for gold goes on, 
even when people know fullwell that 
they must go forward, when the time 
comes, into another life, without being 
able to take so muchas a single golden 
coin, a single ornament, or so much 
asa toothpick that gold had purchased, 
along with them. 

Before wesdevote time and effort to 
any pursuit, itis a good plan for us to 
ask ourscives whether itis worth the 
price we will payfor it To be sure 
everything is not to be weighed by 
money returns, but everything should 
he weighed by a consideration of 
“Value Received.”” 

There are many people who spend 
hours upon hours aside fromthe cash 
which it costs, in certain types of 
pleasure, or, as they express it, in 

“having a good time."’ Business men 
play golf, and often they need that very 
exercise in the open air to counterbal- 
ance a sedentary occupation within 


the 
™: 


may not, 
“We need to 
question: 

broad 


rs ‘ 
or isit merely 


~| typeof enti 


ceptably?, Isit a method of using up 


jour leisure which~ will ‘help us in 


some way to be more efficient and to 
filla larger place? 
‘*All work and no play makes Jack a 


~\dullboy,’” according to the old maxim, 


but there are some kinds of play which 
are not a helpful form: of recreation. 

Recreation should be re-creation or 
2 form of development and. atonic, 
mentally and physically, so that when 
we return to our serious business of 
study or employment we shall be 
better fitted for doing work than ever 


“before. 


Any so-called recreation, - or use of 
leisure time, which leaves us dull, 
languid, — dissatisfied or lacking in 
interest in our work, is not worth 
what it costs. —Onward. 


The Value of Persistency 

About three-quarters of a century 
ago a young man just arrived at 
turity, after searching the city throu; 
for work, entered an old inn at Bir- 
mingham, Eng. and sat down faint and 
exhausted .on a wooden settee. He 
had spent his Jast penny in purchasing 
aroll. He had no friends in the city, 
and work there was none... ‘ 

The whole: world seemed to be a- 
gainst him. Only a month before ‘he 
had been a grinder of cutlery in Shef- 
field, and though his pay was small it 
enabled him to live. Buta depression 
of trade had thrown him with hundreds 
of others, out of employment, and, 
after searching vainly for something to 
do in-his native city, the young man 
had wandered to Birmingham with 
only a single shilling in his pocket. 

Weak, hungry, and despondent, his 
impulse was to cease ali endeavor aud 
lie down in despair. But the youth had 
good stuff in him, and ashe sat discon- 
solately. with his head bowed in his 
hand, one of the loungers in conver- 
sation with a friend gave utterance to 
the adage: an 

““ Rome was not built in a day.’” 
The expression caught his ear and 
stirred his heart with new resolution 

“I'll not give up yet.‘* he cried, 
striking his fist upon the table in front 
of him. “I'll ery again and trust in 
God whatever happens:’” 

Invigorated by his rest he left the 
inn and sought work, and before night 
he had obtained a place in a bucket fac- 
tory. His wages were smali, but by be- 
ing ecSnomical he managed to save 
several_pounds. Soon afterwards he 
made the acquaintance of a young 
lady, who with her brother, was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel pens. 


They were the black ** barrel’? pens _ 


and were very stiff and scratchy com- 
pared with the quills which they were 
intended to supersede. As’ cach pen 
was clipped, punched and polished by 
hand they sold at enormously high 
Prices. 

The young man became interested 
in pens, and, being anatural mechan- 
ic he soon devised an improvement. 
This was to cut three slits in 4 pen in- 
stead of one. The idea carried out at 
once gave an impetus to the trade. He 
next turned his inventive mind in the 


§ men, engaged — 
in the manufacture Gillowt’s steel pens, — 
Joseph Gillott lived to amass a for- 
tune, and his pens are sold all over the 

world. The price of one steel pen 


concel 
definitel; 


when he entered business would buy |" 


nine “hundred by the time of his death, 
Inthe works that he ‘established five 
tons of steel’ are used daily and one 
hundred and fitty’millions of pens are 
manufactured annually. Before he 
he visited the oldinn where he stopped 
‘on his first arrival in Birmingham, and 
purchased the rickety old’settee” upon ! 
which he sat in the time of his despon- 
dency sc many years before. In his will ; 
he devised it to his children, with the i 
condition” that ‘they should always 
ler of the’ 
humble beginnings of their fortune. 
—Selected. 


Cast a Line for Yourself | 
A young man who was ‘“‘down’ 
Jand out’’ stood listlessly on a bridge © 
Watching some anglers. He was poor 
and dejected. Seeing a basket filled ! 


ra 
—The'Classmate, 


English as a’ World Language 

Iu'the year 1801 the number of 
people’ whogspoke English’ was only 
twenty-five millon’ by 1880: it it had 
grown to one hundred and. eleven >| 
millon; to-day it is used by over two 
hundred millon and is ‘rapidly incres- 
ing: More than ten per cent uf the 
world’s population use English as their 
only language. 

By 1950, if nothing unforseen oc- 
curs, English will:be used’ bytwice as 
many people as any other language, 
and by the year 2000 it’ will be the 
means of communication’ between 
one-quarter of the inhabitants of the 


i 


_with fish, he sighed: “‘Now, if I had © globe. 


these, I would’ be happy. | could sell; 
them at a fair price and buy food and’ 
get a lodging-place. m 
“1 will give you just as many and 
just a3 good fish,”” said the ‘owner, wha, 
had chanced to overhear the words, | 
“if you will do me a trifling favor,”?; 
“What is that?’ asked the other. ! 
“Only tend this line till I come t 
back; I wish to do an errand.” i 
The proposal was gladly accepted. , 
The old man was gone alongtime. | 
Meanwhile the fish snapped greedily at 
the baited hook,and the young mai lost | 
all his depression in the excitement of | 
pullingthemin. When the owner re-! 
turned he had caught a large number. 
Counting out from them as many as 
were in the basket, and presenting 
them to the young man, the old fisher- 
man said: “‘I fulfill my promise, from 
the fish you have caught, to teach you 
that whenever you see others getting 
some thing which you desire, you 
must not waste time in foolish wishing 
but casta line for yourself.’’—Selected. 


The Right Emphasis 

“‘Teall depends on where you put 
the emphasis,’ said anotably cheerful 
and influential person the other morn- 
ing “* [ used'to read it, ‘A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth,’ and that 
helped me toward making the most 
out of alittle. But when I beganto 
read it with the emphassis on “things,” 
then I really began to see the value of 
life.” 

The truth is, we have to get our- 
selves above and’ beyond “* things.” 
The Lord came into this world that 
we might have, not “‘things,”” but life, 
and that “‘more abundantly.”” What 
all of us really desire isa satisfying and 
rich life, and when we have come to 
realize that that life does not consist 
in “‘the abundance of things,”’ we are 
almost within reach of that substantial 
abundance of happiness which is able 
to content us. 

“Things”’ are not to be gotten by 
us all’ and the lack of them, or the 


More than that, since English is 
being taught in the schools of, almost 
every civilized country, it seems’ cer-° 
ain by that time more than half the | 
world’s population will be able to read 
English. There can be hardly any 
doubr but that, in course of time, En- 
glish is bound to become the world 
language. The English speaking 
people control all the Australian Con- 
tinens, nearly all the North American, 
and much of the African and Asian. 
‘Their prospects for growth. in num- 
bers and wealth are unapproached by 
any other language group, for Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa are clearly 
destined to become populous powers. 


, Taken collectively, the Aifferent na- 


tions and commonwealths have. prac- 
tical command of nearly half the 
world’s surface and more than half its 
resources now available. Their sense 

of duty should equal their pride of + 
Power, and if they rise to their res- 
ponsibilities their influence will indeed 

be potent. 


Jean Valjean is the the name of tlie 
hero of Victor ‘Hugo's novel «‘*Les 
Miserables.”’ . He is represented as a 
convict of great strength and courage, 
befriended by a good bishop who gives 
him food’ and lodging; the man’s 
criminal instincts are still strong, how- 
ever, and he repays the kindness of his 
benefactor by’ stealing his silverplate 
He is arrested while making off: with 
it, and is brought back to the bishop's 
house by the police. The good bi- . 
shop pities him once more and secures 
his release by detlaring that the silver 
articles he is accused of stealing are his 
—the bishop’s gift to him.“ Convert- 
ed by this act of magnaminity, Jean 
Valjean afterwards rises to a prominent 
Position as a great manufacturer and 
municipal officer, but his: former life 
having been discovered by his enemies, 
he is bitterly persecuted, and suffers 
many trials, under which he. exhibits 
grear heroism and endurance, and fin- 
ally dies in peace, 

© 
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V burst into tears: 
1 “I can’t eat it Miss, I can’t. 
off the piazza, little Twill take it to Ma if you will let 


|. To Miriam's astonishmentthe child 


But -your‘mother. 
me. 


“Put on this heavy coat, Alice,’’ 
she said “‘and we will go straight to 
1am going with you 


‘To think that I 
have to Jeave my 


can't eat till she’s had some. 


“You are right, she shall havi some 
soon. Putthese shoes and stocl on 
and tell me all aboutit. But first, what has Been ugly and 


is your name and how old are you. 


turned to her easel.” Bending over to 
pick up the brush which had fallen to 
the floor, she noticed that it was lying 


had given it to her but vesterday, and 
Miriam's face grew scarlet as those 
words in the midst of the text stared at 
her and seemed so big and so black just 
now. “‘Unto one of the least of these, 
my brethern," the card said to her over | 
and over: As though ing to get| 
away from its silent rebuke, she snatch- ; 


ain’t got the money to buy a doctor. 


eyes again and yet again: ‘‘Unto,one | 
ne a cent per ‘pound. 


of these." 

And she! she had done nothing! 
Her opportunity had come to her, 
had sought her out*even on her own 


| washi: rm Clean. 


had to thankful for, and how little good 
“shall do it yet!’ she cried as she had done in the world And the 
she rushedto the door. Ishallfind her she thought of that poor little girl in 
and bring her back and tell her how sur- “the next room, of how she trudged 
ty-ham. Ishalltellheramashamed three miles to the dumping grounds, 


and the tears came into her eyes 


‘ rags one by one from the trash, trudge 
home with them, wash them, dry them 
and after it all receive perhaps a half 
cent! And she who sat at ease in her 


A short distance down the Avenue 
the penitent Miriam espied a queer lit- 
tle combination of torn shawl and cali- 
co trudging along half. carrying, half 
dragging a large bag filled with some 
solt material. <2 

“*Come back little girl,’” she called 
as she ran down the street and as the 
child turnéd to obey, Miriam noticéd 
that the bare feet were blue with cald 


{ leisure she wished at her command, all 
‘the money she could spend in her 
purse, everything tat heart could wish 
around her, she had grown angry and 
turned the poor waif away from the 
and the ragged dress beneath the shawl door before even giving her a chance 
was very thin. to ask for help. 
*“L was mean and cross to you and How the ‘resolutions crowded one 
i am so sorry, and I want you to for- upon the ouher as the large basket 
aiveme and come into the house and grew and grew until it was filled and 
let me give you something to eat.’’ heaped as high as she could heap it— 
Vor a moment the little girl stood still ‘ith scraps and rags and bits of cotton 
and ‘stared at Miriam in a doubrful cloth. Fi 
manner as though after having been ~ ‘'Hereare some rags that won't ne 
turned away from the house she could to be washed, Alice,’’ she said as she 


hardly believe what she heard. <4 returned to the library and began mak-f Joseph! but I'l! do 


Don’t look at me like that; Q, ing them into a bundle. | don’tsee for 
don‘t,”? cried Miriam. ‘You make. the lite of me, however, how you will 
me feel meaner than ever. Comein- ™anage them, there are so many, 
to the house,’? Then without aword and—, 
the “little beggar girl’? crossed the Miriam stopped short as the con- 
threshold from which she had so re- flicting thoughts came rushing to her 
cently been’ turned away, and followed mind. Couldsheduit? What would 
the banker's daughter into the cozy her friends say? Then the carriage 
library. “was out, and she would have to walk. 

Miriam left her alone, returning At that moment, ‘in the heap of ashes 
after a few moments with some bredd_ there on the hearthstone, she seemed 
and butter and hot tea. ‘‘Here, sit to see quite plainly the words, “‘Un- 
down by the fire and eat this—it will to one of the least of these,”? and her 
do you ‘good.”? mind was made up. 


She ain’t had nothing to eac since yes- 
terday morning. - Lam hungry, but I m 


\. “My. name's Alice Wayne, Miss, | 
and ‘I am’ thirteen years old and I 
picks up, over to Reynolds’ dumping 
see It's so far away you know | 
and Ma, she was so sick with the lung 92 
fever licould not leave hee lonsi ana pee ne 
—and I thought maybe I might find 
directly across a’ small white card upon | S°M€ Fags as people in the big houses 


* . wanted to throw away or burn. You’ i i i 
which was printed atext. Her teacher | anc 10, (pf ‘averto Norwood’s and (ae, bicker, trudged side by side. In 


buy bread for Ma. She won't never be 
well no more, Ma won't, ‘cause we 


didn’t mean no harm when I come, | ~ 
iss, but [ knowed if the rich folks’ Ajje, 
had any rags they'd be clean and [ 
wouldn’t have to take so much time to 


ed it up and. threw it into the) fire but | Wash “em and dry "em like I do them ‘row of a shabb: lly, she turned and |. 


" as I gits in the dumping grounds, and 
the Hmneaiea pei oter me Gated (260 | coata have more Gave we waiter Mi 


‘ofthese’ Fi m their’ And then if the rags is clean, Norwood + What a bare and ch 
= gt y ashes} Biv: hen found xtath 


ashes, 
those Warde Onto one orihe i s|—and ‘they, gits 30; dirty’in the trash 6 pale and il ‘There was fio fre on 
Peace tae brid cart you know. It takes a powerfull 


and [ shall ask her forgiveness.” of how hard she must work to pick tlfe , “‘it will make you better." The eyes 


cozy room, day after day, with all the | 


andJhelp you carry the rags.” 
“You, Miss, vou guing with me— 
j€,-and and you such a high lady and 
iP such—.”” 

Aa am nothing. but a plain girl,’” 

‘oke in Miriam, “‘a plain girl who 

ye tude and is sorry—so 
sorry for it. Come let us be off.” 
A ragged sleeve sought the eyes of 
thelitle beggar girl and her voice 
trembled when she spoke. 
III think you be one of the 


Down the avenue, each bearing a 
large course bundle, Miriam Renfroe, 
the’ banker's daughter, and the little 


the heart of the city Miriam disappear- 
€d in a grocery store only to reappear in 
afew minutes with several packages 
{ which she added to her bundle of rags. 
Down one street and up another 
¢ Wayne lec her companion. Fin- 
ally, pausing in front ofa shabby old 
building, —the very shabbiest in the 


said simply. “This is home, Miss, 


"and began to climb the rickety stairs. 


the desolate héarth; there was sc: 
covering on the’ heap of straw which 


!she ransacked the closets and chest thecold, newspapers were stuffed in 
threshold and she had impatiently thrust , for rags, she was thinking as she had the sash of the one window which | What a day it was! It is impossible 
ic aside. How'selfish and thoughtless neVer thought before irrall the fourteen served to light the room. _Everyth 
and how unkind she had been! Mir-| Years of her existence. For the tirst looked cold and bare. Miriam quic! 
iam covered her face with herhands time she realized how many things she ly set her bfindle down and from it 


s 
depths she took a small flask. Then 
kneeling down by the straw bed in 
the corner, she bent over. the invalid 
and held some sweet wine to her lips. 

“Here, drink this,"" she whispered 


opened wearily and the patient wascon- 

scious of her surroundings and drank 

but did not speak. The' woman was , 
| indeed _very weak and ill and Mi 


realized there was no time to lose. 
, Tearing off a_ bit of wrapping paper 
she took a small pencil from her purse 
and wrote a short message.” She then 
ran down the long stairs in such haste 
"that she almost upset a small dirty-faced 
urchin who was peering at her from 
| below. r t 
“Do you know Dr. Wijfy?”” she 
asked. 5a 

“Yes  sir—ree—bob—held his 
horses many atime. “He vacci—.’’ 

“I will give you a dollar if you ‘will 
get him here inside of an hour,”’ inter- 
rupted Miriam. js 

“A whole dollar! Jehosophat, 
and away like 
the wind Sped the dirty-faced urchin 
‘on: his mission. 

Up the’ alley a man was carting a_ 
load of short wood. How lucky! A 
word from Miriam and the wood was 
soon heaped into corner of the long 
dingy hall upstairs. 

Then quietly, so as not to disturb 
the invalid, the two yirls went to work 
with a will and in a short time a bright 
cheery fire was blazing upon the hearth 
and Alice's mother had been strength- 
ened and refreshed by acup of hottea. 

To Miriam's delight Dr. Wiley 


Where is God 
In the hush of evening's gloami 
In the roar of breakers foamin 


Whereis God? 

In the sunset fires) burning, . 

In the glow of day returning, 

In the silence and the yearming, 
God is there. 


Where is God? 

In the winds the forest rending, = 

In the skies above us bending, 

In the earth’s stars toward heaven tending, 
God is there. 


| Where is God? 
| In the temple sweet and holy, 
j In the paths of meek and lowly, 
In the hearts that trust him solely, 
God is there. 


found the patient's condition less ser- 
| iousghan she had thought. With pro- 
per care and nourishment she would 
live, he said. He would come back 
to see het every day and she should 
lack nothing that would aid in her re- 
“Had she not had medical 
n to-day, however,”” he added 
it would have been too late.’’ 
Proper care and nourishment, and 
she would live! 


e 


n' ter git well, 


Miriam ran back to her room andas formed the sick bed; and to keep out} You're goin’ ter git well, and the tigh- 


lady did it!"’ 


to say just how many journeys the dirty 
faced urchin made to different parts 
of the city, but when the afternoon 
came, the sick woman was resting 


of good warm clothing. The wi 
dow panes had been put in and every 
thing Miriam could think of had been 
done torelieve Alice and her mother. 
and to provide for them untilythey 
could proide for the themselve: e 

In the west the sun went down. ‘‘I 


m shall come back td-morrow,"? said 


Miriam as she bent low over the sick 
woman. ‘‘And I hope [ shall find 
you much better.”’ A feeble eimacia- 
ted hand stirred on the~coverlet and’ 
in awhisper came the words: ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye bave done it unto one of 
the least—."” 

“Stop, stop.’’ cried Miriam. “‘I 
can't bear it. can’t. All my life U 
have been thoughtless and ~ selfish. 
Until to-day 1 never knew what life 
means, butI have found out now, and 
from to-day I shall live!”” 

During all those years that followed, 
while the banker's daughter was 
spending her life in the nuble work of 
helping the poor, comforting the be- 
reayed and administering to the sick, 
Miriam Renfroe never forgot that 
moment which she always regarded 
asthe happiest moment she had ever 
known; that moment in the dismal at- 
tic when the ragged little beggar girl 
had thrown herself down by her starv- 
ing mother’s side and buried her face 
in the straw and between convulsive 
sobs asked God's blessing upon the 
kind “highlady’? whohad come and 
saved that mother. —The Schoo! Hel- 
per. 


quietly in a soft clean bed with plenty 


i id 3 
But the life that sin 
Never 


had stricken = 
as high again, 
But the bird with abroken pinion = 
Kept another, from the snare; 
And the life that sig ha stricken 
Raised another from despair. 
Each loss has its compensation, ! 
‘There is healing for pain; 
Bur the bird with a Care pinion - 
‘Never soars as high again, 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


The Radiocar 

Except in very rare instances, it is 
impossible for the deaf to have their 
normal hearing restored, but in recent 
years various instruments have been 
devised that enable many to hear who 
are ‘not totally deaf. The most success- 
ful and satisfactory of these is the radio. 
taf, a quite recent invention, which i 
capable of a‘ variety of ‘uses, and is 
especially adapted to schools for the 

+ deaf. Some three years ago one of 
these was installed at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf and proved tobe a 
very helpful device. Its’ main defect 
was that it was attached to the electric 
wiring and was therefore subject to a 
great deal of interference on account of 
the extreme sensitiveness.f the micro- 
Phone. Moreover it hag only twelve 
outlets, which unduly circumscribed its 
possible utility. A few weeks ago the 
latest improved radigear. was installed, 
with attachments sufficient for twenty- 
five pupils. This is equipped with its 
own battery, which obviates the trouble 
of electrical interference. At present 
this will be used by several classes in 
rotation, and, if it meets all expecta- 
tions, it is probable that next seasun or 
the following, a class of suitable junior 
pupils will be selected and the experi- 

‘ment made of catrying on th 
schdol course through the m: 
one of these remarkable inst-uments. 

The Western Pennsylvanian thus 
describes the « origin, purpose and 
modus operandi of the ridioear: 

“When Alexander Graham \Bell 
was teaching little deaf Mabel Gardner 
Hubbard, experimenting on an instru- 
ment which he hoped would help her 
to hear, he little dreamed that his 
crude product was atelephon., one of 
the greatest inventions of all ages. 

When E. A. Meyers of Pittsburg, 
a successful young lawyer, began to 
lose his hearing and turned to'manu- 
facturing where he thought he would 
be less handicapped, he found his 
handicap greater than he expected it to 

_ be. His handicap became heavier and 
heavier. He tried every remedy and 
every hearing device, Shut off from 
his friends in their social intercourse by 
still greater deafness, he decided to uy 
radio, then young;-as a means of en- 
tertainment. The radio sets then in 
use had their limitation for him. He 
though he could improve upon the ra- 
dio in his home by building one-bener 
suited to his deafened condition. His 
effort was a definite success. Several 
of his hard-of-hearing friends per- 
suaded him to build special radio sets 
forthem. It was not long before he 
was in the radio business, calling his 
own invention the radioear. 

“Now so deaf he could neither use 
the telephone nor carry on a satisfac- 
tory business interview, Mr. Meyers 
took his radioear into his office and 
after a few alterations he could both 
use the telepone and interview callers. 
Gradually he developed an instrument 


slow to recognize’ th 
invention for their membe: 
defective hearing, 
“The radioear cabinet, about two 
feet long, one and) a lialf feet wide 
and’ one foot deep coi @ number 


| who have 


The’ microphone: is ‘highly. sensitive 
and is remarkably free’ from\reson? 
ance. In’the’ reproduction’ of sound 
the amplification is all ‘that can be 
desired with the absence’ of the dis- 
tressing distortion so familiar to radio 
fans. i 
“Those who are familiar with the 
ordinary aids to hearing are surprised to 


ial which can be regulated'to-wait the 

needs of the slightly deaf and those of 
the very deaf is a part of the equip- 
ment. With the teaching set, which 
has, for schools for the deaf, twelve 
‘outlets, cach pupil gets the teacher's 
voice and his own hy means of an\ear- 
phone and the dial control by whichhe 
can regulate the aniplification to suit 
his own needs. This is a valuable 
characteristic of the machine, for no 
two persons are handicapped by exactly 
the same kind and degree of deafness. 

‘Teaching correct speech is one of 
the most difficult problems in theedu: 
ation’ of deaf children, the partially 
deaf as well as the totally deaf. With 
the radivear the child can hear his own 
voice and that of his teacher. Then 
he can make comparisons which will 
enable him to correct his own speech 
more easily. ae 

“*A certain type of the radioear has 
a phonographic attachment by which 
music or the speaking voice, taken 
from records with an electro-magnetic 
pick-up is amplified with the micro- 
phone-It is quite probable that standard 
fecords made from especially prepared 
lessons on different subjects by skilled 
teachers will eventually be at 
The type of radioear containing the 
phonographic attachment, is the one 
best suited for use in schools for the 
deaf.’” 


Deaf Happy Despite Han- 

dicap 

Declaring that the deaf have a hap- 
py philosophy apd an ever-bubbling 
sense of humor, Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long, principal of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf, has refuted a statement 
made by Dr, Parkes Cadman, in his 
last Sunday's radio sermon, that “‘the 
deaf are prone to despair.’’ 

Dr. Long, one of the outstanding 
figures in the deaf world, has thor- 
oughly studied deaf people, and has 
held offices in their organizations for 
more than 25 years. 

“All bunk!”’ he exclaimed, in 


School forthe Deaf. Such enthusiasm! 
If the'deaf were ‘prone to despair’? do 
you suppose I would have been devot- 
ing my’ time to campaigning for the 
sign langu: ‘pure and undefiled’ in- 
stead of slang signs? 

The deaf have such’ an efferves- 


cing sense of humor that they are con- | i 
stantly, inventing ‘slang’ expressions in; 


the’ sign language instead of talking the 
muente speech I learned from Gal- 


ets 

“And ‘so cach year [ offer a silver 
loving cup as prize tothe student mak- 
ing”be best 10-minute speech in the 

m language. On’ the! platform I 
always use my very best sign vocabu- 
1 But sometimes in _ private 
I joke a litte myself.’ ; 

Though Dr. Long bas not heard a 
sound for’more°than 40 years, his 
spoken English is excellent. 

“I gauge my pronunciation by vibra- 
tions which T feel when I speak,’” he 
said. —The lowa Hawkeye. 


Kindness Misjudged 

We do not always recognize real 
kindness when we see it. Sometimes 
we are almost\ ready to accuse our 
heavenly Father of indifference to our 
needs, when the very things we resent 
are the proufs of his love. There is a 
story of a Montana stage driver which 
illustrates the seeming harshness of 
what in reality is the truest kindness. 

The’ stage was on its way from 
Deer Lodge to Missoula, and w: 
passing over the Flint Creek Hills, 

| The cold was so intense that the 
only” passengers, a woman and her 
child, were in danger of freezing to 
death. The driver saw that drow- 
siness, the first stage of freezing, had 
fallen upon the woman 
coat around her, but her blood seemed. 
only tocreep through her veins. Then 
he grew very harsh, and seizing her, 
drew her out of the coach and left her 
by the roadside. 

“Oh, my baby !’? the woman cried, 
her motherly love asserting itself. But 
the driver cracked his whip indif- 
ferently. The stage moved on, and 
the ‘mother ran after. For nearly 
two miles the mother followed in 
Panting pursuit, and then the driver 
stopped thestage, took her in, and 
again wrapped his coat about her. | By 
aclever ruse he had warmed her blood, 
and saved her life. i 


Ordinary Children. 


I Jike ordinary children quite as 
much as I do the extraordinary ones. 1 
Fejoice when! discover.a star but there 
is something very wholesome about the 
rest of the group. Their acceptance of 
life, of lessons and teachers and marks 
and games and discipline, gives one a 
feeling of stability. The country is safe 
so long as it rests on that foundation. 


*He put his- 


istilll'in knickers. 
the sturdy three-meal- | 
is as likely to bec ighly 
fespected member of his community as 
the genius, 8 Haber 

‘There was aboy in one of my classes 
who moved along: placidly enough. 
He ' was redheaded and once ina whi 

y: be le, got into a 

Sometimes he won’and some- 
times he did’ ni He’ took’ passing 
grades and was graduated at ‘the end 
of th That did not seem to trouble 
him at all.”He' went to college ‘and 
was the’ ‘same>ardinary lad passing 
along with the great grou, graduating 
this time well up in the middle’ of the 
Class list. He is one ‘of the highest 
authorities in a department’ of law, 
none better. Just an ordinary man 
doing extraordinary work, 

‘The “great body: ‘of childen go 


*|shrough school as) ordinary children. 


Whey’are graduated from®high school 
as ordinary children. © They go out 
into life just that, ordinary.folk. Why 
wish them to be anything else?’ Next 
time you are worried about what your 
child isto do to distinguish himself, 
look about you at the people’ in the 
street, in the rain, in church, at the 
theatre, wherever you see them .at 
work or at play, and remind yourself 
that youare one of these. You are 
an’ ordinary human “bring without 
claim to genius, witho im to. dis- 
tinction. Are you happy? 

Few extraodinary people fiave the 
appiness and © peace that. ordinui 
eople have. If a child doeshis d: 

work, if he plays hard, sleeps well, 
passes his grades fairly well; he is an 
ordinary citizen. Be ‘content with 
that and do not make yourself and the 
child unhappy w: he was some- 
thing else—a movie staror what you 
wish. "He is better as he is.—Dr. J. 
W. Jones, in the Ohio Chronicle. 


In an address to boys and young 
men in Toronto, Judge Mott gave a 
valuable bit of counsel when he advised 
them to read poetry as a refining and 
elevating influence in life. 

“Like music and art, he said, this 
form of literature exercised a Profound 
and subtle influence on the morals and 


as one who had a lifetime's ‘experi. 
ence with boys, that he could not give 
them a better suggestion than that they 
tead from some good book ‘at least fif- 
teen minutes each day. The’ pocts 
of all races had been powerful factors 
in swaying the emotions and spirit of 
the people. Often, he declared, poct- 
fy was truer than history and more 
ethical in its motive, 

Let me ask you,’” said the Judge, 
“‘not to let a week of your younglives 
go by that you do not read something 
from the best poets, even though it 
may be only a line or two.'’ 5 


some nuts in bags. 
them, 


men} ‘Then we came backto the resi- 
dences. At 10 o'clock we went to the 
Assembly-Hall.’ Santa Claus gave some 
toys tothe children, ‘Then the big girls 
helped: the “supervisors give many. 
Christmas boxes to the’ pupils. The 
pupils went to the dining‘room. We 
hadichicken, gravy, mashed’ potatoes, 
peas, doughnuts, some fudge and wal- 
nuts, oranges and apples. Some of the 
pupils received Christmas’ cards from 
their deaf ‘friends. I received five 
Christmas cards from my friends. 

Last’ Friday afternoon everybody 
went to the city to the movies at the 
Belle Theatte. It was called ‘Tom 
Sawyer."? It is good and interesting. 

Last Monday afternoon the pupils 
returned to school. I was very glad to 
meet my chums again. I did not enjoy 
myself at Christmas because I was un- 
able to go home. 


“Byrd’s Trip to the South 
Pole” 
Ernest Maitre 


I would like to tell you about Com- 
mander. Byrd’s trip to the South Pole. 

About one month ago we asked Mr. 
Fetterly if he would allow us to go to 
the Belle Theatre to see the movies 
“Byrd at the South Pole.’? Hz allowed 
us to go. We were very glad because 
the pictures were very good. About 
6.30 we went the boy’s residénce to 
change our clothes.” After that we 
walked in line to the city with Miss 
Ford and Miss Deannard. When the 
movies hegan, we saw Commander. 
Byrd talking in the ship about Amuns- 
den and Scort. Amunsden was the first 
man to reach the South Pole. Scott 
wae the second man, but he was lost 
when he was returning home from the 
South Pole. . 

In 1928 Byrd make plans to start to 
the South Pole. He put his airoplane 
in the ship and left forthe South Pole. 

He and his men sailed on and on for 
several weeks. The days became very 
dark. Soon he and his men could not 
Go any farther in his ship because the 
water was frozen and the ice was too 
thick. So he and his men disembarked 
and began to make a small house in 
which to store some food..Two men 
of his company started a flight to: the 
South-Pole. They loaded a few boxes 
of food in their airoplane. They had tq 
come down, and were lost for some 
days, Byrd heard on the radio about 
his men, So he flew and searched for 
them. At last he found them and took 
them in his airoplane. “They were all 
/* _ safe. Byrd has flown to the South-Pole, 

and also to the North-Pole. He" has 
flown across the Atlantic Ocean. He 
's a great explorer. 


The New High Commis- 
sioner for Canada 
Kurven Foster 

In November Hon, G. H. Ferguson 
Was appointed by Mr. Bennett who is 
the Premier of Canada now. Mr. 
Bennett appointed him to be the High 


shen. 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Jean Green 


Long ago an old woman and Jack 
edonafarm. They hada poor, small 


He is quite young, 
ughters. 


and two dai 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Rose Benedict 


were poor as his’ father 
Jack was an idle boy. 
always loved him” 

One day his mother said to Jat 
“We have no’ bread here and no 
money.”’ Jack’s mother wanted Jack 
to $ellacow. Hetold her that’ he 
did'not like to sell it. His mother 
went toa village to buy some bread and 
meat. A man came to his place just 
then. He asked Jack if he would 
like to have some beans. There 
were pink, blue, red, and bright green 
beans. Jack had never seen such 
beansin his life A man gave him 
some beans for his cow. Jack said, 
“Thank you.”’ Jack’s mother was 
notglad because he had sold their 
cow for a bag of beans. His mother 
took them out of his hand and threw 
them out of the window, and they fell 
in the garden. 

‘That nightthey had no_ supper. 
When they went to bed, the bean- 
stalk grew very fast, and Jack saw it. 
Then he climbed up the beanstalk. 
He walked quietly and a Giant’s wife 
saw him and she asked him what he 
wanted. Jack told her that he was 
very hungry. She heard her husband 
coming and told Jack that he must 
hidein a barrel. The Giant sat on 
the chair and told her to bring him a 
He got golden eggs from it. 
Then he slept and Jack took the 
golden eggs, hen and a bag of money, 
and aharp from him. Jack climbed 
down with them. The Giant heard 
and searched for him. Then he saw 
him climbing. Jack gave them to 
her mother and took an axe to cut 
down the beanstalk. The giant fell 
down and died. — Jack’and his mother 
became rich and they were very 
happy. 


“The Snow-Sled” 
Rene LaTour 


In winter the boys played .hockey. 
It had been snowing for along time. 
James, Dennis, William, Wallace, 
and I were very much disappointed- 
because we could not play hockey. 
We did not like to shovel the snow off 
the rink. 

Alter some days Dennis made a big 
toboggan. Its length was nine feet. 
He was very busy getting it ready for 
Sunday afternoon to go fora toboggan 
tide. He told William, Wallace, and 
I that he was going to let us play on it. 

On Sunday morning the weather 
was very cold, and it was snowing. 
James and I went to church. We 
got back home at 12.30 o'clock. 
After dinner we asked Mr. O' Gor- 
man if he would allow us to go tothe 
woods to play on the hill. Mr. O° 
Gorman gave us permission We got 
warm clothes and carried the tobog- 
gan. We walked to the woods about 
one mile. -We put the toboggan on 
the hill We rode on it and slid over 


was dead. 
His mother 


the hill for along nde. We rede on 
it many times. We were very tired 
and went back home. We told the 


boys that we had a good time. 


the beanstalk. His mother sat crying 


alone. 
When he climbed it, hesaw a 
tiful house. He walked slowly 
and’ went into the house. An old wo- 
Man was surprised to see Jack. He 
toid her that he was hungry and had no 
food. She helped him hide in a barrel 
from agiant. The giant came home 
and sat at the table. He told her to 
bring a chicken and a gold egg, harp 
and gold. She ran and got them and 
gave them to the giant. He scolded 
the chicken,and-told it to lay. Then 
Jack walked softly and stole all-his 
things. Jack dropped the money and 
«the giant heard. He woke up and saw 
him climbing down the tree. #The 
giant fell and died. Jack reached home 
Safely and he was able to have a very 
beautiful house for his mother. Then 
he played the harp and fell asleep. 


Christmas at Home 
+ Bogdan Agopsowicz 

About a month ago Mr. Fetterly 
said-that he would give us permission 
to spend a week’s holidays at home. 
I wrote a letter to my. father and 
mother telling them about this. On 
December 23rd most of the boys and 
girls left Belleville by train at 2.18 o’- 
clock and arrived at their homes. 

At Windsor I met my father, sister 
andbrother. They were very glad 
to seeme again. We went to a 
street car to ride to my place. My 
mother allowed Helenaand me to go 
through a tunnel from Windsor to 
Detroit. Then we went to the Deaf 
Club - Many deaf ex-pupilsmet me 
‘and shook hands with me. They were 
glad to see me again. Helena told 
me to goto the Deaf Club's Assembly 
Hall. Santa Claus was there. He 
gave me four gifts and [thanked him 
very much for his kindness. 

On December 25th my_ parents 
gaveme eight gifts for Christmas 
Day. I thanked them very much for 
their kindness. We had two chickens 
arid many other foods which were 
very tasty. 

The next day I went,te the Wind- 
sor Arena with six boys to seg Wind- 
sor and London play hockey. 
was agreit game. Wehad a great 
time during the holidays at home. 


Christmas at Home, 
Alma E. Sanders 
!On December the twenty-third | 


arrived safely at Windsor at 11.05 presents. They were pretty things with ,. 


p.m. My mother, father, sister Cora 
and.uncle Fred met me at Windsor. 
We cameto our home and | was very 
much surprised that my mother de- 
corated all the rooms and saw « lovely 
Christmas tree. I chatted with my 
people. In the next morning my mo- 
ther, brother Charlie and I went to 
thedoctor. I had avery bad cold sore. 

Early on December the twenty- 
fifth we awakened and went down- 
stairs and enjoyed to open the boxes 


other Beatrice and 
went to skate on the rink burmuch of 


- | the ice w: We had an 
 |time. At night my relatives and 


friends ‘came to my house and we 
danced. | We enjoyed doing that. 
On December tke twenty-seven 


my. brother-in-law Arley, sister Cora _ 


and I went fora ride in a Bus under 
the tunnel to Detroit. That was my first 
experience in a tunnel. The tunnel 
seemed very ‘nice. The next night 
my relatives’ came to see me ‘before I 
Teturned to school. 

On December the ewenry-nigth we 
left Windsor ‘at 9°05 a. m: and we 
arrived safely at Bellevi 
m. Thada good tim 
Now [am busy back at school once 
more. 


Christmas at the O.S.D. 
Zellick Shiff 

On Tuesday afternoon the school 
was closed. Many of the pupils went 
home for their Christmas holidays and 
staved there for a week. 

On Wednesday the pupils who 
stayed here on my side played hockey 
against the boys for practice in the 
morning and afternoon. After that 
Wwe were very tired, but enjoyed our- 
selves very much. 

On Thursday morning the small 
boys woke up early because they want- 
edtosee Santa Claus and what things 
he putin their stockings. About six boys 
carrie¢ boxes to the chapel before the 
pupils all went there to get them at 
10. 15 a.m. They «were very anxi- 
ous to open their boxes. Inthe after- 
noon I went with Glen Harrison to 
skate in the Belleville Arnea. There 


skated very very’smoothly- At’ night 
we all went to see the show in the 
chapel which was very interesting. 

On Friday morning a few boys piay- 
ed badmington in the senior dormitory 
In the afternoon we went to the city 
to see the show in.the Belle Theatre 
j which was called ‘‘Billy the Kid.”* 
It was very good. 


My Christmas Holidays 
“Grace Dart 
| On the twenty-third of December 
most pupils went home for their Christ- 
mas Holidays and stayed there for a 
week. +* - 
{ left Belleville at 1].42 a. m. for 
} Smith’s Falls on the C.P.R. and arriv- 
fed there at 2.00 p. m. and met my 
Parents at the station. 
!~ That afternoon and evening my 
‘ mother and I went down town to'shop 
for some presents. “The weather was 
good and cold® It snowed.“On Wed: 
nesday morning we were busy wrap- 
! ping up the presents. In the after- 
| noon we went down town again and 
to my sister's place. 
! On Thursday my parents and I went 
to my aunt Dora’s place for Christmas 
dinner. We had a very good dinner 
and had lots of tun there. 

In the afternoon my friends and I 
went to the arena. We hada jolly time 
on Christmas. 

Before going to my aunt's place I 
woke up early and I opened’ many 


which I was so pleased. 

* -On Saturday mother invited some 
relatives to our dinner. We had three 
chickens, mashed potatoes, lemon pies 
jelly with cream, and several kinds of 
cakes. We had a jolly time there. 

The next afternoon my mother and 
I visited my old aunt Mary in the pub- 
lic Hospital for a while after that we 
went to Mrs. Lousie for a visit and also 
to Mrs. Hislop. After that ‘I went to 
Mrs. Ferguson’s. : 


wasa large crowd of people there. Wee 
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FON tice alte tnnte sab ae subsoriptions: 
THE CANADIAN _ 


z evi 
RELLEVIGLE, ONTAIIO, decadence, or sp 


noone He ever a ‘into - the Duty 
. ny ‘or excellence of character, or it “Depart, for ye did noth. 0! 
> Monpay, Fesruary 16th, 1931 Or keoWwledge!- cI hetan a a oie % Depart, forye did = 
man on earth started at zero, and all}: 
One Plus Oue Equals Ten | he somone eee ceauieds one” pet Pane 
thematics the exact sci- | #¢ 4.me, by much study and research. eee OCs J 
satvscoll mathemaue mt figures and The Book thus describes the process: but one lamp by. which’ my t are ‘ Of course 
forelae is, though, when’ figures} FOF precept must be ‘pon’ precept, | guided, and that is che lamp of experi-. perature, of Canada is 
and statistics are used by rival political | precept upon precept; line upon line, | ence. | know no way of judging of the that Of United States, but this country 
candidates or parties, they seem to be | !in¢ upon line; liere a little and there | future ‘but’ by the’past. can‘ hand out some great ‘Surprises to 
the most uncertain or inexact of | all | 2 little. ‘ Which ‘is one of these common down-south’ visitors. To! provide a 
thine : Ean: sence nE to ihe ace daaaee ae nelmuoloay we 
ie nis » pathway is the experience ol ers, ope luring the period of the 
however sad ak ne eehers cast | very cls late Ouran Seltel for | etal by ourselvee as recorded in “vention, Winnipeg wil give. oncof 
ivities, the principles, rules and axi- | the Deaf has been organized into a history and biography; another is the warmest receptions, the temperature 
ORY junior Red Cross Club, the ‘rules_of | wisdom of the ages stored inthe world's. having been known to vu up there: to 
greatbooks. Then we'are told of yet 100° in the shade. Away up beyond 
another guide, the best, surest, safest the Arctic C ircle, at the mouth of the 
of all: "Thy Wordis a lamp unto my Mackenzie ?River, the’ thermometer 
feet and a light unto my ‘path’ No has registered atemperature of 101", 
one who has followed this guidance while the lowest temperature ever re- 
has even gone far astray.*’ corded on the Arctic Coast is not so 
ey et a as ied in some good sized’ towns 
in the northers states. 
* Daniel Webster, the great Ameri- f Pisa 
can statesman and’ eloquent orator, p 
never said truer, words than these; 
“If we abide by the principles: 
taughe in the Bible our country will go 
On prospering and to prosper, but ifwe: 
and our posterity neglect its) instruc- 


two put ten 
elsewhere 


Seldom ‘has ‘a movement growii'so 
fast or spread so far ax has the ‘agitation 
for improved vocational training in our 
sancatiocal ee Te was'only a! few 
i rf ort years ayo that men of foresight 

fer seats ae ane etd romero ope 
whelm us and bury our glory in pro- Views turned their attention and ener- 
found obscurity.?? gies to the industrial phase of the work 
ss si and launched a’ drive for more and 
meta tek better vocational training facilities. As 
interesting and inspiring maga The following words of wisdom are a result, school magazines from almos 
gactinumber contain nevreveral stories rom our excellent contemporary, everywhere carry announcements and 
helpful charac The womative and “The Virginia Guide: : pictures of new industrial buildings, or 
SOR a SSE dana we doa'e knew ‘ofeny | ~The teachers who thinks that buildings in process of erection or ap- 
better ty cents worth of good rerdincs good d scipline isto preerve go-dor- propriated for. 
and it should be in the hands of every 4¢ris mistaken. Disciptincisameansby Another result of the interest that 
member of the Junior Red Cross which an improvement in the condi- has been awakened is the general sub- 
y tion of the pupils may be secured. Itis stitution of the word *‘vocational’’ for 
= = not a punishment nor a bringing back. “‘industrial,”” a small item, apparently, 
“A white lie,” it’ has been well. from directions, but the leading of but significant evidence that members 
said,"” is likea little nail in « tire, Ie them in right paths. | The war Sty of of the profession are giving thought to 
Jn no sphere is this principle. more js sure to work its way into the inner a teacher should be, ‘Do it thus.’ and more dignified training. 
essential and effective than in a school tube and cause a blow out.” We not, “Do not do it. 5 Vocational training has been the sub- 
such as this, fora staff, all'the mem- wonder who coined the expression, | 19 be able tu keep the proper dis ject most discusced at recent conven- 
bers of which work together in hearty “A white lie'?? A so called whitz. Cipline in one’s class is the first exsen- tions, and The Vocational Teacher has 
and harmonious cooperation, can ac- lie is just a cowardly kind of black lic. tial’ of the teacher, and if he does not 


s multiplication of 
sults by ithe addition of cooperative 
effort is as certain as it is that one plus 
one equals two in material things. 

s principle applies with unfailing 
assurance in every sphere of human 
activity. The Master recognized it 
when he sent out his di bs two by 
two. Paul recognized it, for when- 
ever possible he always took’ Timothy 
or Silas or Barnabas or some other | 
worker with him on “his evangelizing 
tours. 


‘; Aatd ~1, come forth to carry on the discussion. 
complish very much more chan would BERN Eersete and Great fore wil and keep up the interest, 
be possible if this condition did not Samad follow and failure will result in the ‘ : 
exist’ The O. S. D. isfortunate in If we are satisfied. with our work, end.”” Our larger schools have appointed 


this regard, yet in this as in all other we cease to improve. Hunger is a; fn ze es 
things we doubtless have not yet at- sign ofhealth. Ifa teacher, or any Oral tne cera nonal deparinents. 
tained unto perfection, ‘one else, nee that Ie is satished: amit The production of oil in Alberta is some of our schools,’and old. courses 
i ue wong pron tne, sae roa ‘ile rapidly increasing and that Province have been changed to fit the demands 
AS Ba ute cals oe praere atl taeillgoon becorie ant important factor ‘of the modern industrial world, 

‘There isa picture that represents Proeress we ar DU EGIG sted iin irvsrmsty aah very essential All this is a splendid start, but as yet 
selfish, fatuous ambition. A young S107 We must suffer. product. In 1925 the number of barrels only a start, toward the perfection “all .« 
man is riding a‘swift and powerful produced was 168,643; in 1927, 332, 
steed. His mantle is flying behind in 


ic 3 in schools are striving to attain. 
t : Z 2 133; in 1929, 999, 152; in 1930, 1, —The South Dakota Advocate. 
the wind. His face is aglow with avid Life consisteth notin what we have, 404,700. 5 


desire and anticipation .His eyes flash. or even in w! at. we are. Life is, or So 
He is consumed with eagerness as he should be, ‘not static, but dynamic. 


seeks to grasp the prize. Before him ‘There are two kinds of enetgy—po- An Editor's Confession On Monday, the 2nd inst, our 
rolls a ball of gold. On ceither side of tential and. kinetic. But potential | How hard it is when one is sup- Superintendent, Mr. Fetterly; return- 
the narrow path is a precipice into energy, no matter how great, is of NO; posed to say something andyethasno- ed from his visit to some United 
which a stumble or a misstep may use until it becomes kinetic, becomes. thing to say.—P: Leaf States schools refeired'to in. our last 
plunge horse and rides to certain des- operative. Many people are static. || | issue, and was confined to the house 
truction. Beneath the feet of the fying They have great latent Powers and ; * | for several days because of severe cold 
steed lies the prostrate figure of virtue, possibilities, but they do not make use. The versatile editor of The lowa he contracted en-route. “We: are 
over which the youth has ridden in his _of the ruse them only for their: Hawkeye, yclept Tom L. Anderson, anticipating an interesting account of 
mad chase. Behind, his bony hand ownselfish Purposes. Potential enery | has written'and very unwisely printed of his trip at the the next meeting of 
extended towards the rider, is the gy, if released but not controlled, may inbis otherwise excellent paper, a our teactier’s Association. 


—Virginia Guide, ‘tained and efficient instructors as prin- 


f 
| 
i 


rts 
le Annual Ice Sports. Events of 
shoo! was a\decided Success, the 
ler being fine'and clear and. the 

sin perfect ‘condition. : 
“‘Phe program opened with a bui- 


hockey ‘match directed by Mr. 
ingham. 


=}. Thursd: 
Dita” ‘four se Secretary, 
Queen V; and the aliimpor- 
cord score. 


fant convenor of health and cleanliness 
Mr. Cunningham also made’a high - 


committee. In the junior classes the 
thi ‘ Sung recor d; bowling 251,295 teacher is the director, there being no, 
and 183 : ‘ 


officers. . : 
. 3 The following is 4 list of th 
The Kiwanis Carnival is being held fh branches formed in this school wit 
at the Belleville Arena on February the '¢ grade, director and president nam- 
. Last year Roberr-Thompson of 
, ; ur School won the handsome'cup do: 


ermediate Girls, (3round) —Ise “4 i order. 
: NA tage ooh ern ee Kk Barrick, 2nd F. Spencer, 3rd B. 
FER Ga oS This cup seataine thee of t 
tend John St. United” Chu school which wins it, for one year. If ~ 

5 itis won by one school three consecuc 
tive years it remains the property of the x 
school. Our boys will also enter the 
Openrace. The boy winning the open 
is one race retains the cup Personally. 


Seniors & 

E i Premier —9 and Lower Schoo}, Mr. 

Intermediate Boys, (6 rounds) —Ist Campbell, Elwood Bell ‘ 

A. Shepherd 2nd W. Burlie, 3rd F.* . The Deaf Helpers—g, Mr. Stewarr, * 
ixon. . Kurvan Foster 

Baby Boys, (1round)—Ist A. The Health Confederates—7, Mr. 

‘Tomalin, 2nd B. Kiniski, 3rd° C. Lally, James Matthews 

Wolfe. The Deaf Busy Bees—6, Mr Blan-" 


i Baby Girls, (1round)—Ist E. chard, Norman Sero, 
| Ottis ing at 4.30. the HOt! 204 V. Richardson. : Te 
f ’ in lursday evening at 4. ¢ 100 yd. dash, girls—Ist J. Ander- as 5 . 
was (ialopaceleoree doer tie ence O/'S. D: seniors outplayed the collegi- ' son, 2nd £. Mazzali, 3rd E. Gerow _. he Wyaling Helpers—7 B, Miss. 
junior classes. Details will appear in 3t€ team to the tune of 6 -- 4. 1 109 yd. dash Boys—Ist B. Mice- Cork wit aceon M 
van issues ;_ Showing a much improved style of tick, 2nd K. Foster, 3rd B- Richard. , “The Willing Workers—5B, Mrs, 


i play the O. S. D. forward lines seem-! son, Wannamaker, Apolonia Pruss. zs 
Margaret. Ferguson's mother of ed to have no trouble in pieicing their Junior Girls, (11-2 roynds) —Ist * ‘The Helpers—SC, Mr. Cunning- 

Smith Falls, and Mrs. Stevens of Galt Gooonents defense! LLoReid, 2nd He Hallmat Sed E., ham, Maxwell W/halls. A 

visited Margaret last Sunday, they were The first and. second periods were Richardson. : y Che Happy Helpers—6B, Miss Pan- 


shown through the School by Grace pre junior Boys (2 rounds) —Ist 9S. '*f» Beatrice Matheson, : \ 
Dartand Edrie Kinsella. Although the collegiate drew. first nee 2nd G. Evans, 3rd L. eee ClubnsA. Mr. 

iss Allis has been bi igh- blood a few minutes after the opening Bart. » Beun Sher pent ; : 
ing and uae bell, the O. S. D. tightened up and‘ Senior Girls (4 rounds)—Ist_ J. 5 Upc Eeeiate 4B, Miss Rier- 
Red Cross records.’ James Matthews alter the first change of the forward Anderson, 2nd E. Gerow, 3rd F. ap om m Cae Say 
wieghing 186 pounds, and 5 feet 11 line Meloche, securing at centre ice, ‘ Lockett. a unior Red Cross—Ungraded, Mr, 
inches in height tops the list. split the defense to tie the score. {Senior Boys, (8. rounds) —R. Clare. 


s f it ly O. S. D. j 2nd A. McShane, 3rd K. 
Mr. Marsh of Belleville recently irom tien on itwas mostly O. S. D. | Thompson; 2nd A. McShane, 3r 


f ( O.8.D. Juniors—3A, Mise Bell, 
Meyette secured 3 on assists from Foster: Bud Male. 
demonstrated ‘one of the newest 16 ‘Thompson, Murtell 1, and Meloche !” Obsacle Race, Girls—Ist A. Not. oThe “Deal cine hah 
millemetre, .praje¢tion, machines.) Itlis.- ereel tage, 2nd J. Anderson, 3rd R. Bene. ee elpers: » Mrs. 
r ‘ “another. : tage, 5 Blanchard, Mary Ferguson. = 
especially. adapted. for classroom use, ;""f, the last period the Collegiate dict, Happy Workers—3C. M ss Totton r 
ji ae. deteral inci (and) desirable’ essed hard butane‘. $. Devtennc Obstacle Race, Boys—Ise_ R. gy bPy Work Meese 
features. “aged to stave off attack until the final Thompson, 2nd Rene Latour, 3rd K: Better Body Builders—utyraded 
‘The ‘Jase issue of the Junior Red gong. — Foster. i Miss Kurt, Juniors. ; 
Cross Magazine. contained a bulletin While all the O. S, 1D. playcrs Novelty Race, (team, mixed) Hoops MiSs turt Juniors. 3D, Miss ; 
by Dr. Loretto O'Connor in which played well perhaps the outstanding —p. Richardson, F. Meyette, A. O'Conneli. . 
mention was made of the 100 % en- performance was turned in by Murray Nottage, E. Mazzali. : Little Deaf Helpers—prep. Miss 
tollment of pupils of this School under Brigham in the. nets. Time alter Relay’ Race (team, mixed) dum- VanAllen: 
the banner of the Junior Red Cross. time he saved what looked to bea sure Pella TER E. Gerow, A. Deaf Disease Chasers—1D, Miss 
! goal. i McShane, A. Saunders. os . 
The senior hockey group have wo , a. O. S. D. expect to play a re-' Junior ‘Race, Boys (No skates) oo ape Mie fen 
more gamesto play, the Shamrocks are ‘urn game at the Arena on Saturday. ,—Ist_G. Roberson, 2nd K. Robak, Willing W ogee? Miss Hegle. 
sitting on top with 7 points, Canadians A : 3rd G. Marshal. i Ke ae aac pe Miss Lally. 
~{ points and Shamrocks 3 points. The | Aq invication to attend Christ Chiirch Junior Race, Girls, (No skates) — Helo ora 
Slumrocks are out to win the nextgame | 4’ VPA’ social evening on Friday, Ist A. Hedden, 2nd H. Hoy, 3rd M. Heat Cae cane 4 ; 
as itewill putthem in the play-off if cy. 6, was extended by Miss Code ; Krause. cy PY Go Lacky 1A, Miss 
they do, to the senior boys and girls of the | - eRe ah SCANS 
And one more new pupil Ras ar- | OSD. Some Junior pupils were also) Winter Carnival pee tealhy Helpers—1B, Miss 
rived! Leonard Fogarty of Ottawa is | invited to take part in the program. | The splendid costumes displayed on The Deaf Health Builders—2A 
our latest addition, Leonard is far past | Members of Picton, Roslyn, Welling- j the Ice Carnival night showed the ef- Miss Nurse * 
the age when he should have come to | ton churches and St. Thomas of Belle- | fort the boys and girls had put forth to Tat 
© school, but he <will be ° given every | ville were also present. A splendid! make it an event not to be forgotten. > eg Se . 
chance 10 overcome: this very very | program Consisting of two. sugar | The weather Breve ioe calaiigfa Mecieiseh Hace 
great handicap, each from the visiting societies ; low anyone to stand and lool on for. Irs. Melvin J. Blanchar 
je ll. The frish Lilt and | very toag, but a huge bonfire provided > e anil ftw 
re ease rch at lotr. | Dena Dame ete Caarinied Wythe ae eee erste (haces ae sean cucro months 
ly enclosed to parents who subscribed following pupils of the O.S D.:—| judges found it quite difficult to award | tuary 4th, of Betsy Blanchard, beloved 
then. Canadian will now be sent to | yarn Shepherd. Lena Bokolo, | the prizes 2s many of ‘the costumes | wa {ths of B J, Blanchard. = 
them directly. The old. system. of Olga Bostnari, Gladys Webb, Marion } showed originality as well as clever- The late Betsy Blanchard was born 
tnarking has been discarded, and a Storring, Kathleen Darling, Russell {ness in themaking.: The judging over, iin McKillop township and was a life: 
‘ore “comprehensive report will be Manning, Lucien Bart, Harold Major | skating continued till about CEO Eee eee AistceSEA Se 
made and mailed tothe parents’ each and John Bossence. Miss Rathbun | when everyone divested themselves of | Seeking three years in Stanley town- 
month. “Itis hoped that the teachers accompanied at the piano. skates and boots and Fepaired tothe As ship, she became the wife of Melvin 
and parents may be brought into closer Following a buffet luncheon which | sembly Hall, where steaming coffee, J Blanchard. She Grasvalwormaiict 
thee (MOuga {these <new:<(feport | scree tener clced the younger ; hot dogs and cake awaited the never ikindly and loving disposition and her 
sheets, 3 \ | boys and girls returned to their resi- | failing appetite that outdeor festivities sad demise has caused much sorréw in 
.| Mel?’ Blanchard’ of tlre Ontario dences in the school bus. The senior | always provides. Following, is the list both church and community. She way 
School Jor the Deaf staff, delivered a members qepaned andlenjoycddanc: oh Dive wupbersauanhanihey repre {2 member of the Presbyterian church. 
interesting address last night at | ing until 11.30. y + in Seafortk and only recently, due: to 
the imeeting of Eureka Lodge, No. | panied home in the Wellington snd Best dressed boy, Norman Sero as RneneervicestiitGhe missionary society 
283, A. F.&A.M., on the work atthe | Miss danies All senorted a Eco time e Roman eee Maria Roberto as {she was presented with a liferace bee, 
school is bei the deaf | and sire to'go to Belleville again. jest ¢ 5 fe cote! bade : 
children! eatetes ie aa They wish to thank Miss Ford for her | a Spanish Girl. I Se by a 2 ee disheisisvener 
Of the. we brought with him three | kindness in. permitting then. to go.| Most Qaiginal boy, Boedin Atos rat byone dsighteruBenctrrore 
Tac ighale students of the school. |The seniormembers who Were present promis asx mgs Jane Svard «4 lod Gon al Hemera eae 
“it night for the first time the newly | were Eleanor Morrison, Irene Stoner, ! — Most original girl, Jane WartZ, -Thomasat home, Hiram of Winthrop, « 
chase) Meer for 1931 occupied the| Alma Sanders, Dora Hedden, arc Pe boy, Billy Rule as a and Melvin S. of Belleville. To. Mr . 
Mais, Newton’ Thompson, the | Kinsella, Rober Thompson, Hee eee ze ‘Melvin S. Blanchard, a member of our 
ae ae Renee ee | Meee Kaceas WjeuCaniete! “onemeen fees Cake = antes ee 
We sul sequent inquet. icetick, WOO! el, LE 


—Ontario-Intellingencer. ' Jack Harrison and Cecil Murtell. Old Grandma. this great loss... 


some of the teachers also. g 

Most of the pupils began skating at 
eight o'clock. About half-past eight, 
the carnival judges, Misses Fetrerly, 
Carroll, Rierdon, Mrs. Wannamaker, 
and: Mr. 
ice to see the costumes. We were 
sorry that Mr. Fetterly, who was one 
of the judges, was sick and could not 
come. 

Norman Sero, dressed as a Roman 
soldier, tock the prize for the best 
dressed boy. The best dressed girl 
was Maria Roberto who wore Spanish 
costume. The most original boy and 
girls were Bogdan Agopsowicz, re- 
presenting a stork, and Jane Swartz 
dressed as a pierrot(a French clown). 
The prize for the best comic boy was 
given to Billy Rule who had a fine 
representation of *“A Civil Soldier”, 
and Freda Lockett as “‘Old Grand- 
ma’’ was the best comic girl. 

Dennis Armes had made a fine 
costume. He was dressed as a cavalier. 

Elwood Bell and I were The Masked 
Twins, Alma Sanders and Estella 
Gerow were dressed at The Twin 
Sports. James Cecchini had a fine 
Turkish costume. Bob Thompson 
was dressed as aconductor. Dora 
Hedden was beautiful as an Arab boy, 
and Irene Stoner was dressed as a lady 
from China. 

Mr. Cunningham lighted a huge 
bonfire near the rink» early in the 
evening, and this made us feel great. 

Thad lots of fun that night. 


Our Visit to the Young 
People’s Club at Christ Churelr 
Alma Sanders 


On February the sixth Misses Code; 
Rathbun, and Parry invited twelve of 
the senior pupils, Miss Code's class, 
and a few of th® junior boys to the 
Young People’s Club at Christ Church 

After supper we dressed in our best 
clothes. At seven-thirty o'clock the 
bus took us down to Christ Church 
We sat on benches, and waited for 
other people to come. Miss Code’s 
class dressed _up in old-fashioned cos- 
tumes. Mr. Clarke, the minster, spoke 
to everyone. When he had finished 
his speech, Miss Code's class danced 
an old-fashioned dance which they had 
done atthe O S.D. Christmas concert. 
The people were greatly suprised that 
they did su well, and were very much 
pleased. They applauded them. [ 
was proud of the deaf children. , 

ThE people met us, and we shook 
hands with some of them. Then some 
of.the young people sang,’ and one 
young girl gave a recitation. Everyone 
applauded her. 

At ten o'clock the chairs were 
moved away. A young man sprinkled 
some wax on the floor. Then every- 
one danced. Soon we had a very tasty 
lunch — After lunch we danced some 
more. They turned on very pretty 
lights. 

We left at eleven-thirty. We bid 
everyone good bye, and shook hands 
with Mr. Clarke. Miss Rathbun’s 
brother invited us to ride home in his 
car. [ enjoyed the evening very much, 
and I hope that Mr. Clarke will invite 
us to goto there some other rime. 


McGuire came out on the” 


1: 
town, and its chief’ street is zig-zag. 
‘¢ got on a bus which left Nanaimo 
for Duncan, 75 miles south from 
Nanaimo, between Nanaimo and. Vic- 
toria. The bus went very fast and itx 
speedmeter registered between. fifty 
and sixty miles per hour. {t mace me 
nervous because | thought its driver 
must be reckless. We arrived at Dun- 
can, and Mr. Walcot metus and drove 
us to his home which is situated on 
on Maple Bay, five miles east of Dun- 
can. The Walcot Family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walcot, Charlie 17 
years of age, Ruth 21 years of age and 
John 14 years of age. John isa deaf 
y- 


We had a lot of fun in roaming a- 
bout the woods, fishing, and rowing. 
During thattime. Mr Walcot, invited 
Mrs. Walcot, Charlie, John and me 
togo for a long ride in his motorboat. 
Ruth did not go because she worked 
at the Maple Bay Hotel as a waitress. 
We sailed among a great islands 
to Victoria, the capital of British Co- 
lumbia. We stayed in Victoria for 
three days, and at the end of that time 
the motorboat arrived. 1 went out to 
see Aunt Bella, Vera and Brock who 
were very astonished to sce me again. 
They were puzzled because they did 
not know how I got there, and I'stay- 
ed with them all day. Then J went 
back to Mr. Walcot’s motorboat. 
Aunt Bella wanted me to stay with her 
for a few wecks after I had spent two 
weeks with John, ‘but 1 had another 
invitation so that she certainly felt sorry. 
and she hoped that [ would stay with 
her some day. 


After a few days were over we sail- 
ed north to Thetis Island where we 
stayed fortwo days. John and | were 
very lonesome there. After that we 
went back home. We had a long 
wonderful trip with many interesing 
sights. We were away for five days. 
Then I went straight home. I did 
not like to leave them tor they were 
very nice people. 

On my way to Nanaimo, I saw a 
mysterious white object on the top of 
one of the high mountains. When ] 
went home I decided that I would 
ask Johnto accompany me up that 
mountain next summer to see what 
the object was, but I came here to 
attend this school and I hope F will 
try to succced in seeing it when Iam 
through this school. 


Who’s Who among the Winds 


The city of Paris, France, was the 
victim of a freak storm recently. Pe- 
destrians, automobiles and roof tops 
were powdered with fine sand Rain 
which tollowed almost immediately 
Jeft a trail of mud across the northern 
Part of the city. Weather experts 
said the sand had been carried across 
the Mediterranean Sea and southern 
France from the Sahara desert. 

‘There are many kinds of winds. 
Here are a few of thuse most com- 
monly mentioned in the ‘day's news: 

Gale: A strong, strait ht wind. 

Whirlwind: An eddy of air which 
whisks up dust; or a stronger whirl of 


They are sucked toward a grea 
ral vortex. One hundred’ miles 
hour is their usual 

the center of circulati 


cal ‘waters of the Paci! 


whirlwind over water. 
tructive wind is a “‘cyclone ” 


1,000 miles across) and 
gentle breezes as well’ as stiff ‘winds, 
Cyclones’ are beneficial rather than 
harmful. 
weather changes. Each ‘“‘low’? on 


around it. 
spoon in the weather brew and stirs, 
the result is a cyclone. 

National Geog. Bulletin. 


The Wonders of Milk 


By Francis Jenkins Olcott 


The most wonderful land on earth 
flowed with milk and honey—yellow 
honey the quintessence of flowers, 
foaming creamy milk formed from 
the living essences of green growing 
things. 

This little story is about milk, the 
perfect food. epee 

When you watch the milker’s skil- 
ful fingers drawing from the patient 
cow the foaming white liquid into the 
pail, perhaps you do not know that 
there are milkers all over the world 
milking strange barnyard pets. There 
are Holsteins letting down their gen- 
erous supply of milk, Guernseys and 
Jerseys yielding milk heavy with 
butterfat, black cows, red cows and 
white, you are used to all these. 

But what if in your aeroplane you 
should drop down into India, and see 
them milking the humped Zebu with 
the great drooping earé and quivering 
dewlap? Then offyou go to north- 
ern Asia, where the nomads make a 
fermented drink from mare's milk, 
andto Turkey, where the children 
drink milk of the water-buffalo. Now 
take a flight into the Sudan and watch 
the natives milking great herds of 
asses. Wing your way to the Arab- 
ian desert, where the Arab women are 
churning camel's milk in skin-bags. 
Fly, fly to the Andes and taste a bit of 
Iamacheese. Now-back again and 
wing your way northward over moun- 
tain and plain, over farm and city, over. 
Ocean waves eastward to the Arctic 
coast of Europe. Crawl into a Lapp 
king’s smoke-filled tent and drink a 
cup of frozen reindeer-cream. 

But pleasantest of all will be your 
visit to the high pastures of the Alps, 
there to rest awhile beside singing 
Alpine streams, among bright Alpine 
flowers, helping Swiss Heidi tend the 
leaping milk-goats. Then off you goto 
Roquefort, France, where sheep’s 
milk hisses into the pails, soon to be- 
come Roquefort cheeses. Then away 
you fly to Holland, the land of model 


* stables with freshly laundered window- 


curtains and cows nicely curried, their 

tails combed and tied high to beams. 

Then you visit the mountain dairies of 
. 


ni 

an 

‘maximum’ toward 
in: 

‘Typhoon: aaa inthe tropi- 

‘Waterspout: A torando or violent 


Cyclone: A continually misused 
term. In popular parlance any des- hi 
‘ Pro- 

perly, acyclone is a circular system of 
winds covering a great area (sometimes 
including 


‘They give us most of our 
the daily weather map always has its cy- 


clonic system: of winds circularing 
When Nature dips her 


tase 
of the body. Milk isthe 


An Ex-Pupil Making Good 
We are always glad to hear that our 
former pupils are doing well, and that 
they appreciate what was done forthem 
at our School; and especially pleased to 
learn of them mingling: freely with 
‘ing people and/sharing in their 
‘activities,- We quote ‘the’ following 
from a letter received’ from’Mrs. Os- 
borne, Sutton’ West, regarding her 
daughter lona, a former pupil: 
A‘We are so proud of our daughter, 
Iona. ‘Thankstothe O-S. D: for her 
splendid education. She is enjoying a 
wonderful time among the hearing 
people in our town, being a member 
of the Senior CanadianGirls in Train- 
ing, the young people's Society and 
the Mission Circle. lona is making the 
very best she can of her education, as 
she is a writer for The Toronto Sta 
“also the Newmarket Express-Herald’: 
The last named paper contains a 
report of a recent church service con- 
ducted by the Y.P.S. and gives the 
following glowing account of the con- 
tribution made by Miss Iona: 
Apeculiarly beautiful and impressive 
part of the service of praise, was the 
Singing of the hymn ‘‘Nearer My God 
to Thee,’’ by Miss Iona Osborne, one 
of the most talented members ot the 
YY. P.S., but who through the effect of 
a child malady was deprived of the gifts 
of speech and hearing. As with beauti- 
ful and expressive gestures and in the 
spirit of deep Christian devotion, she 
interpreted the thought and feeling of 
this grand old bymn of praise, the 
crowded church was stirred to the 
depths as few things have power to stir 
the heart, and each one realized as per- 
haps never before, that the gift of 
speech is not necessary for the expres- 
sing of the praise of God in'a beauti- 
ful and heart-stirring way. Miss Lillian 
Holborn standing, faced Miss Os- 
borne, sang the words of ‘the- hymn 
with great depth of feeling, and~Miss 
Osbourne reading the movements of 
her iips, expressed the hymn by gesture 
in perfect harmony of rhythm and time. 


“‘In January we had the pleasure of 
welcoming as members 100%, of the 


pupils of ‘avery special schod The 
Ontatio‘School for the Deaf, at Belle- 
ville. [ had the pleasure of ing this 
school a very short time ago, it is quite 
a wonderful inscitution and was a revel- 
ation to me. These children, most of 
whom have never heard a spoken word 
are themselves learning to speak quite 
distinctly. ‘They can tell what others 
are saying by lip-reading. Would you 
believe it, although they” cannot hear 
themselves, they have an orchestra that 
plays in perfect unison. Moreover 
they ¢ n dance to music which they do . 
not hear. They sense the rhythm by 
resting their arms on the piano and 
then ‘as the reverberations reach them, 
through the floor, in any part of the 
room ‘they move in perfect time.”” 

The above is a quotation from the 
February letters sent out to all Junior 
Red Cross Clubs from the headquarters 
of the Society in Toronto. 


at leogth, and‘ in ‘stately’ language, 


some’ great event, or the'acts of some 


great hero. © Homer's i 
Miltons’s *‘Paradise Lost’? are Epics. 


Lyric poetry expresses deep feeling 
and emotion.” [tis ‘generally meant 
tobe sung. Tennyson's ‘Crossing 


the Bart? is-a Lyric.” 
A Dramatic Poem is one in which 
the characters speak and act. Shake- 
speare’s plays are Dramas. 
A’Narrative Poem is one that des- 
cribes some incident or event. Scott's 


Poem. 
A Descriptive Poem describes som 


Fiction, ‘and 

Essays. ~~ 
Biography tells of the lives and acts 

viduals. . 

History is a record of human events. 


Ittells of the rise and progress of | 


iction consists of fables, fairy tales 
and stones in’ which the characters 
and events are partly or wholly 
imaginary: 


Homer and his Works 

‘The greatest secular poets that ever 
lived are Homer, Virgil, Dante, Mil 
ton and Shakespeare. The first four 
of these were epic poets. Shakespeare 
was a dramatist. 

Homer is the greatest epic poet, but 
we know almost ‘nothing about him. 
He probably lived in Asia Minor about 
1,000 B.'B., and it is thoughe that he 
was blind: Byron calls him *“The 
blind old bard of Scio's rocky ‘isle. ” 
Homer wrote the Iliad andthe Odys- 
sey. 

‘The Iliad is Homer's greatest work, 


and many people think itis the greatest ' 


Poem ever written. - It is named from 
lium, the Greek name for Troy, a 
city in Asia “Minor. 
the poem is the siege of Troy by the 
Greeks. Paris, son of Priam, king of 
l'roy, went on.a ‘visit to Menelaus, 
King of Sparta. “While Menelaus was 
away from home, ‘Paris induced his 
ife, Helen, to go with him'to Troy. 
Helen was. a’ very beautiful woman. 
Here is Tennyson’s description of her 
in his “Dream of Fair Woman:”’ 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, And most divinely. fair.’” 

When Menelaus returned, he:was 
Very angry, and asked all the Greek 
kings and chiefs to help him to recover 

is wife and to punish Paris. Most of 
them consented to do so, and a great 
Greek army sailed across to Asia Minor 
and besieged Troy. “The most noted 


““Lady of the Lake’? is a Narrative | f 


I 
1 


The subject of | 


14 
dest son, | 


Hise! 
hero, and he was 


great Trojan 


'Nearl 


memnon about a slave 
| Many weeks refused’ to 
Trojans then 
Greeks, defeated them in 

drove them back to the sea-s 


he wasslain by Hector. 


ed many of the ‘Trojans and at las 
met Hector and slew him. 
ends with the death of Hector. 


by fighting, 


was, 


but instead they hid behind an i 


drawn inside. As soon as it was dark 
the Greek ships returned ¢o the shore. 


| During the night, while the Trojans 


were asleep, Sinon let the men out of 
the wooden horse, and they opened 
the gates of the cit 
tushed in, killed or captured nearly all 
the inhabitants, and set fire tuthe city. 


The Odyssey 
The Odyssey tells of the wanderings 
of Ulysses, or Odysseus, after Troy 
had been captured and destroyed. 
These wanderings lasted for about ten 


years, during which Ulysses visited, 


many strange lands, saw many won- 
derful sights and had many exci 
adventures. He first was driven by a 
stor to the land of the Lotuseaters, 
who were so called because their food 
was the lotus-plant. When anyone 
ate of this food, he forgot all that had 
happened in the pacand had no desire 
to see his home again. ‘Three of Ulys- 
Ses’ men ate of this food and refused 
to return to che ships, so Ulysses drag- 
ged them on board and sailed away. 
‘Tennyson has told about this land in 
his poem, *‘The Lotus-eaters.”’ 
They next arrived at the country of 
the Cyclops, who were great giants, 
each with only one eye, which was in 
the middle of the forehead. Ulysses 
and some of his men landed and wan- 


arly all.of the’ Iliad is about “The. 
Wrath of Achilles,”* who; in the ninth 
year of the war,” quarreled “with: Aga- 


irl, and for 
ight. “The 
the better of ‘the 


any fights, 
shore, and 
at one’ time ‘nearly destroyed. their 
ships: At last Patroclus, a dear friend 
of Achilles, put on Achilles’ armor and 
helped to drive the ‘Trojans back, but 
Then Achil- 
les was very sorrowful and very angry, 
and consented to fight again.- He kill= 


The paem 


From Virgil’s Aeneid and other po- 
ems we learn of the capture of Troy. 
After the death uf Hector, the war con- 
tinued for some time. Achilles was 
killed by being shot in the heel by.Paris 
with a poisoned arrow. The Greeks 
impossible to conquer the city 
they got possession of it 
by a'trick. They pretended that they. 
were going home, and they built an 
immense wooden horse, which they 
said was on offering to Minerva, butit 
in fact, filled with armed men, 
The rest of the Greeks then sailed a- 
way as if they were returning home, 
land a 
few miles from the shore. The Trojans 
then rushed aut to see the wooden 
horse. Some wanted to destroy it, but 
o hers objected, and at last they decided 
to take the horse into the city, for they 
were told bya false Greek named Sin- 
on that if they did so the city coufll 
never be taken. The’ horse was too 
large'to go through the gates, so a 
breach was made in the wall and it was 


The Greek troops 


es and his men 
“ith a sharp stake, 


bet erst 
icus, Sarpedon 


|= Another land they soon after visited 
‘was the Aenean Isle, where dwelt Circe 
Who was a sorceress, and had power 
to turn men into animals. 


Ir 


they wereeating, 
she touched them with awand and they 
all turned into swine. One man, who 
had refused to enter, went back to the 
the ships and told Ulysses what had 
happened. He deternmined to try to 
$ave his men, so he went alone to 
Circe’s palace. On his way he was 
met by the god Hermes, who gave him 
a plant which would protect him from 
the enchantments of the sorceress. 
He’ entered the- palace and. was in- 
vited to a feast. When Circe touch- 
ed him, he did not change his form as 
the others had done. He drew his 
sword and told Circe he would slay her 
unless she restored his men. She did 
so, and they all remained there for a 
year. 
Soon after they had gone away, they 
passed the island of the Sirens. ‘These 
were beautiful mermaids who sang so | 
sweetly that whoever heard them could ; 
not pass by, but went on: shore where 


| in prison ina castle far away: 


Flown the birds and stayed 
Hushed ‘is the forest, whit Ul. 
ft the snow on every bough. 
Soft the snow on every bough. - 
f ‘maple an. h z 
i ey stand in the quiet ai 
Black the shadows, black the pine; 
Dazzling the snow in the bright 
sunshine. z 
All gleaming the snow on hill and 


lee 

All gleam the snow on hill and 

dale. € 

Sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow, 

After our play in the glitt’ring snow; 

Deep our sleep and swect our 

dreams,. 

Through’ opened windows 
light gleams 

On ‘silvery snow o'er forest and 
field, 1 

On ‘silvery snow o'er forest and 
field. 


pe moon- 


plowman himself. He wished to be- 


lcome a brave knight und fight for 


people who were not as strong as he 
was. 

He went to the court of the ‘‘Faerie 
Queen’! ‘and became one of her 
knights. * 

One day a !ady whose name was 
Una ‘came to the Queen. She was 
very sad and in.much trouble.” ‘She 
told* the Queen that her parents were 
A great 
ugly dragon guarded the castle afd 
killed everybody who came near it: 

George said he would go with Una 
wnd kill the wicked dragon. Then 
Una's parents would) be free. Una 


they’ were ‘slain by the mermaids. 
Ulysses had “been warned by Circe } 
about the Sirens, and she cold him how ! 
to pass safely by. So when. they! 
neared the island, he filled the ears of | 
the sailors with wax, so thac they could" 
not hear. He then told the: to bind 
him to the mast and not to loose him 
till they were safely past. In this way 
he heard the beautiful song. of the Sir- 
ens, but could not gu to them, so they 
all escaped this great danger. 
Ulysses home wasia Ithaca; « part 
of Greece. His wife was a noble 
woman, ..named Penelope. — After 
Ulysses had been away from home a 
long time at the siege of Troy. and 
during his wanderings, many men 
came‘to the palace and wanted Pene- 
lope to marry them, saying that Ulys- 
ses was dead, but she always refused 
When Ulysses returned to Ithaca he 
went to the palace in disguise, accom- 
panied by his son Telemachus. ‘There 
he saw all the suiters at a feast, and he, 
slew them every one, and so regained 
his kingdom and his wife. 


Ednfund Spenser 

Edmund Spenser lived in England 
during the reign of Elizabeth. He was 
a very famous poet. He began to write 
poetry when he was very young and be- 
came celebrated. His fiuest work soon 
was ““The Faerie Queene.”” It took 
many years to write all the beautiful 
stories. we find in this book. ‘'St. 
George and the Dragon’ is one of the 
stories_in the first book of ‘The 
| Faerie Queene.”’ G 


a. 


St. George and the Dragon 

Many, many years ago a fairy stole 
a beautilful baby from the castle of an 
| English’ King. This fairy was very 
“wicked, “She took the little baby and 
left it in an old field. By and by a 


was Very happy. 

George put on bright shining armor. 
He buckled on: his sword and went 
with Una to seek the dragon. 

When George came near to the 
castle he heard a errible roar. He 
saw a dragon. It was so large it looked 
like a mountain. | Its had scales like 
brass over its body. Its wings were 
like the sails of a ship. © Its tail’ was 
spotted with red and black, 

Ithad three rows of iron teeth. The 
teeth had much flesh and blood be- 
tween them because the dragon had 
eaten many people. Its eyes were like 
fire, and its breath was fire and smoke. 

George was not afraid of the terrible 
dragon. It rushed“at George. “They 
had aThard, fierce‘combat. The com 
bat lasted for three days. George 
wrew very weak and Una felt afraid 
he would lose. He still . fought 
bravely, and after a while the great: 
dragon was killed. Una's parents 
were freed.and Una.was full of ‘joy. 
George was afterwards’ called St. 
Geerge. Selected. . 


A Man’s Job 


A man's jobis his: best friend... Ie 


clothes and feeds his wife and chil 
dren, pays the rent and supplies. them 
with the wherewithal to develop and 


become cultivated. ‘The least 4 man 
can do in return is to'love his job. A 
man’s job is. grateful. It is like a 
litle garden that thrives on love. lt 
will'one day flower into’ fruit worth 
while, for him and his’ te ‘enjoy. If 
you ask any successful man the reasory 

his making good, he will tell*you: 
is because he likes his work; indeed: 
he loves it. His whole heart and soul 
are wrapped up in it, His whole 
physical and mental energies®-are: fo- 
cused on it. He walks his work; he 
talks his work; he is entirely ‘insepa- 
rable from his work, and that¢is “the 


dered around till they came to. a great_man who was plowing in the field way every man worth his salt oughtto 
be if he wants to. make of” his» work 
what it should be and make of him= 
selt what he wants to be.—Senator 
Arthur Capper. 


5) 


cave, which they entered. ‘This cave 
was the home of Polyphemus, one of 
the Cyclops. Jn theevening he came 
home, driving his sheep before him. 


found the baby. He took 
He called it George. ¢ 
George lived with the plowman 


it home. 


many years. He did not like to be a 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
<. And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that is good, 
I dimly guess from blessings known, 
< Of greater out of sight, r, 
Apd, with the chaste ilmist, own, 
His judments, too, are'right. ( 
T know not what the future ‘hath 
‘Of marvel or surp1 


His mercy underlies. 
And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
lo harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


Their fronded palms i 
Tonly know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


“Whatsoever a Man Soweth.’? 
By Rey. W. Harold Young, M. A. B. D., 
Toronto 

Quite usually this text is quoted in 
sombre. and doleful tones, as « sort of 
grim reminder of the inevitability of 
the day of reckoning for men’s fullies 
and short comings. A recent novelist 
makes one of his characters say—‘*‘I’m 
great on titles, and I have thought of 
one, ‘The Bilis of Time?’ There's a 
title for you! It’s what we were 
speaking of, the price we have to pay. 
for folly or carelessness. You know 
how it is? You do something, and 
you're told you'll have to pay for 


it. You laugh, especially if 
you're young. Youth ~ laughs 
Shylocks. The years go by and you 


forget about the debt: then a reminder 


comesand Time presents his bill, and | 


you are forced to pay.'’ Andi is in 
some such sobering way that we 
usually think of these words, finding 
in ‘them a very salutary check on our 
waywardness. 

Bur, asthe new year opens before 
us, we shall surely do well to recall 
that the same principle is operative on 
the side of cur virtues, that every good 


deed we do, every kindly and gener- | 


ous. thought we cherish, ery lofty 
aspiration of our hearts, tendsto work 
itself out in a harvest of happiness and 
satisfaction. Here to—*'Whatsoever 
a man soweth, he 
Recently there came from the press’ 
a biography of Dwight L Moody. 
On one of its pages there ix quoted a 
word from the late President Wilson, 
describing his one and only ‘meeting 
with Mr Moody. “'I was in abar- 
ber's shop, sitting in a chair, when 
became aware that a personality had 
entered the room. A man had come 
quietly in upon the same errand a 
myself and sat in the next chair to me. 
Every word that he uttered, though 
it was notin the least didactic, showed 
a personal and vital interest in the man 
who was serving him. I purposely 
lingered in the room after he had left 
and noted the singular effect his visit 
had upon the barbers in that shop. 
They talked in sindertones. They 
did not know hisname, but they knew 
that something had elevated their 
-thought, and I left that place as I 
should have left a place of worship."? 
Picture ‘the scene—a man whose 
Personality and conversation so radiated 
an ennobling influence that his very 
Presence in that place so fatal to dignity 
—a barber's chair—awakened a sense 
of forgotten splendor alike in the souls 
of a dozen barbers, and in the soul of 
a future President of the United States 
who chanced to be there! What un- 


at | 


ight out thei 
soul, until at last he be n 
gettably influential perso 
| Wilson saw that day in th: 
| And so, throughout ‘these 
ours, in all their days and their 
there runs forever this law of | 


fineness there may be wi 
to work themselves our in 
in happiness and strength. 


won, and every thought of h 


are lovely, whatsoever things are pure, 


ever things are of good report, if there 
beany Virtue and if there be any praise, 
think on these things,”’ for ‘‘he that 
jsoweth unto the Spirit shall of the 
i Spirit reap eternal life.”” 


Mistakes 

No man ever lived who did no 
make mistakes. *‘To err is human.’” 
Some one has said that half the world 
is busy correcting the mistakes which 
‘the other half makes. If we were all 
infallible, about half of the world’s 
work would not have to be done, 

Making a mistake may not be a very. 
Serious matter. The fatality of a mis- 
take lies in two conditions. 

First —An unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge the mistake we have made. 
Trying to cover itup by lying; decep- 
tion in a hundred different ways\which 
can be resorted to, is cowardice of the 
worst sort. When you make a mis- 
i take acknowledge it, no matter how 
humiliating it may be. Be honest 
| about it. You will then win the ad- 
; Miration of friends in spite of your 
stupidity. Your will also avoid the 
;Sneez and distrust of enemies 
|. Second---Do not repeat a mistake. 
, A mistake may be a curse turned into 
jablessing. Jt may save many a future 
| hazard. Only a fool repeats the same 

mistake. Doing a thing in the same 
‘way somebody else did it, right or 
\ wrong, isblind folly. Wark out your 
own salvation in terms. of your own 
vexperience. Do not ve afraid of a 
, mistake which may occur in that ex- 
} perience, 


to ascertain the truth. 


Mistakes are 
like experiments. He would bea 
Poor scientist who kept on experiments 
for atruth he had already found. Ap- 
plying the truth discovered, in a prac- 
tical way, is the better part of a wisdom. 
. Making constructive use of the know- 
ledge which a mistake has brought to 
us not only erfables ‘us to avoid repeat- 
ing it, but to greatly profic by our ex- 
perience.—The Union Trust Bulletin. 


Faith, Hope, Charity. 
Faith! What uncounted comforts 
lie hidden in that little word! A 
shield for the unpro ected; strength 
for the feeble, and joy to the careworn 
and grief-stricken. Let thy saving 


PP! 
retribution by which whatever. bits of 
in us tend 


virtue we possess, atid every victory 


| eo working on in God's great silences 
to bring at last the better things of 
which we dream. Whierclore ““What- 
soever things’ are true, “whatsoever 
{ things are honorable, whatsoever things 


whatsoever things are lovely, whatsu- 


* their neighbour good. One person I 


4 
blaze of celestial glo 
unclouded splendor, til fs 
ed path be lighted by its cheering rays. 
‘Charity! Greatest of all; ‘the crown- 
ed queen among virtues, the brightest 
handmaid’ o f religion and’ love?“ May 
thy steps never wax feeble nor, thy 
heart: grow. cold. | Let’ us ‘mark the 
splender of thy presence by every. 
moumer’s cor. Trach us to throw 
thy mantel, of compassion over the 
ignorant, the erring and’ the guilty: 
Let thy influence soften every obdurate 
heart, and reclaim every vicious mind, © 
—Exchange. 


nier asked. ‘ 

‘The gardener examined them with 
great attention, and at length replied: 
| © “Oh yes, that is the seed of the pol- 
pus fluximus, a rare tropical plant.”’ 

A’ smile of triumph lighted the face 


Handing out Smiles i smile 
By Sir Robert Baden-Powell of Meissonier. |) 
“There is an idea aboard among How. wa el i take the seed to 
come up ?”” he asked. 
moral people that they should make OM) Fifen dap ssid he gardcnct, 
iH At the end of fifteen days the quests 
mee one epee eave were once.more at table, After dinner 
ake him happy—if I may.” the gardener’was announced. ae 
hat is what Robert Louis Steven- | vM. st he ald, the 
son, the writer of Treasure Island Plants ate n ove ie around: Se 
and many other good stories, has said: |. » this is a) little “too much, 
And he describes just what every Scout Sid the great painter, and all went out 
ought to aim at—to make himself good 19t0 she garden to behold the botanical 
and to make other people happy.: Ndebele G . 

That is what the Scout's Promise | The gardener. lifted up a glass bell 
teaches: “To do my duty to God and. under which was a little ‘bed. careful- 
the King; To obey the Scout law”— ly made, and from which protruded 
that is, to make myself a good citizen; thtée rows of red herrings, only’ the 
“To help other people at all times'?— heads appearing: The’ laugh was 
that is, to make my neighbour happy. He discharged 


against Meissonier. 
That is why Boy Scouts do not go the gardener, but re-engaged him next 


about handing out tracts; they hand 449- 
out smiles and good turns instead. t 
A man gave us some money for the | i 
Boy Scouts the other day, and he ex-| A beautiful story istold about Sir 
piained why he did it. . ' Bartle, an English nobleman who was 
He said that his son, who was badly once governor of Bombay in India, 
wounded in the war, has been on his and of Cape Colony in Africa, 
back ever since, and now, after all! He went away from his home ona 
these years of doctoring and pain, his trip, and ou his return his%wife went 
wounded leg has to be amputated. down to the railroad station to meet 
But he has never once groused or been him She took with her aservant who 
anything but cheery, even when suf- hadnever seen her husband. When 
fering terrible pain, and the reason he they arrived at the station she said to 
gives is his Boy Scout training. the servant, “‘Now you must go and 


‘Helping Somebody 


A’week ortwo days agoaboy pick- 


ed up a wallet in Baker Street contaig=s, 


ing 20 in money, and, the name 
and address being inside, restored itto 
its owner, who was, of course, de- 
lighted*to get it back. He offered 
£1 to the boy, who saluted and ‘re- 
fused it, saying, “It was my good 
turn for today, sir,”” and walked away, 
smiling. : 

T do not know the boy’s name or 
his troop, buthe acted like the true 
Scout he is, and brought credit on 
himself and his government. 

The way to make yourself into a 

good citizen is not merely to be good 
burto do good, because by doing good 
you are helping others as well as your- 
self. 
_ Last Christmas I suggested to Scouts 
all over the country:that we might do 
a very special good turn this Christmas 
andsee how many people could be 
given abit of Christmas happiness. 

[certainly never expected quite 
such splendid good turns, even from 
Scouts, as were done. wes 

In hundreds of places they turned 


to and gave presents to the pvorest. 


children, or entertained to dinner or 
tea old peoplewho might otherwise 


look for Sir Bartle,’” 

“But how shall I know him?"? asked 
the servant. 

* “Oh,’? answered the lady, ‘look for 
a_tall gentleman helping somebody.’’ 
The answer was sufficient, for when 
the servant went to look for Sir Bartle 
he found a tall man helpirg‘an old 
lady from the car,..and this tall man 
proved to be Sir Bartle himself. 


Noble dives have,no limit of useful- 
ness. (hey bring blessings to those 
who live them, and they bring blessings 
to those who behold and who follow 
them, though afar. The very know- 
ledge of them brings inspiration,as of 
a breeze blowing from the clear heights 
to those who are not, but would fain be, 
as these are; and who cry out with 
England’s modern blind poet: 

“*Pure souls that watch above me 
from afar, s 
‘To whom, as tc the stars, I 
raise my eyes; is 

Draw me to your large skies, 
Where God and quiet are.”” 
Would you be noble? Look to the 
noble and follow the noble. “Would 
you teach others to be noble? First 
leata to be roble ‘yourself. 


She | quiet girl, who worked, was going to 


oper iiay you hetter.”” They were eru 
horators| jes failed to make friends in high | be her hervine. 
et + & [| school: “She would not. failin ¢ol- 
On Saturday nights even freshmen: ieee) ‘ Aut she rushed into the hall. 
le Wil 


just as 

ey did around Adele Williams now. 

+ Itlooked very much as if she was 
going ta.win, for, one day Miss Pratt 

ge | called her up to her desk. The plays 
had‘to be handed in fora criticism be- 
fore’ revision. 


which she ha 
put a lunch’c 


At last the plays were done and 

she\ran to her table and. picked 

up the Anaual of her high-school days, 

Icfellopen: "worn page where each 

sentir aracterized, With | Foon 
stheve, was) tt 


* rush, 
ad them, made their decision. Th 


nO Sul " 2 he” trembled iso she ‘Could ‘not 
had Wihtensthiv=-¥ou ate so "quiet, © 0." The eu emusic thie she toved>Actast, 
Ruthie... We would like'to know you [kn she said.®" Then’ she puttthe president stuod up and talked ‘and 
better." fe 3 the book in the most distant corner of | talked; then he: said the fatal word 
Her eyes:had-stung “as she read ir | her closet where she had packed away | Florence Ames had won the freshman 
that first time, just as they had stung a | Some things she did not expect to use’) contest. That could not be right! Her 
hundred» times’ since. She had re-| that year. She put away the sugar and | name had not been read! ‘Yes, it was. 
solved that in college she would make | Chocolate and nuts. “It’s cheaper this | He went on to say that Ruth Saunder's 
friends, she would be popular, she] a¥>"" she murmured, though her | play had received special mention, but 
would be like other girls... Even wip. | throat was choked. ‘Then she took up | the judges felt that Florence's was bet- 
ing dishes after supper for her board in| her English book and began to study. | ter suited tor the purpose of this contest. 
the mammoth, echoing dining room | "ll show them yet. Some day they | For the first time in her life, Ruth 
was not coing’ to. interfere. with her | Will want to know’ me because I'll do | skipped a class and went to her room 
friendship with the leaders uf her class, | better than they.’” She locked the daorand sat down in 
‘This fudge party wag to be the start. For a long time Ruth went about | front of her table. Florence—| lor. 
“She tucked the book away’and ran | with chin tilted, speaking when spokgn | ence, who hardly worked at’ all, had 
to her mirror. If only she were pret- | to, but making no advances to anyone. | Won, had beaten her, alter’ all ‘those 
ter! Straight hair, smoothly arranged, | She buried herself in her work, finding | days of work, after Miss. P rat's en~ 
nice eyes, but oh, her terribly large | what satisfaction she could in knowing | Couragement. It wasn’t fair. It 
nose! She gave her hair a pat, straight- | it was well done. In me, this counted. | Wasn't right. | i teeing 
cued her dress and again ventured into | Her grades were the highest. Her| | Ob, I wish—I wish | were dead. 
the hall, determined to be friendly | theme was read before the English class | It isn’t right. Pena a 
and popular at whatever cost. Edith | and praised by Miss Pratt. Mary Beth) But she really didn’t wish aie 
Byersand Jane Ohl were approaching, | frequently dropped in to get help with | She really didn’t believe that. At 
tirls who, also, worked in the kitchen. | her mathemat Florence Ames once i P 
Quickly she rushed toward them. asked her advice about a difficult Eng-,,7— dishes that was all she was goo! 
“Oh, girls, let's have'a fudge party : lish assignment. Very’nice, as far as it for. ¥ ry 
in my room tonight. Willyoucome?’’ | went, but, she thought, ““They don’t] Some of the girls congratulated her, 
“Can't Sorry!” We're going to a! want me. They just want the help [| but she was so coldvand distant, that 
Party with a soph. Can't possibly | can give. They do not care about me.’’ | most of them passed her yf i 
turn down an honor like that."* | That year dramatics took the col-j One day, Miss Pratt detained her 
Undaunted, Ruth watched them go lege by storm. Miss Pratt wisely made | after class. i 
down the hall while she waited for use of this enthusiasm by suggesting ‘on aren't happy, my dear. are 
another prospect. _ Mouselike Mary a contest between the freshman and | you?’’ ‘The, veteran teacher's eyes 
Beth Brooks approached. She would sophomores, each class to submit a | were full f friendly sympathy. 
not be much of an addition to the play, the better one to be given before | Ruth turned her head) away, her 
party in a social way, but she would the-entire college. Anyone could subg lip trembling. Miss Pratt took her 
help fill the’ room, ‘for she was fat, mita play for the preliminary contest! ; hand and gently urged her into a chair 
thought Ruth as she,. invited her. The contests were so popular that it| by her desk. “You know,’’ she 
Mary Beth ‘gasped a little in surprise seemed that everyone intended to write | said, “‘there’s a verse like this, 
and said, ‘Yes, I will come.'* Even a play, Ruth with the rest. However, | that loseth his life shall find <it." Du 
so small a success sent Ruth with a she said very little about her intention. tyou remember? [ think you have 
glow of warmth in her heart up near While the other girls were chattering | been trying to. save your life too 
the entrance where she could meet together, borrowing books, studying much”) 2 
more girls, But’ girl ‘after girl re- Shakespeare as well as modern dram-| ‘How?’ There wasa tinge of 
fused, each having some pressing en-  atists, she was quietly observing them, | defiance in her voice. 
Sagement. Ruth began to wonder studying them, for she meant to make; “You are a good student, one of 
whether those engagements were real. -her play about college life and draw ; the best. You have caused nd6ne 
Pethaps they did not want to come. her characters from the girls about her. trouble. You are what We teachers 
She rushed back to her room to stare What fun it was to plan itall out! would callamodel—yer— Miss Prate 
through dimmed eyes at those magic The boisterous, overbearing Icaders, pausedlooking at the girl's bowed 
Words: **We would like to know the thoughtless, bold ones; but the head. 


inded into the judges. The judges | u 


last, she had to go out to Wipe dishes |" 


‘He! 


The King of Love 
The King of love my Shepherd &, 
Whose goodness.faileth never 
[ nothing tack if I am His 
And he is mine for ever. 


Where streams of living water flow 
My ransom'd soul He leadeth, 

And where the yerdant pastures grow 
With food cclestial feedeth. 


Perverse and foolish oft I stray'd, 
But yet in love: He sought me, 

And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me, 


fn death's dark vale I fear no ill 
With ‘Thee, dear Lord, beside me; 

Thy rod anid staff my comfort still, 
Thy Cross before to guide me. 


Thou spread’st a table in my sights, 
Thy unction grace bestoweth: 

And oh, what transport of delight 

From Thy pure chalice flowetht 


Ando through all the length of days 

‘Thy goodness faileth never; 

Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise 
Within Thy house for ever. 


= = — 
“'Tell me,?” said Ruth not looking 


P. 
“You think only of 


yourself. 
‘There, it is our.’” 
“How do you know?’*) The defi- 
ance was greater now 
“read itin your “play. >There I 


sawathe-strugeley ~making. for 
a.name for youtseJf, for your ‘own 
elory. You pictuted a selfish heroine, — 
a very real person, too. By all the 
law of technique, your play wasgest, 
but the spirit of it, was selfish; while 
Florence's was-light and happy and 
blandly ignored many laws of play- 
Writing, yet the spirit of it was un- 
seifish. It will bring laughter and 
tears to the audience, just as Florence 
herself causes joy wherever she gocs. 
Buc the play is not the point. © You, * 
yourself are the real issue. I think 
you are big enough to see thatyou are 

at fault and can change. ‘That is the 
reason | have spoken to you 
You can never be trppy unti 
something more than you do” Jour- 
self, until you give yourself to some- 
thing greater than yourself. “He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” That is 
very true. You—'’ 

Ruth suddenly jumped to her feet,” 
her eyes blazing. She leaned’ over 
Miss Praw’s desk and said: | ‘‘Y¥eu— 
don't know what you are saying. 1 
want to be loved; I have tried to 
win the girls, but they turned me 


down. y wouldn’t come to my 
{party. They have ignored me. It’s 
inouse. They-don’t want to know 
me. ‘They don’t like me.”’ 


{Ruth turnea andran from the room 
| because she knew she would” burst 
into tears if she stayed. 
' The freshmen were permitted to 
| practice their play in the dining room 
after the tables were cleared off in the 
evening, so while Ruth wiped the last 
of the dishes and stacked them away, 
she. caught glimpses of the progress 
the play was making. | It was a goud 
play. She had to admit that. In 
spite’ of herselfshe became interested 
init. She began to’ plan litle ways. 
that it could “be improved. How 
much better it would be had ita rhym- 
ed “prelude and interlude explaining 
the theme. Fitting rhymes and_a- 
g (Continued on page 8) _— 


2 Ah EPO 


eae Ses 


She nbene 
ee pd, eft. behind 
For really there's nothing that’s new ~ 


Te's a knock at yourself sien you knock your 
hal Deon: 


sc es 
For it isn't your school. it’s you. 


Real schools were not made by men afrai 
Lest somebody else gets ahei te 
But where everyene worksandnnbody shirks. 
You can raise a sehool fram the dead. 

Thus while you've making your personal gain 
Your compani’'n will make gain too. 
Then your schoo! will be what you want it to 


Forit isn’t your xchool, it’s you. 
— Anonymous. 


Chapel Services in Our 
Schools 
A Contributor to The Silent Mis- 


* sionary, who is none other than our 


Rev. Homer E. Grace, notes the 
**persistent and ever-increasing tread 
in the schools for the deaf to'abolish 
chapel services.’’ He points out that 
“officers and teachers of our schools 
take over the duties of Parents, guardi- 
ans, and spiritual and moral guides nine 
or more months in the year. By abol- 
ishing chapel services and religious 
instruction they shirk duties which 
obviously they are called upon to 
perform.”” ¢ 
“Chapel services’? and “religious 
instruction’’ are separate and distinct 
entities. While we -are aware that 
some school: discontinuing formal 
“chapel services’’ of the sort requiring 
a school teacher or officer to get up 
on the platform and deliver « non-sec- 
tarian lay sermon to a mixed group of 
pupils ranging in age form. six to 
twenty-two. years, inspired by the 
knowledge that probably ten per cent 
will benefitthereby, we have not heard 
that any school was-abolishing “‘relig- 
ious instruction." “We aie led to 
believe that schools are substituting 
intensive religious instruction in 
properly graded Sunday Schoo! classes, 
and that school teachers, most of 
whom are at least converts to Christi- 
anity, maintain moral and ethical in- 
struction at all times. — Also, we have 
the Christian Endeavor So. which 
brings the older pupils together with a 
purpose, and permits them to have a 
larger hand in the proceedings thanthey 
ever had in the old *'chapel service.”" 


"The meetings of this 


furnish opportunities [oy visiti 
isters to address the pupils) where they 
care to do so. 

The “‘chapel service’’ is an institu- 
tion of the old days which is now 
more hallowed in memory of the “ald 
boys and girls’ than it wasin observance 
while they were pupils forced to squirm 
about in hard wooden? chairs while 
teacher or officer held forth for the 
required period of forty-five minutes. 

We are certain that the schools are 
not indifferent to their share of the re- 
sponsibility. for the pupils’ moral and 
religious instruction. Visting ministers 

iz to conduct chapel services of 
the non-sectagian character required, 
are always welcome to address the 
pupils in assembly. In lowa, visting 
mininster$-are permitted to conduct 
sectarian services for the benefit of the 
pupils whose parents aesize it, and to 
instruct and fead youthful candidates 
into affisation with the family church. 
The marked disposition of the schools 
is notzo ‘‘shirk’’ moral and religious 
instruction of a formal character, but 
to place the responsibility for it square- 
ly where it belongs—upon the mission- 
aries and ministers of the organized 
churches, and not upon the shoulders 
of the school teacher or officer, who. 
is as much of a specialist in his lines 
as the churchman is in h 

The challenge to organized Chris- 
tianity is one. which is being’ met 
adequately by only a few denomin- 


litys luces resis: 

id renders the in- 
dividual hypersensi 
temperature and to d 
and much: more. is told us in‘ 

gnosis of Health, i 
P. Emerson, M.D, 

The following observations made 
by Superintendent Hines at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., indicate a common exper- 
ience: ae 

Temperature in degree: 4 

78 Class restless, dull, incapable of 

continued mental effon. F 

76 Class dull and sleepy, penman- 

ship poor. 

75 Class dull, complained of heat. 

74 Not quite so dull as'above. 

72 Restless. 

70 Excellent work, cheerfulness in 

class. 

68 Best work, to-day seemed their 

“bess. 

66 Splendid work. 

65 Class happy, full of work, some 


spoke about the room being * 5, 


cold, 
60 Too cold for good work, com- 
plained of'the cold: —Net Resuite~ 


English Basic for the Deaf 

After summing up tte number of 
Present day educators of the deaf who 
“tare substantially agreed that our pro- 
foundest educational problem, the one 
that must take precedence pyer /all 
others in the curricula of schools . for 
the deat, is the’ proper grounding of 
our pupils in the command of Eng- 
lish,’ Mr. J W_ Blattner_ continues, 
in The Deaf Oklahoman: 

“This work is necessarily funda- 
mental; itisthe foundation upon which 
can only be laid the superstructure of a 
libéral, workable education. Unless it 
is laid deep and broad the superstruc- 
ture will remain incomplete, unattrac- 
tive and almost useless, like a building 

andoned in the course of construc- 
tion because of its inadequate founda- 
tion. Literature, history. science will 
remain practically a sealed book to the 
deaf child, and the professions, com- 
mercial pursuits and industries will 
remain suspended above his reach in 
adult years unless he thoroughly grasps 
the meaning and catches the ‘spirit of 
English expression. As the water in a 
well never rises higher than its source, | 
our general educational standards will | 
remain on a level with our students’ , 
knowledge of English. On this point 
we are all agreed as 4 profession; we I 
have come to regard it. as axiomati 
There will perhaps always be’ differ. 
ences as to how far we can or should | 
go {n the teaching of speech perse, or | 
what measure of prominence it should | 
occupy in our educational scheme, but i 
there positively does not seem to be 
any marked difference of opinion asto | 
the place English instruction should j 
have in such scheme. Other things as © 
for instance native ability, application, | 
industry, — aggressiveness, integrity, + 
temperament and personality, duly | 
considered, the measure of the future 
growth, success and pleasure in life of | 
our deaf charges must be largely anti- 
Cipated by the yardstick of their inti- | 
mate knowledge of the English lan- 
wus ; 

It is therefore incumbent upon 
teachers of the deaf that they be mas- 
ters of English themselves, that they 
diligently study out the most effective 
methods of teaching it and that they 


» to other schools as well, 


his English is 
schoolraom’ for the 


In any schoo! room, ‘that’ matte: 


We have agitated the subject of Eng- 
ed fite enough 
greed 


lish for the deaf pu, 
for all to be:familiar with: 
upon it) Mr.’ Blattner, with’ his 


pres-- 
tige as the head ofa great school, and 


with his long years“of experience. in 
this work, is the proper’ man’ to an- 
ounce the next forward’ step as bein} 
“English for the teacher of tlie deaf.'? 
We know that his presciption isa gen- 
eral one, and that’ it behooves the 
entire profession to take seriously the 
closing sentence quoted above, fi 
—The Towa Hawkeye. 
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- Some Important Dou’ts 


In‘an interesting paper read before 
the teacher ‘of the Buite public schools 
y Miss Catherine Nuttrville, psy- 
chologist and adjustment officer of the 
schools, are’ several’ things that apply 
Miss Nut- 
terville evidently believes in Negative 
as well as positive instruction for teach. 
ers, for she began her paper with ‘a 
series of don'ts. 

Among the don'ts she said, 
“*Don't brand children as ‘defectives’ 


or) ‘deficients’ because ‘they do” not’ 


learn readily what the school offers. 
Many people who. have’ been’ consid- 
cred very dull by their teachers, have 
made outstanding successes in life.'’ 

‘The tendency! on the part of the 
teacher to class as ‘‘defective’’ or as 
““feeble-minded or ‘'backward’” any 
child who does not get along well in 
school is very great in a school located 
as ours is, yet it is often unjust to the 
pupils. Often a child will make little 
oF no. progress for two of three years 


and be ‘considezed almost hopeless, 


and then under a different. teacher 
seemingly wake up and inake com- 
mendable progress. The later teach- 
er had the skill or the good fortune to 
strike the right note that roused the 
dormant interest of the child, and 
when once interest’ was awakened, 
good progress was made. Our ex- 
Perience teaches us to be. very slow in 
deciding that any child is ‘defective,’ 
and even after we have so. decided, to 
bevon the alert to discover signs of 
awakening interest and intelligence. 

- She also said, among many other. 
good: things “Don't pass along a 
child's bad reputation.’" By: this she 
did not mean that the record of his 
accomplishment is not to be kept and 
studied and utilized in directing his 
future work, but that the record of any 
personal difficulties the teacher may 
have had with the child, the. child’s 
unpleasant reactions to the teacher's 
Personality and her reaction to his, the 
record of theteacher’s failure to ac- 
complish worth while results, should 
not, in an effort to justify the teacher, 
be passed on to others and thereby pre- 
judice the next teacher against him: 
Perhaps the fault was not entirely the 
child's. Perhaps he is not quite such 
a “terrror’” ashe is thought to be. 
At any rate, give him a chance and 
give the next teacher a chance to win 
him to better things rather than handi- 
cap both by erecting a wall of preju- 


form—that | 
inted, or spel. 


ther hears it. Rich 

To overcome this handicap, teach- 
ers/of the deaf have plans, such as the 
five-slatetsystem and other tricks, in. | 
cluding conjugation, ‘etc.;/on Whicha 
large “number of ‘drill exercises are 
based. There is a pious hope that 
enough of this drill work will help our 
children to’ master ‘the intricacies of 
English. “If'the subject ‘matter con- 
tained in the drill work is of sufficient | 
vital interest, and is based on the child- 
aR SAP DEES, Not on some matter 
contaided in books or notes Prepared 
by other'teachers Years ago, and if the 
whole matter is handled skilfully, the 
drill’ work will be ‘of great’ value. In 
the majority of’ cases, however, drill 
work deteriorates into a juggling with 
words and language forms, or into a 
question of being able.to apply a form- 


dla given at the top of the page... “The 


form is often considered of so muct. 
more importance than the thought con- 
tained inthe sentence, that the child 
does not attempt to picture the thought. 
A’ good. many: exercises are me 
stunts of changing one form into an- 
other, without paying any attention to 
the content of the sentences, In most 
cases the teacher does not try to check 
up whether the pupils visualize the 
sentence; she is satisfied when they 
give the correct form.’ A series of 
words, even if they are right and hap- 
Pen to make sense, without a mental 
Picture of the thought behind 1, is of 
no value. Only when words express 
an idea that is in the child’s mind does 
such an expression in words help him 
to learn. English. = 
‘These remarks are no arguments 
against drill work. We bel 
proper drill work is necessary for the 
deaf child. But material must be cho- 


—Jersey School Ne 


f fas 
Michael Faraday, the famous chem- 
ist and physicist, was a journeyman 
bookbinder, the son of a blacksmith. 


William Shakespeare wasthe son of 
a glover in alittle country town; both 
his grandfathers were husbandmen. 


James Watt, ‘inventor ‘of the con- 
densing steam engine, was the son 
of a small’ merchant, who failed in 
business. y 


George Stephenson, the inventor of 
the locomotive, was the son of a fire- 
man at a colliery; he began life as his 
father’s helper. 


Giuseppe Garibaldi, whom Lulians 
revere as their liberator, was the son 


dice between them by passing on his sof a sailor, and was at various times a 


unpleasant record, —Exchange. 


DB) 


candle-maker. 


. The novelty 
race had'a ladder, around boards, an: 
other things. It was good. I think 
Robert Thompson's team came first. 
Miss Daly gavea big apple pie to them. 
The weather was’ very cold, -We 
skated'for a while. We enjoyed the 
racesvery. mutch. After racing we 
were tired and stiff. 


The O. S. D. Wins the Public 
School Cup 
, Bogdan Agopsowicz 

Last. Monday, February 16th, Mr. 
Fetterly allowed the senior. boys and 
girls to go tothe Kiwanis’ Ice Karnival 
in the Belleville Arena. There were 
sixty boys and twenty-five girls. Also 
several thousand people went there. 
Bob Thompson entered in the senior 
public school event. He got first in 
the first race and won very easily. 
‘The deaf pupils were very proud. of 
him. Hewonacup He won the 
same cup last year, If the O. S$. D. 
wins’it three years, it will belong - to 
the School. For the first place in the 
men’s open Jack Murphy. atid. Bob 
‘Thompson had a .very hard race. 
Bob Thompson came in second and 
Jack Murphy won first place. Banco 
Micetick came in third” but he did 
well. He received the Kiwanis, Ice 
Karnival Medal Bob also got a cup 
for this race. "All the deaf pupils and 
teachers were very glad to hear that 
Bob Thompson had two cups. 


The O.S.D. Carnival 
William Williamson 

On Saturday, February 7th, we had 
“i carnival on the boys’ rink. At seven- 
thirty o'clock a few teachers and Miss 
Feterly arrived. Mr. Fetterly did 
hot come to our carnival because he 
Was ill. We wished he could have 
scen it. Some boys and girls dressed 
in fancy costumes. They were funny. 
' pretended to be the Duke of Wel- 
lington. We skated round and round 
the boys’ rink. The judges chose 
the winners. ‘They were Norman 
Scro, Billy Rule, Bogdan Agopsowicz, 
Marte Roberto, Jane Swartz and 
Freda Lockett. They wore fine cos- 
tumes, Afterthe winners had been 
chosen, we went to. the Assembly. 
Hall and hada lunck which consisted 
of hot dogs, coffee and cakes. They 


tasted good. After lunch, we went 
to bed at 1 o'clock. We hada plea- 
sant time, : 


The Kiwanis Karpival 
__ William Rule 
Itwas the second annual ice carnival 
that the Kiwanis Club had Presented. 
It.was held in the arena on Monday, 
Februsry loth. When we were al- 
lowed to go, we were very much 
Pleased. The boys who were not in 
fostumes walked to the arena. Only 
Ne boys were in. costumes and they. 
went in the ©.S,D, bus to the arena. 
_The ‘carnival was very interesting 
with fancy skating and trick skating by 
the champions of Canada and North 
America. We ‘enjoyed everything on 


pson 
He was prese: 

cup for the 
time thatit has 
rt also 
the men’s’ o; 


and my- 


skating |; wit 


and some of the Kiwanis, 


in the advertisement (program) book 
and will deposit it in the contest box 


omeone from the ©.S.D. will win 
one ofthe five prizes. 


The O. S. D. Hockey League 
Willie, Burlie 

The first of the. play-offs was on 
February 9th. The score was two to 
nothing in favor of the Black Hawks. 
The Bull Degs lost. It was hard to 
play hockey against the Black Hawks. 
My team 1s called the “‘Bull Dogs.’” 
On Feb. 17th, the Bull Dogs and 
the Black Hawks were in the play-off 
again. The score was two to one in 
favor of the Bull Dogs. The Bull 
Dogs have. nine points and the Black 
Hawks have eight points. We shall 
play hockey once more to see who 
will have the’ championship of the 
intermediate hockey league. The 
champions will havea banquet next 
month. [hope my team wins the 
hockey championship because I want 
to have a banquet 


The Desk I Have Made 
in the Shop 
Norman Sero 

I have been making a writing desk 
for myself since November. ¢Last 
November I made the two ends of the 
desk, and afterwards three with joints 
I joined it, and then I nailed the large 
back board on it. Now I am making 
four drawers. I haven't finished nail- 
ing the drawers. After a while I shall 
make a drop-leaf writing bed for the 
desk. The desk is made of oak, pine 
and basswood. The front parts of the 
desk are of oak. 
in a golden brown colour. It will be 
sent home next June. . I hope that 
Mr. O'Hara will have Mr. Blanchard 
take a picture of al! the furniture in 
June. 


The O. S. D. Vs. Tweed 
Gordon Richardson 

On February 14th, Mr. Cunning- 
ham told the senior team that it woyld 
go to Tweed to play hockey against the 
T. H. S. In the afternoon we rode 
in the bus to Tweed. We arrived at 
Tweed and found the arena. We- 
changed our clothes. We played 
hockey for practise for a few minutes. 

In the first period, the ice was a little 
rough because the boys hadjnot shovell- 
ed off the rink well. It was a hard 
game. There was no score. We 
Went to the -dressing-room and rested 
for ten minutes. The boys shovelled 
off the rink while we were resting. 

In the second period, the ice was 
good for the teams. They were playing 
very hard. The T. H. S. boy scored 


nted ‘with a silver 
lool: It was the second | s 
been won bytheO.S.D; 
went in another race in 
en speed event. It was 


We are still Correcting the mistakes 


atMcIntosh Bros. We hope that 


Ie will be varnished | 


‘goal. The 


K rushed from the defence alone 
ind scored one goal. Mr. 
ham told the O. S. D. boys 


over. Just then aT. H. S. 
Scored one goal. This made the 
score 3 to 3. z 
‘After dressing, we wentto the H.S. to 
After supper we chatted 
ys for a little 
We went to the arena to skate 
for about on hour. After skating we 
got in the bus. We said, “‘Who 
are we? We are the O. S. D. Rah! 
Rah{ Rah!’”” We wenthome and we 
arrived at the school about 11 o'clock. 
We had a grand time. 


‘The O.S. D. Carnival 
Cyril LaRocque 

Aboura week the boys and girls were 
trying to get many ideas for costumes. 
On Saturday night we skated around 
the boys’ rink. The weather was very 
cold'but the pupils kept warm by skat- 
ing around the rink. Mr. Morrison 
lighted a-bonfire so they stood around 
the fire and got warm. 
girls who won were Maria Roberto, 
Freda Lockett, Jane Swartz, Norman 
Sero, Billy Rule, and Bodgan Agop- 
sowicz. The pupils went to the as- 
sembly hall and they had caker, hot- 
dogs and coffee. They had a good 
time. y : 


The Kiwanis Carnival 
Gladys Clark 

We heard that the Kiwanis Carni- 
val would be held in the Arena on 
Feb. 16th. We got permission to go. 
there. It cost us twenty-five cents to 
get in. There were fancy skaters, a 
hockey match, races and a dress par- 
ade. It was my first time to see the fan- 
cy skaters. I enjoyed watching them 
skating,-and cutting figures. Some of 
our pupils entered in the races. Anival 
Shepherd won second place in the Jun- 
ivr Public School Boys’; Julia Ander- 
son won third place in the Senior Pub- 


Boys’, and second place in the Men's 
Open Speed Event, and he got two 
silvercups. Norman Sero as a Roman 
Soldier, and Billy Rule as a Civil Sol- 
dier, won prizes inthe dress Parade. 
Norman gota very, very fine camera 
and Billy won a Silver Tea Service. 
I enjoyed seeing the Kiwanis Carnival 
very much. J would like to goto the 
Arena to see the Kiwanis Carnival 
nextyear again, and 1 thank Miss 
' Deannard for allowing me to go this 


| time. ft 
The O. S. D. Carnival 
Goldie Macnab 

On Feb.:7th, in the evening, we had 
the carnival. We went to the boys’ 
‘rink at 7.30 o'clock. Many pupils 
‘were dressed in funny costumes. I 
did not gwear any costume but only. 
skated. Then the teachers judged he 
pupils who were dressed as best, orig- 
inal or comic. Norman Sero was the 
best dressed boy, Maria Roberto was 
the best dressed girl, Billy Rule was 
the most original boy, Jane Swartz was 
the most original girl. _ Bogdan Agop- 
sowicz was the best comic boy and 
Freda. Lockett was the best comic girl. 
They have heen given prizes. Some 
teachers made a fire to keep us warm. 
We didn’t skate for a long time be- 
cause it was very cold. At 9.30 o’- 
clock the carnival broke uo, and we 
wentto the assembly hall to have lunch. 


n Cecil Murtell scored 
lon the ‘ass from James 


Cunning- 
that there 
a8 One more minute before the game 


The bovs znd j 


The O: S. D. Carnival 
Rene LaTour 
During the week before” February. 
the seventh, the teachers told the boys 
and girls that they wauld hold our an- 
nual carnival on February the seventh, 
‘The boys and girls were busy. getting 
their costumes in the residences and 

shops. nee 
On February the ‘ad the weath- 


er was very cold, andj the ice was 
smooth andshard. At ‘ight o’ clock: 
at night we went to the boys’ rink and 
skated around and around, The pu- 
pils wore their best. custumes and I 
dressed up in the Canadian papers but 
failed to win a. prize. The pupils 
who wore their costumes were veryt 
funny. Several judges’ watched us 
skating and chose the ones who had the 
Maria Roberto pret- 


best costumes. 
ended tobe’ a Spanish Dancer, Jean 
Swartz was the best dressed girl, and 


Freda Lockett pretended tobe a grand- 
ma. edan pretendedto be a stork. * 
Norman Sero, Bogdan and Billy Rule 
Qot prizes among the hoys; and Maria 
Roberto, Jean Swartz and Freda Lock- 
ett got prizes among the girls. 
| After the skating, we had lunch. 

We had weiners with buns, coffee and 
cakes. It tasted very good. We 
enjoyed eating lunch, and we had a 
vod time. We thanked the teachers 
for their kindntss. 


The Prince of Wales 
Frank Breeze 

The Prince of Wales was born in 
England on June 23, 1894. His father. 
‘is King George V and his grandfather 
was King Edward VII. King Edward 
VII is not alive now. He died on May 
6, 1910. The Prince of Wales is 
thirty-six years old. All Brititih 
like him. He. visited “many British 
Colonies. A few years ago h@ visited 
Africa and also Canada. I have not 
; Seen the Prince of Wales. He visited 
{ Toronto in 1927. He and his brother 
Prince George visited Kingston, Jam- 
aica last week. If King George V 
died, the Prince ot Wales will be king 
as King Edward VIII. **God saye 
the Prince of Wales.”” 


lic School Girls’; Bub Thompson won i 
first place in the Senior Public School 


Canada’s New Governor- 
Le General - 
Wallace Sloan 


Lord Willingdon was the Governor 
, General of Canada for five years He 
visited the O.S.D. last year and gave 
one day’s holiday. Lord Willingdon 
left Canada about a month ago. He 
went from here to India and became 
the viceroy of India. He wili represent 
King George in India. King George 
has appointed a successor to Lord 
Willingdon. His successor is the Earl 
of Bessborough. He will come to 
Canada soon, and will live in Ortawa, 
[hope that he will like the Canadian 
people. We hope that he will visit - 
this School next tall. 


The O.S.D. Carnival 
Ruth Morton 

On Saturday night, February: 7th, 
we had a nice carnival. Some girls 
were ready to wear funny costumes 
for the carnival and tried to get prizes 
by wearing the costumes. We were 
excited. Some pupils wore funny. .cos- 
tumes. At eight o'clock all the girls 
went to the boys’ residence and put 
their skates on. Many pupils skated 
on the boys’ rink. Mr. Morrison 
lighted a fire on the ground. Six girls 
and boys won prizes fo wearing comic, 
original and best costumes. About 
ten o'clock we had finished skating 
on the boys’ rink so we took our skates 
off. We had a nice lunch. 
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The Part is Greater than the 
Whole 

Another mathematical priaciple with 
which we are all familiar is that-~‘the 
whole is greater than the part.” This 
seems obviously true, and generally is 
true of material things; but in the sphere 
of intellectual development and of near- 
ly all human activities, it is quite as 
obviously true that the parc is greater 
than the whole In fact this reversed 
axiom is a recognized condition of real 
success. Itisnotthe men of cyclopedic 
knowledge, whichis always very super- 
ficial, that accomplish worth while 
things in or for the world, butthe men 
who concentrate on one subject or line 
of activay. Wells, with his smattering, 
imperfect and untrustworthy, of history 
and theology and philosophy and 
science, has contributed nothing tothe 
betterment of mankind—in many res- 
pecs the reverse—and will be forgot- 
ten with the passing, The real bene- 
factors are men like Edison, and Hell, 
and Marconi, and fluxley, and 
Shakespeare, and Saunders, and 
Banting, who make no pretense to the 
whole of knowledge, but have concen- 
trated on one small part. In real 


humanity their part has been vastly 
greater than that of the men who as- 
sume ominiscence yet know nothing 
perfectly, or the Jacks of all Trades who 
are masters of uone. 

This principle has avery wide appli 
cation. The general medical practi- 
tioner, splendid as his services have 
been, is giving place to the specialist, 
who devotes his whole study and prac- 
tice to one branch, to the great benefit 
of humanity. So in industry. 
Now tries to make a whole mac 
car or even a pin, but exch worker in 
a shop or factory specializes on one 
small par’, and thus wer en, cach 
making only one part, will produce 
probably ten times as many articles as 
twenty men could produce if each were 
making the whole. In the sphere of 
education, the specialists tiold the field. 
In our high schools and colleges and 
universities, each subject is caugat by a 
professor who confines his study and 
and aifention chiefly to that subject. 
If a. professor were to apply fora 
Position in a university claiming to be 
able to teach any and every subject, his 
application would receive scant con- 
sideration. It would be obvious that 
he would know or could teach no 
subject thoroughly. 

The same is true in social, or 
church or community work. There are 
some men and women who want to 
belong tu and take part in every or- 
Ganization, and be on every committee 
and dabble in every -kind of work. 

* ‘They never accomplish anything worth 
while, no matter how great their 
capacity. Their energies are dissipa- 
ted over too wide a field. They have 


accomplishments, in real service to —— 


“This is true ev 
Material things. 

of fruit, in both quant 

the fruit growers thin the 


part left produces a larger 

crop than the whole wouldt 

A gardener sows flower” 

seeds, and if the whole of : 

left to grow, very poor results’ would 
follow. A’ large proportion’ of the 
seedlings must be pulled “up so that 
the part left can produce a crop. 
‘The prize roses and dablias and all sorts 
of flowers and fruits and vegetables we 
see at exhibitions were obtained by 
allowing only a small part of the pro- 
duct to mature. 

So it is greatly truethat the part is 
greater than the whole. 


This is good advice, buttressed by a 
good reason: “*Wartch your tongue. 
It can get you into more trouble in a 
minute than you can get out of in a 
year.” 


When we speak of habits 
difficulty of breaking them, we usually 


id the 


hour the great bar is swi 

pendulum of a clock. ~ 

avery. good illustration of 

ithe power of little’ things. A very 
small’ wrong act, repeated often e- 

' nough, will wreck the finest character, 
This fact. applies even. in the class 

;room. We are optimistic enough to 
| believe that pupils can even learn to use 
'*o"and “‘the’? correctly if the instruc- 
jtion is repeated a few. more thousan: 

times. 


{ 
i Don’tbe in too much of a hurry. 
| This is an outstanding evil of the pre- 
; sent day. Hurry is seldom real speed, 
| often the reverse. Hurry usually results 

large majority of the highway accident: 
; Men cut in on the 


lin slip-shod work. _Hurry-causes a pulled out on the more than ‘one hun- 


iC, of pass autos ' ed the child here and 


ho lives’ near him.) He ‘had/gotten 
anigments made for the child to 
come to'school. . The (child) was to 
meet our attendant at a certain place. 
‘That morning he went for the child to 
take it to the train when. he: was told 
by the mother who was sick in bed— 
no doubt made sick by worry—that the 
child cauld/not go to’ school, 
took it himself,” He explained how 
easy it would be for this atten 
take the child and: how. safe it'would 
be, but that’ did not help matters—the 
mother could not be moved. 
~ Sothis man put gas’ in his car and 


dred and fifty miles drive. He want- 
he did nct count 


‘on hills or curves, because they are in | the cost. We picked ‘this out of him 


' a hurry to reach their’ destination: 
they have good luck they may arrive 
a few minutes earlier, having risked 


If | he: did not tell! i. Palmetto Leaf. 


refer to bad habits. Butitis just.aSeasy accidents to do so, and in most cases}: Until oor reading rooms are lined 


to form a good habit as a bad one, and 
it is just as hard to break a good’ habit 
as a bad one. 


Down in West Virginia there is a 
new disease, which the Tablet says is 
very popular. It is called ““Infleace."’ 
Wonder what itis like... We have no 
popular illnesses up our way, except 
when some one wants a\holiday. 


An exchange says that only nine men 
have ever held the rank of general in the 
American Army. This is surprising. 
We had an impression that there were 
thousands of generals and at least a 
million colonels. 


‘The West Virginia Tablet informs 
us that “The classes in beauty culture 
have proved very popular with. the 
older girls.’” This subject is not in- 
cluded in our curriculum. Fortunately 
our girls do not need it, as nature has 
abundantly supplied all of the require- 
ments. 


One of the greatest educationalists 
America ever had was Dr. C. W. Eliot, 
who for forty-four years was president 
plthe Harvard University. He is more 
generally known as the compiler of the 
list of great books known as Eliot’s 
five foot book shelf, thousands of sets 
of which have been sold in Canada 
and United States. A short time ago 
Dr. Eliot retired from active service, 
and in a sort of valedictory message 
he closed with the following words: 

“If I had the opportunity to say a 
final avord to all the young people of 
America, it would be this: Don’t think 
too much about yourself. ‘Ty to cul- 
tivate the habit of thinking of others: 
this will reward you. Nourish your 
minds by good reading. ‘Discover what 
your life-work is, work in which you 
can be happiest. Be unafraid in all 
things when you know you are right. 
Be unselfish. That's the first and final 
commandment for those who would be 
useful, and happy in their usefulness.”, 


it would not have mattered in the least 
if they had been ‘a few minutes later. 
fBut very often, in trying to arrivea 
little ‘earlier by excessive hurry; they 
‘mever! arrive at all ‘except in an a 
imbulance or undertaker’s ~ wagon. 
“More burrs less speed’’ is an old 
adage, and a good one. 


Man must work—that is inevitable. / 


+ But he may work grudgingly or he may 
work gratefully. He may work as a 
man or Berga work as a slave. He 
cannot always choose his work, buthe 
can go about it in a cheerful, generous 
spirit and with an uplooking heart. 
There is no work so rude that a real 
man may not exalt it. There is no 
work so dull that a real man may not 
enliven it 

* —Selected. 


—-++——_ 


“Saving Time’’ 

Viscount Grey, in an address deliv- 
ered some time ago, was speaking of 
modern easy means of transport. 
| “They are supposed to save time,’’ 
he said, “but it seems to me that, on 
the contrary, people are now more 

hurried than they used to be.’’ 

And he went on to tell the following 
story. ‘‘An Oriental and-a Western 
companion were travelling in a tube 
‘on one of the railways of a great city. 
They were in a train that was going to 
take them to their destination. 
train stopped at every intermediate 
station, and at one of them the Ori- 
ental suddenly found himself seized by 
his companion, dragged out of the 
compartment, hurried across the plat- 
form into another train which they 
entered just as it was moving off. 

**When this was accomplished, the 
Western companion said to the Ori- 
‘ental, “By doing this we have saved a 
minute and a half.” “What shall we do 
with it?” -said the Oriental.’” 


Wise old Seneca wisely said: **He 
who has conferred a kindness should 
be silent; he who hath received 
should speak of it.’’ 


{ equipment will be wholly out’ of pro- 


gne|been a single divorce case, and they 


withishelves of books, many ot them 
beautifully illustrated and readily acces- 
sible}'until’ aids for the partially deaf 
‘are ‘available for frequent, if ‘not con- 
stant) use} -until’ every’ehdol [robin is 
abundantly supplied with maps, globes, 
charts, ‘pictures, etc; until’ stereopti- 
cons; stereoscopes, etc., are easily and 
quickly. available for any teacher, our 


portion to our plants and our expendi- 
tures. A library’ so precious that it 
must be kept under lock and key will 
not meet the needs. A special room 
equipped with a radioear or uther ap- 
partus to which a class may occasion- 
ally be taken for alesson will not ac- 
complish much. We underestimate 
the ability of our pupils to get inform- 
ation for themselves if the material 1s 
within reach. =O. M, Pittenger, 
Sup't Indiana School for the Deaf. 


A certain king sent to another king, 
saying, “‘Send me a blue’ pig with a 
black tail, or else—’ The other repli- 
‘ed; “‘[ have not got one, and if I had 
—"’ For'these words they went to war. 
After many men had been killed they 
wished for peate. But before ce 
could be-got’ they had to explain The 
words they had used. *‘What did you 
mean,” asked the second king of the 
first, “‘by sayingto me, ‘Send me 4 

Jue pig with a black tail, orelse— 
“‘Why,”’ said the other, “I meant 2 
blue pig witha black tail, or else some 
other color. But what did you mean by 
saying to me, ‘I have notgot one, and 
if I had—'?”" “That if Uhad ‘one, | 
should have sent it.’’ Both kings were 
pleased, and peace was made. Many 
quarrels are pretty early as foolish as 
the war about the blue pig with the 
black tail. 


Newfoundland is the oldest colony 
peopled by English-speaking men, with 
a population today of nearly 260,000, 
and in this same population for the last 
300 and nearly 400 years there has not 


have never yet raised a native criminal. 


a ie party scheduled for © 
the 21st were combined and it surely 


| Whoosit go 
% ‘Made one grand party, 


——____ 


© The hospital is getting all ready for The boys and girls had spent consi- 
the spring clean up, new baths, show- | derable time in making costumes for 


Ws ae 8 
We faithfully defend the right €f3 n’ everything. the event and theireffo 
i nigh ’ 7 rts surely made a 
Ae By ate ee ial be see be) pleasing Sghttas soienc ahs saw the 
ne, or with ourcomradestrue, “| This damp sn does-d srs & tding around the ice in cos- 
z We’ work for truth and beauty, | the skiers erica Cheer unt it wines gaily bedecked with red hearts 
; : st ereatest = hap And wave the Red Cross flag on May rain then we can go swimming. ra ue aia Boas, 
is found in making | i a ip and air mail were Mere. 
apy PRs oe : The Air mail, made by Gordon 
ardson was a clever costume, aminiature 
aeroplane made Of red paper With two 
fies hearts as wings and smaller 
= Ss ‘The Juniors stand united. ee were Re ee 
arama Radi ea sion of being all ready to fly. Ns 
ees The Kiva Karnal | ction th Tower bu | on of be al a food as iy mighe 
anual raining or have} The Kiwanis Club of Belleville | noon hour, and then’ it does't get a | have been, but nevertheless it provided 
complete fa fumber Aa sae Ves bacrented, its second souuals ice ieee chance. ‘ the necessary tonic to induce a'a good 
} aber. 4 € | ival in the arena on Monday, Fel + ee + appetite which ell ‘satisfied’ with 
Junior department. The work: done | ruary 16, 1931. Abour ninety of the ee aeacaie hee tonato oan eres = 
outa bose as very neat and ©X- | pupils of this School’ attended. ‘The the ane ene Bevole would rr cfer Cream, cake and dainty heart shaped 
act which shows the interest taken in | evening's Program comprised exhibi- z © walkies these. days, | capes i i 
this work, : tions of trick and fancy. skating, by | ‘Hat is unless you are fortunate enough eee duats eee eae 
Parents who are unfamiliar with the | Comtance Wilson, the champion of | ' have a pair of hip boots. Each committee presented the best 
nit ilar Ww: ie 7 iss Eli ri = — 
work of the Junior Red Cress will be North America, Miss Elizabeth Fisher \ dressed boy and girl of their ain 
acquainted withiane ot he cheek ioe he oes Jae Monee The mild weather has played hob with a small gift. qi 
\\ portant features of this work when they iat Onawa; a hockey fants oan ea facies and it Hooke ike we will tn Group I Jean Thompson as a 
receive a Copy of the Rules of Health snowshoes; speed events, and a dress Smith Rell Eee jockey schedules Maleate ceed Ae McShane 
which our children are trying ta’ fol det ¥ a De t asp aentine Were the winners. 
low. Besides Health, the Junior Red LN Nenineet the: evening waetihe =F Hee ll Kathleen Gwalter and 
Cross also aims at Service for Others, | elevated orchestn whan Provided the| Our boys wish people would’ stop | Ella Pritchard. 
and Good Citizenship. music for the fancy skaters, and. at | wishing for snow to give the unemploy- 
The Quinte Red Cross Club, Mr. other times entertainment for the au-|ed work. The two rinks hold consi- 
, Mr. | 


i 2 dience. - i derable snow you know. Why nota 
Gordon, ‘director, has received a letter < Hares 
from Miss F, C.| Melndeo, superia. |, Be, Thompson of the School en- | covered rink: 2 


For universal peace we striv 
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News from Hamilton 
Mr. Gordon Webb of Hamilton has * 
been a regular attendant at the night 


tendent of the Belleville General Hos- 
pital. She says in part. “‘Will you please 
thank the class for their kind thoughts 
and deeds. The’ valentines werelovely 
and were appreciated by those, lucky 
enough /to receive them, the. public 
ward patients. The elderly Jady who 
received the'large one was: quite de- 
lighted.“ I amsure the pupils will be 


tered the senior public school boys’ -_ 


The *O.8.D. pupils sure walked 
Way with the silverware ‘from the 
Kiwanis Karnival the other night, and 
f | are we all proud of them? Well if you 
Be eee e NA Monet have a worthy ome a hroueor meat? We pupils’ 
‘locals in this issue. 


speed event. Robert won handily, 
thus bringing to the School the beauti- 
ful cup awarded to the winner, This 
isthe second time. Robert has won 


representative bring it to the School 
for the third consecutive time next 
yearwhen it will become the per- 
manent property of the School. 


. Some of the teachers accompanied 


classes held in the Technical School, 
and is in hopes of getting a permanent 
Position with the Reid Press Co. as 
soon as things improve in that line of 
business. 

Saturday evening, Feb. 14th, was 
much enjoyed by. those who were able 
to be present at the Literary and Social 
Club. The occasion being St. Valen- 


pid to Ensow that theg broughtjoy and rots Awtemonrentsrea sacs for ours ‘Tweed on Febru-| tines Day, the evenit ina - 
f ; our Rockey team to Tweed on Febru- | ‘ines Day, the evening was spent in a 
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. ! QF i , but Bob, ere we were given a delight- | s ac 
High School 3 to 3 on a final sprint,cut it down toa single ful supper. second. The humorous boaby prizes 
On Saturday, February. 14, the ©. | stride at the finish line. Bob was the arate wentto Nir. Hall, and Mr. Breen. 
5.D. senior hockey team journeyed to recipient of a handsome ep lecseconil Thethockey man ccd ran: Mrs. A. Quick's Parents, well 
Tweed fora return game with the| Place. ‘Fo hold this cup, jt must be y Play known by a large number of the Wind- 
high. school. team. | Tweed opened | won by the same individual for: three pores ane pr nueday nih, February | sor deaf, returned to sheir homies in 
Bae f | Consecutive years. Banco Micetick the +, Wasnt really very exciting, | Wing st Week. 
the scoring in the first frame with a leo ai shpat but eg ace nothing like the last period of the game | daecese eek * - 
long shot from the blue: line. There | Wa» also an y Pp . i f R: y 
was ito fa ing in this period. | proved too fastforhim. AnivalShep- in Tweed, but perhaps it was the fg |, Master aymond Gleadow attended 
icant tain eos Berio Pr eae aren nm line in the soft snow that was blowing in our face | the Boy Scout Conference which was 
Ci Fee pa teat fest | arene Oe eae ia ee exciting points of | held here Feb. 13—14, at the Royal 
[2.come to life and a much better | unior race, but by the representatwe the game. The ice was fair though for | Connaught Hotel. He’ served as des- 
brand of hockey was dis layed. Near recta (eres Patch messenger and enjoyed himself 
heel 3 aa as ice hini broke | Of Queen Victoria School. all the soft weather. Oh! yes the score | i A 
ho. the ou tite petiod Cecchini broke | © 75° seemed pretty good to have was 81 forthe Q.S.D. perhaps that |!mmensely. : * 
into the scoring ‘column to put his bringth more explains it. Mr. Fred Terrell, of Toronto, had 
ciate gna even footing. The period | Wie ups (0 The ieee a ete pasti charge of the service at Centenary 
bias “| dress parade. And among the skaters | ‘Art Church Feb. 22nd. His subject was 
In the third the fans were treated to were Norman Sero, Billy Rule, Bodgan . zi a well chosen one, “The Ministty of 
some real hockey. Tweed again open- Agopsowicz,Frank Breeze, and Doug- Joe Garriere Suffering.’’ He also read very impress- 
cd the scoring. but soon after Murtell | 13° Neh filica. Three of them were Our class has taken two periods in | ively the 23rd Psalm. There was a 
itd the score again and three minutes | picked out with several others conten- the drawing room every Wednesday, | good crowd attended and he was ac- 
later Micetick on an end to end rush UL ders. My how anxious we were that and we are still doing so. As we were ; companied by Mrs. ferrell, Mr. and 
his team one up. they would be the final chuice! always attracted to Art, we enjoy it | Mrs. F. Rooney and Miss Eggington 
The score remaind 3.2 until the And whata cheer went up when very much. This month we study the | GL RTT Me Docpias Peel, vot 
last’ minute’ of play when ‘Tweed | Normanand Billy were finally chosen, perspective and object drawings. Per- 1 Winona, come in for the service, also 
play 
secured another and the game ended | Nurman asbest dressed man, and Billy spective is the study of the rules for | Mr. Randall of Paris. 
3.3 Miccrce| subestcomis, Norman's pitze was a drawing objects as we see them. We qr. tay Reberisoii of Pesos 
“While “all played. well, Micetick very serviceable cameta, one of the have learned paralleled, angular, Py jrasibecn’ spending afew ayers 
perhaps turned: in the outstanding’| best that can be purchased; and Billy mid and brisin: perspectives ahd ‘after «Wien o-friends cand aicnded Mr. 
¥erformance of the game. will be able tc take home a handsome the knowledge of the Perspectives, We | ‘Terrell's meeting. f 
The line ups:- silver tea service should be able to draw many objects | Mrs. Braven lefton the 14th of Feb- 


Tweed: Goal, McCutcheon; defense 
Courneyea. and LaFontaine, for- 
wards, McGuire, Merow, Terry; 
Alternates, Rashotte, Corton, Ar- 
er, 


©. 8. D. = Goal, Brigham; Defense, 
Micetick, B: Richardson, forwards, 
Meyette, Thompson, Foster, Alter- 
nates, Cecchini, Meloche, Murrell, 
Harrison, G. Richardson, Carriere, 


fi foranecomined ose, we sl dearnaje Sane woke ear to cad cone tne Wh he 
went down to the basement where daughter in Montreal, 


that, if fortune continued to smile, we 
ight have the very valuable door 
Prize, but such didn’t come our way. 

‘The interesting program booklets 
filled with advertisements with errors 
in'spelling proved an interesting con- 
test. Practically all the senior depart- 
ment made the corrections in hopes 
that the cash prize of ten dollars would 
be theirs: : 


there is a show case filled with stuffed | 
We chose one of them, and | club several of the members were 


‘ jew: unable to turn out on account of ill- 
However it was a} 


birds. 


we sketched it. 


At the last meeting of the H. L. S. 


little difficult, bur many of the pupils | ness. 


did well. ~ Next month we may have 
picture composition studies and we 
hope that we will draw yood pictures is a vei y 
before the school closes. 


-Mr. and Mrs. Carl Harris’ litleson 
Ross is very ill at time of writing. He 
bright and lively little fellaw, 
and we all hope for a quick recovery. 


The Kiwa 
/ "Rose Benedict 
On February 16, 1931, the 
Carnival was ee “at 70! clock. 


‘We were very much excited to see 


the sportsin the arena. Aftersupper, 
twenty-five girls and several boys were 
taken in a bus to the aretia. About 
sixty boys walked to the arena. “Ie 
Cost us to gi us ae gave a 
program to the people. There were 
Fancy Skating, Trick Skating, Speed. 
Events and othergames. There were 
seventeen events on the program. It 
was the first time 1 had-seen fancy 
skating. 1 enjoyed watching them 
skating. I liked to see Elizabeth Fisher 
skating. Some people wore costumes. 
Norman Serv was dressed as a 
Roman Soldier. He won the prize 
and was presented with a camera. 
Billy Rule was dressed as Billy the 
Cop. He won the prize and was 
presented with a Silver [ea Service. 
Ateleven o'clock we came back to 
the residences. 


O.S. D. vs. Tweed 
*  Kurven Foster 

‘A few weeks ago our boys intended 
to go to Tweed to play against the 
boys who are in the Tweed High 
School, but we did not go because 
the boys in Tweed couldn't arrange 
foragame there. However, last Fri- 
day, the manager of the Tweed team 
telephoned Mr. Cunningham that we 
might play against them. We left 
here at half-past two on Saturday after- 
noon and arrived there at four o'clock. 
We piayed hard and tried to beat them 
but we couldn't. The score was.a 3 
to 3, atie. Then we were invited to 
the T.-H. S. to have supper which 
consisted of potatoes, meat, pickles, 
pie with ice-cream and coffee. We 
thanked the boys who had treated us 
so kindly. Wecertainly had a great 
time. 

The Prince of Wales 
Dennis Armes 

I have been reading in the news- 
paper about the Prince of Wales. 
Now I will tell you about him: 

A month ago the Prince of Wales 
was preparing to sail for South Amer- 
ica, but he delayed going there He 
postponed his trip because when he 
was travelling across France, the train 
was in an accident, The Prince of 
Wales escaped from\the wreck with- 
out any hurt ) 

About two weeks ago he sailed 
aboard H. M Orpostia. He 
arrived at Hay ba. safety. Then 
he sailed ty Jamaica. “The Golf Club 
wasopened by him — He stayed there 
for a few days He and. Prince 
George flew over the Panama Canal. 
They arrived at Argentice safely. 

They opened the British Trade 
Exhibition there. Heand his brother 
are having a wonderful trip. They 
are well-liked by the people every- 
where they go. 


A Sketch of my Life 
Eleanor Morrison 
I was born in Vancouver, 3.C. on 
May 28th, 1915, and first went to 
school when I was about five years 
old, in Vancouver, but only for a 


while, We went to Seattle, Wash. 
where we stayed only for three 
months. We went to school there, 


but I do not remember how I liked 
that school. “Then we moved to Los 
Angeles, California, where we lived for 
seven years. We went to school and 
there were about a hundred deaf pu- 
pils there and I have an old girl friend 
who went with me while I was there. 
Then we moved to Long Beach, and 
“only few pupils lived there. There 
were two classes for the deaf in the 
hearing public school and one in the 
junior high school called Frankiin 


“The National 


{ would like like to tell: you 
the Boston team. - 

‘A few years ago the Boston team 
always was in the cellar place but they, 
began'to make the team strong in 1928: 
1n 1929 Boston won the championship. 
' L would like fo tell you a few lines about 
[ three forwards. Mr. Blanchard’ who 
and was taken toa hospital andafriend js at teacher at the O. S. D. saw Ralph 
took care of us. My aunt and uncle ' Weiland playing hockey in Seaforth. 
from Vancouver came to see my moth-' He said that Ralph was a very clever 
er, they then took us, inluding <my | hockey pl-yer. He was very much 
mother, back to Vancouver, In Feb-} surprised that he had been’ sent to 
tuary my mother disappeared and we | Boston to play hockey. Last year he 
did not hear fromher for about two ! was the leading scorer in the National 
days. After that somebody phoned to ; Hockey League with 73 poinw. ~ He 
my aunt telling her that ‘my mother | was married toa pretty girl lase year. 
was dead. She was buried beside my | Barry, Clapper and Weiland are the 
Dad. best forwards they ever had. They are 
Then Jack and I had to stay in the called, “The Dynamite trio.”’ -Eddie 
school in Vancouver for the first time | Shore is a defence man for the Boston 
we ever stayed in aschool. [ did not; team. He always checks thie other play- 
like to stay in that school but I had a| ers strongly and some of the 
chum who was very kind by taking| are injured and he is called 
‘me to her farm which is about four | man’? because he has been in the pen- 
hundred miles north of Vancouver. | alty box many times. He has about 36 
She took me three times in three vears | scars. Tiny Thompson isa very clever 
for my summer holidays. _I still have ; goaltender. 
her for my best chum and her name| This year the Boston team is in first 
is Eleanor Freeze and I love her as| place. Weiland is not the leading scorer 

she were my own sister. L !now. Ebbie Goodfellow of Detroit 

‘Then my aunt heard that REVin- | and Howie Morena: of Canadiens are 
couver school only gave us elementary | the leading scorers with 37 points each. 
education so she brought us her whe:e | 1 do not know what ceam will win the 
there is a high school to get more ed- | championship. 
ucation and we must study hard ‘for 
hersake. I think I like this school 
the best of all which I ever attended, |' 
and’l also am proud of it. 


for California, we went fora 
night about 8 p.m. 
denly went under the 
body was not found fortwelve 

In September my mother, Jack, and I 
went back to California on ‘the train 


‘After dinner they wentto the boys’ 
In January my mother was taken ill 1 


residence, and put their aniforms into 
their club-bags.. The ©.S.D- bus 
‘came and they went in the bus leaving: 
the school at 2:00 = 

went from Belleville to Tweed, about 
25 miles, ina shorttime. Wereached 
the town of Tweed and went to the 
Arena which is long, quite wide and 
Aalf acylinder uutside, © We put on our 
uniforms to play hockey. I 

‘The game started.” Both teams were 
scoreless in the ‘first period. _ Our 
Senior team; tried hatd tu beat Tweed 
but neither team could get a goal: 

In the second period we skated fast 
and. worked hard. “One wingman 
broke away through the O!8.D. 
defencemen and scored one goal for 
‘Tweed High School. Next, two boys 
of theO. S. D. made’ a rush’ across 
the blue linc, and Foster passed to 
Murtell who scored. When the game 
was nearly over the score was O. S. D 
3 Tweed 2. Tweed were lucky. to 
score another goal in the last thirty 
seconds, - 


The O.S.D. Senior League 


Elwood Bell B 

Before the O:S.D. Senior: League 
was opened, Mr. Cunningham who 
is'in charge of this league, decided 
that’ we would have three teams instead 
of four teams,as there were not enough 
players for four teams. . [ called to- 
gether the three captains and others to 
name the list of the players which we 
showed fo Mr. Cunningham who 
agreed to our choice. The three 
captains are Francis Meyette(Stroll- 
ers); Kurven Foster(Canadians) and 
Joe Carriere(Shamrocks). Each team 
has six games. Finally the Strollers 
got nine points; the Canadians, six 
points and the Shamrocks, three points. 
The Canadians and the Shamrocks 
hada chance to play for play-off 
against the Strollers, but the Shamrocks 
Were put out of the running on Feb. 
19th. ‘The Canadians and the Stroll- 
crs will meet in a three gamez series. 
Uhope that the Canadians will win the 
champi.nship of the Senior School 
League, as |-am a “‘Canadian.’’. 
Robert Thompson of the Canadians 
is the leading scorer and he got nine 
goals and one assist: The raferees 
are Mr. Cunningham, Murray S@rie- 
ham, Mr., Blanchard and myself. 
Many of the players have shown great 
improvement this year. R. Thomp- 
son, Francis Meyette, Earl Meloche, 
‘James Cecchini, and Kurven Foster 
are the. cutstanding forwards; Banco 
Micetick, Mr. Blanchard and Jack 
Hartison are the best defence men; 
Cecil Murrell is the star poke checker; 
M. Brigham starred in goal’ when he 
played, but James Matthews isthe best 
regular goalie. 


O. S.-D. vs Tweed 
James E. Matthews 
I would like to tell you about the 
game of hockey between t ¢ Ontario 
School for the Deaf and Tweed. 
Nicky Wozick We heard that the Tweed players 
After the O.S. D. races, Mr. | wanted the O. S. D. to play hockey 
Gordon asked me if | would yo to , against Tweed so the teacher who is, 
Oak Lake snow-shoeing with Mr, | coach here took the O. S. D. players 
“Gordon's friends. I to!d him that, [| and Elwood and me in the two cars 
would be glad to go. “~ }to Tweed last Saturday afternoon. 
_ The next. morning I dressed in| Elwood was taken in Mr. Blanchard's 
warm clothes and a pair of boots. |cat- We arrived at Tweed safely. 
“Thenaman with his car_ came along | We were very much delighted to see 
and took me to Oak Lake wth Mr, | the Tweed arena which has not artifi- 
Gordon and his friends. We passed | cial ice. “Our players went into the 
through Belleville, Foxboro and miles | dressing room to change their clothes. 
of the country and finally reached the | { helped. Murray Brigham to put on 
cottage. Mr. Gordon, two ladies| the goalkeeper's pads. — Then the 
and I got out of the car and Mr. Gor- | O-S.D. players practised before play- 
don and I drew the tobapgon with the | ing the hockey match against Tweed. 
boxes of food to the cottage and it was | Soon the O. S_D. and ‘Tweed star- 
not far from where the car stopped to | ted to play hockey. The Tweed wing 
thecotrage. We made a fire in a|Men passed the deaf defences easily; 
smali stove to kesp us warm. After |the deaf players didn’t seem to try 
getting warm inthe cottage, we were.| hard in the first period because the i 
ready to snow-shoe. {t was the first | WS not good. When they had finish- 
time that | had snow-shoed since, || €4 the first period, they went into the 
was small. Weenjoyed snow-shoe- | dressing room to rest. Mr. Cunning- 
ing very much. We returned to the | ham told the deaf players to play and 
cottage and had agood dinner. Mr. | t0 use combination. The hearing boys 
*Gordon talked with two ladies about | shovelled the arena'so that the players 
the movie ‘Africa Speaks.’” I read} began to play better in the second 
some funny papers. period. I couldn’t explain to you 
Alter talking, Mr. Gordon and -{ | 2boutthe deaf players playing very fine 
snow-shoed around Oak Lake to Mr. |i the third. period. Most of | the 
Gordon's cottage. We returned. to| People of Tweed cheered for the O. 
thecottage and stayed for afew hours. |S. D- whenever they tallied | The 
Later we were ready to pack the box. | Same Was a tie and the score three all. 
son the tobapponincA fers a= while Then we were invited by the principal 
another man with a Buick car camea- | Of the Tweed High School to have a 
long’and took us. to°Mr. ~ Gordon's, big banquet in the High School build- 
home. We rode in his car much | /”®: ; 
faster than we rode in the first car. | About ten o'clock in the eyening 
Mr. Gordon told me that I would | We Said to the Tweed players “Good 
have some supper and I told him that | Bye’’ and “Thank you’ and retumed 
would be fine. washed: my hands | home: in the bus. We arnved here 
and face and had a good supper. | Safely @ little after eleven o'clock. 
After eating supper, I read some T-hope that we will play hockey 
funny papersand rested for an hour. | against Tweed again sometime this 
Later Mr. Gordon and I snow- winter, but if we cannot «play this 
shoed tothe O. S. D. going through winter we will play next winter. 


Snow Shoeing at Oak Lake 


Kindly Interpretation 

She who puts akindly interpretation 
‘on her friends’ actions and words is 
beloved by all. Some girls are prone 
to look. for unkind intentions in the 
actions of their friends while others 
will see only good. The former. are 
shunned and disliked; the latter sought 
after and loved. 


ae 


ee 


pi Aaa — 
See = 


‘Whoever sees, ‘neath winter's field of snow, 
The si ent harvest of the fyture grow, 
‘God's power must know. 
Whoever lies down on his couch to: sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
God knows will keep. 


— 


The Collaborators 
(Continued from page 1) 
musing. rhymes began to ring through 
her head. She smiled at their absur- 
dity. ‘ 
“Bur [| wouldn’t suggest them for 
anything They wouldn't listen any- 
way.’” 

She turned back to her work with 
her lips in a tight little line. “It 
would be foolish for me to help. 1 
won't be hurt by being refused.’* 

‘Then rumors began to float about 
that the sophomores had a wonderful 
play; that they were sure to win 
Once they practiced in the dining room 
and Ruth had a chance to see a part 
of it. It was good. Ic was better 
than the freshman play, and Ruth was 
glad! “I wish they would win. Ie 
will serve Florence Ames right. Just 
what she deserves." 

At first the freshmen had started out 
confident of victory. but when they 
heard that the sophomores had a won- 
derful play, that they had a budding 
dramatist in their midst, doubt entered 
thejr hearts. : 

“There's something wrong with 
this play,”” said Fle 
as they were practicing 


“can feel 


it, but I can’t tell where.”” 
ty? bayer 


s,"" agreed Adele, “‘there is. 
If Ruth Saunders had the right class 
spirit, she would help us wut, but since 
she didn’t win, she has sulked. I 
wouldn't humiliate myself to ask 
her." 

“TE would.’’ declared Florence. 
It’s for the class. You can't humil- 
iate yourself when it’s for the class, 
because you're not asking for yourself. 
If I thought she knew what was Wrong, 
Vd— ) 

Ruth had been standing, dish towel 
in hand, watching the girls. She had 
not overheard their conversation, for 
she was tno deep in a sudden discov- 
ery about her own heart, which her wish 
that the sophemores would win had 
revealed to her. She was thinking. 

“Miss Pratty is right. I’m right 
down selfish. I only want my own 
glory. \Why, the class means more 
than I. Of course, I want it to win. 
I don’t care if Florence does get the 
credit. It's the class.”” 

As these thoughts ran through her 
mind, her glance crossed that of Fio- 
rence who was about to appeal to her. 
Ruth stepped fgrward, still clutching 
the towel. e 

“Oh, Florence, I see what's wrong. 
Won't you let me help?’” 

“Oh, yes, do, ” smiled Florence 
“If you can’t help, we're lost.” 

Ruth saw some of the girls stare at 
cher, but she did not mind What if 
they did criticize? What if they 
Jaugh at her? Ir was for the cla: 
She forgot her timidity and bashful- 
ness and explained her idea about the 
play. Florence slipped an'arm about 
her waist. Adele came close to lis- 
ten. : 

“You're right, Ruth. You're 

right,”" she exclaimed. “"You have 
saved the play Come on and show 
us what to do.’’~ 


ence one evening * 


caught Rui 
Come 


Bewildered, Ruth followed, ‘and was 


led to the platform. 
Don’t cry author,” said Florence 
distinctly. “Say collaborators. Ruth 


"saved the play. — It’s half hers.”” 


Then the freshmen arose in abody, 
shouting and stampine and threatening 
torun from their seats and stampede 
the two girls on the platform, but 
Adele rushed down in front and called: 

“Threecheers for the collaborators. 
Ready! Go!! Hip! ! Hurrah! ! 
Collaborators!!! 


Canada’s Contributions 
By William D. Belbeck 

In this wondrous age of science and 
‘invention ‘it is intensely interesting to 
note the part Canada has played to- 
ward the well-being of the human 
family. ‘That she has contributed to 
world progress and kept her head up 
with the other-nations of the world is 
w of the things she 
ated or improved up- 
on: Canada built and sent the’ first 
steam propelled ship across the At- 
lantic. 

The first compound steam-engive 
in the world was bailtand demonstrated 
in Canada. ‘This master inyention 
doomed the sailing vessel as a factor to 
be reckoned with in ocean commerce. 

Canada built and demonstrated the 
world’s first submarine telegraph. 

The first railway sleeping-cars were 
originated ard put into active service 
on a Canadian railway. a 

Theidea of manufacturing all kinds 
of printing paper from pulp wood was 
originated in Canada. “To-day practic- 
ally half the world’s printing paper is 
manufactured here. 

Canada demonstrated the first 
practical electric railway in the history 
of the worid. 

Canada originated the idea of Stand- 
ard Time. This idea has since been 
adopted by every civilized country in 
the world. 

The plans of the panoramic camera 
were originated in Canada although 
they were first used by our cousins to 
the south. 

Canada originated the idea of electric 
heating. 

‘The world’s first electric stove was 
builtand used in Canada. 

Canada was a pioneer in the field of 
electro-chemistry, when - Thos. Wil- 
son of Hamilton made the discovery 
of calciunt carbide 

Helium was first isolated (in quanti- 
ties large enough and cheap enough 
to make it practical for commercial 
purposes), in Canada. 

The invention of the telephone rests 
with Canada. ~The first long-distance 
trials of the instrument were made by 
Alexander Bell between Paris and 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Canada originated Marquis and 
other more recent types of wheat which 
have helped to build up the commerce 
of the prairies, both in Canada and the 
United States. 

‘The idea of the all-electric radio was 
given 9 the world by Canada. 

The most recent contribution Can- 
ada has given world progress was her 
discovery of insulin, and what a great 
contribution it is! 


dha. But they cannot buy it. © 
The most expensive picture known 


is the Raphaelin the National Gallery 


of England, © which cost the nation 
$360,000. It cannot be bought. 
Another famous picture by the same 
great artist is in possession of acountry 


“A distinguished Canadian’ general 
speaking of an officer, who had served 
under fim during the Great War, 
said: “He is a man whom one can 
trust absolutely. If a bit of ‘work is 
assigned to him, one: can dismiss all 


ire in the Midlands. He is tiotajou 


sq 
rich man, and it mu. been a 


temptation when a millionaire baron | 


sent him an offer accompanied by a 
blank check. The check was return- 
ed. Undiscouraged the baron made a 
definite offer—$250,000 down and 
$50,000 a year for lile. | The owner 
Tefused. One of ‘the most perfect 
safesin the world is in a church in 
Genoa, Italy. Initis a vase cut from 
a single emerald. It is 1234 inches 
Aliameter and 534 inches in height. 
0 other emerald approaching this 
size isknown. A millionaire offered 
$1,000,000 for this treasurre, but. w: 
assured that money could not bi 

OF Shakespeare’s signatures there 
are but seven known specimens. one 
in the Briush 
A_ millionaire recently offered $' 
000,000 for a genuine autograph’ of 
Ss speare if brought to hi 
12 months. He has had no reply. 
—Selected. 


Are YouReliable? 
By Richard R. Nicholson 


ial to success in life.’ The world is 
looking for men and women who can 
be absolutely depended upon. There 
are many well-intentioned persons 
who are notreliable. They say they 
will do a thing but they forget ail about 
it, or do it when itis too late. They 
it. 

How few can be relied upon for 
service in the church! Many accept 
the position uf teacher in the Sunday 
School, butthe superintendent cannot 
depend upon them. Frequently they 
are absent without sendingan excuse. 
Stormy weather, an invitation for an 
automobile ride, unexpected company, 
or something else, lures them from 
the place of duty. Choir members 
are often indifferent to their respon- 
sibility. “Theycome and go as they. 
please. Because of their delinquency 
itis impossible to have'a proper choir 
practice, and the choir leader is driven 
to distraction. It is sad fact thar often 
church officials are not reliable. They 
do notattend the Board Meetings reg- 
ularly and neglect the duties that 
have been placed upon them. Con- 
sequently the work of the Lord lang- 
uishes. 


The editor of a leading American 


periodical said he had to refuse the 
contributions of an able writer, be- 
cause his articles were not accurate. 
The author was too indulent to verify 
his statements and made many mis- 
takes. He was a brilliant writ:r with 
a fine literary style, but he was not re- 
liable. ~ 


~has left a. noble example for all ages. 
scum cost $15,700. {| When that ancient city: was destroyed 
7 there 'wefe many persons buried in the 


within s Various positions. Some were found in 


make an engagement, but fail to keep 


a 

and that the tisk will ‘be carried 
through, successful to the very“last, 
smallest det: tIt-is a high tribute 
that‘is paid to any person when it is 
said of him that he can be trusted: with- 
out reserve. 

We read in the Scriptures of agreat 
king who made a pitiful failure of his 
life because he could not be depended 
upon to obey. Saul followed the ‘‘de- 
vices and desires of his own heart.’ He 


7 wilfully disobeyed the commands given 


to him by the prophet, and because of 


his disobedience he was rejected by 
+ God. 


sentinel atthe gate of Pompeii 


fuins, who were afterwards found in 


deep vaults, as if they had gone there 
for security. But the’ Roman ‘sentinel 
was found standing at the ‘city gate, 


| where he had been placed by the cap- 


cain, with his hands still 
weapons. There, while 


grasping his 
e earth shook 


‘beneath him; there, while the floods 
Reliabilty is a quality that is_essent-' 


f ashes and cinders overwhelmed 
him, he had stood at his post, and 
there, after a thousand years, he was 
a man who could be depended upot 
who was thorough reliable itt all ci 
cumstances. 


After Eleven Years 

Alter working with the deaf for 
more than eleven years and after 
visiting a score of schools for the deaf 
Tam convinced that much more 
money should be spent for books, 
maps, globes, charts, pictures and 
equipment of various kinds. We 
have property valued at a million and 
a half, we. pay a hundred thousand 
dollars a year for salaries and yet we 
do nor have much money invested in 
useable books and equipment for ed- 
ucational ‘purposes and we have sv 
much more than many schools, | have 
visited, that it might seem that we arc 
abundantly supplied. A  superinten- 
dent would not hesitate as much to ask 
for a hundred thousand dollars for a 
new building as he would to ask for 
ten thousand dollars for the tools with 
which children work for their educa- 
tion.—Supt. Pitenger. in the Silent 
Hoosier. z 


Mary's Cup 
Mary had a drinking cup, 
Tt was shiny, bright, and new; 
She passed it round to Johnnie, 
And Willie used it too. 
They gota drink, but, sad to tell, 
‘Théy got poor Mary’s cold as well. 


re) As 


"Tells About hin | 


held’ on ‘Thursday  afternooi . 
26th, the President, Miss Deannard, in 
the chair, ‘The first part of the program 
‘was a very, interesting account of his 

it to some United States'schools by 
he Superintendent, Mr. Fetterly. He 
prefaced his address by a brief refer- 
ence toa couple of innovations that had 
just been introduced at this school. As 
they knew, all of the pupils except the 
very smallest one, are reguired to at- 
tend church every Sunday morning, if 
there is a church of their respective 
denot ions in the city. ‘This had 
elicited many favorable comments from. 
people in Belleville, who were be- 


and 
= several 


Empire State Sci 
the leading sch 
ted States. “The” 
ability to use good’ 
sential requirement of en e 
school, "In six or eight months the 
pupils are able to. le: 
every kind of print-s! 
His next visit- 
Instituti 


coming interested in ourcbildrenasne- Deaf and Dumb, .‘Thisis: the school 


ver before. ‘They were beginning to get 
acquainted with them, and there was 
no betier way to bring this about than 
to have the pupils attend church just 
like other people. This is resulting in 
some people-showing a desire to en- 
tertain ‘some of the pupils in as 
way, and taking an interest in them 
other respects, and this was all helping 
to break down the barricrs existing be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing, which 
is aconsum=mation greatly to be desired. 
The other innovation he wished to 
refer to was the new form of monthly 
reports, which, for the first time, were 
this -month sent to the parents or 


every subject and his or her compara- 
tive standing in the class. While in 
‘Toronto few days before, he had been 
invited to attend an afternoon tea given 
by the wives of some members of the 
Cabinet, and lie there met a lady who 
was interested in the deaf, a society to 
which she belonged having sent a deaf 
child to the school. ‘The first thing 
she spoke of: was ‘‘the wonderfui 
change made’’ in the form of the re- 
Ports. She said she never knew be- 
fore just how this child was doing. He 
had received several letters from par- 
rents, all commending the tsports. 


The first school he visited was the 
Rochester School — which is so near 
ina direct line, but quite a long dis- 
tance away by rail. ‘Ihe Rochester 
buildings are quite old. The ‘central 
building\contains ‘the administrative 
offices and residence of the Superin- 
tendent, the dormitory and most of the 
class rooms, the basement containing 
the household science and sewing 
rooms. ‘This plantis in process of re- 
placemer: ‘Two years ago a very 
fine new heating plant and laundry was 
built on the bank of the Genesee River, 
and last year a commodious dormitory 
was completed and ts now occupied hy, 
the larger boys This is divided into 
smaller rooms, containing two or four 
or eight heds, thus giving more privacy. 
In the spring, work will be stsrted on 
a similar new dormitory for the girls, 
and other buildings will bé erected 
from year to year. 


The special feature of the work in 
this school is the attention that is 
given to aural development, and the 
extensive use made of finger-spelling. 
Of course the oral system is used, but 
teachers and pupils are constantly 
spelling out the words while talking. 
This is done very rapidly, but the 
Pupils seem able to follow what is said 
without any difficulty. No signs are 
used in or out of schooky Like ours, 
shops are out of date and inadequately 
equipped, and a modern. industrial 
building is included inthe replacement 
plans» Very excellent work is done in 
sewing. © instructor is a lady who. 
used to teach in a public school. She 
Jost her hearing and then took an in- 
tensive course in a vocational schoul, 


showing the pupil's percentage on ‘I’! 


that has a band and ‘features: military 
training. ~ Everything ‘is done. with 
- military precision. The pupils even 
march into and out of the dining room 
to the music of the band. Allof the 
pupils, both boys and girls, wear cadet 
uniforms. | “Where’ are several deaf 
teacheis on the staff. The Principal, 
Mr. Fox is quite deaf but does not use 
signs in teaching. ‘There isone large 
building in which is carried on most 
of the shop work. The printing 
office contains six linotypes and. large 
moder ses * The Manual Train- 
ing sh. pis also well-equipped. There 
isa fi and quite a number 
laundry work. 
re ‘large, but are 
being modernized by being ‘divided 
into rooms containing four to six beds 
each. 


The lrenton, New Jersey, schoot 
has a new plant throughout, costing 
over two million dollars. | The smaller 
pupils are housed in six cottages, each 


containing about twenty pupils... The 
toomsin. these accommodate from 
wo to six pupils each. ‘The larger 


pupils have dormitories very like our 
own. ‘The class-rooms, also, are very 
similarto ours. In respect to vocational 
training, this is probably the leading 
school for thedeafin America. ‘There 
isa large print-shop with seven or eight 
Power presses, 
ctric and lithouraphing outfits etc. 
The carpenter-shop is also equipped 
with all kinds of machinery. Other 
trades taught are painting, decorating, 
brick-laying, cement and construction 
work, and cooking. They have power 
machines for sewing, with the object 
of training girls for work in the cloth- 
ing factories which ate so promineat 
an industry in that section of the coun- 
try There isa fine art department 
which works in harmony with the 
printing, office,.and mechanical draw- 
ing is a feature. ‘ 


Mt. Airy is the largest school in 
America, having now inattendance a- 
bout 560 pupils. The buildings’ for 
the Seniors, intermediates and juniors 
are respectively a complete unit, each 
containing dormitories, class-rooms, 
dining room and kitchen. There is 
a large building for industrial - work. 
The print sh: p contains four finotype 
machines. ‘They teach tailosjng very. 
thoroughly, and make the suits for all 
the boys, the cloth being bought for 
this purpose. In the dressmaking 
department, the dresses for all the 
girls are made. ‘There is quite a 
large carpenter shop, and cabinet 
making, brick-laying, cement work, 
and shoe- repairing are taught. * 

The last school he visited was at 
Frederick, Maryland. The main part 
of this plant is nearly a hundred years 
old, three stories high, and with twen- 
ty-foot ceilings. It contains the offices, 
Superintendent's residence and dormi- 
tories. Within the last two years a 
fine, well-equipped academic building 


thoroughly 


>more and more time and attention to 


‘wiotic songs and “hymns, and 
seniors did the same, and added afew, 
ordinary jazz songs to\sho' t 


“are right up to date, and can appreci: 


such high-class music as well'as’, 
ing people. ‘They did it all exceeding 
well,-and hehad no trouble in under- 
standing all they said or‘sang, He is 
surethat this kind of work is most. 
helpful, greatly ‘aiding the ‘pupils to 
speak fluently and naturally. z 

In every school he visited he vas 
impressed with the tendency to devote 


at 


vocational training, so as to prepare 
the pupils to go out into the world and 
make a good living. It used <o be 
thought sufficient if our pupils were 
taught to handle cools and get the rud- 
iments of Industrial work... But recent- 
ly conditions’ have greatly changed. 
All the cities and. large centres_have 
vocational “schools doing thordugh 
work, thus giving“heasing children ‘a : 
Great additional advantage over the 
deaf. All are agreed that the time has 
come when the deaf are justly entitled 
to receive at least ax good a train- 
ing and preparation for their life-work, 
as hearing children get. Without this 
they are at a very great disadvantage in, 
addition to the great handicap of their 

deafuess. grt : 
He hoped: they would be able to 
work out at the O. S. D. ‘sume of 
these advanced methods and realize 
more of the ideals of up to date voca 

tional instruction. No school thathe 
saw, taken as a whole, is doing better 
work than this School. We are get- 
ting along splendidly here, but in the 
direction he had indicated there was 
room for and need for great: improve- 
ment. 


The remainder of the session was 


chiefly with industrial t 
for the deat. That this part of the 

educatiun of the deaf should have a| 
more proniment place on the school on ; 
the school curriculum was the concen- | 
aus of opinion, the informal discussion | 
centering chiefly about the necessity for | 
more careful grading in shop work, | 
which is as important there as in the 

academic classes. { 


Mr. Fetterly’s Visits H 

We have the pleasure today of hav-,, 
ing as a Visitor in our classrooms, Mr. 
Forrester’s guest, Mr. H: B. Fetterly, 
Superintendentof the Belleville School 
at. Belleville, Ontario. His school is 
situated on the shore of the Bay of 
Quinte. Ie has a beautiful location and 
fine modern buildings of. which. the 
Province of Ontario may well be 


proud. Mr. Fetterly wishes to add 


more buildings to his plantas his stud- 
ent body has grown considerably dur- 
ing the past few years. He is at present 
greatly intereted in shop work and shop 
equipment. He intends to visit several 
schools for the deaf on this trip. 
Rochester Advocate. 


Superintendent H. B. Fetterly, M. 
A.,, of the Ontario Schaol for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario, visited this School 


, in the profession he is bending 


cand high. 


forld. 


The Journal’ office was last weck 
favored with'a visit from:H, B. Fetter- 
ly, M.A.,” Superintendent of the 


Ontario School forthe Deaf at Belle- 3 


ville, Canada.’ He'is ona tour of 
inspection to educational institutions 
in the eastern sections of the United 
States. From casual observation, ore 
would be impressed by his attitude of 
deep interest in educational details 
comprised in the vocatioral’ work of 
the trades school. “He seems to be a 
fitting succetsor to Dr, Coughlin. 
—Deaf-Mutes Journal, 


‘The. Maryland’ School enjoyed a 
brief. visit from Mr, HB, Fetterly, 
recently appointed superintendent of 
the School forthe Deaf at Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada, from’ Friday, jan- 
uary.-.30th, to Sunday, February Ist. 
Unfortunately Mr. Fetterly’s visit was 
on an off day so far as school work 
was concerned, but an opportunity was 
afforded to show him the trades and 
domestic science featurers, in both of 


which he was particularly ‘interested. 


Rhy:hmic training was demonstrated 
by ‘several yroups-and a drill by the 
battalion was staged. Mr. Feterly 
Was on a tour of inspection, having 
visited schools for the deaf at Rochester 
and New York City; Trenton, N. J., 
and Mr. Airy, Philadelphia, prior 1 
his vidlt to Frederick, As a néw n 


0 
ry 
effort toward familiarizing himself 
with the work of the deaf and will give 
his schoo} a rogressive adminstration. 

—The Maryland Bulletin. 


5,000 Facts About Canada 

“The Dominion in a Nutshell” is 
the. arresting sub-title of the widciy 
known annual, "3900 -Facts about 


Canada,’”. compiled Wy. Frank Yeigh, 
the recognized authority. on the Do- 
minion through: his: writings and 


lectures. ‘This 80-page booklet, now 
in. its 28th year, has’ become: indis- 


‘ pensible. to. thousands of * Canadians, 


while. it is in increasing demand from 
other countries desiring to learn of 
Canadian conditions. “50 chapters, 
ranging alphabetically from ‘‘Agricul- 


tell the story of the country’s progress. 
inaserics of brief crisp sentences easy 
to locate and_assimilate—a story that 
both cheesing and stimulating. It 
is extensively used by governments, 
corporations, colleges and schools, 
and” also as a means: of « ‘selling 
Canada’. to people in other lands. 
[tis therefore a most valuable adyertise- 
mentof the Dominion. 

Most news dealers carry it, or it may 
be had, at 35 cents acopy, from the 
Canadian Facts Pub. Co.,588 Huron 
St. Toronto 5. 


to the *'West’? and.“*Yukon’’ *: 


in school any, more. 

Mrs. Wannamaker’s class are going 
to try very hard to imprave their lip- 
reading. | Stanley could’ not. lip-read 
well at: first,but now he can lip-read 
well because: he-practises lip-reading 
every day. We wantto be excellent 
lip-readers. 


Miss Jean Fetterly’s Party 
Maria A. Roberto 
On Saturday evening, January the 


twenty-fourth, Miss Jean Fetterlykind- times. They wer 


ly invited our class to herhome and en- 
tertained us there { 
Frank wentearly but we went about 
7,30 p.m. Miss Feterly shook hands 
with us, The girls went upstairs to her 
bedruom to take off their hats, coats 
and gloves. Then we went down to 
the living-room where the girls chose 
partners, We sat down at small tables 
forlunch. We had a very. dainty lunch 
which included baked apples, pineap- 
ples and whipped cream, cakes, sand- 
wiches, candy, peanuts and cocoa. 
Afterwards we played games. We 
flipped cards into a basket, walked 
across the room with peanuts,on a 
knife, hunted for peanuts and played 
balloon-volley ball and cards. 
About ten o'clock we shook hands | 
with Miss Fetterly and thanked her | 
for her kindness. © Then we returned 
to the residences, 
We had a splendid time there. 


The Sleigh Ride 
Sarah Friedman 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 10th. 
Mrs. Wannamaker’s, Miss Panter’s 
Mr. Cunningham's and Mr. Clare's 
classes had a sleigh drive. 

After supper we put on warm 
sweaters, stockings, gloves, toques and 
overshues. Then. we waited for the 
sleighs to come. 

At 7.30 p. m. they came. We 
were very much excited. The girls 
tot on one sleigh and the boys got on 
the cther-one. Some of the teachers 
rode on each of the sleighs. Then 
we started, 

It was a beautiful evening. The 
Weather was warm, the snow was soft 
and it was snowing a litle. We went 
up the side road near the school. 
"he snow was deep there. We had 
great fun pushing each other into the 
snow and snowballing each other 

We walked and ran behind the 
stcighs. We fell down many times. 
When we fell down the boys washed 
our faces with snow. 

We rode through part of the city 
but we did por get off the sleighs there 
because ‘there were too many cars on 
the roads and we might be run over. 
After driving around the city and coun- 
{ty about two hours, we returned to 
the school, ‘Then well went to the 

itchen and had a-nice lunch of hot 
dogs and cocoa. We enjoyed our- 
selves very much. 


Kiwanis Karnival 

Steve Kowalewicz 

On Monday evening, Feb. 6th, there 

Was a Kiwanis Karnival at the arena 

in Belleville Tae older boys and girls 

Were given permission to attend the 
Karnival. 


school girl's 
She received a 
son racg 


Speed. 


tiful kodak. 


y 
They danced 
Lhey were’ beautiful 


derson, raced in the senior public 
face. She came third: 
medal, Robert Thomp- 
in the senior public school 
He came first and won 


boy’s race, 


the ‘silver cup again 
Robert Thompson and Banco 


Micetick raced in’ the Men's Open 
Robert came second and 
won a silver cup for second prize. 

‘Then'the fancy skaters skated again. 

After that there wasa funny hockey 
game. The men fell agreat many 
every funny. At the 
last'there was a fancy dress parade, 

lorman Sero won the first Men’s Prize 
for the best dress. He received a beau- 
It cost about $20. Billy 
Rule won the first prize for the best 
comic costume, He received a beau- 
tiful silver tea service. He was dressed 
like a policeman. The O. S. D. were 
lucky because they won a great many 
prizes. They will try hard again next 


year. 


The Intermediate Hockey! 


x George Bostnari 
About two months ago Mr. Morrison 
advised the Intermediate boys to form 


ahockey league and he and Elwood | 


Bell organized the league. They chose 
Wallace Sloan, Jimmy Farrance and 
William Williamson for the captains. 

Early in December we began to play 
hockey. The Bull Dogs played hockey 


against the Falcons and won by the 
score of 1 to 0. It was ahard game 
and we were. sorry to lose. 


the Bull 
Dogs won three games, lost two and 


one tied. The Black Hawks won two 


games, lost ewo and had twoties, The 
Falcons won two games, lost three and 


one tied, Morrjs Glasner starred in 
goal. Rene Latour, Anival Shepherd, 


Willie Burlie, Fred Dixon, Cyril La 
Rocque, George Welk and 1 were 


considered the best players. During the 
season I scored nine goals and Rene 


Latour got five points but we had no 


chance for winning the championship. 


On Saturday, Feb. 21st, the Black 
Hawks and the Bull Dogs played in the 


play-off for the championship. It was 
avery hard game. The Bull Dogs were 
beaten by the Black Hawks by the 
score of 2 to 0. Clifford Haistand Fred 
Dixon were the best players for the 


Black Hawks. The Black Hawks won 


.one, lost two and tied.one. The Bull 


Dogs won two games. lost one and 


tied one. At last the Bull Dogs beat 
the Black Hawks by the score of $10 
2. Roy Lethbridge starred as goalie for 


the Bull Dogs. Ths Bull Dogs won the 
Intermediate Hockey Championship. 
They will have a banquet. We all 


enjoyed the hockey season very much 
and we thank the teachers and instruc- 
ttos for training us to play the game 


well. 


Our Hike and Winter Picnic 
Arthur McShane 
A week ago the teachers planned 


a hike for Feb.28th. and decided to | 
‘Jallow the’ Intermediate and Senior 


pupils to go. We were sorry that 
Miss Carroll could notgo She told 
us that we must be careful not to get 
wet. She hoped that we would have a 
good time and we thanked her very 
much, 


He came sec- 
ond. He received a medal. Julia Ang 


all: got 
put on: 
and we got our tobog- 
Two farmers drove up 
ing with sleighs. The 

10 could not walk, rode. 
igger pupils 
Some of we 
went on our 
lay for walk- 


Joyed ourselves very much, 

At noon Mr. Morrison built a fire. 
He builed some eggs and.cooked wein- 
ers. The boys and girls lined up to get 
their lunch. We had'weiners, eggs, 


beans, sandwiches, coffee, cheese and 
ple. We enjoyed our dinner very 
much, 


Alter dinner we went back to-the 
hill to play. When my feet got wet, [ 
Feturned to the Boys’ Residence. [ 
walked along the highway to the 
O.S.D. We had a wonderful time at 
the hike. 


The Hike and the Picnic 
? Helen Maw 

Last week everyone was, talking 
about the hike on Saturday, February 
twenty-eighth. Miss Deannard put a 
Notice on the bulletin board ¢o tell all 
the girls who were going to’ the hike 
tO wear warm clothes. We put on 
our fine warm clothes and were all 
ready to go at 9.30 o'clock. Some of 
us walked across the farm on our wa: 
to Jones’ Creek and others hada sleigh- 
ride to Jones’ Creek. Jean Thomp- 
son went with me and we had lots of 
fun walking to the woods. On our 
Way the weather was so fine and warm 
that I felt too hot. Mr. MacKenzie 
brought several boxes of lovely eats on 
the sleigh for our dinner. 

We had lots of fun sliding down the 
hill on toboggans. A few teachers, 
girls and boys skied. Jean told me to 
come for a walk in the woods with her 
so I went and there we saw a bridge. 
We had a rather long walk and soon 
we met Mr. McKenzie with Bert on 
the sleigh going back to the O.s D. 
for another load of food... We went 
to the grounds where we saw a few 
teachers and boys makinga fire.” Soon 
we went back to the hills where the 
girls and boys were tobogyaning. We 
got on one of the toboggans and went 
down the hill. 

In afew minutes someone told us 
all to. get in line to get our «dinner 
which consisted uf sausages with must- 
ard, eggs, -beans, onions, bread and 
butter, cheese, apple pie and coffee. 
We had a very good ourdoor picnic. 
Mr. i eee toak some pictures of 
us all. 


way back to the O.S.D. but the others 
were still playing in the woods. We 
walked’along the road and as we pass- 
ed the cemetery, we thought of Dr. 
Coughlin. We wanted to see his 
grave but we could not find it. We 
felt very much disappointed because 
we didn'tsee it. We walked and walk- 
ed onthe road chatting with each other 
| and arrived here at 5.30. We found 
{the pupils who were at the hike, back 
atthe O.S.D. We had a very, very 
splendid time all day long. 


A Rabbit’s Story 
Frank Wozcik 
Tama litle rabbit. Iam covered 
with short white fur. There are two 
brown spots on my breast. They look 
like buttons, My feetdre grey. They 
look like boots. I have pink ears. 1 
have a round, white, stubby, short 
tail. Tam proud. I have one brother 


After that Jean and I started on our; 


named Johnie. My name is Bunny. { 

live in’a hole in an log: There’ are 
many feathers in my house whichil. e 
took from’afarm. Itisa warm room. 
Wehave good meals which I'steal from 
farmers’ gardens. I ‘stole radishes, 
cabbayes, Carrots, celery, etc from 
there.The farmer said “I shall shoot 
him with my gun’ I ran back into the 
hole'and hid so. that the fa 


bles: 
In the afternoon the farmer wanted 
pull the weeds in his garden. When 
Went out of the hole, I peeped and* 
looked for the farmer. ‘I did not See 
him in the garden sq I went to sleep. 
The farmer saw me and caught me 
and put me into a box where his 
rabbits lived. There was a white 
rabbit with two brown. spots on his 
breast. The farmer took an axe and 
picked up his\ rabbit. He thought 
that it was 1. He killed it, I was 
lucky, ‘The farmer laughed and’ said 
‘The rabbit’ will never steal my 
vegetables any more’? He was happy. 
He let his rabbits and me get out of 
the box. I was free. Johnie thought 
that I was killed. He cried tor a long 
time. When returned to the hole, [ 
saw Johnie crying in his nest. When 
I said “Don’t. cry Jobnie!"” Johnie 
was surprised and felt happy again, I 
shall watch the farmer very carefully 
now. ‘ 


Our Hike and Winter Picnic 
William Letang 
One day last’ week the teachers 


'Y planned a hike.for the Senior and"In- 


termediate classes. Miss Carroll told 
us on Friday about it and said she was 
sorry she could not_go. We felt very 
sorry too. Wewere so. excited we 
could not gait. She told ° us we 
would hike to the wood andthe Picnic , 
would be held there. 

On Saturday morning after brenk- 
fast we all gor ready for'the hike. 
At 9 30 we started across the fields 
tothe woods. When we arrived there, 
we played on the hill. All the pupils 
wanted to ride down the hill on the 
tobogegans, We played fora longtime 
until it.came nearnoon. Some of the 
teachers lit a fire to boil eggs and to 
cook weiners,_. At noon,all the pupils. 

wlined up an ed tor their qirn to 
get dinner. ¢ had bean weiners, 
ees, bread and butter, coffee, onions 
and pie. We all enjuyed our dinner, 
Mostly all the pupils lined up again 
and got another plate of food. When 
we finished most of the pupils sat’ 
around the fire to dry out their clothes 
and shoes. Aftera while Mr. Blan- 
chard told ali the pupils if they wanted 
to go home at 3 o'clock they could 
and if they wanted to stay. and walk 
home at 3. 30 o'clock it was all right. 
I satdown by the fire and waited until 


it was time to go home on the sleigh!» 
At3 o'clock I got on one of the 
sleighs. We drove a little way through 
the woods and then turned on to a 
road., The snow was sometimes too 
deep and we had to get off until it was 
all right. ‘Then: we came to’ a road 
where there was,ho snow and we-had 
to walk for a long way. Then we got 
on and came through a field.until we 
came to/a road at the back of the 
farm. Then we turned down the road 
and arrived at the back of the boys’ res- 
idence. Soon we were home again, 
After arriving Miss Keene asked) me 
if my fect were wet, and I told her 
they were. She told me to get clean 
clothes on my bed and to go down tu 
the bath-room and have a warm bath 
which made me-very comfortable, 
I thought the hike was a very good 


outing and wished we had more like 
it. le was my'Negt bikeand I enjoyed 
it very much. a 


eas 


UBLISHED SEMUMONTHEY = ing only .“'ge y th ous | 
At the Ontario School for the Deaf Sich i { : ck fort anys oH eno 
BELLEVILLE, ONT: very mmaniye Bar ni of red. Later on he isto; some’ ”: ‘that “te 
people never, or at le n a hi 


GEO. F.STEWANT - - - - - Evrrox one of the best 

L.E, MORRISON - Ixstaucrox iN Paintixe a cometary hee 
= Nocuous, are nevertheless merest twad- 
The Caimullan ls publedel Se adn A dle, possessing not oni ‘ise- 


cats of the Ontario Sehoot for Use pedals sit 
worthy quality. “Whis is 
Th Le all donat ed is true of ¢ 
avpronicer ier thealicationoteurinatae: great majority of the books o! pete 
torin Printing. ee 


oak published every year’ and a cons - 
price Is one dollar a yoar able number that are not fiction. 5 f 


These books give no’ reliable inform- | ~~ id other i | peo! 
ation, provide no mental ‘pabulum, | t to C; At in } rt 
Addtewall communications and sutmeiptions | ¢4cess no literary merit, develop not h iry_ or | the fop gotthere by ‘pull’ but they are 
Beene one mental or moral ot spiritual I ies | mistaken: Watching the clock for 


Cy ONTAL 


————rellniht one ack bodily nourishment | cieot Maney, ot have such profession, | uring tidey end dative in sesing 
by sucking histhumb, If eighty. per | CCcuPstion, employment orother leait= | (17 atte” while fling thelt place 

Monnay, March 16th, 1931 SUSE ING, ks publish ie he i imate mode of earning aliving thatthey | (Oren ca Ne sBeir pace 50 
ae : cent of the boo s publis| ete aes are not’ liable to’ become ai public | ull o| aie fe some’ seece that it 
The Good Versus THE BSE UAT Ur STE Baesey "| care ot les yhelegtea amr cei eth ee ah 
: ' every respect. Let us see tot that in| 2, *ccompanying them or already ai} ‘The world is full of fellows who try 

Many sents pre ea our reading we do not let that which Canadaiand Which gives security sattr; to “getthrough’* by doing as little as 


thor. ““Donotlet is harmless, or even good, rob us of | Hee ie Minis cL they can. They are not an asset to their 


the guod things of life rob you of the the best. SV Py) : ! employer-and, : when business depres- 
bes things? i ane abe 1 portant” The same is true of the companions Manica Echos) sions come, they are discarded. ~The 
thought. When the choice isbetween We chum with, the friends we cherish, j keen business man is always’ on the 


the good and the bad, with Jecene ,the habits we cultivate, the pastimes we jalhemend do mares Oucune fom alert for a fellow who wants to do all 
people there is no hesitation. Burhow indulge in, the way in which we spend , the Minnesota Companion, we learn that is expected of him, “‘and then 
many distinguish between the good 0 leisure hours, of every activity of | that the President of that fine centre of ‘some.’*’ When business depressions 
and the best, between the things thar life. In all things it is better to choose | learning, Princeton University, in dis- come, this fellow is retained because he 
are harmless and the things that are the good than the bad. But even so, | cussing recently that institution's en- js still an asset and when a bigger place 

helpful? 4 Do not let the good things of life | trance tests and educational policy, | opens, he is moved ahead. 
"Thibechoriimn hic akacolican rob you of the best.’” i said: “If we find a boy who is defici-| Tes, the ‘then some’”. service that 
See CET LINAC Ae Keotitee —— sr, {entin this or that particular branch, | really ‘counts; it means all the differ- 
our ‘school work. At the best our is ’ | but who has in his favor a career of ' ence between success and failure. 
pupils can get only a very limited ed- The officers and teachers connect- : jeadership at school, a record of broad | 
ucation and amount of knowledge. We ed with schools for the deaf will have | influence on his comrades, an outlook | 
teachers’are apt to think that if we are a cool place to meet in convention upon life that distinguishes him’ mor- | What is meant. by: Education? 

ziving the pupils any kina of inform- this coming summer. It has been | aily—that kind of a boy, despite his Weick es 

ation, we are doing good work. This decided to meet way up in Canada, at shortcomings, is the kind of boy who | , vc eq the, starved soul that, can 
is true, but perhaps not the best work. Winnipeg. Manitoba, in June next."* lis welcomed at Princetou. ‘It is the | <-, ahi Ht ees i phe 4 bale 
Sometimes we find a pupil who knows Had this item appeared in a down kind we want and of, which we meant sec ne, aeti f Hy ink t rate phat 
a lot of things that will be of n0 useto south paper, we could not greaily !to have more.” ’ j oftmerchandise, and think nothing but 
him in after fife, and that many intelli-- wonder at it, but we actually found it} “This seems tous a Wericaniend. Price-lists and pound interest. So long 
gent adults do not Know: yet they’ are in’ The Michigan Mirror. ““Away | able ideal and policy. It does not ap. | 25 Cow's world is peat Eieastall 
Ne ignorant of hundreds of things thatthey up North’? in. Winnipeg is only a pear right to insist that every pupil must | go tong is We sre cea ae 
should know about — matters relating coupie of hundred miles farther nurth | be proficient in every subject in. order (50, 0Ne. 8 Greek art presents forms 
to their every day affairs and even than Michigan State. \Ic is quite safe |to pass. A boy may do very superior, (hat delight the eye, and Roman trains 
Contacts, things that are of vital interest. to say that the average midsummer | work in nearly all subjects: but be un- the mind fo a conscioit ae of 
and imporance. We lave known gay temperature at Winnipeg several | ablé to pass on some one or two. sub. telictual acumen: solongas Hebrew 
pupils who could distinguish between “degrees higher than in Flint: But we jects for which he has no aptitude or, 2 Vancns.2 [ath that lays hold on eter- 
‘i carnivorous and gramnivorous animals, suppose there is fio use protesting. [nal verities and makes altruism not 


4 yet could not name all of the dishes Qur American friends always have Po aa te Meee simply a duty but a joy and inspiration, 
they used attheir meals, oF other ob- looked, de now, and always will look | pupil has dropped out of school entire. °° (0% shall we be in favor of having 


jects that they saw and handled daily. , 5 L : our youth dwell for’a few glad years 
Ther could ene pigs IAN IMIGIMAOA’ eee ee ly just for this reason. There should be in the seers andhe sages. If it docs 
* zerty A a reasonable elasticity in every school . 
about various manufatturing processes ad eradiati . ts, | notmake them better business men, a 
that they will never hdve to. perform, We thank Mrs. Pratley, uf Wind- | “Ourse 40° @racuating requirements. | proposition by the’ way which is far 
: yet could not teli how a loaf of bread sor, for some interesting newspaper from proven, it will broaden their out- 
is_made, nor use the language des- clippings, one of which appears inthis] _ Investigations into the eating habits look, deepen their capacity to enjoy, 
criptive of ordinary household work or issue. We also thank her for her ap-| of the people of the United States re- strengthen their. grip on what is best 
gardening operations; could namethe preciative words, which we take the | veals one reason for the slump in the and noblest, and make life really worth 
Norman hings, with their dates, or the liberty of reproducing: sale and priceof wheat. Thirty years living. We believein giving those who 
First ‘l'riumvirate, or the political di- “‘We get the preatest pleasure out] ago the average per capita amount of must soon leave school to go out and 
visions of Africa and their capitals, yet of “I'he Canadian and read every word | wheat flour consumed was 224 lbs per ; earn their livehood as best they may, 
couldn't name the Premier of Great. of it the day it arrives. It’shows very | year. Last year the amount was only j all the aids to culture we possibly can, 
Britain, or the mayor of their home clearly the life our two littie ones live|176 Ibs. This meansthatthe Ameri- | for it is probably their last chance to 
town, or the county adjoining their at Belleville, and certainly gets more | Cans used for food 148,000,000. less | get them. When they ask bragd let 
own. interesting as the years go onward.’? | bushels of wheat than they would have | us not give them a stone. The Ming 
The same is true in regard to lang- 2 consumed if they used as much per | of the pendulum is now towards 
uage, and here the principle is very personas thirty years ago _ The people , which is purely practical. . Buta swinc- 
important. Ifa pupil does not. at of that country are eating less of all | ing pendulum returns ta the other side, 
schuol acquire the most useful inform- cereals and more vegetables, dairy pro-! and finally maintains an equilibrium. 
ation, he.may get this in the years to discovery hanehildn hei ducts and sugar, the consumption of ‘Let us guard in these days against ih 
come;.but if he gets a poor quality of A $124 diff aay ters sugar having greatly increased. The | spirit and attitude of the hard-fisted 
language, or slip-shod habits of ex- ae oy : MEMEO Ia Se ese | average per capita amount of food con- | old New England farmer who’ said 
pression, itis likely that he’ will never Counce now, Stand, at 2125, as one of | sumed in a year is 2049 Ibs, or:ubout one day to his wife, as he pointed to 
be able to'remedy the defect. Very oun or's children invented a new 170\bsamonth. Thatis,a man weigh- , her beautiful blossom-laden window 
often we teachers are apt to let the “*? St evening. ing 170 Ibs eats his weight in food in | plants, "I don’t see what them things 
good rob the pupils of the best. It is = as a month. But even s0, he eats, re- | are goodfor, you Can't eat ’em: nor 
g Hot enough that.the pupil's language is Mr. Fetterly, M. A., newly-elected | ‘atively. vastly less than the. birds and ; drink ’em."’—Education. 
grammatically correct, or simply un- supefictendent of the Belleville, Ont- | insects: sonve of which consume several | 
derstandable. It should, as far as we ario, school, has returned from his wo | times their. weight every day. | Although the total output is not very 
can accomplish i:, be facile and col- weeks’ inspection amongthe American Sa { great, yet there is probably no other 
loquial — such language as educated schools for the deaf. Columbus was And Then Some 


F ols | , g ; Product of Caada that provides so 
and cultured people use, such as we on his list, according to the Canadian| The following article, taken from . many delectable treats as the sweet ¢s- 
use ourselves in writing or in speech. 


x ¢ zor in speet Mate, bur so far he has failed to give us | Onward, embodies one essential secret sence of the ap of the maple tree. In 

Perhaps in no place is this principle call. _Why?—T'he Ohio Chronicle. | of successin life. It applies to all trades 1929 all of Canada produced 11,698, 

© more vitally ‘important than in regard Yes, the Columbus School was on | and.vocations and professions: ;.925 Ibs of maple sugar, and 2,174, 08+ 
to the books we tread Of making Mr. Fetterly’s itineracy. His failure} ‘The Excelsior Agency has a young gallons of maple syrup, the total value 
many books there is no end—pooks of to call was due to the inclement and | man in its employ who has won four of the two being $6,118,356 Three 
every degree of goodness, of medioc- insalubrious climate of United States. | promotions in five years. Mr. Wilkins, fourths of the syrup and nine tenths of 
rity, of vileness. Alldecent people shun Over there he contracted a virulent! the president, was discussing the youth the sugar is produced in Quebec. 


What a craze for investigations and 
"for statistics many people have! Some 
‘one has made the startling and valuable 


U. S. Data on Deaf Mr. 
sthe book, “'The Deaf-Mute - Monday was new members, da x 
poe i day at. 
eam of the U.S! printed by pelevile Reni Chane program 
strength < + cpartment of Commerce Bureau being put onentirely by new members 
very day | eggs Page 85, is a table. show. wanted Deacon, Jr., in the chair, 
epee ee (ANE John Fisher acting as sergeant-at-arms. 
especially to our} dea Vocal'solos were’ rendered’ by Ha 
+ Moorman and George Daly while the 
speaker of the*day was H; Fetrerly, 
superintendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, introduced by Howard 
Cross. Gene Fairfield and George 
Daly were introduced as ‘baby mem- 
bers.’? Mr. Fettarly Gave a very in- 
teresting talk uponithe progress of ed_ 
ucation for the deaf which began in 
i Germany overa century ago, spread to 


tterly at the Rotary 


ig address ‘on 


On Saturday the formal party ence siete 
— tanments ended with the Irish party, |camingr sy, P2EG 86 iter average 
ScHoot Morro: “The Kteatest hap- an account of which, written by. one Ssehedat aaa aS O38 Ey 

piness is found in’ making others of the fenors will appear in neatissue. 1 not greatly different Trem He ee 

Peon ss " 'veral motion picture. entertainments ! tions of the general (hearing) 

have been arranged for. * The one'on = eet, Hepat ieneatIne) IDO 
= = f ¢ Dulation. But the median earnings of 
Monpay, March 16th, 1931 eee, Soria the deaf females, is below average. 


been approved’as ““‘universal’’ by the rere ; England and then to France where the 

Local News Board of Censors so that our’ hildren| Deaf Children Hear First Sen language was invented. In 1815 

A | shall see only thos: table fok all the Talkie education for the deaf was taken up in 

All departments of the School are | f,, The Pro of Ontario the United States anda’ school gstab- 


now making regular use’ of the radio- ' Pictures, ‘The Canadian Govern 
car, Wesnee tae i Mier aay peel Picture Bureau and Regal oy city; , 
soon visit, i ing wi ( E ela 
benefitof his knowledge and) expeti-. tsa wish to cxriear erik tg |_ They heard their Gre tlking pic- 
ence in making the best possible use of Marsh of the Radio Sales, Bellewile, {urs Yesterday at the Western Electric 
the great aid. in giving us the use of his machine, Cemeacy boott at the Masonic Tem- 
apcirs i nr for'a demonstration’ of 16 mm. film. | 3.17 the exhibits provided for the 
‘The following is copied from ‘The National Education Association. 
School News, Halifax: The deafup} With the passing of the hockey:! ng in the darkened room, their | 
this way, will be’ greatly interested in | eacon is so far as out-door rinks are ¢¥¢* glued to the silver screen in front 
the hockey games’ this) winter on ac- | concerned the athletic committee and * Of them, they sat with clasped hands. 
count of Alton Dick who was educated those in charge of the residences are /hey clutched at each other's arms, 
at the Belleville School for the Deaf, ' confronted with the fact thatnomeans 2"d when the lights went up clustered 
Blavine for Suisex. Your cortespon- are provided by which our children can about Mrs. Gertrude Van Adestine, '2 
denthas met Mr. Dick frequently, | benefit by proper recreation. ‘The ‘heir teacher. Forthey are nine al- 
and he seems to be a nice fellow—a' problem has been met in part by the I ildren. ! 
gentleman on and off the ice. formation ofa volley ball league among _A_SPecial amplifier attached to the j to 
Alton Dick who always returns here | the senior boys. Have we need for ‘2!kie apparatus magnified the sou: 
for an annual visit is well remembered. | aproperly equipped gymnasium? The the screen a hundred thousand times | 
Alton had charge of the print shop for need is great, and here's hoping: that Individual head sets carried the sound | 
over a year. Mr. Fetterly succeeds in having es eee aenenies And the result was 
Tbe determediate hockenteamasseag | Taters (ong thejeamelapproted. st Ue! Gems ate nea cco ck 
They heard asymphony orchestra ph 
! There were piano solos for their 
benefit, and a lot of singing. | 
John Henje, 12, who has been com- 
pletely deaf for a year from infantile | mor, 
paralysis, sat quiet in his seat when th 
lights came on for the last time, 


‘There are nine boys and girls to- 
yy who are the happiest of any in 


lished in Hartford, Connecticut. | In 
1867 oral teaching of ‘the deaf began 
to displace” the sign method. Alex- 
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’ which is in use at the 
school whereby pupils having at least 
25 per cent hearing may hear what is 
said by the teacher through a micro- 
Phone inthe class room. There are 
twenty-five earphones and each pupil 
has a rheostadt on the deskto increase ‘ 
or decrease the volume to. suit’ each 
individual case. 

training should _ receive 
‘¢ attention in the opinion of the 
ne | speaker who had ho; the gov- 
andthe | ernment would provide™a vocational 
| building in the near future. Greater 
| interest inthe 


eee 


didn’ tallow for any fast rushes, Bogdan | | Coyotes—E. Meloche, (Capt ) E. 
and: Rene finding the twine for the Bell, F. DeShetler, A. McShane, Z. | : 
Bulldogs, Cyril and Clifford for the Shiff, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Clare. _heara radio. If they do hear m 
Black Hawks i aa Hee TN (Capt. ) 7: of Ns Beaute oyeitonets ost v! 
Cecchini, K. Foster, J. Carriere, J. are cut off from the world of sound ; 
On Monday, February to the j Harrison, Mr. F. Cunningham, Mr. and only the magical box with its head | Christma 
upd ane Nese inet hn the Aste 8 atten sets can bring music to them now. 
O.8'D. Gamal and Rien Kat | Geshe R. Thonn, (Cane) They ne Ses nego i 
nival were formally presented with the , C. Murtell, N. Sero, N. Wozick, G. teal hele feachers said: <T his 
Prizes won by them at these events. | Har Mr. O" Gorman. Mr. i oreaetalaice said ‘Thank you? faethe anges ane 
« Mr. Fetterly presented the prizes, ' Morrison. a vay. Aud when ahey cask | as institute ty yeanh agoand Su. 
: lating th ils on their suc-!  Cougars—-B. Micetick, (Capt.) F, | and went away. And when they were | perintendent etterly-Haped to hold 
RRA TRS te Meyette, B. Richardson, G. Richard- 9 the street they watched Miss Van | a diamond jubilee this commu rt 
peti eA aL aT ton, D. Armes, Mr Lally, J. Mor. Adestine's. lips closely. when. they | ramon Jbl the cooperation of 


acliss of girls trom. the 
| school were entertained ina private 
ihome and came back with nine new 


ils. wit id of | ri asked her if she would bring them to | Rotary and other service clubs besides 
reseed che Pupun witiene thetaid af een, ‘hear the pictures again. —Detroit | citizeus generally 
first de thie huss een dones iar the RRR | Times. —The Ontario-Intelligencer. 
history of the -setool. Each pupil, Deal Hockey, Stars | — , gg 
when his or her name wascalled, rose! _ In Grand Valley, Ontarioysplaying | Teachers, are we, in our work, mind ‘N Clean Record 
Promptly and went forward toreceive inthe Junior O.H-A., there isa player | 


builders, or mind growers? There is! At the last meetigg of the Winni- 
a difference, obviously vast, and it is peg Branch of the Western Canada 
| for us, each in vpally. to appreciate | Association for the Deaf, the main 
the'difference and to decide in which feature on the program was alecture 
ith ‘the Grand Valley team, He ig clssifcition we ges iO Belen ; iby the city’s chief of detectives. 
idn’ bt ee yi 7 ! —Nebraska Journal. faced his remarks by sayin, 
Cat our winter Heats tice ae <ensidered 10 be one of the smarest, To neither only, Teekey ioe) neue lang ee vices onthe 
‘Thete proved to be. plenty of anewr lence prospects in Junior O.HLA. | , faneitherenly, | 1 teachers in the | force he at times had to have the help 
round Jones. Creck “wo movide he, Joh®s, due 10: his inabiliy. to hear, ' beginning classes did not do.a lut of (of interpreters whoundentaad thecigs 
necessary ial ioe beacon ae ang. fometimes finds himself in a FAReE mind building, there would not be | langvage of the deat ard whack eae 
W eoure the hice dort reed Sack Peculiar postion, His teammates have | M4 mind growing, Even in senior | case the prisoner turned out to be 2 
cncouragemety as lone as ackt git 27anaed a system of signals do thathe | grades there must he some building. | fakirand that he never had'a ease ta. 
cinch ah Gane 2 #F* will ill Know when the referee has rung | 7s universities the chief parcof the | investigate in. which a bona Ade deat 
See eiaem: HHP AAR Ee erect Gictie cae A eR Ee 
ithe toad ny athe | AMC. Hie raining, however, has aught him lectures'to the students. The body is | Echo. 
sleighs loading up and those who did- 44 use his eyes more than the average , ase ‘eltncuriahing ocd cadeeke ee Se UN AR 
When then ene ate ttGe. player, s0 that he can usually ell when vided, from which the needed energy | Anexchange recently priated acuri- 
pen besone aliohs ba hot fire 2"ything bas happened—and tciden fad a buld ing ermaaterisly shuMtiaedal ous oaeeere to the effect thac a'sol- 
was blac all geste to eok ane wie Tally pick out the corner of the net |20d bull also must be provided with ‘dier residing in London, England, 
cere sai all ready to cook the wi- when occasion demands. | rautenal FoR coun le Laged for ore! cence aecear ARE eee 
Bee ote aE = Toronto Star isto acquite for themselves as much dumb, While deceendine rhe stairs at 
they tay 5 5 Twhit of those Wiener SUE een ! of this material as possib'e, but some of his ome recently, he fell. To his great 
cookin aad they all came a running. Aesop and Homer, the most famous it surely should be supplied by the astonishment and delight he found 
‘ees, he im bi fthe early Greek writers, were res- teacher. Mental growth and develop- that the shuck had restored his sight, 
erect PE epee ts pecucely iteheaones oli stiheaare. cick Gavalvers bes instructing ‘ard hearing, and speech. His afflictions 
made all that was necessary to make a true, a hunchback slave and blind beg- eaucing) particularly in the lower Seay, eae 
Very successful winter picnic. gar. grades. ; 


the prizeinhand. ‘The pupils showed —a star player—who cannot hear. His { 
their pleasure by hearty applause as the name is John Boyle, ‘who learned his 
prize winners Went up to get their hockey at the Ontario School for the 
rewards. Deaf, Belleville, and later joined up| 


_A Visit 


Julia Anderson. 


Last summer on July 12th, my sisters — 


and my mother talked with my friend 
about a trip. My friend asked my 
father to look on the map to find the 

Manitoulin Islands. Mother told me 

that we might go there. My ‘Sisters 

mother and [ packed our suitcases for 

the trip. My father stayed at home 
- and worked in ‘the carpenter shop. 
We were very glad to go. fe 

The next morning it was raining: 
At 9 o'clock my mother, sisters and [ 
rode in my friend’s car. The road 
was slippery. My friend kept driving 
the car'slowly along the road. We 
passed another car which had upset 
into the ditch. We stopped and talked 
with the man who owned the car and 
he told us that a gasoline truck had 
passed his car and it st-uck it and put 
it into the ditch We wete sorry for 
him. _ Then we drove off. 

At 11 o'clock we arrived at Sudbury 
station. 
lunch. ‘Then we-went on driving. 
At 5 o'clock we stopped at the 
mouth of the French River and waited 
fora boat. We put the car in the 
boat. In about an hour we arrived at 
Little Curreut where my Aunt lived. 
We were very tired. Then we went 
to Manitaw to see another Aunt. 
Wetravelled to Pruvidence Bay, Gore 
Bay and Big Lake. We hada good 
time going from place to place. 

On July 20th, we left Manitawaning 
and returned to Little Current. We 
put the car into the boat and started 
home. When we reached North Bay, 
we were very. tired. My sister Jean 
stayed at Manitoulin Island until Aug- 
ust. 


Camping 
Douglas McMillen 

My family lived in a cottage for the 
summer. It was in Blackwell near 
Lake Huron. We stayed there from 
May to October. The cottage was a 
frame building and was painted white 
and gray. 

One day my mother invited Dun- 
can, Wesley's father, mother and baby 
brother to come to visit us. They stay- 
ed three weeks. 


Later we stopped and ate our | Three cf the duck eggs were bad. E 


boys were playing softball f 
We had a good time. Then we went 
é + 


me. 

When I got back home, my parents 
were not there. They went to Hast- 
ings on a big boat. They had a picnic. 
They came back home about 7.30 
o'clock. They told me they that they 
hada good time. 5 


My Pet 
Laura Cooke 
Once I had'a goose for a pet. 


My 
aunt, Flossie gave me a goose egg. 
Then my brother, Clifford bouzht 
eight duck eggs aud set them under a 
hen with the goose egg The hen sat 
‘on them for about two or three weeks. 


ery day I used to go to the hen's nest 
to see if my goose was all right. 

Soon afterwards Clifford’ had five 
wee ducks They were all yellow. I 
had a wee green goose. 1 had to take 
care of them while Clifford went to 
school. 

In about a week they were able to 
swim in a pan of water. I had to put 
them out in a coop with the mother 
hen in the daytime. My mother was 
afraid tha: something would harm them 
so! put them in a box for the 
They grew big quickly and were al 
ed to sleep outside all night by the: 
selves. 

After it rained they wouid go outin 


grew very big-and that made their mo- 
ther go away from them and leave them 
alone to take care of themselves. The 
ducks used to follow my goose when- 
ever it went because they thought that 
it was their mother. 

One day Clifford went beside the 
riverside and caught frogs and brought 
them home and let the ducks'and goose 
eat them up. I enjoyed watching them 
swimming and diving into the water. 
My mother told me that she would 
have my goose for Christmas but we 


I was happy because | liked them to 
play games with me. Duncan and 
Wesley learned to play tennis. We 
had lots of fun with the bdar. Norman, 
Ralph, Duncan, Wesley and I carried 
the boat down tothe sand It was rather 
heavy. We motored on Lake Huron 
for a long time. My father saw us 
motoring on the water, We enjoyed 
ourselves very much. We went home 
and pulled the boat up on the sand. 

We ran to the tent and got ready 
foraswim. The water was cold. [ 
tried to catch some fish but they swam 
away quickly. We were tired of 
swimming and went home. We dress- 
ed and had supper. 

After supper we we went down to 
the beach and pushed the boat into 
the water. fe ran it very fast 
through the water. After a long time 
we came and carried the boat into the 
boathouse and put it on the fiour. We 
had a good time camping at Blackwell. 


A Visit 


Bert Richardson 


had it for my birthday on January the 
eighteenth. 

{tis gone but I have four turkeys at 
home. I shall try and get another 
goose next year, 


The Naughty Boys 
Stanley Powell 

It was in 1924 when Felix and I 
met with one of our many adventures. 
Felix was a Russian boy about three 
or four years older than J. He went 
to St. Basil's School while | went to 
the great Victoria School in Brant- 
ford. Victoria School was named af- 
ter Victoria the Queen of England. 

It was in about the middle of May 
when Felix and I decided not to go 
to school but go fishing instead. We 
got our poles and started out. It was 
about 8 30 o'clock. 

As it was a warm day we lingered 
along the highway. We threw stones 
at some cows and teased an old far- 
mer, It was exactly 11 30 when we 
arrived at the spot where we intended 
to fish We fished for some time. 


Last summer I worked on my fa-| Finally Felix caught a large red-fin. 


the fields and hunt for worms. “They * 


ther's farm. One day, when I finished | He caught several more while I caught 
working, [ told my mother that I} only an old shoe. It was quite late in 
would like to go to my cousin’s place | the afternoon when Felix said, “Hey 
for a while. My cousin's name is | my Stan,did you hearacar.’’ | strained 
Amelia. ears Thennodded. “‘It's coming this 

‘The next morning I started. I saw | way,’’ [ answered. Felix started and 
Gall's- horse dri to Keene Station | his faceturned pale. Then he jumped 
and got a ride with Then I]to his feet and shouted. *‘Good 
walked to Lang and arrived safely at | heavens, run Stan its old Crouch’’ 
my cousin's place but she was not at | (Mr Crouch whom it happened to be, 
home, so I went to my other cousin’s | was the truant officer) We did not 
place and found Amelia there. She | bother about our poles. We com- 
was surprised. After a while Amelia | pletely forgot about them in the con- 
and I went to her home. fusion. We raced as fastas we could 


‘Crouch. 
ed. “‘Itis4 o’clock,’” he said at length, 

But if you promise to ¢ome back to 
school to-morrow, I will overlook it 
this time.” 

We both readily promised. 
A Visit 
Estella Gerow 

Last summer my father, mother, Al- 
bert and I motored to Baltimore to see 
Mary Parker. Mary was very much 
surprised to xee us. We chatted with 
her and her brothers. “My father asked 
Mary if she would come to stay with 
mein my home, while my mother was 
visiting her friend: Mary was glad to 
come. . 

On Sunday morning my father, Al- 
bert and I went back to Baltimore to 
take Mary to my place. My family 
took her to see the zoo at Bowmanville. 
We had a picnic. We had a grand 
time visitingthe 200. Francis Meyette, 
his two brothers and Bert Richardson 
came and visited at my place. We were 
very much surprised to see them. We 
chatted with one another. On Wed- 
nesday night about 7 o'clock we mo- 
tored to Chemong Lake to swim. We 
played with balls in the water. We 
had a good time. Mary stayed for a 
week and a half. Then we took her 
home. We ed her very much. 

A Visit 

Emma A Mazzali © 

Last summer my-sister, Rose with 
her baby came home and ‘she told 
us that her friends from Chicago were 
coming to visit her in Detroit. “They 
would arrive in Detroit in September. 
Rose chatted with my mother while 
I got supper. After supper she went 
home with her baby. 

On Monday morning, Sept, 2 
Rose plioned to my mother and in- 
vited Pearl and me to go to visit her. 
Pearl and I hurried and dressed. We 
took a street car to the dock and 
then we got aboat for Detroit. Pearl's 
friend met us and took us to my sis- 
ter Rose’s place at 3105 Meldrum 
Ave. It was raining very hard when 
we arrived, but we did not mind that. 
We went upstairs and my sister then 
introduced us to her aunts, uncles and 
cousins from Chicago. J shook hands 
with them They said to me, ‘‘How 
are you?’ [thanked them and_ told 
them that I wasfine. They chatted 
with me fora while. Pearl helped 
Rose cookthe dinner and set the 
table. After dinner Pearl and I help- 
ed Rose wash the dishes. When we 


finished, we went fur a Jong ride. | 


We stopped in the Park andsome of 
usswam inthe lake. Uncle’ Tony 
bought ice-cream for us. Then we 
went for a long ride around the park. 
Soon we went home. We. enjoyed 
the outing very much. We were very 
tired. 

After supper Pearl and I thanked 
Rose very much for her kindness. 
We had agood time. We went home 
and told my mother al} about the 
good time we had in Detroit. 


A Little Worker 
(A Picture Story) 
Ella Pritchard 
Once there was a poor boy whose 
name was Jack Graham He was about 
twelve years old. He had three sisters 
and two baby brothers. They lived in 
Toronto. His father tried to find a job 
but there was no work to do. They had 
no money and only a little food. The 
small children had no warm clothes to 
wear and Jack's clothes were all ragged 


“ sidew: efore the other boys 
Came, Jack shovelled the snow off the 
sidewalk very carefully, 

_ After: shovelling the snow, he rang 

the bell and'told’ the: man that he had 
finished his work. The man gave him 
twenty-five cents and asked him if he 
would shovel the snow off the sidewalk 
again the next time it snowed. He 
‘Promised to come again. He earned 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. Then 
he ran‘home “and gave the money to 
his mother. She felt very happy and 
Pfoud of her ‘son. She bought some 
food with the money and they all had 
a nice dinner. 


The Hike and Winter Picnic 
Dorothy Huntley 

Last Saturday morning. we had our 
annual hike and winter ‘picnic. We 
started at 9.30 o'clock. We walked 
to the woods. It was a rather long 
way. The weather was fine and bright. 

When we arrived at the woods, we 
took the toboggans’ and sleighs and 
played all morning. Some of theteach- 
ers and boys skied After some time 
the pupils-felt hungry and came and sat 
down near the fire. We had to wait for 
a while because the lunch had nat ar- 
rived. Some of the pupils took pic- 
tures of us around the fire. After a 
while the lunch arrived and Mr. Blan- 
chard put two large pans on the fire to 
cook the weiners. Then weall lined 
up. The teachers served us. We had 
weiners with mustard, bread and but- 
ter, beans, cheese, eggs, pie and coffee. 

We enjoyed the dinner of very 
much. Mr. Blanchard took picures of 
us. Afterdinner we went back and 
played on the hill. Some of the pupils 
went home early. While we were 
playing, Audrey Nottage was injured 
and had to be taken home. 

Ac four o'clock we all walked back 
to the school. We had to climb over 
several fences and we head a lot of fun. 

We arrived at the residence abuut 
5.25 o'clock. We enjoyed the hike 
very much and hope to go again neat 
year. 


The Shoe Shop 
Franklin De Shetler 

I have worked in the Shoe Shop for * 
five years. Mr. Morrice has taught me 
to make many shoes. I always try hard 
to understand what he teaches me and 
I work very hard and am busy. Some- 
times I felt tired of working but now | 
do not feel tired and enjoy workin 
About three years I make many new 
shoes. Banco and Bert also make 
them. We have several good workers. 
Other boys work well and have easy 
work, There are many newawls 
When I make’ new shoes or repair 
old ones J always cut my thumb but 
not seriously. I have tried to work 
well, and on my monthly feport card 
I received seventy per cent in the, 
shoe shop. Bert, Banco and I do our 
best because we are anxious to become 
shoemakers when we leave school. 


Switzerland has no language of its 
own. The official languages of Swit- 
zerland are French, Italian and Ger- 
man, all three being recognized as the 
“moter tongue’’ of the majority of 
the inhabitants. 


A majority of the people speak Ger- 
man, while the others use French and 
s{talian, varying as a rule according to 
the proximity of the people to each 
country whose language they speak. 


inge Meuus of Other Lands 
hile we are en 
lum puddin; 


‘start ne: 


to | 1,000 


or 
he 


Mt. Blanc (15,781fr.) is about 85 de- 
grees C. It would take less heat to 
raise the temperature of water to 85 de- 
grees .C: than it would take to raise it 
to 100 degreesC. Thus’ water would 
boil\more quickly at higher level. 


Ottawa’ claims to have the cheapest 
electric lighting for domestic purposes. 
in the world, ‘and certainly on this 
continent. The rate ‘averages less 
than one cent per kilowatt-hour. And 
yet the publicly-owned plantclosed the 
year with a surplus of $68,544, after 
paying a large expenditure on capital 
account. 


‘Traip Speed Records 
British railway officials’ state, says 
an article in Answers, that the average 
speed: of | British trains is far higher 
than those of other countries: ' Britain 
holds the fastest lap record in the 
world, . from Swindon to Padington— 
over 77 miles in-70 minutes—which 
averages more than 66 miles an hour. 
‘The’ world's’ fastest ~ record is also 
held by this railway, and was made as 
long ago as 1904, when the mails 
werétaken from Plymouth to Padding- 
ton at an average speed of 71 miles an 
hour. At one point on this run the 
speed of 102 miles an hour was reach- 
_¢4. British trains are also more punc- 
tual than any others in’ the world. 
Statisticians show that of the 10,600 
London Midland and Scouish trains 
running daily, 95 per. cert. are punc- 
tual, or not more than five minutes late. 
!.ocal trains are 79 per cent. to time. 
Expresses are seldom late. As much 
‘s 35 minutes are made up ona long 
.!an._ Only fogs or floods detain them: 
he London North Eastern on. its 
vastern section during May ran 66,200 
trains, and 98 percent. were not more 
‘han five minutes late. 


Silver Fox Ranching 

Canada was the first to develop the 
breeding of ‘silver foxes ‘in captivity 
and she has so maintained her Position 
in this respect that she is regarded as 
vorld-leader by: all other countries, 
“hose representatives periodically visit 
the Dominion in search of knowledge 
and advice'in the conduct. of similar 
undertakings. While Prince Edward 
Iand is'still the cradle and the home 
o! the: industry, ‘silver fox ranching is 
being ‘firmly’ established in practically 
cvery-province of the Dominion and 
's operating on a very large scale, more 
Particularly:in the province of Quebec: 
Silverfox ranching has’ also become 
established in a great number of Eur- 
©pean countries, and heavy shipments 
of live foxes'are made annually from 
Canada, 2,558 having been exported 
uk a Prince Edward Island alone in 

929, 


will be sold, but, instead there will\be 
} long term eases abcde le 
4 
de- | 3 : e 
| Engineers a:e now at Churchill 
j Working out plans for water works, 


jtown plan will specify locations of 


| public buildings, schools, churches, 
“failway station, 


-if it has been blown up by dynamite. 


~ Who wants plum pudding, they ask, 
when nice caterpillars and snails can 
be bought for less money? Who prefers 
mince pie to pickled water beetles, 
fried locusts, and cobra steaks? 


Pigskin and birds’-nest soup are pop- 
ular Chinese appetizers in some Pport- 
fons of the Republic. Silkworms are 
€aten after the cocoon has been un- 
} Wound. Horses,donkeys and camels, 
perty | after they have lost their usefulness as 
beasts of burden, are consumed by 

some Asiatic tribes. 


New Guinea natives find China a 
good market for sharks’ fins from which 
| the Celestials makes a delectable soup, 
and also for beche-de-mer, a large sea 
worm found in New Guinea waters. 


revision at stated Periods, 


such as every 
three or five years. ~ 


The New Guinea natives themselves 
are fond of the pith of sago palms, 
Potatoes and bananas. Dog, snake 
and lizard flesh vie in popularity with 
pork. The womenfolk gather beetles, 
grubs and larvae from trees for food. 


jotels, business streets, 
residential section and recreation 
grounds. 
eee 
Wator Resists Sword “ 

One of the most extraodinary ways of 
extracting metals from the body of this 
world of ours:is that to be seen in the 
tin mines of the Malay States. With the 
exception of precious metals, such as 
gold, ‘silver, platinum, and radium, 
tin is now the most valuable in the 
world. “Often” the tin-bearing ground 
rises cliff-like from the plain. Mining 
is then carried out’ not by orthodox 
methods, but with the help of a super 
hose-pipe. This hose throws a thin jet 
of: water at a pressure of more than 
200 pounds to the square inch. Until 
one has’ seen such a jet it is almost 
impossible to realize what it is 
like. The strongest man, for instance, 
could not cut through the jet near the 
nozzle of a hose with a heavy sword. 
If he tried, a broken blade, and prob- 
ably a broken arm, would result. The 
jet_is directed against the face of the 
cliff, which crumbles away almost as 


Eel meals are as popular among 
Japanese as are Maniind chicken 
dinners in Baltimore. In some Japan- 
ese cities, eel houses are nearly as 
numerous as wiener stands at a county 
fair. When the diner enters an ecl 
house he is led to a large tub of live 
ecls. He makes his choice of the wrig- 
gling creaturel, it is speared, splitalong 
the back, cut into small pieces, and 
with soy sauce. is cooked over a char- 
coal fire. 


"At: Japanese inns, the traveler is 
told that “‘Bombay duck’? can be had 
at a reasonable price. The hungry 
customer visions a fat fowl but the 
waiter brings in pieces of smoked fish 
about two inches long and as thick as 
a dime. The menu also includes pick- 
led seaweed jelly, and chutney, which 
is a spiced sweetmeat, but is almost as 
hot as Mexican chile More raw fish 
than cooked fish is eaten by Japanese. 
Raw baby octopuses are Particularly 
popular. “Japanese Limburger’’ is not 
acheese buta Japanese pickled daikon, 
or long, white radish. 


Black and Green ‘Tea 
After plucking the leaves from the | 
tea plant, the first process in the man- 
ufacture of tea is to spread the green 
leaves on trays in the withering house, 
where they are exposed to a free cur- 
rent of air—a very important operation 
which takes from 12 to 48 hours. 
Wheu the leafis tough and flaccid like 
an old kid glove, it is ready for rolling. 
The old Chinese system was to roll 
the leaves by hand. - Now this process 
is performed by machinery driven on 
the plantations in India and Ceylon by 
electricity or water-power. At. this 
Stage the process followed decided 
whether the tea will be black or green 
tea. If black {tea is to be made, the 
rolled leaves are fermented, an opera- 
tion requiring close attention. ‘The 
leaves are placed in drawers or on 
tables and covered. In dry weather 
the tea will be sufficiently fermented or 
oxidized in 20 minutes, in cool weath- 
er it may take hours. Whenever the 
leaves assume a bright copper color 
they must be fired ‘or quickly dried, 
which is done by the modern process 
in 6 or 8 minutes This tea that has 
been fermented before being fired or 
dried is black tea. The ‘rolled leaf 
that is not fermented before being dried 
produces green tea. Itis the fermenta- 
tion that turns the leaf black and prod- 
uces the flavor so distinct from that of 
green'tea, which is dried without first 
being fermented. The use of copper 
trays has nothing to do with the color 
and in no way injures the tea. ~ 


Koreans, like many orientals, live 
mostly on rice. They cook their 
seaweed in oil and serve it with slices 
of red peppers. Kimshee, a kind of 
sauerkraut, is a favorite Korean dish. 


To the north, the natives of Kam- 
chatka relish the tongues and the mar- 
row of the bones of reindeer. From 
the stomach of the reindeer the natives 
obtain their greens—half digested balls 
of moss. A delectable native dish is 
reindeer’ sausage’ whic has been sur- 
rounded'by dough andAlropped in boil- 
ing water. On the lower end of the 
peninsula’ where salmon are pentiful, 
dishes of boiled fish eyes are consider- 
ed a delicacy. 


Perhaps few people live as close to 
Nature as the pygmies of the Belgian 
Congo. Tender roots are staples but 
birds, shall game, rodents or cater-pil- 
lars are acceptable. A dish of white ants 
they prize highly, while a slice of raw 
elephant meat makes a feast. 


In addition to many viands on the 
pygmy bill of fare, the Madagascar 
natives eat spiders, sik worms, grass- 
hoppers, and dried locusts. Whena 
“cloud”? of locusts settles on a crop, 
a sufficient number’ of them are coll- 


the insects consume. 


| family in times of famine. 


ected to offset the loss of food which ! history are strangely blended. 
Every ood | adorned by colossal images and statues 
Madagascan housewife has in reserve | of solid gold, the value of which has 
a supply of dried locusts to sustain the’; been rated by Herodotus at 5,000 


Yak cheese is a staple in the Muli 
kingdom of'western China aad would 
not jectionable to the western 
traveler if itwere not for the numerous 
yak hairs in the substance. 

On the table of the Corsican, a 
traveler might see half of the head of a 
Bap with’ tongue, cheek and brain in 
Eee te 33 


About the time the America appetite 
is whetted for turkey, Corsican fisher- 
men are catching.eels for home con- 
sumption and for shipment to Nice and 
Naples where they are 4 delicacy. A 
diner in 4 restaurant fin Soreewalde 
Germany, whose order did not include 
eels, would draw a curious glance 
from native patrons. Eels, cucum- 


bers and cherry pie there are favorite 


dishes. 


© The varied bill of fare of the Frencif- 
men includes foie gras—a paste of 
fatty goose livers. Truffles are prized 
delicacies. French farmers are. fre- 
quently seen leading their Pig and dog 
“wuffle sniffers’? over the fields. 
Truffles are underground fungi which 
grow six inches below the surface,and 
are located by the sensitive noses of the 
animals. Basques about Bilbao, Spain, 
telish white, transparent worms about 
two inches long. They are fried in 
oil and served hot.—National Geogra- 
phic Magazine. 


Great Babylon 


Babylon owed its foundation, or at 
least, its splendor, to Semiramis. 
Large additions were subsequently 
made, especially by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Babylon was thus the work of succes- 
sive ages. The magnitude assigned to 
it by ancient writers is so immense, as 
to stagger belief. According to one 
account, the area within the walls was 
upwards of 72 square miles, or neasly 
three and a half times that of London 
with all its suburbs! * Accordjag to an- 
other calculation, it was 18834 square 
miles, or nine times that of London! ! 
Babylon was an inclosed district, rather 
than a regular city. We may estimate 
the population atv from 1,000,000. to 
1,200,000. 


+ The city was built on both sides the 
Euphrates, and connected by a bridge. 
The streets were parallel, and the 
houses from three to four stories in 
height. It was surrounded by a deep 
and broad ditch, and walls gfextraor- 
dinary dimensi@ns, flanked ‘yith tow- 
ers, and pierced by 100 gates of brass, 
25 on each side. The walls were 365 
feet high, and so broad, thatsix char- 
iots might drive abreast along the top. 


» Among the structures, three were 
pre-eminent and ranked among the 
Wongers of the Old World. One 
was the Palace, eight miles in circum- 
ference, enclosed within three succes- 
sive walls, the interior of which was 
covered with paintings. Near it was 
the second wonder, that of the Hang- 
ing Gardens. These were raised, it is 
said, by Nebuchadnezzar, to gratily a 
Median queen, accustomed to the bold 
scenery of her native country, and dis- 
gusted with the tame uniformity of the 
Kabylonian plain. Having undertaken 


to transport thither the landscapes of 


her own land, he raised masges of * 


huge extent, supported by arches upon 
arches, and covered with deep earth, 
which not only produced plants and 
flowers, but presented a range of 
Wooded steeps similar to those in the 
mountains of Media. Thirdly, - the 
gigantic Tower of Babel, or Bablus, 
was a still more celebrated structure, 
respecting which tradition, fable and 
Tr was. 


talents, or £21,000,000. 


Faith aud Experie 


there 
The Master's man is there 


My Master was a pronetnaey 
| A trusty friend and true, © 
fod he oro would be He him 
Must be a comrade too; 

In happy hours «f singing 

In silent hours of care, 

Where goes x loyal comrade, 


3 and the reply is 
‘The Master's man is there. f 


Anarchy says what’s thine | i 
hristianity says what's mine 
isthine, and the difference’ is world- 


+ 
My Master was a helper, 


The woes of life he Kaew i after Christianity had bee wide and: wk 
im H Sasson : ete nee 
Masten beloerioe Tae | among. theme Alms flourishing church whi 


that. this ‘came under his observation 


burden will gion lighter, up after.other people con: 


i in the following way: A ship having = Rigi on ae tostold't 5 ee 
Aad pita tucreion helee? been wrecked off one oftheislandsof| The Blank Bible . _ |"e",0\d © ones ae 
‘The Master's man is there. Fiji, a boat’s crew that had got ashore | Several years ago a man told this | - pees sib en ‘the Loi 
7 : from the wreck were in the greatest | strange story: He took up his Bible to , Shall aS ei th w in a 
Teles kits Oke rossle teror let they shvuld be de-| read, and to his axtonithment he oun oP With wiDes a8 
Tone FARMERS, Manes voured by the Fijians. Onreaching | found that it was a blank: book. Not? trail walk and.nes fatve? 
The Man of men was he ; land they dispersed in different direct- | aword:was there in it. Wondering God bis ‘given cer thes eat 
‘The men who would be like him ions. Two of them found’a cottage gi e Of thi 


what strange thing had happened to it ft 
and crept into it, and as they there | he tookup another Bible and opened i eee pest ernest aidy t 
| wondering what would ‘become uf | but every page was white, not a single i pit it™eY of life and inapirated. 
them) one! guddenly/called eur to his | [etek appeared tn it ca He callediupon|| Sch cone anata er oe 
— companions Al right, Jack; there is a | his peiebbariand found that his Bible, v treasured icin their B oe The Rev 

5 . 7 ” * Bible on this chair; no fear now! too, was a 3 from coverto cover }- + ee vy 
Cooperating With Tempta- What muse hee ere rec Acct|| therelwar iota coal ink? F, S. Scudder in the Christian Intelli- 

tion "s mind! He] * a5 } gencer. 
produced upon that man’s mini The next morning there was great j 

In his little book, “‘Steps Christ- i now felt chat the reople of that| excitement in all’ the world. The 
ward,"’ Mr. Bridgman, the Managing | cottage being Christians, he and his newspapers were all full of the subject, 
Editor of The Congregationalist, tells | companion were safe, while under | for it was found that throughout the A Beautiful Illustration 
of “a small boy who had been forbidden | other conditions they would probabiy | world every Bible had become a blank Henry Drummond gave us a beauti- 
from going in swimming too often, He 


) have become a meal for the first Fi ik. Thety6rthe first time people ful illustration of the methods whereby 
returned home one day with unmistak- | ans who made their appearance. began to realize how necessary a book 


‘Are wanted ev'rywhere, 5 
And where they love cach other 
The Master's men are there. 


able signs that he had been in the wa- —Lord Shaftesbury. | he Bible was to, them to give them PWS eonemcted, ‘| 

ter. When his mother remonstrated comfort in their trials and to encourage bi port! Tivsaseiet aN ai 
with him, he replied, “Yes, I know, == them to right living. ‘They began to eat ae Ma e Peo fot, be 
mother, I did wrong, but I was temp- f fear that, because they had not: appre- litde boy'an et sere ne oH 
ted.’ ‘Sut haw did you happen to have ! Out of Step ciated God's great gift, because of their cts) ye 9 , who were playing 


I was sure ] was right—I couldn't 
see why all the rest of the crowd in- 
sisted on the-other road,’’ said one of 
the returned motor travellers. ‘‘And as 


your bathing suit with you?’ ‘Well, 1 
took italong, thinking] might be temp- 
ted.”” 


How often, adds Mr. Bridgman, | 


indifference to his teaching, God had: peg yee hee par ee a 
taken his Word away from them for- to the captain and shouted: ‘Stop the 


ever. ship; my ball is-overboard. 


Then someone suggested thatevery- 


we capitulate in advance to. atempt- | it turned out, | was wrong and the rest | 4.6 should write out all the parts of ate rae sailed Pies, but 
ation? We intend to yield if only we get | WeFe quite right, sae the Bible which they had memorized, the chip, with all chore pesgle ten 
achance. We donot goto meet it with ‘our aims were all right, but your | and perhaps God would allow them to ‘ht Ship, with all these people, just to 
our purpose immovably fixed to frust- | ideasall wrong, eh?’ smiled his friends. 7 get a rubber ball. " 


a 0 have as much of the Bible asthey would ®t i 
trate fore You remind me of the man whom | thus be able to recall, They did so, The boy went away grumbling, and 
x d | first heard use that expression. He was | and to their great delight they found confided to the little girl that the caprain 
tat all, We ja carpenter and builder, and he was | tharwhat they hadwritten did not fade idn’t stop the ship because he could- 
wledge | telling me about a funny experience | out; and so’ they set themselves at "'t He believed the ship was wound 
with all the pre- | of his. A man took a house plan to him | work eamestly to reproduce as much UP some way’ in Liverpool, and she 
‘There is and assed him to estimate on the cost | of the Bible as they could recall, and Just had torun, day and night, until she 
of huilding it. He looked it over; and | to have it printed agai z ran down. 
about\everything in it was wrong. This, of course, is a story, not of A day or two afterwards the chiliren 
He fried to tell the man so, that his | somethit ig that really happened, burof Wefe Playing on deck again, when the 
The only way to conquer temptation | aims might be right but his ideas were | what this man saw in. hie sleep, and little girl dropped her doll down into 
1s to set about it from the first instant, | wrong, but before he got far the man | when he awoke and saw his Bible on the engine room and she’ supposed it, | 
long before the temptation is on us, ed up his plan and walked out in a| the table he sprang to his feet to open 00 had gone overboard. She said, | 
and to go straight through it without | huff. A week later he was back. it, and found to his great joy that he _/,Will run and ask the captain to stop 
admitting for a moment any other | confessed that half «dozen other build- | had only been. dresmine © Bug ong, the’ship and get my dolly.”” 
thought than the thought of victory. _j ef8 had told him the same thing; and | lesson. was impressed upon him by _" It's no _ use,’ said the boy; “‘he 
How alten we deliberately walk into | that lie had come back to learn how | this strange dream. He began to Cannot do anything. I’vetried bin.” 
temptation! What is the use of pray- | 2% why his plan was wrong, and how | realize that he had n fully apprecia- _But the little girl ran on to the cap- 
ing,” ‘'Lead us not into temptation,”’ | © Fectify it. “Then, the carpenter said, | ted the value of the Bible; he realized tain with her story and appeal. 
it we rise from our knees and walk jhe got his house bui J that, in order tobe a real power in The captain came and peeked down 
straight in? We carry ourbathing suits | 40WS, stairs and chimneys intheir-cor- | his life, the Word of God must be into the engine room, and, seeing the 
with us. We go prepared for the very | fect Places. He got things right as | not only printed in abook, but stored doll, said, “‘Just wait here a min- 
thing we ought to go prepared against. | 500n as he was willing to acknowledge | in his memory and engraven on his ute:’. Arid while the ship went right 
The only right course is to stay away ; himself wrong—as suon as he aban-| heart. If we thus treasure it, the on,’ he ran down the stairway and 
from all the temptation we dare, and | doned the idea that “everybody was Bible can never become a faded out brought up the litle girl's doll, to her 
to give what temptation is unavoidable | Out of step but Johnny. book to us. ‘delight and to the boy’s amazement. 
just as litle chance to grip usas we} Are we like Johnny, out of step,| When Ruskin was aboy, hismother’ The next day the cry rang out, 
* can, stumbling, failing in places that we try | persuaded him’ to memorize many j “‘Man overboard!**~ and immediately 
Hf going in swimming is forbidden, |S hard to carry through? There's chapters of the Bible. "And truly," ; the bell'rang in the engine room. The 
let us take to the hills. If climbing trees | Only one remedy. We must get in| Mr. Ruskin says, though I have pick- great ship stood still until boats were | 
is under the ban, let us make for the | Step With the plans of the Infinite."| ed up the clemenis of a little further lowered and the life rescued. “hen 
open meadows. ; We must march step by step underhis | knowledge—in mathematics, nicteor. she creamed on until she reached the 
banner witfithe hosts of those whoare | ology and the like, in after life—atd’ wharl in New Yack As soon as she 
willing to acknowledge their rhistakes, | owe not a little to he teaching of many | was tied the captain went uptown and 
and accept his better plans for their People, this maternal installation of bought the boy a better ball than the 
my mind in that property of chapters | one he had lost. E 
[count very confidently the Most per- Now, each of the prayers was 20- __ 
Cious, and on the whole the one essen-' gwered.” The little girl received het 
ual part of all my education.”” | request without stopping the ship; th 
Dr. Campbell, formerly president. litte boy by a little waiting received his 
of Rutgers College, was a remarkable also; and yet for sufficient reason the | 
Preacher, whose power did not for- ship was stopped by a part of the 
sake him in his old age. In his later machinery itself, nog as an afterthougo% 
life he was quite blind, but because he but something put into the ship whet _ 
had always been a great student of the it was made.—Pacific Bap. 


We go. 


‘Yo a Finish 

Those who watch the beginning of 
a_long cross-country race see a great | If our plans fail, “be sure they are 
Many starting and all running about | Wrong in expression, no matter how 
equally well. The conclusion of the | sincere our aim. When we under- 
race, however, shows just a handful, | stand and follow Gcd's,plans for us, 
‘Thisis very typical of life. The fresh- |We will succeed in his sight, even 
man class is always larger than the se- | though the world of wealth or fashion 
nior class, often as large as the three oF earthly fame never hears our names. 
. Upper classes together, simply because A pretty anecdote is related of a 
more people start than finish. child who was greatly perturbed bythe 
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io School for the Dea 


IGIRL stood by the 
window that was far- 

thest from the door 
ej of the railway station, 
while» Doctor Stan- 


= vously’ back and 

from the’station docr to the win- 

where he could catch a glimpse of 

‘on the wall of the office. 

jer students “of «Stanwood 
ft on earliertrains, a merry, 
for, glad that the long term 
je holidays and the spring 
jad’ at‘last come to an end 
t they were going. home for 


As the hands, of the clock moved 
slowly, round toward the noon hour, 
Doctor Stanwood approached the mo- 
tionless figure at the window and ask- 

} “Do you leave on 


med 
ge a 
‘shaggy grey brows, something 
compelled her to answer truthfully: 
“No I’m not-going away at all), I 
was only ‘waiting’ for you to leave.the 
station. 1” had deceived all ‘the 


students, and I hoped to deceive yuu. 
I didn’t want anyone to know that 


I had no place in the world to goto.”” |; 


Her voice was full of bitterness, but | 
she continued: 

“hate the vacations and holidays, 
when other people are so happy and 
make so many plans for their home 
going. I haven't a living relative, and 
no place | can call home. Of course, 
I have a boarding-place, the best my 
guardian could find. J went there at ; 
Christmas*time, and the students here | 
did ‘not’ find out that | had no home. 

I came to this strange college, where 
no one knew me, to escape being 
pitied. J thought if Lcame downto the 
station and waited until ttey were all 
gone they would never know. I even 
packed it-case, just as the others 
did, imNoine back to the dormitory 
now, and unwelcome even there, 
for Mrs. Stacy wanted to go home for 
Easter, and I’m the only hindrance."” 

Eunice paused for breath, then turned 
suddenly toward the window, as if to 
Prevent any discussion of the situation. 

. Doctor Stanwood's: keen eyes had. 
grown moist as he listened. He} 
understood now why he had been un- 
able to reach this new student. She! 


ae Stone That was Rolled Away j 


ae eerel 


He took a notebook from his pocket, 
wrote hurriedly for a moment, went 
over tothe window and purchased a 
ticket, and as the train whistled in the 
distance, he said: : 
“‘Miss Eunicelyou are going to take 
the train to Hope. Here is your 
ticket and a note J have written to 
some people | know in that town. I’m 
sure they. will board you during the 
Easter vacation. 1 am not leaving town, 
So {’ll tell Mrs. Stacy that you have 
gone to stay with friends, and she can 
go home after all.’ 
Eunice took the ticket and followed 
Doctor Stanwood out to the platform: 
There had been no time to object. ~ 
As the train stopped, Doctor Stan- 
wood grasped her hand, started to say 
something, then turned away. ‘The 
conductor hurried Eunice into the 
coach. She was soon whirling over a 
strange road, going to spend Easter 


‘old’ man, who had been the’ counsel- 


frien 


gazi 
silent prayer that his plan would bring 
to, two hearts the real Easter spirit 

The little village of Hope was only 
twenty miles from the college town 
After asking to be directed to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Burke—the 
names upon the note she carried— 
Eunice started down the country road, 
which was bordered with houses on 
each side. Spring was holding out 
stronger hints of the beauties in store 
than she had seen in the larger town. 
The grass was soft and green, the 
trees showed tender buds. A small 
church near the centre of the village 
lifted its spire heavenward. 

“‘Hope—an appropriate name.” 
Eunice said, softly. “I wondered 
Doctor Stanwood did not preach to 
me the way others do, but perhaps he 
meant it fora sermon when he told me 
to take the train for Hope.’’ And her 
lips trembled into a half smile. 

At the end of the village street 
stood the white house with green 
shutters to which Eunice had been 
directed. She opened the gate. A 
middle-age women came to the door 
tn_answer to her knock, and Eunice 
said at once, ““I fave come to see ‘if 
you could board me for a few days. 
T should like to stay during the Easter 
vacation.”” 

The woman's face was full of sur- 
prise. ““We never take boarders; we 
have no spare toom,”’ she answered, 


had from the very first of her coming | decidedly. 


> to Stanwood Hall refused “all friendly : 


‘Eunice handed Doctor Stanwood’s 


id father. to the!many “On the m: 


a pomeauider is, “gir hing eyes. : 
fter the train mai ‘Turning to Mis. Burke, “Ranice 


advances, and the students had gradual- | note to Mrs. Burke. The woman's 
ly left her alone? The fatherly heart} lips grew white while she read it 
of the president had ached many times | “Come in,”” she said, a: she finished, 
over her apparent loneliness in the , but there was scant hospitality in her 
midst of this happy family, but as he , tone. fe 
listened to the cry of the heart that} Eunice hesitated. “‘If you have no 
had shut itself in with its bitter grief, | room for me, perhaps I had better go 
he felt a great longing to helpher. “A } to a boardi jouse,”” she said. 
sudden resolve lighted his serious face. “Come in,” the woman repeated. 
A thought had come to him that, if | “Doctor Stanwood is an old friend, 
Carried out, required prompt action, ' and I will take you because he asks 
forit was almost time for the train. me to do it.”” 


“She led the way into the dining- 
room, where the noonday meal was 
waiting. Here she} introduced. her 
husband, who talked cheerfully with 
the'guest, while his wife sat silent. 

After the meal was. over, Mrs. 
Burke: paused in the sitting room. 
Then voice Khas sounded harsh 
and'cold, she said, ‘‘I suppose you 
would like to put your things away. 
F will show you to your room.”” 

“Eunice paused on the-threshold in 
surprise. 

Tt was a girl’s roum, gay with the 
colors of Stanwood Hall. The cush- 
ions, the couch cover and the curtains, 
all carried out tke color scheme. The 
Stanwood pennant hung. above the 
mantel, and streamers of ribbons in the 
two colors fluttered about the mirror 
ofthe pretty Gressing table as the 
*breeze blew in from the open door. 

Eunice turned toward her hostess, 
but she did not ask the question that 
trembled on her lips. Mrs. Burke's 
face vas white and drawn with suffer- 
ing, and Eunice knew thar death, who 
had so cruelly robbed her, had robbed 
this home, too. The girl who had dec- 


with strangers, while the kindhearted fated the room would never cross ‘its 


Easter Sunday. 


How calm and beatiful the morn 
‘That gilds the sacred: tomb 
Where once the Crucified was bore 
nd ve ih midnight mot 
Oh! weep no more the Safer dain; 
The Lord is risen—He lives again- 


Ye mourning saints! every tear 
Foryourteneriad Lope: 
‘Behold the ¢— He is not here,"* 
The tomb fs all unbarred; 
| The gates of death were closed in vain: 
The Lord is risen —He lives again. 
; 
How tranquil now the rising day! 
CT ia Jesus ill appears} 
A risen to chase away 
Your unbelieving fears. 
‘Oh! weep tio miore your comforts slain, 
Lord is risen--He lives again. 


And when the shades of evening fall, 
When fife’s last hour draws nigh, 
If Jesus shine upon the soul, 
How blissful then to die! 
Since Hfhas risen who once was slain, 
Ye die in Christ to live again, 
+ Selected. 


Hh 


Eunice had listened wonderingly to 
the bitter words. They had affected 
hef as no words of sympathy and 
counsel had done. She shrank from 


threshold again. 
tel was a picture of a 


ice 
said, gently, “I can’t accept so much 
froma stranger. 1 will go away.’’ 


“‘Why didn’t you go home for Eas- ‘ 


ter?’ the woman asked. 

“Oh, don’t’’ the girl cried, starting, 
as if stung by the words. ‘‘How could 

you think that any girl would stay away 
from a home and mother frdm choice? 

I have no home.’” 

The woman's face softened. ““You 
poorchild!"’ she said, tenderly. ‘How 
T have hurt you, but I did not know.”” 

She drew the girl down beside her 
cn the couch, and Eunice of the proud 
heart, who did not want to be pitied, 
buried her face on the motherly shoul- 
der, sobbing out all her grief and long- 
ing, held close by the arms that had 
ached to enclose a girlish form 

They did not note the lapse of time 
that spring afternoon, as they opened 
to each ther the hearts that had been 
closed to the wo#ld. Eunice knew that 
the woman understood, when she told 
of the loss of her dear ones and of the 
bitter rebellion that had filled her heart.” 
And Mrs. Burke, for the -first time 
since her bereavement, talked freely 
of the dear daughter, the joy and pride 
of their home; of the cruel fever that 
had stricken her while away at school; 
how they had brought her home to lay 
her in the village cemetery, and had- 
lived on through the slowly dragging 
days and_months, when it seemed that 
there was no longer any object in liv- 
ing. 

“I can’t be réesigned,”” she said, 
bitterly. ‘I have never gone to the 
church since the day I went with her 
forthe lasttime. I have neverallowed 
anyone else to cross the threshold of 
this room until to-day. [ was angry at 
Doctor Stanwood for sending a girl 
here to remind me so cruelly of my 
loss. But I feel differently toward 
you.now. I wantyou to stay because 
you understood. God has been cruel 
to both of us.” 


hearing from another’s lips the bitter- 

ness of rebellion against’ God’s. will 

that she had-harbored in her own 
; i Seas 


A a - 
Half unconsciously she/picked up a 
Bible from the little table, turning its 
Pages without seeing the printed 
words. A slip of paper fluttered out, 
and seeing theround, girlish writing 
Eunice hastened to replace’ it. 

“‘Ie is Louise’s writing,’? Mrs. 
Burke said. ‘‘She was always writing: 
out comments on the verses she loved. 
Thave never felt that [ could read any 
of her writing, it seemed so much a 
partof her, and it set me wild with 
longing for her when [ saw any of her 
paper; but would you care to read it 
aloud to me?”” Jt was the Easter text, 
and Eunice. read, “‘And they said 
=mong themselves, who shail roll us 
away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? And when they looked, 
they saw that the stone was rolled 
away, for it was very great."? And 
the little comment ran; ““The angel is 
waiting to say to each one Who has 
given a dear one back into the Father’s 
keeping.’ Heis risen; He is not here. 
Then why do we inake of the heart a 
darky gloomy sepulchre, sealing the 
doof with the stone of bitter grief, 
when, if we would only turn trusting- 
ly to Him who bore death for our sake, 
He would send His angles to roll the 
stone away.’” 

The two looked into each other's 
eyes in awe. The message had come 
to each heart so clearly. 

Eunice closed the book reverently, 
and they sat quite’ :till as the early 
spring twilight crept into the room. 

There was a steady downpour of 
rain upon the roof when Eunice 
awoke the next morning, but above it 
sounded the clear, joyous song of a 
robin in the branches of a tree just 
outside her window. She slipped from 
the bed and stood listening to his song 
as Mrs. Burke came into the room, 
carrying a vase of the Easter flowers 
which had bloomed in the nighr. 


(Continued On Page 8) 
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fell he story, 
Lord of glory 


es ares aid rise, __ | Sister Lovie found th 
Be peti d rep ead their beautiful ni 
‘Spread your wings and tell the story ‘Uhe charin’ had w. 
How he rose, the Lord of (ese was happy. Wasn't ei 
= From: Filgum) forge 7 bye Biclow | roakeany.icllowsaladth i i the corner ani 
* z all; for the lovely lady led.the boy which fed to 
To [and the little the girl away into abig, She pulled 
The Reward of Sacrifice _} sunny room. re hard [ 
“‘T want the lily!? choked the boy, | Over the walls festive children in when the ‘door 
. as visions of coveted’ playthings crowd. | bright garments were strewing flowers, “There stood Mr. 
ed back upon him. “How much is 
” 


The ] lower Mother hesitated as sh 
mentally charged seventy-five cents to | 
profit and loss. ‘*Twenty-five cents 
she said smili gsoftly. “‘Shall I wrap 
it for you?"? t 
Fifteen minutes fater a boy with a” lave to carry ‘his beautiful 
shining face left the flower shop. He “So tis, ‘ ith him, when he suddenly 
paused at the corner, almosr bewilder- he ¢ a pair of wooden 
ed by the lights. Shining carriages 10 , shoes, inside; and’ then ‘the’ top of 
and automobiles with clanging horns you were | Wing Sing’s head, and his eyes ap- 
were hurryiny homeward with solitary —The People’s Home Journal. to make aj peared above the patch curtain' which 
occupants No one noticed him, and ae x oe Sin acrees US dese When 
if they had, they would not have paid O° . jar y je saw his little friend Teddy standing 
any heed to the small pedestraiz with; _ Silas Pettibone’s Easter at the door, Wing ‘Sing quickly un. 
the heavy package, who wasso bravely locked*it.and invited bim in: 
starting out on his long journey. a ‘Teddy's mother had allowed him to 
How his heart would have jumped ide Fin; select a very large and handsome plant 
if'some one had asked him to ride! containing a number of blossoms: - ‘I 
Te-was late, much later than he had have brought you an Easter lily,’ he 
thought. “His feet were tired and his said, ‘setting the flower-pot upon the 
“arms ached-  {t was a good two miles table before astonished Wing Sing. 
té his mother’s house, but with a pic- For me?” he exclaimed, his litle 
ture of her and of the shining lamp ig-tail all flutter with delight. “Just as 
“which always burned’for ‘him in the A | swett as my lilies,’ he cried, bending 
window, he trudged: on, ., ‘ i ¥ tear rolled down his cheek and dropped } to‘itthale the perfume,. ‘Thankee you! 
He was lonely: and perhaps a little “oughtto know, for he had lived in upon her dress: “Mr. Pettibone took | thankee you! me watchee itgraw! me 
afraid when he left the business section Medeville over forty years. his silk hat and gold-headed cane from | thankee you velly much!’ 
far behind. There was, too, acurious’ The Juniors were in a quandary. the rack in the hall, and fastening a} Wing Sing seized ihe flower-pot in 
tugging at his heart strings. When he Easter was almost here and their plans _ sprig of lilac in his coat and anothe: his hands and piaced it in the winduw 
reached the great church ne was too were not completed. Easter wassuch Rosamond’s hair, he said gently: | alongside one of his little bowls of 
tired to go another foot, so he sank | a happy time; at least itshouldbe, but “Will you let me go to church with ‘stones, through which a few green 
wearily down onthe lowest step of the as Miss Adams said, perhapsthere were you??*s , blades were beginning to’shoot upward. 
wide stone stairway to rest just fora some people who could not forgettheir ~ Rosamond’s mother could nof find| ‘The next day, when the boys passed 
minute. | roubles even on Eastermorning. ‘The her anywhere and was wondering what | Wing Sing’s shop on their way to 
Aad then something happened. A! Master had said to go into the high- could have become of her, when Mr. schuol, they noticed the lily, and in- 
beautiful lady in a gown of rustling ‘ ways and the the byways and compel“ Sterling called from the libriry: stead of singin out *Pig-Tail.” as they 
silk floated down the steps and bent | these People to come to the feast of “Will you look there, dear? If, ir. usually did, the moment they caught 
over him. On her violet coat.she | good things. ‘This was meant for the isn’t Rosamond and old Mr. Peiti-. sight of Wing Sing, they asked him 
wore alily, the counterpart of the one | Juniors as well as for the people of bone! The Lord be praised !"” | where he got his flower. 
he carried. j j Bible times, and so Miss Adams sug- There was astirin the congregation | “He gave it,”’ Wing Sing replied, 
“My boy, what are you doing | gested that cach member of the Junior when the wo came into church and Pointingto Teddy, who was hurrying 
here:*” Her voice as she addressed | League should try to make someone sat in the Sterling pew, butin no heart | to avoid notice. 
the tired child was as sweet as silver | glad on Easter Day, and she wondered was there such glad Easter joy as in| ‘You can’t fool us with such a lic 
bell. The boy did not know that he | if it would not be better to do it quiet- the soul of Silas Pettibone, and the as that, Pig-T: Joe Perkins:sang 
had even closed his eyes, but as the |ly and secretly and say nothing aboutit pastor said in his heart: ‘*A litte ' out; and immediately all the boys be- 
clock struck eight, he teahzed that he | to anyone until afterwards, whenthey child shall lead them.’” ' gan to jeer, and call him a ‘lying hea- 
had been asleep. could havea real old-fashioned Metho- —Junior Herald. ' then Chinee.” 
Under) the beautiful lady’s orders ; dist experience meeting and tell of the Sse i ‘He isn’t lying; -he is telling the 
he was bundled into the shining motor j blessings they had received |truth. I didgive him the flower, x 
i 


and the children looked won 


and, asitsped smoothly and noisrlessly| Rosamond Sterling could hardly go __Wing Sing’s Easter Lily _ 11 gave it to bim because 1 like h 
on its way, she bent a sympathetic ear | tosleep that night, she was so worried ~ Teddy had just been to the China- ‘too.’ 

to the story of the much coveted Lively | about it all. She wished she could man’s for the laundry. “eddy and: Teddy had slipped into the store be- 
Bounder, the roller skates, and the | talk it over with mamma or Aunt Wing Sing were very good friends. side Wing Sing, and stood with his 
litle dog Jack, who never had quite | Kate; they would surely know some- Wing Sing said to him one day, ° shoulders thrown back, and his eyes 
enough to eat! Asshe listened tothe | thing for her to do Then she ‘Me likee you velly much,” Once he flashing straight into the eyes of the 
artless recital and heard about his | remembered that she could trust God gave him a pretty silk handkerchief, astonished group of boys Wing Sing’s 


sacrifice, she gathered the little lad'to|to lead her. He knew all about the and a bowl filled with stones, which cyes rested admiringly upon the face of 
her heart. ittle boy,’’ she breathed i lonely hearts in Medeville, and perhaps Teddy had thought a funny present. his brave defender; and hig shoulders 
ntly, ‘‘a mother with such a son | he would send her to just the right But his mother told him to watch it straightened to match those of the little 


is rich indeed?’ one. She went to sleep singing softly caretully. He did so! and before figure at his side. 

Mother had already begun to grow’| to herself: ‘‘He leadeth me. long, little green shoots began to ap- One by one, the boys stunk away, 
uneasy when the beautiful lady ledthe | “The sun shone brightly in at the pear, which. grew, and grew, until shamed by Teddy's courage—‘pluck,* 
child into the room. . bedroom window and Rosamond sat soon, pretty,” white, sweet-smelling Joe Saunders called it. 

Long after his drowsy lids had drop- | up with 2 start, as mamma said some blossoms appeared which filled the “I say, boys, we have treated the 
ped over his eyes the lady stayed and | thing about an Eastergrecting. There room with perfume. chinaman rather shabbily; I, fer‘one, 
talked, and the last words the child she stood, with a great bunch of flow- Teddy told his motherthat he thought am going to tell hin so, Joe said. 
heard as he drifted into dream land was {ers in her hand, ana when Rosamond. the reason that Wing Sing liked Following Joe’s example, each boy 
the lovely stranger's bell-like voice. [saw them she cried out with joy. was because-he never called him *. ig- stepped up and told Wing Sing that 

“My dear old nurse and compan-| “Really, truly white lilacs, her very Tail,” as some of the boys did. he never would=call_him -‘Pig-Tail’ 
jon, who went back to her child- i most fay ‘flower. Where did they “| am glad that my little boy is so again. And Wing Sing, delighted at 
hood's home to-day, was sotaken with ! come from?’ Then mamma told thoughtful,” his mother replied. the turn affairs had taken, clattered 
your little boy that she telephoned me her that Uncle Jack had sent them “I should think, mamma, that Wing around on his wooden shoes, saying: 
before she left town,’’ she explained. from the city greenhouse and they Sing would cut the pig-tail und weat ‘Me likee you all! me likee you all!’ 
“'She didn’t know the lad's name nor were for Rosamond's Easter Day. his hair like other people; then the boys: —Selected. 


© Clarence Bowers 
On Fel 


‘tothe woods.” Mr. 
O'Gorman: told us that we must not 
go through the fields. Some of the boys 


skied down the hillin the woods. Jack - 


skied down the hill very fast. I‘ walk- 
ed to Jone’s Creek and pulled atobog- 
gan, [slid down the hill on the tobog- 
gan. We |saw “rabbits” tracks, cow’s 
tracks, horse's and snow shoe tracks 
on the snow. I walked about 2 miles. 
I threw snowballs at the other boys. 
I enjoyed myself. 


A Picnic 
Beatrice G. Matheson 

I would like to tell you about a pic- 
nic. Last Summer about one hun- 
dred young people went to Pins Anx 
for a picnic. It was about 18 miles 
from our home. 

My sisters Gladys, Beula and I 
drove to Pins Anx. Some ofthe girls 
and boys played baseball there. I 
wacched them playing. “Then a man 
took some pictures of us onthe shore. 

After awhile Gwendolyn, Ruth, 
Vera and 1 went swimming in the 
tiver and the water was very cold. 
Then it was time)to go to supper, 
We had salad,. sandwiches, | pickles, 
cakes, orariges, bananas and lemonade 
for our lunch. 

After supper we went home. We 
reached home about 8 o'clock. We 
had a good time. 


My Christmas Holidays 


Isabella W. Smith 

Dec. 23rd, my mother came to see 
Elizabeth and me and took us home. 
A man drove us in the bus to the 
station. We left the school about 
2.15 o'clock. We reached home a- 
Sout 3.30 o'clock. Alice was at the 
station to meet us. In the evening we 
went down town. We saw Santa 
Claus sitting in the City Hall. Alice 
and I met my friend Mrs. Keeler. 
Santa Claus gave a bag of candies to 
the small children. Then we went 
home. We ate the candies. 

On Thursday [ helped my mother 
wash the dishes and sweep the floor. 
In the afternoon Alice and I went to 
Violet's home. She went downtown. 


ck. Ic k to 
had a good ‘time at home. 


Tam going to tell'you about the | 
Baptist “Church supper. About'6 girls 


and 2 boys went to the Baptist Church 1! 


at 6.30,one day in January. Wedid 
Not go to the dining-room for supper. 


The® boys walked \to the Baptist in-his mouth. He ran with it home. | when he was teasing me one’ day, 


Church, but Miss Nurse drove us in 
her car. We got out of the car and, 
went into the Sunday School room: 
We walked'to the cloak‘room to take 
off our coats ‘and hats. We stayed 


i met same 
people and shook han ith the 
We looked at the people for a few 


minutes. Many women set the tables. 
Mhere were about three or four tables. 
They looked very nice. Many people 
came to the Sunday School room. | 
‘They sat down and ate their ‘supper. 
Everything was very good to eat. J] 
couldn't eatit all. When we had fine 
ished eating, the people played the 
Piano and song. 

About 8 o'clock we left the Sunday 


- School’ room but the other people 


stayed there. We arrived at the Girls’ 
Residence about 8.30, We shall go 
to Mr. Jone’s home for supper again. 
I shall be glad to go. We had a nice 
time. 


A Naughty Boy 
Oliver Dailleboust 

Once upon a time when I was a 
small boy about eight or nine years old, 
I was a naughty boy. I lived in Detroit: 
My parents hada refrigerator. One 
day [asked my mother to buy a water- 
melon and she said, “Yes I will buy 
it to-night.’? 

In the evening my father went to 
the market and bought a large water- 
melon. He brought it- home. My 
mother cuta piece of itand put the rest 
into the refrigerator until morning. I 
went to bed and fell fast asleep 

At5 o'clock I woke up early ana 
dressed. I did not wake my parents. I 
walked very quietly to the refrigerator. 
L opened ‘the door and brought the 
watermelon out of the refrigerator and 
put it on the table. { got a sharp knife 
out of the drawer of the table. J cura 
few pieces of watermelon and ate 
them. When I was full, I put it back 
into the refrigerator but I forgot to 
wash the knife. | went to bed and fell 
asleep again. My mother did not hear 
me walking around. 

At daylight she woke up and dress- 
ed. Then she ate her breakfast but I 
did not eat my breakfast. She thought 
{was sick until she opened the refri- 
gerator and saw only alittle watermelon 
there and a dirty knife on the table. 


A Supper at the Baptist || 
~~ Church” is : [aad 


Ethel P. F. Spencer | Th 


Fido jumped 
nee: 
and brought it 
back’ to Fred. ~ He dropped iton the 
ground and ran and carried the basket 


Mary and Fred looked’ for it until 

‘They thought that a bear stole 
the basket- “They ran home. They 
Were surprised to see Fido home with 
the basket. They were tired because 
they ran home. They hada good time. 


~My Christmas Holidays 
Kathleen Gwalier 

Last Dec. 23rd, we went home for 
our holidays. We left the schoolabout 
2.18. I reached London about 8 30 
at night. My sister Irene and her 
friend met me at the London Station. 
Iwas very glad to see my sister 
Trene again. She took me to the cafe. 
Then we went to the train. I saw 
my'sister in-law Lily at London Sta- 
tion. I was very glad to see her. We 
talked to each other about my mother 
and all the family. The train came 
toondon from St. Thomas. We 
went tothe train and I said, *‘Good- 
bye to my sister Irene and her friend.’” 
We reached St. Thomas and I met my 
mother, father, my brother Fred and 
a few deaf people atthe St. Thomas 
Station. [ was very happy to see them 
again. They “drove me home ina car. 
My brother Fred showed me’ the 
Christmas decorations in (the kitchen 
and the’ sitting-room. They looked 


pretty.” [told'my mother that I was 
glad to be home and she was glad too: 
On Wednesday morning my mother 
went tothe market to buy a goose and 
some other things. About 11 o'clock 
my brother Fred and I went to the 
market to carry a basket for my moth- 
er. In the afternoon [ decorated the 
Chrisymas tree. It looked pretty. J 
helped my mother wrap up many 


Christmas presents. After awhile my |,' 


chum Jean Andrew came to my place 
to see me. I was very glad to see her 
again: She gave me a present and also 
I gave one to her. She stayed at_ my 
place for a while. Then she said 
“'Good-bye.”” In. the evening my 
sister Irene and Lily came home from 
London. 1 told them that I was very 
glad that they would stay home for a 
few days. After supper we went to 
the store to buy some things for Christ- 
mas. Then we wenthome and Irene 
and I wrapped upa few presents. 
My mother, Irene and I went upstairs 
and carried a great’ many presents 
downstairs ai 


Thad long 
brown father large ears and a 
good temper. Iwasa nice dog and 
was very fond of fun. My master was 
avery rough man. He alwaysireated 
us brutally. He never liked me because 


though I didn’t mean it, I'tore'a large 
rent in his new trousers|with my sharp 
teeth. * £ 

One day he sold me to a lady. The 
lady was kind'to me and I’ loved her. 
A few months after that she ‘sailed to 


Europe. “She gave me to a little girl - 


for a present. (I was very much 
appointed because the little girl fF, 
not kind to me at all. “She would pull 
my tail and’pinch my ears. She made 
me as miserable as she could. 

After living about two months with 
her, I decided that I’ could live, more 
happily anywhere but in the same 
house with her. So one day I ran a- 
way. I wandered about the streets 
feeling very lonesome. I thought that 
no one ever loved me. ‘I sighed when 


I remembered how kind my first mis- 
tress had been to me. [ felt very 
hungry. I saw another dog lying on 
the steps. I hoped to be friends with 
him but he barked, snarled and bit, so 
I went away. Some boys saw me andbe- 
gan to throw stones at me. I ran away 
at fast asl could One of the stones hit 
me on one of my front paws and near- 
ly brokeit. It was very sore and bled. 
I lay on the grass and licked my paw 
and tried to go to sleep. At last I 
fell asleep. Pe 

The ‘next morning many people 
saw me, but they did not bother me. 
A boy saw me. He saw that my paw 
was swollen and bleeding. He “felt 
sorry. He tried ta. pick me,up, but | 
bit and scratched him: for T thought 
that he wanted to harm me asthe other 
boys had done. Joe Powell, as this 
was the boy’s name, did not harm me. 
He took me home and bandaged up 
my paw. Then he gave me some- 
thing to eat. 

I stayed with Joe for many months. 
He was very kind to me and loved me 
very much. 

One day he went fishing and as 
usual hetook mealong. _ It was late in 
the afternoon when he stopged fishing. 
He was walking along the rocky shore 
when some boulders dislodged and 
pinned his foot to the ground. He 
tried to throw off the rocks but they 
were too heavy. [t hurt very much 
and I heard him groan. J tried to 
drag him out with my teeth. but I was 
not strong enough. The tide was 
rapidly coming in and it covered Joe 
and barked 


put them on the floor | t the waist. I ran aw 

nearthe Cliristmas tgee. Then we | 2s loud as [ could. T saw a man and 

went to*bed. caught him by the leg of his trousers 
On Christmas day we went to the ang tned to ane him where Joe ae 

home. i Zi Jack Love sitting-room about 10.30. We open-| The man must have understood for he 

hone enter Vitsea en Fred was a little boy. His sisters’ | ed our presents. “We liked them very fetes me wena: fe eee 
On Christmas'we had our break- name was Mary. They had abig dog. |much. “At dinner we had goose, {sie BCH ea reins rane elias 

fast. Then my brother Willie gave Their dogs’ name was Fido. He was pickles, Potatoes. gravy, jelly, straw- Jee an pe ss SAR 

Many presents to all of us. We a clever dog. berries, pies, cakes, and other things. cea bint? Held Jascnihe eens 

thunked him. Willie told me to get One day Mary and Fred wentfto a| We had agood dinner. In the even- oH eS Kee aes 

one more present. I looked for'it on Summer Picnic. Mary packed some | ing about 5 deaf people came over to | f pes Se aoe ee eae 

the Christmas tree. I *got a new food in her basket. She carried it to| my place and played games in the cel- bape Ardara gaod dob you Rave hoe 

watch. “I thanked my mother and ‘thelake. By and by Fido camecoher. | lar. We enjoyed ourselves. we 4b oe Yeu ough LeeaOaa 

Father, He took her basket and carried it in| deaf people went home about 11:30, {sonuy. You ought to, be proud 
On Sunday afternoon Mary Parker his mouth. Mary was surprised and, Ou December 27th we had aparty. is 0, Re Theard Joe say, “lan ry. 

fis t2 see my mother. “Alice, thought that he would steal it. Fido About 10 deaf people, my Brother | ae i oe on te 

Elizabeth andl wentto Mrs. Keeler’s ran away to Fred. Mary ran after him. Fred, “his wife and I’ went to our| # aw 1am a vena ee. a 

Dlace for supper so. Mary did not-see They alte? ane, ihe road: When frets 's ies Lawrence #3 place fore Dean ius eae reat Ee 

me. Then we went home. My they reached the lal e, they were tired. | party. gene een aa Aiea ee or 

brother Clarence told me that Mary Fido hid their lunch under. the root of | StonerandI played pool. uke ted j iineiol sro any F xa call 

came to see my family. I was sotry atree. There'were bees in the tree. to play pool very much. Me lave ; Her peetew | wer erones iS 

that I did not see her: Fido chased the bees. They stung indoor-golf. My brother Fred, his ey ere : 
On i mother Fred's arm. He ran.and fell intothe wife and Carl Eames won prizes for ) pats nie on the head and trys : 

SLE Ley ce eran’ ey a Aer eh tno nial Cer 

peas i i ught him to the shore. Fred was 3 f c d 

ioneg ese Un tee Seas = drowned. Fidotook the lunchto a very good time. We went home a in my eyes what my lips cannot 

my suit cases. i Mary. She went through the bushes about 10.30. tell. 


She was cross with me. 


A Story 


We went hume. Mary Parker came 
to seeus Mary talked to us for a 
while. Abour 5 o'clock she went 


Matter “a5 
cenlighten.. 
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By Their Fruits we Know 
Them 


Mathematicians tell us that we can- 
not take’anything from nothing. Yet 
we unfortunate editors often have to 
do, and do do, that very thing, when, 
with not an idea or thought in our 
heads suitable for an editorial, yet we 
must, from this void, fill the allotted 
space. with editorial matter. This is 
our present predicament. On such 
occasions as this we wish we had Tom 
Anderson’s inxhaustible resources of 
ideas and language. 


We can think of nothing better just 
now to write about than a subject that 
is at present agitating a great many 
people in‘Ontario. This is atheism, 
and, come to think aboutit, in discus- 
sing this subject, we still are writing 
about nothing, which atheism really is. 

A great deal of ‘attention js lately 
being directed towards a peculiarly 
blatant and aggressive type of atheism, 
with headquarters in Louisville. These 
nonbelievers have a regular organiza- . 
tion witha considerable membership 
throughout United States and Canada, 
and are carrying on an intensive cam- 
Paign of education and propaganda, 
Scattering broadcast millions of pam- 
phlets and other forms of literature, 
including a monthly magazine which 
is said to be filled with the vilest blas- 
phemy and obscenity. 

Yet these men kno at if every 
Person on earth werea diligent student 
of the Bible, and would try to live up 
to its standards of morality ana brother- 
ly kindness and sacrificial service, there 
would be no vice, no injustice, no 
cruelties, no enmities, .no wars—this 
world would be a paradise indeed. 
They steer and jeer at the Bible, and 
especially at the miracles recorded 
therein, and say that people who be- 
lieve in them are credulous fools. 
They aver that the Bible contains many 
irreconcilable contradictions, historical 
errors, scientific absurdities, myths and 
legends recorded as facts—that itis 
merely a very fallible, in places degra- 
ding human production, 

Yet beyond even their contradiction, 
this book is more widely read and exerts 
a vastly greater influence, always for 
good, than any other book in the 
world. If their estimate of the Bible 
were truce, here surely is a much 
@reater miracle than any recorded in 
its pages. 


There is no use of any one entering 
into an argument with these men. It 
is impossible to argue intelligently with 
men who refuse to recognize the major 
premises. In any case the Bible itself 
tells the only sure way of judging the 
merits of any book, or system, or phi- 

» losophy, or person. This isit: “Ye 


“for the rest of the night. 


lem, We donot 
buld make more 
immer vacation 


to Investigate. 
No one being at home, he entered the 
house, and’ in am ment caine out 
houting to his companions to 
come on, as there’ was no. danger. 
When they came near the house, they. 
asked him why he felt so sure of their childish” twa 
safety. For answer, he led them into orp ah barseey : 


the house and pointed to an open Bible America: would feel besiialy ty I 
lying on 4 chair, All their fears van- 3 


i nerit get. pil an express his 
ished. The most blatant atheist or sere ee nacre Ace Sg thoughts| easily in correct English is 
infidel in America would feel absolute- mountains of Asia or the natives of the | Secretly, and sometimes openly, envied 
ly safe in a house in any’ part of the pachest: islands of the'sea, if he heard by those Tess“ fortumate, “Look about 
world if he saw there an open Bible: them singing a’ Christian byron, or youand see if this is not so. tis a fact, 
engaging'in any act of worship of the| Much of the good we have accom-. 

Here is another true incident. Iwo ‘God who they say does notexist, | Plished can be undone this. summer. 
men— infidels they. professed to be— The pupils must not be allowed to neg- 
were travelling in the western part of lect the language they have learned; 
United States in the early” pioneer they should use it every day, for to do so 
days. | Late one evening, weary jand Wane een 

Ff ‘ sincerély hope the parents an 
abe ees a ene ie loans exits friends of all our. pupils will help us 
in the forest. A big, shaggy, rough- throughout thesummermonths, We 
looking man came to the door, follow- somehow. teal) ts rine 
ed by his three sons, as stalwart and f. le Deal lahoman. 
tough-looking as their father. The 
travellers did not like their appearance, 


3 joughts in 
tell Hem they have 
fering them 


By their fruits ye shall’ know them: 
If these ‘atheists are men of ordinary. 
intelligence, they know. that every 
movement ever carried on forthe ame- 
lioration of buman suffering or mi 
tune, has’been originated and chiefly 
promoted by Christians. We know of 
; Mbt one exception. ‘The deaf can give 

eloquent testimony to this. Who first, 
; felt sympathy for and’ a desire to’ edu- 


but had no alternative but to\ask per- | cate these unfortunate ‘people? They:} Prof. iD: R Coleman 
mission to stay all night, which> was | were monksin Spain'and France. Whol We add. our. congratulations to 


granted with what seemed to. them too 
eagerhaste. In due time they were 
shown to their bedroom and in whis- 
pers discussed the situation, They 
greatly feared that they would be 
murdered in the night for their money 
and horses. They barricaded the door 
as wellas they could, and planned that 
one man should sit up and watch. half 
the night while the other slept, and 
then he was to be awakened and watch 
‘Towards 


opened the first School for the dea in 
America? Dr. Gallaudet, a Congre- 
gational minister.. Who began the edu- 
cation’ of the deaf in Canada?’ Priests 
and nyns in Montreal. Who have gone 
to open schools for the deaf in China 
and:India and other heathen or atheis- 
tic countries? Men and women whom 
the love of Christ constrained And 
where in all the whole world can there 
| be found one single society or institu- 
tion founded by an atheist or infidel for 
morning the first man awoke and | the relief of human sorrow or suffer: 
found his companion sleeping. peace-! ing? Truly, as between atheism and 
fully by his side. Angrily awaking Christianity, by their fruits we know 
him he demanded to know why he | them. 

had not carried out the plan uf alter-; ‘This Bible they condemn is a won- 
nate watching ‘‘Turn over and “0 | derful Book. Three thousand yean. 


,Prof. Coleman on attaining his ninciy- 
second birthday in the enjoyment of 
good health: © Referringto this The 
Ontario-Intelligencer. paid) him the 
following fine editorial ‘tribute under 
‘the title “Zest in Life.*” 

“Prof, D. R. Coleman has had an 
enviable record in. connection with 
education at the Provincial institution 
for the deaf, In his retirement he still 
Preserves the oldtime interest in the 
school, and in the movement of life 


to sleep again, we are perfectly safe,’’, ago it described the mentality of the 
man who denies the existence of a 
God. Here i “The fool hath said 
in his heart ‘there is no God.’?” And 
no one but a fool has ever said thi 
even though he be an educated fool. 


wasthe response. Asked to explain, 
he said that shortly after he began his 
vigil he heard low voices in the. next 
room. Fearing the men were planning 
their attempted murder, he looked 
through acrack between two boards. 
He saw the father reading {rom  the| 
Bible in a low voice so\.as not to dis! 
turd shis guests, then all knelt in 
family prayer. Then the watcher 
undressed and went to bed, and. both 
slept through till morning with no 
further thought of ‘danger. And. they 
professed to be infidels. Suppose they 
had seen the old man reading ‘some 
blasphemous literature like that being 
circulated by the Atheistic Society! 
We imagine that both of them would 
have sat up and watched all ‘night 
long. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them” says the Book they despise. 
Yet there is no atheist or disbeliever 
‘on earth who would not feel absolutely. 
safe in any house in any place, where 
they saw the residents teading the 
Bible and kneeling in prayer. « 


More And Better English 
We are in the midst of a. campaign 
for more and better English among 
our pupils, and the results of the past 
few weeks have encouraged us to be- 
lieve that wecan achieve our goal if 
only we hold fast to our purpose. 
We have seen too much 

it to turn’back. The gre: 
est good to the greatest number lies in 
a steadfast determination to make 
better language work the paramount: 

issue of our current year, © => 
‘The pupils, too, are beginning to see 
light. At firss, when the scheme was 
new to them, they felt they were being 
asked to work extra hard, with no 
yemuneration in sig! reeks of con- 
stant struggle with the intricacies of our 
language have enabled many of them 
to reproduce chapel talks with a sur- 
prising degree of accuracy, with a 
minimum of mistakes. Even the pupils 
know this was impossible before lan-! 


around him. Heis*one of the men 
who possessésa personality. which is 
dynamic in its spreading of chter and 
light. No pessimist can talk long to 
this optimist who has now. entered up- 
‘of his ninety-second ye: 4 

“Yesterday when.a reporter ot the 
Onnario Intelligencer was talking with 
him, he displayed’ that ‘remarkable 
faculty of youthful optimism which has 
marked his entire life. 

**Prof. Coleman as he will alyays 
be known to the older. generation 
standing memorial to the - bene! 
walking as an’ exercise. He takes de- 
light in estimating the number of miles 
he has walked and is still walking and 

4 computation would make 2 
young athlete of. sixteen ortwentv al- 
‘Most envious, at least it might almost 
unspirit him for the accomplishment 
seems so great. iy 

“An abounding vitality of body, | 
mind and. spirit, such as the former || 
teacher showsis a civic asset, He stands | 
as a sign to allicitizens of the value of || 
plain living and high thinking and ofa 4 
sane mind in a sound body. : 

‘May he have many more years in | 
mh h he can continue to enjoy the | 
i 
th 


Chances for advancement 
improvement never come by mere 
chance. We must “‘build’ the laddet 
by which we rise i 


Some American miners were travel- 
ling through British Columbia on their 
way to Yukon in the days of the Klon- 
dike gold rush. They were rough, 


to our School. John; 
» beesattending public school 


Mr. John: O'Gorman of the School 
took’ pai the Irish play at Sr.Mi- 


Patrick’s night He por- resutt; 


trayed ‘The  Laziest Man in Seven 
Counties, ’” and did it well. 
Sunday morning, March 29th,’‘Con- 
firmation Service’ was held in’ St. 
Thomas Anglican Church. Freida 
ett, Harry Gallinger, George 
Welk and Frank Breeze of this School 
were confirmed. 


Mr. H, J. Clarke, B.A., Inspector 
of the schools of South Hastings, has 
completed his inspection of the literary 
department of the School, and onthe 
occasion of his last visit also inspected 
the work in the industrial department. 


The “farm is gradually acquiring a 
stock of thorough-bred Ayrshire cattle. 
The pick of the herd giving 7234 Jbs. 
a day.A’ picture of some of ‘them 
would look mighty fine in print some 
day. 


Being without adequate gymnasium 
facilities the time between hockey and 
softball leaves us without a eport that all 
can share. Great interest is being taken 
in the play-offs in the amateurand pro- 
fessional leagues forthe Allan Cup and 
the Stanley Cup. i 


Handball has become a popular 
game with the senior boys these days 
when the weather is not so suitable for 
games outdoors. A number of the 
‘boys have become quite Proficient but 
ro schedule has been drawn up as yet 
to decide the champion player. 


Mis» 'Tett, a teacher in the Junior 
department, underwent an ‘Operation , 
at the Belleville General Hespital last 
week’'and we are glad to report she is 
improving favorably, although it will 
be some time before she will be back | 
to work again. I 


The C.G.1.1:. of St. Andrew's 
Church had’ as. their guests on the 
twenty-seventh of March. the older : 
Presbyterian pupils. Mr. Weir's Sun- 
day School class were also their guests 
at thesame time, and our children en- 
joyed the evening spent with their! 
hearing friends. 


i 

Mr. Bell made another of his friend- 
ly visits to our School on Sunday, 
March 21st. He gavea very interest. 
ing and instructive lecture to the boys 
and girls, using for his topic “Daniel 
inthe Lions’ Den.”” Mr. Bell resides. 
in Oshawa, and operates a linotype in 
onc of the printing offices there. 


The Association of Teachers and 
Instructors are holding a dinner meet- 
ing on) Tuesday, March 31st. “The 
Quest'speaker for the evening will be | 
Dr. Bishop of Albert College, Besides 
the members of ‘the association the 
faculty of Albert College, the principal 


2 
ho” 
has just recently lost ’his hearing,had regard 


es, cake, ice-cream and coffee 
Iped to while away the remainder of 
le evening.) | five years, Mrs. Sarah Jane Park Greer 
Then the pupils thanked the party! Ewvine, taother of So John Ervine, 
Committee and said good-night. . the well-known novelist, dramatist and 
_ — critic, of England, died atthe home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Walter ‘J. Miles, 
34 Viewpojnt avenue, Mount Hamil- 
ton, early Saturday morning. Mrs. Er- 
vine, who had beenill for only a short 
time, hadcome to this country 18 years 
ago, first residing in Montreal. She was 
born in Donaghadee, Ireland. 
The funeral took place on Tuesday 
afternoon. Part of the funeral service 
wasin the sign language, conductéd by 
members of the deaf and dumb mis- 
sion. ~ —The Hamilton Spectator. 


A resident of this city for the past 


St. Patrick’s Party 
Representatives of the potato buys; 
ng ones, short ones, big-ones, little | 

-ones, fat ones, thin ones; some with | 
» Overshoes, others almost as nature in= 
tended them; were drawn to the as- 
sembly Hall, Saturday Evening, March 
14, to entertain five senior classes and 
did so most successfully for nearly two 
hours. 
fe Sixty players at fifteen tables of 
Progressive Bug’? excitedly concen- 
trated on attracting bugs; and the teach- 
ers who punched the'tallies can test- 
ify that those bugs jumped to life with 
reat rapidity. i 
Alma Sanders, the girl with the high- 
est Score received as a prize a Pretty 
string of green beads. James Mat- 
thews, who was the boy to make most 
bugs come his way was given a be- 
coming green bow tie. Helen Maw 
and Gladys Clark also received green 
lollypops. 
* Refreshments reminding them of St. 
Patrick’s Day (and not of bugs) added 
to the evening's enjoyment. * 
The fortunes on th coffee cups re- | 
vealed some interesting items. George 
Bostnari learned to his suprise that he | 
is very soon to be married. Jack | 
Morrison is to get a new car and 
Adele Lowson is also to find happiness 
in domestic life. 


H 


Bible Conference © 
The Thiny-first Annual Bible Gon- 
| ference at the Evangelical Church of 
the Deaf will be held on Good Friday, 
April 3rd; Saturday, April 4th, and 
Easter Sunday, April 5th, 1931, at 56 
Wellesley Street between Yonge and 
Church Street, Toronto, W.R. Watt, 
Superintendent. Following is the pro- 
gramme. ; 
Good Friday, April 3rd, 2.30 p.m. 
Doxology—Reading and Opening 
Prayer, W.R. Watt; Solo, Miss Ada 
James; Lord’s Prayer, James R. Tate; 
Address of Welcome and Encourage- 
ment, W.R: Watt. 


Duet, Rowen Sisters; “Address and 
Closing Prayer, Mrs. A.S. Waggoner. 
Refreshments at 5.30 p.m. 

Good Friday, 7 p.m. 

Doxology, Reading and Opening 
Prayer, C.A. Elliott; Solo, Miss A. 
Thomson; Lord's Prayer, - Sariuel 
Goodall; Address,C. A. Eliott. 


‘Two of our graduates, Charles and 
Joseph Meyette, have been playing 
hockey this winter inthe Peterborough 
Mercantile League. Their team, the 
Peterborough Canoe Club, have been 
undefeated thjs season. In a sudden 
death game for the title of the league, 
their team met Grant and Thorpe, 
defeating them by 5 to 1. The two 
Meyette brothers were the stars of the 
game, Charlie getting three goals, and 
Joe one. Their brother Francis, who 
is in. grade nine plays on the O.S.D. 
Alll Stars: a 


On Friday evening, Mar. 27th, a- Hamilton News - 
bout twenty boys and girls were gucsts | The death occurred on Saturday 
of a ercup of girls and boys, of St. An-' moming; March 14th, of Mrs. Evvine 
drews Presbyterian Church, under the eat lady who came to this country | _ Duet, Mesdames Doyle and Harris; 
direction of Mrs, Hill and Mr. V. cighteen years ago from Ireland. She, | Address and Closing Prayer, H. E. 
Weir. Dr. and Mrs. Seymour were tesided on Mount Hamilton with hey | Grooms. 
also there and ussisted in entertaining. daughter, Mrs. Walter J. Miles, for ! Saturday, April 4th, 2.30%.m. 
The ‘evening was spent in group the past ive years. Born in Donagh, Doxology, Reading and Opening 
games. A. delightful lunch was serv- ade, Ireland, the daughter of the late | Prayer, F. E. Harris; Solo, Miss Be- 
ed, after which everyone mysteriously Captain John Greer, the deceased had |ulah Wilson; Lord's Prayer, George. 
disappeared only to return a few min- ° married William Ervine, a sub-editor | Brethoor, Aldean, Fa ee 
utes later with hands filled with Easter ' on the Northern Whig-Belfast.. After piece ee 
eggs which were found here and there | three years her husband died and she |__ Duet, Mesdames H. Mason and 
in nests. The children enjoyed them- < was left. with two small children, a} Lhomas; Address and Closing Prayer, . 
selves immensely and returned home boy of two years anda girl four months | Norman Gleadow. ’ 
quite happy. | ld. Mrs. Ervine was the mother of Refreshments at 5.30 p.m. 
; St. John Ervine, the noted Eng'ish 
; Novelist, dramatist and critic of Eng-, 
land. A private service was held at 
the home of her daughter, followed by 
‘public service at Mount Hamilton 
United Church. In tribute to the de- 


Saturday, 7 p.m. 
Doxology, Reading and Opening 
Prayer, J.T. Shilton; Sol6, Miss E. Ei- 
liott; Lord's’Prayer, SilagsBaskerville; 
Address, J.T. Shilton. 


St. Patrick's Party 
The Intermediate. Department hon- 
ored St. Patrick on Saturday Evening, 
March 14th. 


At reven forty-five a merry throng 
of boys and girls arrived at the sewing 
room which was gayly decorated with 


St. Patrick favors, the handwork of! 


Miss James’ tiny tots. Thes: little 
‘ones worked busily during. the,.week 
making the decorations. 

The pupils were received by Miss 
Rathbun and Miss Hanley. 

‘The party opened with a St. Pa- 


ceased lady a large number of friends 
and acquaintances attended the service | 
in the church, many of whom were 
{ deaf friends of the Hamilton mission. | 
Mrs. A. S. Waggoner assisted Rev. | 
Dickey in interpreting the service and 
the Hymn*‘Nearer my God to Thee.’’ 
The pall «bearers were four deaf | 
friends of the decegéed lady and burial | 


Song of Praise, Junior Choir; Ad: 


dress and Closing Prayer, H.J. Lloyd. 


Religious Movies. 


Easter Sunday, April Sth, 9 am. 


Consecration and Holy. Sacrament 


Our Moderator, Rev. -T.W. Neal, 
D.D.; Solo, Mrs. W.R. Watt: 


11 a.m.—Sunday School 


Solo, Miss Beulah Wilson; Sunday 


took’ place in Hamilton cemetery. 

|. Mrs. J. Taylor is staying with her 
| sister in’ London, where she has been 
for sometime. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow were in; 
Toronto for Mr. Gleadow’s service | 
thereon March 8th. There was aj i’rayer,A. Forrester; Duet, Mesdames 
good attendance in spite of the heavy | Whealy and Roberts; Lord's Prayer, 
snoW storm the night before. They ; Wesley Ellis; Easter Sermon and Pray- 
attended the Brigden Club onthe even- er,Rev. Albert Hughes, M.A.; Song 
ing previous and enjoyed the lecture , of Gladness, Senior Choir; Benedic- 
given by Mr. Shilton. {tion, Rev. Albert Hughes, M.A. 

Miss Auretta Gleadow successfully | 
passed her piano examination at the 
Conservatory of Music, with honors. 

‘The evening of March 14th was 
given over to social pleasure at H. I. 
and S. Club. - The lovely prizes given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Quick were greatly 
appreciated. Owing to illnessin the f cate 

‘The prizes were pigs well filled with | homeof Mr. and Mis. Harris they| Short Talks. by Messrs. C. an 
candy Then came the Junch. were unable tobe present that night and F. Terrell; ‘Abide with me, 

‘This was no less enjoyed than the | and their absence was very keenly Mrs. H. Whealey; Final Benediction 
other games. Potato salad, sand-' regretted. The Superintendent. 


trick’s March. Eager eyes watched 
alternately for the Stop! signal and 
Shamrock on which to plant his foot. 
Strenuous efforts were made to retain 
a Shamrock Stand. The lucky prize 
winner of the march was Willie Scott. 

‘Then Paddy’s Pig was generously 
fed with Irish Cobblers. Everybody 
worked zealously and the pig received 
many an unkind blow. “At last Roy 
Lethbridge succeeded in sending.two 
potatoes home. 

Walking a string was the next joy. 
Watching their feet through opera 
glasses, the quests set out ona waver- 
ing Voyage across the sewing room. It 
was not easy to manage. “These big 
feet and George Welk was the sole 
Survivor of the voyage. 


School Lesson, G.W. Reeves, Leader; 
Solo, Mrs..A S/ Waggoner; Closing 
Prayer, G.W. Reeves. 

Easter Sunday, 3 
Doxology, Reading and. Opening 


Refreshments at 5.30 p.m. 


| Easter Sunday, 7 p.m. 

Doxology, Reading and Opening 
| Prayer,A.H. Jaffray; Duet, Mesdames 
; Wan and Grooms; Lord's Prayer, 
George Hunter; Address, A.H. Jaf- 

. 


Messrs. C. McLean 


He had 


dog. 


in his\mouth and brought it back 
He dropped it on the 


to Tom. 


while. They were hungry. Tom 
asked his mother for something to eat. 
She opened the cupboard and gave 


him some milk. She yave some meat 


to Mike. 


My Visit at Home 
Marfa Masulka 

On, December 23rd, my_ brother 
John came to see me and he took 
Sasha and me home for Christmas. We 
reached home about 11.35 We saw 
anaeroplanein Trenton. We heard it. 
It was going west. 

John drove us home in about two 
hours. ‘When we arrived home, we 
were surprised that my mother had 
broken her arm. She lay in bed. 1 
helped my sister cook everything for 
Christmas dinner 

On Wednesday night Annie, Peter, 
Vera, Helen, Gracie, Harry and Tony 
came tu see us from Oshawa and Tor- 
onto. 

On Thursday my brother Fred and 
cousin Fred came to see us. My father 
killed a pig for Christmas. 1 worked 
very hard at home and cleaned the 
kitchen“and living-room every day. 

Friday morning my brother Fred's 
wife Jennie, Johnny and my cousin 
Fred came to see us from St. Cather- 
ines. 5 
There were about twenty people 
came to see us from Toronto. Fred, 
John, Willic, Jimmy, cousin Fred, 
Sasha and [ went for a ride. We had 
a good time. 


My Trip Down the St Law- 
rence River 
Rothan Hawthorne 

Last summer in August my father 
took my brother, Ehvood and me for 
a trip on his boat. “I packed some of 
my brothers and my clothes in my suit 
case. After dinner ny father phoned 
for a taxi. “The taxi came and we 
got in the car and went down to the 
canal. The boat was docked in the 
canal fora few minutes. We kissed 
our mother before we got on the boat, 
a few minutes later We got on it and 
waved our hands, I put the case in 
a beatiful cabin where we were go- 
ing to sleep. The boat started so:El- 
wood and I went up to the Wheel 
House and watched my father steer the 
boat. 

We left Cornwall about 2 p.m. 
We podeaiea the St. Lawrence 
River. ‘esaw many villages along 
the shore and some islands in the St. 
Lawrénce River. About 5 p.m. we 
reached another canal, there were 
many locks and a few bridges there, a- 
long downvit we saw many sheep eating 
grass. “About 5.30p m. weheard the 
cook ringing the bell for supper. All 
of the men ran in their rooms and 
washed their hands and faces, but 
several did not wash because they had 
to work. We ranto the dining room 
and sat down to eat. We had a 
wonderful supper. After that | went 
down inthe engine-room and I saw 
my man friend who worked on this 
-boat two years ago and I shook 
hands with him. He took me and 
Elwood to the boiler room but we 
became. too hot so I climbed up the 


day ‘Te aa Mite out 
4 “Mike went 
one ey m picked vps sick and 


ground. 
‘Tom and Mike wert home after a 


» they made a big noise. About-11 o” 


looked out and saw it. 
About 10 o'clock the boat siopped st 
the Coal Dock; In the morning we 
got up and dressed fast “washed 
our faces and hands and we opened 
the door, but there was canvas all 
round the front of the boat Land’ El- 
wood could not see the dock so we 
got to the top. -W'e could see the 
coal going out. Then we sent down 
to get our breakfast. After that we 
played around the back of the boat be- 
cause the coal was being taken off the 
boar. We stayed there for one day. 
‘The boat started the next morning. 
We went along the canal at Montreal. 
1 saw many factories, there was a 
Sugar Mill, Grain Mill, Steel factory 
and many others. At the haibour I 
saw many ocean liners. [ counted fif- 
teen ocean liners but there were more 
than fifteen. “There were many tugs, 


pay only for the wood which I use in 
making it. SET Tie ven ee 
Two of the boys are making 


Tam glad thar 
1can learn so much in our carpenter- 
shop. 


~The Prince of Wales. 
\Anival Shepherd 
fe The Prince of Wales was given 
clock | saw the new bridge at Mentreal. permission to go South by his. father, 
The boat went under it. In about an King George’ V. Sorry for forgetting 
hour I'saw the R100 landing at St. where he had an accident in the 
Hubert. [r was silver in colour. About wreckage of the train but my heart 
one day later we passed Quebe: was glad that he was not hurt. 
did not see Quebec because | We suppose that he has reached 


sleep. The next morning got up Souhiea mericanreceal pon) 
iy. ve hope 
and Jooked saround ithe) walerapaW.e1 iusesnetwill eujoy) andi be ate {el 


passed Father Point while I was asleep. ‘ 

L went 1o the front of the boat and 1 2" harm there. 
looked down in the water, it was salty 
water. I turned onthe tap of the bath 
tub and I tasted it and it was salty. In 


iS a- 


big tiger sprang over the Prince of 
Wales, but was shot by one of the 
about three days we reached Sheer hunters who- went into the forest 
Bay for pulp wood. We got there at “ith him. Many times-he was saved } 
night. There was one boat there. ftom accidents. : 
It's name was “Chicago Tribune’. | 
Our boat's name was “'New Yok The New Monthly Report 
News’’. They were wins. After Cards 
dinner Chicago Tribune started. The! 
Frenchmen started tofi'l our boat with Jean Thompson 

Last month we started to have our 


pulp wood. My father told me that 
it was dangerous to walk along the side new monthly leport cards. We must 
of the boat, maybe’some logs of pulp- ,do our duty and work very hard in 

sctiool residences. . We must study 


wood would fallan my head and it 
would kill me. I had to be careful and every subject every night as we muy 
watch. t have examinationsevery month. ‘The 
‘teachers send our report curds to our 
Parents every month. Qn the front 
of the report card there will be our 
marks in Arithmetic, Art, Composit- 
ions, Geography, Grammar, History, 


In the afternoon Elwood asked aman 
for a fishing-pole and some worms. 
We caughtthirty small cod fish. They 
were about six inches long, so we threw 
twentv-four of them into the water, we OY, 
had six for our dinner. We ate them Hygiene, Language, Nature Study and 
all up. Alter dinner my father and Agriculture, Reading, Speech, House- 
L went for a walk around the city, {Dold Science, Manual Training-Car- 
There were no sidewalks. around the | Bentty. pane, Shoemaking and 
town. It was covered with sand all| Health. I do hope we get good marks 
over. Many houses were made of logs..| nthe report, I wou ‘J ike {o see our, 
And tlien’ we: went: tothe: mill which | Paremis Proud of our good marks: 
cuts the pulp woud. Then we went 

back across tie cite and got back'to ; 
the boat. In the afternoon we left ie Ki 
Shelter Bay. In the morning the 5 Edne Kinsella 
awheel-men blew the whistlemany times; For more than a year Mrs. Glenn 


Household Science 


Once when he was in Africa, a| gh, 


tabl n mi 
Jumber into about 
« top of the ta 


rails and put the’ fours legs. together. 
‘Then'I’clamped them together. The 
next day I took the clamps off the rails 
and legs. I put’ three’ pieces of oak 
wood in painting room and left there. 
I had no work to do so I planed und 
sandpapered five pieces. ‘Then I car- 
fied three’ pieces from the’ painting 
room and glued them. ‘Then J’ plan- 
ed and sandpapered them. Then | 
put the top on the table and ‘screwed 
it down. [\ have. not’ yet’ completed 
thetable. The top’ of it looks a 
werelone piece. Ihope that Mr. 
Hara thinks that Iam) ‘doing a good 
job. Mr. O’ Hara will show the desk, 
tables and other furniture that the boys 
make to anyone: who'comes tu the 
op. “We make the furniture for 
ourselves, and do not sellit. I'll take 
mine home. 


The O.S.D. High School 
Robert Thompson 
While Dr. Coughlin wasalive, he 
wanted to have a high school to help 
the deaf pupils get a better education. 


} It will help us a great deal to take two 
iyears in the high school. This year 


Mr. Fetterly is here.» Irene Stoner, 
Edrie Kinsella, Elwood Bell and Joe 
Carrier are pupils who passed their 
¢ntrat.ce examinations last year and are 
now inthe high school. They like it 
very well and study hard. I will try to 
pass the entrance examinations in 
June. If I pass them, I would be very 
glad if Mr. Fetterly would put my class 
in the high schoo! next September. 


The Priuce of Wales’ Trip 
Jack Morrison 

Last month King George sent the 
Prince of “Wales to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to represent the king, to 
open the Exhibition there. © It Qgened 
on the 12th of March. « Prince Ged&ge, 
his brother, accompanied ‘him. 

They*arrived at Hamilton, Bermu- 
da, where the Price of Wales arrived 


because it was foggy. Elwood heard j has been ourteacher of sewing. The 
the noise so he got up and shook me | girls generally mend their own and 
and I got up and looked out of the j other pupils’ clothes, and make and 
window and saw the weather was bad. | mend the household linen. But ae 
The next morning the weather was | times they make dresses for themselves. 
good, after breakfast we went up to the | Whenever any of us make a dress, !| 
wheel house and looked around sho Me Glenn helps us to cut out the | 
water. Ina little I saw a whale com- | goods, is careful not to let us make 
ing outof the water and it began to | mistakes in sewing, and explains any- : 
throw’ water out of its nose and began tw | thing we do not understand. The 
dive into the water again. Again [ saw | Lower School do not have to sew unless ! 
many whales and one near our boar. | we ourselves “want to, but some- | 
The next day we arrived in Quebec, | times we go tothe sewing room to 
‘There were many ocean liners and ice | make costumes or other clothes. } 
breakers there. I saw Wolfe's Cove} Before Christmas I made a skirt’ 
and Madeline de Verchers’ monument | and my parents thought that my sew. 
by the bank of the St. Lawrence River. | ing had very much improved when’ 
We aed Monvreal on Friday after- | they saw it. 

noon and got back home about 3! When the school opened in 
o'clock. Then Buddy got on the boat tember, Miss Daly Aas Spore 


the first time in 1913, and their second 
destination was Kingston, Jamaica. 
Ihave seen about the Prince of Wales 
visiting Jamaica in the movies. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed the picture about him 
for Kingston seems a wonderful city 
with many sights. 

After: that’ the boat sailed through 
the Panzma Canal instead of sailingto 
Buenos Aires on the Atlantic Ocean. 
It stopped at the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
and’ then the Prince. of Wales went 
for along ride over the Chimborazo 
Mountains by an airplane. © It was the 
first time that he flew over these moun- 
tains and he enjoyed seeing it very 
much He went along the coast of 
Chile, and sailed through the Strait of 
Magellan to Buenos Aires. 1 am glad 
to hear that he is having an interesting 
trip. 


| 
| 
| 


k'and freezi 
at 
ello ay long 


2 sent 
me out this morning: to get money to 
buy some bread: <°T have four cents 
and if [had one more I\ could get ath 
big loaf and that would last two days.”” 

““A loaf of bread enough but one 
penny? Why, you are only a baby.’* 
. ‘Come, come, any child,” and she 
hurried him along with her, fearing to 
listen to another word. 

Hurriedly “she said to’ some one: 
“Filla basket’ and” give to this little 
man.’’ His great eyes were opened 
wide with surprise and awe, and be- 
fore he could realize. what was guing 
on, a basket was thrust into his hand: 

“Come to-morrow to my house and 
let me talk with "you,’? said the lady, 
giving her street and number.. 

‘The child could only nod a willing 
consente ry 
When the to-morrow came the little 
fellow found his way to the great house 
on the avenue...” He found his way to ;- 
a rear entrance and after a timid rap 
the door was opened by a neat maid, 
who asked what he wanted. Thechild 
could only sa} I don'tknow. She 
told me to come.”? 
‘The maid turned ‘and spoke to an- 
other, and after some simple jesting 
he was told to walk in, the servant 
supposing that he had been. told to 
come to get a bite toeat. They gave 
him such a fine dinner, the little fel- 
low thought as he ate and ate and ate, 
at intervals slipping into his pockets a 
Piece of bread, ‘a bit of potato and even 
« 4picce of pie. _ When he was observed 
doing this by the good- natured maid, 
she asked him what he was going to do 
with that, and he said it was for the 
baby. Then he went away, thinking 
that he had been forgotten. 
Uhat night the mistress of the great 
Mansion summoned one of the servants 
toher and asked if a little boy had come 
tothe house that day. 

“A little lad came this noon, ma'- 

but bein’ as I didn’t’ know. ma’- 


you now, Freddie?’’ 
“Dam wi 


A year passed and little Freddie w: 


close to her breast. 


himself, he thought. In crossing on 


a warning cry, but all too late. The lit. 
tle fellow was picked from the pa 
ment a moment later, 
ling from his head. where the print o! 
the horse's iron shoe showed the cause. 
They carried him to a place near by, 


am, 
a 


eyes and said, 


to him took the card from the hand 
and removed the covering. Ashe no- 
ticed the face of the angel he uttered a 
litle cry: “‘Clarissa—my wife; and 
this is the artist boy. 

‘The lady had often told her husband 
of the hittle fellow and of his talent and 
of her: plans for him when he ‘should 
be older. The husband'saw the child 
‘placed in an ambulance, then hurried 
home with the gift'ahd the sad news 
‘The lady went at once tothe hospital, 
but all was over. He had been called 
home to join the mother and little 
brother, where cold und hunger could 
not come. 

-The Easter card is treasured after 
many years by the lady who has grown 
gray in her work of love and charity 
which she knew not of, until taught 


am sorry, Thompson; | wanted 
0 see the little fellow. Tell me what 
you did for him?!” 

“Indeed, ma'am, I gave the lad abit 
to eat and—". 

“You did nottell him to come again, | 

know. Tam very Sorry. You may 
wo.” 


4 
That night the lady resolved to find 
the litle fellow and go with him to his 
ome and see the mother and the baby. 
‘or days she watched and hoped to see 
"im somewhere. After many weeks, 
When she had given up the search, she 
Was walking in another part of the great 
SuY, she spied the little fellow and call- 
His face, though still more 
Wan, brightened as he recognized his 
enefactress, 
“Where have you been? I have 
¢n looking for you, little boy.’” 


et full of © 
had that; | > fp 


spoken of asthe child artist. Among 
his drawings, and through his books, 
*"was found a face pictured asan angel's. 
The face seemed ever before him. 
Whenthe Eastertide came he had 
painted ona card the figure of an an- 
gel about which shone a-shower of | 
light, the face was that of the lady who 
had found him, hungry and cold. The ; 
angel hovered over a portal at which 
knelt a woman with a little child held 


Freddie looked long and lovingly at 
this little emblem, then started out to{ 
take it to the lady—to hand it to her 


of the thoroughfares on his way, so in- | 
tent was he upon his happy erfand, that 
he was heedless of the horses dashing 
this way aod that. Suddenly there was 


the blood trick- 


where all that could be, was done for 
him. In one little hand he still'grasp- 
ed the card, only once he opened his 
‘Give itto her, the 
angel.’’ A gentleman who stood close 


len. questioned once as to 
of his 


ipton replied: 


is Wants, 


bank 


joe 


{ 


time gaye place 


as | €© trameak driving in New Orlean: 


; South Carolina. 
“Afterthis he returned t6 Glasgo' 
ind this was the point in his life w! 


“Tide in the affairs of man, w! 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortu: 
Mr. Lipton, equipped with a littl 
capital, the direct result of his avin} 
whilst in America, was able to take th 
fed atthe flood. 


He invested his'cap. 


t. Possessed o 
ive and foresight as avell as in. 


dom. 

To supply his retail shops on the 
=| most favorable terms he purchased 
extensive tea, coffee and cocoa planta- 


his business established his own jam 
factories, orchards, bakezies and bacon 
factories in England. 
When the: business. was converted 
into a limited company in the 90's, 
with Sir Thomas as chairman of direc- 
tors, the capital stodd attwo and a half 
ion pounds (approximately 12}4 
million dollars.) 

Like Andrew Carnegie, Sir Thomas 
Lipton. knows how. to use the wealth 
he has accumulated, for the benelit of 
his fellows. “As an‘ instance of his 
philanthropy we might quote the i 
deng of his giving £20,000 to provide 
dinners for the London poor on the 
occasion of the Queen Victoria Jubi- 
lee in 1897. : 

A man with a record like his de- 
served the knighthood which was con- 
ferred upon him by the Queen in 
1898. Later, in 1908, he was made 
a baronet, which is a hereditary 
knighthood . 


Sir Thomas’ statement at the head 


success in life, Sir Thomas 


stant, so readyto respond 


Later he travelled for a Portrait firm, 
and then worked. on (a)plantation’ in 


| Shakespeare so aptly describes as that: 
hich, 


itaPin a little provision shop. Itwasa 
| small beginning, but soon began to 
grow undethis careful and yet enter 

i ; 
creasing capital, he began to open; 
j branches of his business, first in Scot-\ 
land and then all over the United King- 


tiuns in Ceylon, and as further aid to | Four, 


the 


‘Speed. The world has gone. mad 
with speed. The average American 
loses his temper when. he misses a 
quarter section of a revolving’ door. 
There is speed in business. Speed in 
travel. Speed in contacts. Spefd in 
everything—and to what end? 
Our program based on speed gives 
no time fot reading. Personality sinks 
to the level of the cash register. There 
is no time for contemplation—and our 
finer quialitigs die. No time for helpful 
Ness, and Our moral natures wither. 
No time for courtesy, and our friends 
fade away. No time for companion- 
ship, and ‘our social and 


[4 
the record 


S. 


where. 
other subject. 
hours’” isthe fa 
for what? 
Speed has entered our. pleasures, 
Clip one tenth of a second per mile 
from a racing record andighe populace 
applauds. One hour less from the trans- 
© | continental run and the telegraph car- 
@} ries the “‘mementous’? news to an 
€ | anxious world. We coverthree hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a Sunday motor 
ride, and come home with not one 
lasting memory of shadowed hills of . 
sunlit” valley. 
Preciation of the foliage of the forest, 
the song of a bird, ‘of ‘the perfumed 
fragance of a wood flower. ‘Two 
thousand miles are travelled: on our 
weeks vacation. It has b¢en a vacation 
of speed, and we come héme with no 
recollections save reeling roadways, 
blurred landscapes and indistinct mem - 
ories of a hundred cities and towns: 
een precious days gone and no 
store of health laid for the future. 
We are consigned to the pace that. 
kills “We clear the trai a Crossing: 
by a split-second..What do we do with 
that split-second? Where is our sense 
of proportions? We bet eternity against 
a second of time. We lay odds of our 
own life and that of our family against- 
a second, and then use that second to 
speed ‘on to the next crossing. Too 
devoted to our mania of speed to build 
friendships. Too active in an effort to 
beat the other fellow: that we lose sight 
of our human relationships. + 
It's time to halt. Vo take stock. To 
soothe our jagged nerves with reflec= 
tion Lets take timeto live, regain our 
appreciation of relative values moder- 
ate our pace and enjoy life as we go.a- 
long. Let’ s get acquainted with books,” 
with ‘friends, with family and with 
worthwhile things. Especially let us 
give just a bit of consideration to the 
fundamentals of life—fraternity, fel- 


, talic it more than any 
I made it*in ‘three 
Worite expression. And 


of this article shows that he would 
himself support the suggestion that the 


by this little child the full meaning of 


Then he told her how, when he love, faith and charity. 


foundation of his succes was laid in his 
youth by the practice of thrift. 


lowship, service and social contacts. 
Let's store our mind with memories. 

hey will last and always be a source 
of pleasure. é : g 
Slow down — dangerous curves ahead. 


Soothing them in sorrow, 
‘Arming them in strife, 
Opening wide the tomb d-ors 


Leading into life. mldered or ‘ 
Father, send thine anzel: ‘Then’ there’ would have been no guidance in t mise 
cUnIO Ges oe mahi i Christian Church, “no Christian civili- ~~ f/ead Kindly Light, amid the encir= 
* Leave us not to wander zation, no Christian Scriptures, no cling gloom, ‘ 
thy beached nia Christian Sabbath—and forusno He- 1 -2yThou meen; 
Let them guard and guide us brew Scriptures either; no Christian arenes es a Lam lar {ieee Tv 
Whereso'er we be, faith rising above the clouds, and no The nightis dark, and [am far from | the’ loss'of 


‘Till our resurrection 
Bring tis home to thee. 
—Phillip Brooks. 


home, carl , He 

Lead Thou me Se, ‘The day for the execution arrived. 

Canadian or Ameuican city to-day he : He scaffold ry sete 
TH i 9 would sce no church-spires pointing a le ropes were adjusted. 
The Stone That was Rolled | heavenward and wouldhearnchurch; What Fills Our Colleges? | The sheriff had proclaimed the?but | 
‘Away bells with’ their, mellow call. He’ |, The colleges on this continent are} ffteen: minutes more of life remained | 
(Conti lad Page 1) might see the minarets of a Moham. filled as they never were before, and | for the ‘culprits, and then called upon’ } 

tinued from Page 

| 


Christian hope with) its anchor within ' 
the veil! If one should look upon a! 


ear the call of a they. have actually to close their doors | D-.: Ryerson, spiritual adviser of th 
The little church at Hope was filled Hes ea eeo arise and pray; | 2ainst the multitudes who are clam-)| condemned men, to. make’ the fin: 
with worshippers that Easter day, and | 5, he might see the tower of a pagoda, | fing to enter. Why is this? It is | prayer, commending their souls to th 
many wondering glances were turned | snd incense rising before the image of | doubtless true, as President Angell of | mercies of the Almighty. 
toward the pew where Eunice sat be-| Buddha. He mightlisten to the read- | Yale says, that “Hunger. for Soca! |__ ‘The pastor, brother of the far-famed 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Burke, bur the ing of the Koran or of Confucius, but , Prestige rather than any true desire for Dr. Egétton Ryerson, moved forward 
woman and the’ girl Were not CONn- he would never have read the Gospel learning brings to modern colleges a to’ perform? his mournful task, From 
scious of them, for the choir was Sin&-| according to. John and the Epistle ast mass of young people better eyuip- heart-to-heart interviews with the pris. | 
ing: <4 the Ephesians. - All the wealth wrap- to grow. turnips than iseaad oners, he was thoroughly convinced of 
Rolled away, yes rolled away, ped upin Ci ity would have been, heid scholarship,’”, but’ while thi their remorse and repentance, and he” 
The stone from the door cf the sep-| lost to the world in that closed | admitted there still remains something 4.44 acquiesced with Dr. Rolph, of the 
ulchre is gone sepulchre on Calvary! tober said/von! the [other side: Teta) reviocalnymihat antenort chiould belt 
And Christ is risen to: day. But Sunday morning canic to that probably eee that in the past, as ea made to intercede with Governor Sim- 
The woman's hand reached out and | grave by Jerusalem, and the sun fook- ! ‘ Wate Tees halleceeniees ae ‘coe at the Capital to secure a commuta- 
clasped closely that of the girl, and | ed upona broken seal, a stone rolled a edi cogadh as rk was nor | 4o8 of the sentence; they fondly hoped 
each felt that from ‘the duor of her| away. an empty tomb, a risen’ Christ! Shue eae ene te Ore ag ta pardon ‘might’ be granted if a 
heart the great stone of bitter. rebel- | On that day a half-dozen women anda | VHUlly wasted. x 4. | petsonal interview could be arranved. 
Hious grief was forever rolled away. {dozen men stole out of their hiding-| __ It is not wholly the desire toget away ‘Accordingly, the “kindly. phy 
Youth's Companion. | places to look with mingled fearand | {fom/hard work nor the! ambition 0,1 creer‘oue in haste on hofschac 
hope on that deserted sepulchre. Now | Jon the “white collar’? brigade which | ecting to return in ample time to pre- 
the whole world surrounds it, while, brings so many young people from Vent, the execution, but the hour ap- 
Easter carols break upon the air and , Cvery walk in lifé to the doors of the proached and he had not arrived, and 
the Easter joy suffuses a hundred Universitics; it is rather the new. now Dr. Ryerson had been’ re- 
millon hearts. "Christ. is risen,” | realization that college means some- quested to. offer prayer, ‘ere two souls 
were ushered into eternity. 


sounds out from a hundred thousand spine iors ltanl Arting imenita, tae 

Pntoaiae F ” | their brea er Wi peang Rei 
rngcterieomet Extras | om ae manychave han ere ci Ther Use ema at 
All the winter they ae dead, unsightly) If in ll the year there is one day |amonest the Tank and file of mankind |e as detegmined to de 
roots hidden !n the earth. No suon- itis elite celebrate it is that power, and whether’one’ toils at, the lay the Proce einen Basti he 
er dors the. the suni/of aes shine h Boman eae sti rf ped forge or rides the plow. education adds | Must ia onvtil h FLOP “it Ae 
upon. their graves thar they, rise into {roms ec ory one se eee a something worth while to life. We Ibe wat lon migl sone an ft nie A 
God ander cel cl mene vat apon he gecord of is Me 20d) ld that edveaon, ven at rec | at 0 ltl woud ot eo 
cular body, Sawn i corruption, they [tobe the son of God andthe Saviour | #e7fee is won the cost; and the | ae if he could prevent so : 
are raised in incorruption; sown in | of the world. It shows that he is di- |)WNn ho secures will never find | Voy 
weakness, they are f; in power; | vine while human, and while standing | “US¢ © Tee! 5 He prayed and prayed, but Dr. 
sown in dishonor, they are raised in| on the earth and not ashamed to call us Sere Rolph ‘did not come; he prayed, and | 
glory—delicate, beautiful in calor, | brethern, he is able to save tothe utrer- A Long Prayer prayed, and prayed, but still the doctor 
perfuming tHe air with fragrance, tyres | most and toliftusupto God, _ Ir gives did not came; he prayed, and prayed, 
ofimmortality, fit for the crowns of | a new fiope tothe heart of man, for in “‘What a long prayer the minister | and prayed, and prayed, and while bis 
angels. ‘*Considerthe lilies of the field, | his resurrection we see the promise and made this morning,’? commented | lips framed petition after pet 
how they grow.’’ For even so is the | potency of our resurrection and the Mary Deane at the noon lunch, follow: | 8ub-conscious prayer, inaudi | 
Fesurrection of the dead. Yes, not with- | well-founded hope of our immortality. | ;,, the morning service, one Sabbath. the Divine was “‘God, hasten 
out divine providence, yea, a divine| _ “‘Now isChristrisen from the dead! """-©, ‘he always does; so why, any God, hasten Rolph!’’ 
inspiration, has E; ide been fixed | and become the first-(ruits of ‘them | such remark on this occasion?” return= |. At last he heard the sound of hoofs 
as the season when the earth shakes off | that slept.’-Our Youth. edi hernaen Cannas in the’ distance, but the prayer contin- 
her winter's sleep, when the birdscome : ““What would you say abouta pray- | ued, till, nearer, nearer and near 
back and the-flowers: begin to bloom, z ay ¢ er over an hour and a half longi’ in- | came the hoof-beats, right up to the 
when every seed which fall the Lead, Kindly Light quired Grandma Deane, whohad come | scaffold; then’ only did the pious | 


The Easter Symbol 
“‘Consider the lilies of the field. 
We must take our Lord's words ex- 
actly. He is speaking of the lilies, of 
ithe bu bous plants which spring ‘into 
flower in countless thousands every 


By Lousie Yates Towriss 


ground and dies and rises again with| This profoundly beautiful hymn had } co visit in the home of herson, the fath- | preacher's prayer pause. 
a new body is a “witness to us of the jus cradle in the blue waters of the | er of the two girls +A shout went up, ‘‘Reprieve'’! and 
resurrection of Christ, and a witness, | Mediterranean. ‘The author hasdes-| ‘¢ 


‘An hour and a half!*” echoed | the pardcn, with the Governor's sig- 
Jack, “‘Why Grandma, did you ever | nature, was waved aloft. 4 
hear of the like??? queried her grand-! \ Saved! What acheer rentthe wel © 
his ‘‘Apologia.’” ey, kin! 

In the year 1835 Dr. Newman jour- | ‘*Yes,’* replied Grandma, “and its} Dr. Ryerson had prayed for overan 
neyed with his great friend, Froude, to | very length saved two lives,’’ continu- | hour and ahaff, but the prisoners were 
the south of Europe. Newman was] ed theold lady. saved because no one would interrupt 
needing rest and Froude was ordered m! “The mystery deepens!’' | the clergyman to perform the exec 
‘ change of air and scene, aftera serious | announced Ted, assuming an awesome | tion. e a 
An Easter Meditation illness; but the warmer climate only | tone; then, ‘‘O, please tell us about jurely Tennyson was right whe 
Ona Sunday moring a little more | exhausted him and ke died peaceful- | it, Grandus , do, please,’’ he coaxed. Ee said, “More things are wrought by 4 


too, that we shall rise again; that inus, | cribed the time and circumstances un= 
asin it, life shall conquer death; when | der which the verses were written in 
every bird that comes back to sing and 
build among us, every flower that 
blows, is 4 witness to us of the resur- 
rection of the Lord and of our resur- 
rection.—Charles Kingsley. 


than eighteen hundred years ago an|ly before they reached Sicily. Dr. |’ ‘Yes, Grandma, please do, we love | prayer than this world dreamé of 3 
event took place which changed the | Newman had to travel alone, and | your stories,’? chorused the children, , sgid Mr. Deane, when he had listén' 
Current of history and gavetothe world while in Italy caught malarial fever, | so she yielded to their pleadings. to his mother's story. 


fone of the pupils whe 
ever has attended this o1 


€ | for the deaf, is dumb. 


defects of the’ yocal’o 

not'dumb, they just 

se ‘their organs of speech, 
Solely because they 

V ho are not deaf learne i 

earing other people Speak, and. 


p 


“glared that “‘the deaf “are#wholly in: 


‘Abbe De I'Epee 


of any effort, either of a public or 
Drivate nature, to remedy the’ misfor= 
Tune of the:deaf and dumb: On’ the 
contrary, ‘this very misfortune was re- 
garded’'as the proof of Divine: dis- 
pleasure, and subjected. its’ innocent 
victims'to additional pains and ‘penal- 
ties. “A. prejudice, equally cruel and 


absurd, ‘denied them. the’- common. 


rights and privileges of humanity. ‘To 

hristianity, as we said at first, belongs 
the glory of the intellectual, and’con- 
Sequent social, renovation of the deaf 
and dumb. |The great ‘central’ prin- 
ciple of the Christian system is ‘good- 
will to'men,’—to men of - all ‘classes 
and conditions in life; to the lowest 
and most helpless "first, inasmuch as 
their necessity is’ the -thost pressing. 
This is\the'principle recognized and 
to some: extent realized “throughout 
the Christian world’? : 

These words, quoted from an article 
written eighty \years ago. for The 
American “Annals of the Deaf an 
Dumb,** form a fitting introduction to 
the historical matter relative to educa 
tion of the deaf, ‘compiled by the editor 
for this Diamond Jubilee: Edition of 
The Canadian, > - : 

At the beginning of our sketch, we 
wish to emphasize one impurtant fact, 
which is not’ known, or ‘atleast not 


recognized by the great majority of 


hearing people. 
defects in’ or imperfect. development 
of one or more of the organs of hear- 
ing. But, as far as we know, not 


Deafness is’ due to_ 


Therefore the word ‘dumb’ has 
been dropped. from our vocabulary 
except for its antiquarian interest. “We 
quoted above from “The Annals of 
the Deaf and Dumb,"” issued in 1848. 
This magazine is now called ‘‘The 
Annals of the Deaf.’? This school 
used to be known as “‘The Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb.’?- Now it 
called ‘'The School for. the Deaf.’” 
This great and excellent journal form- 
erly bore the title of ‘'The Canadian 
Mute.” Years ago we dropped’ tht 
word ‘'mute’’ because it was doubly 
inapplicable and misleading. Most of 
our pupils can talk, and even those who 
Cannot, are not organically mute. And 
this ‘paper has never been mute, but 
has-always broadcasted its news and 
| Views in trumpet tones. 


Not only does the word “‘dumb’’ 
give a false impression of even the deaf 
who cannot speak, but itis most em- 
| phatically false in view of the fact that 
| about eighty percent of the deaf child- 
renin this and other countries are 

taught to speak, and’can and ‘do speak 
| with varying degrees’ of distinctness. 
{In most cases their speech, no matter 
show accurate, lacks: somewhat _ in 


pleasant tonal effects, because they | rite.the names of objects, then di- 


‘cannot hear their own voices, and for 
this /reason only are not able to correct 
any defects of speech or to acquire 
the modulation and: ‘reasonance and 
‘Sweet harmony of sound that hearing 
children have and that constitute earth's 
Sweetest music. 


re 


rgans. ey ar 
don't knaw how 
hear. | 


ie ie were deprived of all. civil and 


AAs inti 
int times not only be! 

ire incapable of being 
ited them with 


ved the deaf 
‘taught, But 
€ Neglect and cruelty. 
Hi some ‘countries “'dumbness’” was 
altributed to some defect brain 


of the vocal organs, or éven t 
Bassessigs ofa diabolical 
iade a poor “dummy'” a:being:to be 
feared’ and shunned by jeverybady. 
‘By the Spartans, a deaf child was not 
lowed to live; by, the Romans the 


I rights. Atistotle, “despite his 
Wonderful 


hilosophical acumen, de- 


able of intellectual instruction’ iS 
8, the Roman poet, averred 
‘O instruct the deaf, nu art could 
no Care 
and no wisdom teach. 
pAugusi 


imated above, -even the most | dui 
rate and ‘civilized nations of ans to, 


imb-brother he became the instruc- _ 

Bonet was the autlor of the.first. 

formal essay upon deaf-mute. instr 

tion that was ever printed. In this.” 
allusion to Ponce, 


work he makes no 
but presents himself'as the inventor of 
the arth practised. For this he/has 
been charged with deception’ or con- 
Cealment, but it is more probable ‘that 
he had never heard’of Ponce. Bonet’s 
method, as explained in his book, did 
‘Mot differ materially from that’ which 
isifollowedin the best schools for the 
deaf at the present time, including the 
Prominence ‘given to ° articulation, 
Much use was made by Bonet of the 
nianual alphabet, which he devised, 
and which is, with a few changes, the 
the single-hand, now.in use. { 
‘The natural’ Hnguize of . signs was 
also cmployed as an interpreter of 
written and spoken words but as soon 
as these words Were. well understood 
by the ‘pupil, the signs were discarded: 
In’ England, the earliest writer on 
the'subject of deaf-mure education. was 
John Buliver, but the honor of havi 
fst taughe 


ritten-and spoken lang 
to the "deal ommonly=ascribed to ~ 
Di John Wallis, an Oxford! niveisily 


» would condemn 
man to hopel tellec- 


tual darkness, 
Inthe middle ages, however, - light. 
began t6 break, and we find numbers 
of men declaring that the deaf could 
be taught,-and ‘sporadic efforts were 
made here and there in Europe to 
instruct them, with varying degrees. of 
success, The honor of having first 
suggested, and to some’ extent devel- 
oped, the true theory. of instructing 
the deaf, belongs to Jerome Cardan, | 
an Italian’ philosopher, 1501 to 1576; 
a man of brilliant and almost universal 
rz .- He not only maintained that 
the “‘deaf and dumb could be made to! 
hear by reading and’ speak by writ | 
ing,”’ but he was also probably the 
first to assert the possibility of teaching 
the blind to read by the touch of the 
fingers. He made no attempt, how- 
ever, fo test the truth of his theories, 
burt seems to have been fied with 
| Showing what could be 
toiuthers the practical operation 
‘Peter Ponce, a Spanish Benedictine 
monk, wha died in 1584, is com: 
monly accounted the first real instruc- 
tor of the deaf, in which he is said to 
have achieved a high degree of suc- 
cess. The only information we have j 
concerning the method of. instruction 
used ‘by Ponce ‘is contained in’ the 
following brief account given by his 
friend, Frances’ Valles: “‘He enablis 
those who were deaf and dumb from 
birth to speak; ‘teaching them first. to 


one, leaving 


Professor, who speaks of havin, 
two deaf and dumb persunstoa 
With’ distinctness: and to. understand 
written language. From the beginning 
of the seventeeth: century onward, in 
Italy, Spain and England, as already 
spoken of above, and also in Holland 
and Germany, various essays aadtrea- ._. 
tises were. published Fegarding. the 
education of the deaf, and various 
efforts made to carry on this work, 
with varying degrees of success, but 
all {of these were isolated, indiyidual” 


Thomas Hopkins Gallqudet 


efforts that lacked. in’ continuity;) yet 
they were as seed sown in good, ‘soil 
that, in due season, has brought forth 


Tecting their attention to the objects 
themselves, and, finally, instructing 
them to repeat’ the words they ‘had 
written with their vocal organs ’” 
Ponce was followed, after the lapse | 
of half'a century, by John Paul Jonet, i 
also 'a Spaniard, of whose deaf and | 


an abundant harvest, which <began to 
come to fruition in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 

Great Britain may with justice claim 
the credit of having begun ‘systematic 
2 (Continued on next page) 


0 gal 
ion if the education of the deaf 
Britain. Tn 1760 he founded in Edi 


“| 


¢ 
burgh school for the deaf in which ) pecun 
= eras achieved, and which | upon | 


Coane famous by the visit byJohn- | estates in 


son in his tour through Scotland, Hi 


method, almost identical with that now | an old man.” 


used in oral schools, is thus descni 
‘He begins with learning the deaf arti 


them the use of words in” expressin, 


visible objects and their qualities. After | on his return to Austiia dispatched one 


this he proceeds to instruct them in the 
Proper arrangement of words, or gram- 


matical construction of language.’? 


Braidwood's reputation will always be 


clouded by his selfish refusal to re 
his method of instruction 10 the 
world, but retaining it for the advantage 
of himself and of a few others to whom 
he had imparted his systems, cach of 
whom was pledged to secrecy. 


As is generally conceded, from 
France came the first great impulse, 
given by the benevolent and disinterest- 
ed Abbe de I’ Epee, for conferring up- 
on all the deaf the benefits of an edu- 
cation, to which they have an inherent 
right, and to provide which is a 
Christian obligation and a civic respon- 
sibility and duty. In beautiful contrast 
to the selfish policy of Braidwood and 
Heinicke, who exploited the method 
of teaching the deaf for their own 
profit, Del’ Epee conducted his school 
entirely at his own expense, using up 
his entire modest fortune for this pur- 
pose. * He was unwilling to accept 
Pecuniary ai 
the deaf children of rich parents, who, 
he considered, were able to, and 
therefore should, provide instructors 
for them. *‘It is not tothe rich,’’ he 
said, “that I have devoted myself, it i 
to the poor only.”? The fear of being 
charged with mercenary motives 
doubtless caused him to refuse the aid 
of the wealthy, for the bare suspicion 
of being actuated by such motives was 
very painful to his sensitive mind. The 
following anecdotes will serve to show. 
how little liable he was to be dazzled 
by opportunties for personal aggran- 


Abbe Sicard 


, orto admit to his schvol | 


A 
is | offer the Abbe: re; 


- "dumb, it is notimy tiead, al 


ig | Emperor easily divined his wishes, and 


cach other in patronizing him, rivals at- 
tacked him, his pupils adored him; 
and, as the result of his painsta ing and 
elf-denying efforts, schools for. th 
ducation of the deaf began to spring 
up in every civilized country, and the 
movement thus begun has never stop- | 
ped, but has gone on with ever widen- 
ing influence and scope down to the 
Present. 

De I'Epee, who opened his school 
in 1760, the same year as [raidwood 
began his work in Edivburgh, de- 
pended largely on signs, which he sys- 
tematized and improyed, as a means 
of awakening inteliigenc 

instruction and deveioping the use of 
language. In contrast’ with this, the 
schools in Britain, Holland and Ger- 
many advocated and used exclusively, H 
spoken and written language, and the 
controversy regarding the re'ative mer- 
its of the two systems, always animated 
and intense and sometimes bitter, was 
waged for many decades, and its 
echoes have not yet died away. Yet, 
regardless ot this issue, De I’ Epee is 
justly regarded as the father of the 
education of the deaf and the greatest 
benefactor of this afflicted class 

Lack of space will not permit us to 
more than mention De ]” Epee's two 
most noted disciples and successors, 


of Germany, and 


desires | the oral lethod has remained in vogue 
af'and_ in that country down to the present 
Iready bent | time. 
culation ‘or the use of their vocal or- | toward the grave, that should teceive 
gans; and at the same time teaches it, but the ‘good work itself. 
them to write the characters andcom- | worthy of a great prince to: preserve 
pose words of them He next shows | what ever is usefultomankind.’ [He 


Meanwhile, up to the close of the 


had'beendone forthe education of the 
deaf in’America, the general idea be- 
ing that there was no means‘by which 
instruction could) be. imparted -to or 
received by them. ‘To Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet must be forever ascrib- 
.ed'the honor, and the glory, of having 


pioneered this beneficent work, which, 


over a.century ago, has attained such 
magnificent proportions, 

Mr. Gallaudet, of French Hugue- 
not descent, wasborn in Philadelphia in 
1787. While yet a child his parents 
temoved to Hastford, Conn:, which 
was destined to be the scene of his 
labors on Yehalf of the deaf. At.the 
early age Of eighteen he graduated 
from Yale-University, and© later he 
entered the Theological Seminary ut 
Andover, graduating with honors. 
His purpose was to devotehislife tothe 
ministry, but by what seemed to be 
providential leading, his attention and 
actibities were diverted into another 
channel. Among the friends and 
neighbors of his father, was Dr. Ma- 
json F. Cogswell, an esteemed phy: 

in Hartford, whose little daughter. 
Alice had’heen, at the early age of two 
‘ears, deprived by.disease of her hear- 
While attending Andover, Mr. 
Gallaudet met Alice during’ one of his 
vacations, and his sympathies in her 
behalf were deeply aroused. Led as 


though so feebly’ begun’ only a little | dertaki 


{aed 
to, no ol 
Taid “dow 
[do and’ pi 
Patis he'call 


It is: eighteenth’ century, nothing’ whatever | Abb 


to, the American. visitor’ he give 

welcome “and < every facili 
in pursuit of his object. “At' the end 
‘of afew months, Gallaudet returned to 
America, “having persuaded ‘Laurent 
Clerc, himself'a deaf mute, and one of 
Sicard's ablest assistants, to ‘accompany 
him to aid him jn the work he was un- 

ing. at ‘of 
Several months were spent by Gal- 
laudet and Clerc and other interested 
parties, in arousing public interest in 
and support of the enterprise, and, 
with the funds thus collected, on the 
15th of April, 1817, the first perman- 
ent school for the|deaf on this side of 
the Atlantic, was opened at Hartford, 
Conn. Although maintained at first by 
Private munificence, within afew Years 
after the schoul was opened Congress 
had endowed it with a township of 
land and five ‘of the New England 
states had made liberal provision for 
the education of their indigent deaf. 
Mr. Gallaudet continued to be princi- 
pal of the schuol for fourteen years, 
being then compelled to retire because 
of ill-health; and from this school dur- 
ing those years went out the it pir- 
ation, and the’ succession of trained 
teachers, for the schouls founded in va- 
rious other states Within the next: two 
decades... He married Miss Sophia 
Fowler, one of his pupils. Ei ight child- 
ren were born, one of whom was Dr. 


if by inspiration, at hig first interview 
with the child he endeavored by looks | 
and gestures to fix her attention on 
vritten words as representing thing: 
with gratifying results, and though his 


lessons were of necessity few and far 
between, he taught her to use intel: 
ligently many words and phrases. The 


the founder and for many years the 
| president of Gallaudet College for the 


Laurent Clerc 


eminent minister for the deaf in New 
York, ; : 


E. M. Gallaudet, who later became 


Deaf at Washington. Another son, 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet became an 


Since them the movement has 


j Abbe Sicard, who so successfully 
f carried on the work begun by De I’ 
In 1870 the ambassador of the Em-| Epee, and Laurent Clere, ‘Sicard’s | 


& hopes of her friends were awakened, ! wondrously grown, until the faci 
izement. and he was strongly urged to continue | for the education of the deaf are nearly 
his instructions, and soon it became a. if not quite as good as for the hearing, 
Press of Russia paid hima visit, to | most famous pupil, who returned with favorite idea. of ‘Dr. Cogswell, who including now high school courses in 
Congratulate him upon the success | Gallaudet to ai in establishing the first , had heard of the work being done by | many schools, and the College at 
which had followed hi exertions, and | school for the deaf in United States. | De I'Epee and Sicard and Braidwood, Washington, which has degree-con- 
to offerhim valuable presents inthe| ‘The credit of placing the German , to found a similar school in America; ferring powers. 

name of that sovereign, “‘Mr. Ambas- | system on a soli foundation belongs: and Mr. Gallaudet, after long and In United States there are now 6+ 
sador,”’ said the Abbe, “‘I never receive | to Samuel Heinicke, who opened his | Residential ‘Schools forthe Deafy 117 
money, ‘bit have the goodness to say | first school at Leipsic in 1777, under Public Day Schools, and 19 Denomin- 
to her Majesty that, if my labors have |the patronage of Elector Frederick ational and Private Schools. ‘The total 
seemed to her worthy of any consider- Augustus of Saxony, which may be = 
(Continued on next page) 


‘devout consideration, accepted what 
seemed to be the call that made him 
the pioneer in this great work, for 
which he proved to be so splendidly 
adapted. ie 


ation, [ask as un especial favor that | regarded asthe Parent of all the schools 


10 
ewan to be 
influence 


J.B. McGann 
‘The Pioneer of Deaf Education in Ontario. 


the American Association for the 
Teaching of Speech tothe Deaf. The 
Oral Method is now used largely in all 
of the Schools in United States and. 
Canada, in some exclusively.:In 1930, 
out of a total of 18/136 pupils in all of 
the United States schools'for the deaf, 
15,136 were taught Speech, of whom 
13,570 were taught chiefly or wholly 
by the Oral System: With 5355 pupils 
the manual alphabet and sign Jan- 
guage is never used by any employee 
of the schools. In’ the Canadian 
schools the Corresponding. figures are: 
1290, 1104, 1042 and 426. The 
Oral Method is the prevailing system 
used in all countries where there are 
schools for the deaf. 


i Mrs. J. J. G. Terrill, 
Eldest daughter of Mr. McGann, and his 
Loval Assistant. 4 


History of the Education of the 
Deaf in Ontario 

_ The first three schools to be establ- 
ishedin Canada,in chronological order, 
Were the Roman Catholic School for 
Boys, openedin‘Montreal in 1848, the 
Roman Catholic School for Girls, 
opened in 1851, and’ the Halifax 
School, founded in. 1856, -all :three 
thus. antedating the inception. of this 
work in Ontario. Further reference 
1s made to these schools on another 
Page. 

The credit and honor of Originating 


ied in.the: 
I 1867. that 
used, chief= 
: Alexander | Shortly aft 
Bell, who, in 1870, originated 


[ val he ‘was ap- 
Pointed to’a position in the ‘Toronto 
Grammar School with Dr. Howe, 
which he filled for some time. How. 
interest in the education of the 
fee awakened in New York, did 
not slumber, and he determined to 
make the education of these his special 
life work. 
On the 22nd’ of June, 1858, he 
opened a school with four very interest. 
ing pupils. He taught them for three 
months, then advertised that there 
would be an examination of deaf-mutes 
in/St. Lawrence ‘Hall on September 
3rd. The Hall was filled with the 


{elite of thecity: Rev. (r.'McCaul was 
chairman and Mr. Moss, later Chief 


Justice, was the speaker. The xam- 
ination was very successful in its object 
of exciting pity for and interest in the 
deaf, and at its close a resolution was 
passed that *‘A school be opened to 
admit all the deaf-mutes of the City.’” 
Another examination was held on Dec. 
9th, at which Bishop Strachan, Hon. 
George Brown and many other prom- 
inent citizens sat on the platform. &A 
Committee wasappointedto manage the 
school and secure money for it. ‘The 
York County Council gave a grant of 
$ 400, the Goverment gave $ 1000. * 

Later, he gave an examination of 
his pupils before this Council, which 


up a resolution recommending the 
schooi to the patronage and support 
of allthe County Councils in Upper 
Canada. On the fourth of October his 
daughter Effic, afterwards Mrs. Ter- 
rill, commenced her work as an assis- 
tant teacher without salary. Ac this 
time.there were nineteen pupils in 
attendance, among whom were such 
well-known deaf as Minnie Lumley, 
Susan Speers (Mrs. Hambly), Isabel- 
la Hambly (Mrs..A. Leeson), Char- 
les J. Howe, John Moore, Henry and 
Norman V. Lewis. - 

In May, 1860, the school was re- 
moved to 490 Queen Street West, « 
commodious building with a large 
garden, which bad formerly been used 
as a boarding schoolfor boys. The 
house, as well asthe gene:al_manage- 
ment, was placed under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Morris, while Mr. 
McGann took the educational depant-, 
ment. That year the system yas _in- 
j augurated of holding demonstrations 
jthroughoutthe country in order to 


~ “arouse interest on behalf of the deaf, 


j and to raise funds for the Institution. 
‘The whole sum received that year was 
| $3336.85, of which the government 
' gave $1000 and various county coun- 
, cils $829. Daf pupils paid $20 a year 
"and boarders paid $40 per ahnum. 

As to the methods used in teaching, 
the report of the schvol for 1860 speaks 
as follows: 

“The use of thesign language is 
done away with; all instruction _is 
communicated to the pupil by writing 
orspelling the word in full or showing 
him the object. 

In his own report tothe Committee 
Mr. McGann speaks as follows: 

“We ignore in toto the natzral and 
conventional sign language in the pro- 
cess of instruction, the object in view. 
being to associate the idea of the pupil 


so greatly pleased them that they drew ‘ 


foids'to make ¢ 
his vernacular, 


le support and care of the Institu- 
tion §nd in his las appeal remarks: — 
“The mothers of 800 deaf mutes cry 
aloud to the Executive Government to 


mutes were all that could be provided 
for‘ out of eighty six that applied for 
admission. It was a sad necessity 


Little Richmond Street School | 
Where the deaftpupils were once’ taught. 


give their children the means by which 
they may have the power of expressing 
their thoughts and feelings and thus en- 
‘able them to share in the. intellectual 
enjoyment common to all ’” 


that left the majority of thi targe num- 
ber to pine away at homje-destitute of { 
a training so necessary to their happi- 
ness, but the lack of funds stood in the 
way of doing anything further at that 
time. {In 1866 the school was removed to 
Mr. McGann soon found it impos- | Dundurn Castle, a palatial residence 
sible th work in harmony with the built by Sir Allan Macnab which, with 
superinten@ent, Dr: Morris, who was its spacious grounds, beautiful scenery, 
more anxious to make a large profit for ' generous fruit gardens and luxurious 
himself than to promote the welfare of | flowers Wap, a paradise for the pupils. 
the pupils, so he resigned and opened | Nineteen county councils contributed 
another school of his own on Little} pro rata to the support of the pu- 
Richmond Street.. Dr. Morris en-; pils, fifty-three of whom were in‘atten 
deavored to continue the Queen Street | dance in 1867. The expenditure was 
school, but one by' one the councils! $7272. The maximum number of deaf 
withdrew their support and transferred | pupils while the school was at Dundurn 
their grantsto Mr. McGann, and soon ; was 81, and of blind. 10. 
he was oblig d to close the school. The Board consisted of the follow- 
Mr. McGann’s schvol, in which he | ing gentlemen:—Chairman, Rev. W. 


Old Grammar School, Jarvis Stz 
Used for a time for the Deaf. 


was assisted by his two daughters, was | Ormiston, D,’ D. 3 Rev. Egerton 
soon una firmer footing than before | Ryerson, D. D-. LL-D., Chief Supt. 
and soon after he was obliged to rent} cf Education for Upper Canada, 
another: house on Brock street, while | Major Magill, M.P.P.. Judge Logic’ 
the Public School trustees granted him | Ebenezer Stinson, Esq.2 John Mz 
the use of a large and pleasant school | Keown, Esq. Secretary, George 
room in the Phoebe Street School, and | Ryall, M.D. 

in 1864 the number of his pupils had} Officers of the Institution: —Resi- 
increased to 33, with applications for | dent Superintendent,—John B. Mc- 
the admission cf 30 more. i Gann. 

In July, 1864, Mr. McGann was!” Teachers,—Joseph J. G. Terrill, 
surprised by a visit from Dr.-Ryall of | James T. Watson, Miss H. McGann 
Hamilton, who announced himself and Miss Rumley. 

Medical Attendant 6f the Institution, | Medical Superintendent, —George 
and who requested the removal of the Ryall, M.D.—Matron, Miss Clarke 


jea' 
pressing upon him. “During his|last 
illness. the appointment was - 
but he never knew it. 
In the spring of 1869. another re- 
moval was made as Dundurn was about 


tobe sold. “Two houses adjoining were | 


Es 


Phoebe School Toronto, one room which was used. by 
the Deaf in 1862-64 


Gann’ and Mr Tertiieea acne for all the benevolent objects'of the ‘said it afforded him great pleasure to 
. 5 


procured on Main Street, Hamilton, 
but the accommodation was very limit. 
ed. The school closed at vacation, 
never to be opened again in Hamilton, 
and the. services of Mr. McGann, 
Mr. Watson and Mrs. ‘Terrill were 
transferred to the new Institution at 
Bel'eville, which opened the followin; 
October. 


On this or another page there are 
Cuts of four of the buildings used by 
Mr. McGann for his classes of deaf 
children. We are sorry that we have 
No cuts of the two most interesting of 
these buildings, the Queen Street 

. School in Toronto, which was the first 
building in Ontario Gade wholly to 
the education of the deaf; and Dun- 
durn Castle, a. palatial/ structure in 
Hamilton erected by Sir Allen McNab, 
which was used as a school for the 
deaf from 1867 to the spring of 1869. 


All we know is 
that in 1854, the Legislature of Upper 
Canada had voted $80,000 for the 
erection of a school for the deaf and 
blind. Later. on, apparently 1856, 
the following zppears in the minutes of 
the House of Assembly: ‘‘That an 
humble address be presented to His 
Excellency the Governor General, 
praying that information be laid befo 
this House as to what steps have been 
taken to carry into- effect the law of 
this Province Granting twenty thousand 
Pounds for the ‘erection of an institu: 


; Blind at Brantford. 
| menced at once and t 


and speedy action was promised by 
the Premier, © Hon. -John. Sanfield 
Macdonald. \ There was considerable 


delay over the selecticn’ of a" suitable. While ‘the Province of Ontario occu. P4¥e him greater: satisfaction. 


location. “The people of Hamilton ex- 
ected the building would be ‘erected 
in that city, as that was where Mr. 

icGann’s school’ had been. located 
since 1864, but the Government: de- 
cided otherwise.. Much pressure was 
brought to bear to have the ‘school at 
Toronto, as being the most. central 
location, butstrung opposition devel- 
oped from the other parts of the pro- 
vince against having all public buildings 
and consequent outlays and Ppatronage,- 
concentrated there, so finally, in April 
1869, the a 
that it had been decided to erect an 
Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb. at 
Belleville, and an Institution for the 
Work’ was com- 


Naturally, and justly, the superinten- 
dency of the new Institution was. of- 
fered to Mr. McGann, who declined 
to consider it because of advancing 
age, so Mr. J.J. Terrill, who ‘stood 
high in the esteem and confidence of 
the Premier, the Provincial Secretary, 
Hon. M. C. Cameron, and Hon. E. 


Ryerson, Superintendent of Educa- ; 


tion, was appointed, but he died on 
+ J. Palmer, an 

experienced instructor of ‘the deaf 

from United States was selected, 


Government announced - 


Excellen 
r ep ome eee 
presented ‘arms and the band p! 
lively air, \ The procession’ w: then 
formed and reached the! i 


Iresses was at once proceeded with. 
The first address was presented by A. 
F. Wood, Esq., Warden, the relevant 

Paragraphs being as follows: *‘Iraffords 
| them much gratification to. note that, 
‘inthe location and erection’ of The 
| Deaf and|Dumb Institute: within the 
jlimits of the county, the Government 
‘have not only sclected'a situation ad= 
“mirably adapted in_allits surroundings 


Tnstitute, but have recognized the 
claim“ that his section of the Province 
has’ upon their Consideration; for 


piesa first place in the Dominion, the 
County of Hastings stands second to 
no county’ in the Province. 

“The people of this county highly 
appreciate the policy of your Excellen- 
cy’s Government in establishing’ inst 
tutes and asylums for ‘the ‘suffering 
and_ afflicted throughout the different 
parts of the Province, and would co: 
gratulate your: Excellency on the in- 
auguration of this wise system of bene- 
volence in the opening of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute near Belleville.'* 

A brief address of welcome was also 
presented on behalf of the Town by 
the Mayor, Alex Roberson, Esq. 

His Excellency, in his reply, referr- 
*ed as follows to the special occasion 
of his : 

“The policy of rendering aid by the 
Government for an institution for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, had 
been ‘sanctioned ‘by the people’ of 
Canada, through their represent: ives, 

r previous to Confederation, and since 
by the Legislature of this Province; 
but this has only been carried-out here- 
tofore upon.a limited scale, and with- 
out adequate means or accommodation 
to meec the public requirements for 
that object. 

“‘The Institution that we have met 
-together to-day to inaugurate will be es 

tablished in ‘a building erected on a 
beautiful site, and situated ina healthy 
position, with ready means. of com- 


ingston, W. An: 
itice Edward, A. 


5, 
the County 
‘Town: Councillors 
john Rowe, 
shite names 


and the 


J 1 
3 ind many others 
lo‘not now come to mii 


The toast of the day was that of 
‘the Lieutenant-Govern 
was drank with honors. H. cellency 
be present/on the occasion. He had 
on many previous occasions. met the 
people of Canada, bit never when it 
They 
had met to inaugurate a0 institution to 
alleviate the condition of a large afflict: 
ed class; it was the work of charity: 
and duty. _ Education had been provid- 
¢d for other classes with the exception 
of deaf mutes, and the country could 
but) answer the demands of these, 
‘Those who forwarded the movement 
deserved thanks. He thought we had 
Treason to be’ proud of this’ institution 
and for what. is_being done towards 
a similar’ institution for the blind at 
; Brantford. He ‘took his seat amid 


Florence Block Hamilt 
for the Deaf from 1864 to 1867. 


tion for the deaf and dumb and for the ale rg wer ol The Daly Cn: 
blind in Upper Canada.” Apparent- phaie Ae eva 23 eh ih we ee 
Wy this has reference to the sum above | MO4® Courtesy w ce the eeaERe 
mentioned, that was voted some years et SF this School y nobis e 
before, though there is a considereble | OPERINE 20th, which, for itehinaiee 
discrepency in the amounts. ple saer nich) for, its hit * 
value and reminiscence, will be of in- 
_Assoon as Mr. McGann had got | terest to most of our readers. Elim- 
his work well established and the pub- | inating some irrelevant matter, the re- 
lic. impressed with the possi lity of the | port is'as follows: 


toast was the *Mio- ] 
The chairman 1 4 


"| cheers. The next 
istry_of Ontario’? 


attention to arbitration now so happily } 
closed between the Provinces 


so the. total number included all in 
attendance: the ion, 
plus all new pupils who'ente: before 
Sept. 30th of the: next’ So, 
thougb only 70 attended the first ses. 
sion, yet the figures for the first official 
year was 107. "A number <of "years 
ago this confusing method was aban- 
doned, ‘and the number of pupils now 
Feported each year is for, and up to 
the close of the Preceding session. 


Almost from the opening of the In- 

for. | nitution, industrial work was carried 

M Mea Ce [0% In 1872-73 carpenter and cabinet 

a P ‘cGann's | work was begun, follo by ‘shoe- 

erry, 7 making, tailoring and gerleral Sewing,e 

for the Mr. and Mrs. John’ Flowers having 

onthe charge of the shoe-shop and tailorshop. 

In 1873 the shoe shop made 400) bro- 

gans, and in 1874. 884 pairs of shoes 

forthe London Asylum and Central 
Prison. 


= Of the toral number registered the 
, Teacher of | first year, only the following, as far as 
M.D. Physi- | We are able to ascertain; are now liv. 
. G.A. Thompson, House. jing: Henry Alex. Acheson, Stephen 
Keeper; P.F. Canniff, Farmer; J. | Baines, Margarec F. Bowen, Ephraim 
Middlemas, Engineer; H. Creber, | J: Brooks, Charles A. Elliott, Laura 

D.M. Sutherland, Super: | Elliott, Charles Golds, Justus Hie 
+ Gould, hice ie W.. Gustin, 
The session of 1873-74 was marked | William Kay, George Kimmerly, 
by two interesting events. In Oct., _ Mary E. Lorenzen(Mrs. 1). W. Me 
1873, the Convention of Ameican | Detmid), “Ambrose AV. Mason, 
Instuctors of the Deaf was held at this | Andre Noyes, John Noyes, James 
institution, the attendance, gome 150, | J- Ormiston, Robert Scissons, Eva E- 
———— being the largest in the history of the feet Mary Ann Terrill, William 
genie Association. On Sept. 6, 1874, the [gore 
‘The Gibson Hospital Institution was honored with’ a visit; | Within three years after the Institu- 
though it had been’ running for fifty | called forward, and numerous articles | from His Excellency, Lord Duffe, . {tion opened the unexpectedly large 
years; it was a government for the being shown them, they were request-| Governor General of Canada, ‘and j attendance was so great that it became ‘ 
People, not for a party, and he was| ed to write their’ names on a slate. | Lady Dufferin. Lord Dufferin Eindly necessary to provide increased accom- 
proud of: its” achievements. The| After this Dr. Palmer called upon | offered a silver and a bronze medal to | modation, so in 1873 the east endof 
Government was grateful for the con-| Prof. S. T- Green, A.B, Graduate | be competed forby the pupils. At the | the main building was extended so as 
fidence of the people af Hastings | of the National Deaf and Dumb Col- | close of the session’ the ‘silver medal ! to enlarge the dining-room, over which 
without which ‘this ‘noble building lege, Washington, to give some speci-| was awarded to William Kay, of pirat ire new class-rooms were made. * In 

oh Se 
| 


could nothave been ‘erect. meus of the mute language. ‘This | ford, and the bronze medal to William | the same year the building now used 

Short addresses were also made by.| gentleman gave signs to designate the | Smith, Lanark Co. The winners in | as a Carpenter shop was completed and 
Hon. : EB, ‘Wood,’ Hon. Robert Various passions—love, hatred, bravery, | 1876'were Isabella McKillop, Elgin | equipped. Inside of two years the~ 
Read and © Mackenzie Bowell, Esq., cowardice, hope,’ scorn, and lastly |'Co., and Andrew Noyes, Middlesex increasing number of pupils called for 
dealing chiefly with the general public | gave’ 4 truthful delineation of “‘Christ | Co. 4 still more dormitory arid class-t8oms, 
affairs of the province. At the close | Stilling the Tempest,” which was} On‘the day the Institution opened | 80 that in 1876-77 a residence was 
of the functions connected with the| followed and interpreted by Prof. | only three pupils were in attendance, | erected for the Principal and his fam- 
luncheon, all the guests and_ visitors | Palmer. His Excellency expressed | The first to register was Duncan Mor- i.ily, thus making available for school 
assembled around the platform out-| himself highly pleased with the exhib, rison; of Grey Co , followed by Ar- ; Purposes the rooms they were occupy- 
side to listen co the inaugural address | tion, and hoped at some other time to | thur Bowen, of Simene Co., and Ettie | ing in the main building; the building 
by Hon. Billa Flint, who was. intro- have the pleasure of visiting the Institu- Grace, of Noifolk Co. At the close | known as Wood Hall was constructed, 
duced by the Warden, Mr. Fiint ex-| tion again. The Governor and pany of this session the number had increas-|t0 beused asa bursur's store room, 

Pressed the gratification he experienc-| then left in their carriages for the ed to 70, of whom 47 were males and | isolation hospital, sitting and’ dormit? 

ed at being present; his appreciation town. {23 females. The official figures of cries for the older male pupils; an ex- 

of the great work. these institutions On the day ‘he Institution was o- registration for the three Succeeding | tension was made to the west end of 

are designed to accomplish, referring | pened J. W. Langmuir, Government | sessions were 149, 191. and 190 res- | the chapel and dining room, to provide 

to the time within his memory when ; Tnspector, installed the members ofthe | pectively. “A word of explanation is | 3 sitting room, hospital and other’ oc- 

individuals deprived of the organs of | staff, as follows: Principal, J.W. Pal | needed here. The number reported commodations forghe gitls; an a new a 
speech and hearing were outcasts in mer, M.A., Ph. ‘D.; Bursar, A. | was the Fegistration up to Sept. 30th, bviler house was constructed. 

suciety, degraded and despised: He} 
alluded to ‘Provincial Progress since 
that “day as well as to the Progress of 
our rising town, and apologized for 
the physical inability to make a leng- 
thened address under the circumstan- 
ces. After a halfhour's speech Mr. 
Flint retired. ‘The. Lieut, Governor ; 
then came forward and Pronounced j 
the ‘Ontario Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the’ Deaf and Dumb"? form- 
ally opened. 

A number present then tepaired to | 
the chapel, ‘where, under the direction 
of the Principal, Dr. Palmer, some 
Very interesting exercises. were gone 
through iby the pupils ofthe Institute 
and Mr. Green, a deaf mute teacher, 
from Washington, who ‘accompanied 
the Principal, Bs x 

Vhe Ontario of the same date, Oct. 
21, contained the following additional 
reference to the opening proceedings: 

This afternoon, about 10 o'clock, 
His Excellency the Governor General 
and Mrs. Howland, accompanied by 
Ir. Langmuir, Prison Inpector, Dr. 
Palmer, Prof, McGann, and the tea- 
chers of the Institution, went overthe |. 
entre: building, and His’ Excellency 
¢xpressed himself. as highly pleased 
with all the arrangements of the Asy- 
lum, ‘and said that anything that he 
could do to advance its interests, he 


ars TERE a 


The Old Main Building 


In the Inspector's Report there ap-1 
pears the following description of the 
completed Institution Buildings, as 
given by the Architect of the Public 
Works Department: 

“The site of this building is about 
one mile west of the City of Belleville, 
on the shore of the Bay of Quinte and 
contains 82 acres. The building was 
erected according to the design of 
James Smith, Architect, Toronto, inj 
the domestic style of Gothic atchitec- 
ture, the first premium having been 
awarded to him after due advertisement 
and careful consideration. [he work 
was commenced “in 1869, and com- 
pleted in 1870, when the Institution 
was formally opened. The main build- 
ing is 208 feet in length, 50 feet in 
width, and four storeys in height, 12 
and 13 feet each, built of red brick 
made in the vicinity, and cut stone 
dressings from Ox Point, and the roof 
is of slate and galvanized iron. In the. 
rear of the main building, but connect- 
ed with it by a covered passage, is the 
dining-room, 90 feet in length by 30 
feetin width, and 14 feet in height; a 
kitchen 41 feet by 22 feet with pantry 
and other apartments for domestics and 
store-rooms. A boiler-house with laun- 
dry and drying room over, 54 feet in 
length by 30 feet in width, 13.and 12 
feet for each storey respectively, has 
been recently built north of the kitchen, 
and connected with same by a covered | 
passage. On the west side of the din- ; 
ing-room is a play-room for girls, 28 | 
feet by 20 feet, with a ward for sick | 
over same, and aclass-room in the east 
side, each extremity being caynected 
bv a covered passage to main building. 
The centre halfis 12 feet wide, which 
connects with the dining-room. In this 
hall is the principal stairs, on the first 
landing of which is a passage connect- 
ing with the large lecture-room over 
dining-room. The main corridors are 
six feet wide, connecting with the cen- 
tre hall, school roums and dormitories 
in the wings, 90 feet by 37 fee. On 
the ground tioomare the Principal's and 
Bursar's offices, reception room, etc. 
The Matron’s, Teachers’ and Assis- 
tants’ apartments até on the first floor 
in the centre portion, class rooms and 
dormitories being in each wing. The 
two upper storeys sre occupied as 
associated durmitarics, 60 feet by 30 
feet, 36 feet by 32 fect, and 46 feet by 
16 feet respectively, on cach side of 
the cemre ‘Whe building is heated 
by steam, from two boilers, passirg 
threugh circulating pipes and coils in 
the apartments and passages. 
Water iy pumped from the bay into iron 
tank containing about 10,000 gallons, 
from> wich the wash basins, baths, 


water closets, etc, are supplied. The | 


The; 


Sa ere 
One of the Pupils Residences 


sewerage is discharged into the bay by | 


brick drains, 22 inches in diameter. 
‘The light is supp'ied by the Gas Com- 
pany of Belleville, the mains having 
been extended for the purpose. 

In 1877 a dormitory forthe boys was. 
built on the east side of the ground. 
about 100 feet distant from the main 
building; it is 86 feetin length, 28 
feet in’ width, and two storeys of 11 
feet each in height, with a mansar 
storey 9 feetin height. The dormitory) 
is also heated by steam by means of 
circulating pipes and coils. The gas 
and water pipes were extended to‘ the 
building. A separate residence tor the 
Principal was also constructed in 1877, 
on the west side of the grounds. "The 
out buildings consist of a“brick “Work 
shop, 80 feet by 32 feet, “arid two 
storeys in height; a gymnasium’ of 
wood, 70 feet by 28 feet, oné storey 
in height; stables, waggon-house, 90 
feet by 23 feet, with hay loft, ete; The 
avenue extends from the ‘I’renton 
Road to the building, trees having be-n 
planted on each side, and a gate-keep- 
er’s lodge was built at the entrance. 
The buildings afford accommodation 
for 250 pupils, including the dormitory, 
and the total expenditure for land, 
buildings and furniture to the end of 
1878, was $172,893.” 

At the end of the session of 1878 
79, the Principal, J. W. Palmer re- 


} knowled, 


signed, the reason for which, or of any 
particulars regarding it, nothing what- 
ver appears in reports or records of the 
school. Mr. Robert Mathison was 
appointed Superintendent, and the re- 
port of J. W. Langmuir, the Govern- 
ment Inspector, for 1879-80 contains 
the following reference to his install- 
ation and the other arrangements 
tade for carrying on the work of the 
itution: 

“‘Lvisited the Institution again on the 
13th and 30th of September. The 
immediate object of my first visit was 
to install Mr. Robert Mathison as 
temporary executive head of the Insti- 
tution, “such course being rendered 
necessary by the resignation of Dr. 

‘who, sthce the opening of the 
Institution in October, 1870, had filled 
the position of Principal. ‘ 

The officers, teachers, and chief 
employes were assembled and inform- 
ed of the official change and of the 
authority conferred on M. Mathison. | 
Te was also arranged that until further 
orders, the tivo senior teachers should | 
be associated with the acting principal 
in the conduct of the Literary Depart- 
ment. 


“On returning to the Insitution on } 


the 30th of September, afteran absence 
of more than a fortnight, during which 


had been under the acting. principal, 


Cora:r View of Main Building 


bility, eminently J for’ the 
Position of executive head of this es. 
tablishment, had’ ‘decided to"appoint - 
him to the office rendered ‘vacant by 
the resignation of Dr,’ Palmer, and the 
(0 designaniin:of Mr: Mathison’s 
position should be ‘‘Supetintendent of 
the Institution: “for ‘the Deaf’ and 
‘Dumb.”? poe some little time, and 
until the Superintendest ‘acquired a 
ge of the technicalities of the 
system of deaf mute instruction, Mr, 
Coleman, the’ senior Teacher, was 
instructed, in addition to his duties, to 
take =the ‘position’ of ‘Supe ing 
‘Teacher.’* -[ stated that it would be his 
duty to visit the classes at such titnes as 
the Superintendent might direct, and 
fully inform himself of the ‘system of 
teaching pursued in each and every 
class, the result of the same, as exhib- 
ited inthe progress of the pupils, and 
‘of the discipline and order observed; 
and that he would be required to make 
port in writing to Superintendent, 
giving the result of his observation and 
examination, both in ‘regard: to each 
class, and to the literary department as 
a whole.””-~_ 
At this time the staff of the institu- 
tion was constituted as follows: Super- 
tendent, R. Mathison; Bursar, A. 
Livingstone; Physician, W. Hope. 
M. D3 Supervising “Teacher, D. R. 
Coleman, M.A:; Teachers, J. T. 
Watson, P. Denys, S. T.. Greene, 
B.A‘, D. W. McDermid, D. J. 
MrKillop, Mrs. J.G! Terrill, Miss 
Mary E: Johnson; Miss 'S. Templeton 
Mrs. Annie S: Wallbridge; , Teacher 
of Drawing, Mrs. C. Walker; Assis 
tant Teacher, Miss M. E. Lorenzen; 
Teacher of Articulation, J. H. Brown; 
Matron, Mrs. M. A. Keegan; 
Housekeeper, Mrs. J. Climie: Clerk 
and Storekeeper, D. $. Canniff; 
Supervisor of Boys, Geo. B. In- 
structress of Sewing, Miss Tina Mc- 
Dougall; Engineer, J. ‘Middlemas; 
Master Carpenter, M. O’ Donoghu 
Master Shoemaker, John Flowe! 
Farmer, Michael O’ Meara; Garden- 


-|time the entire management of affairs | er. Thomas Wills. 


Under Mr. Mathison’s thost capable 


management the Institution constantly 
progressed, in reputation and efficiency. | tical. Many of the boys, in addition 

At that time the number of pupils in'a | to the ordinary school work, are taught 

class ranged from’ 18 to 21, and Mr. | various trades, —printing, shoemaking, 

Mathison ‘strongly advocated a’ reduc- carpentering, baking and barbering; 

tion to ‘a’ maximum of 16, even this|the girls are made conversant with 

being in excess of some of the leading tailoring, dressmaking, plain and fancy. 

American ‘schools. This, together Sewing, and with every kind of house- 

with the increasing attendance, and the | work. Each boy and gitl, if physically 

lengthening of the school term fom | able, is required to take his or her turn 

Seven to ten years, which he also | in various kinds of helpful work on the 

urged, would make it necessary to pro- | farm or garden, or the kitchen, dining 

vide several’ more class rooms, for| room and laundry. In every depart- 

which there was_not room in the Main | ment of our work the development of 

Building. So as early as in 1896, Mr. | character, the instilling in the mind and 

Mathison impressed.upon the Govern- | heart of every pupil the principles, of 

ment thatif the Ontario Institution was | probity, industry and Perseverence, is 

“to take a front place among the’ best always kept prominently in view. A} 
institutions ‘for the deaf we: require: | couple of years ‘ago we opened a’ 
1. The erection of anew school build-) Manual Training Shop—one of the’ 
ing. 2. An extersion of the school | best equipped iu the Province —which | 
term from seven to ten or twelve years” | has proved: a great success. It is in 
3. A reduction of the number of pupils charge of Mr. T.C. Forrester, a com- 
in a class to sixteen. 4. That the petent instructor, trained in the best | 
Institution be made part of the Public | manual schools in Great Britain and 
School System of the Province, directly | Sweden. Our attention was next. di- 
under the management of tke Minister ! rected to a corresponding training for 
of Education.’ The last ewo of these | the girls and we now have in full op- 
came into effect during his superint- | eration a Domestic Science Depart- 
endency, but not the other two. To ment, under the management ofMiss 
provide the increased accommodation | Hattie Gowsell,: a graduate of the! 
required by the reduction in the size i 


Front View of Main Building 
combined with the useful and the prac- | Normal School of Domestic Science 


at Hamilton. ” 1h 

Due chietly to Mr. Mathison’s urgent 
and persistent advocacy, in 1904the 
Institution was placed under tife Edu- 
cation Department, to the great grati- 
fication of the deaf and their friends: 
Since its establishment the Institution 
had’ been, at intervals, in charge of 
nearly every department of the Gov- 
ernment except the proper one, but 
for many years preyious to 1904 it had 
been administered by the Provincial 
Secretary in. conjunction with the. pri- 
sons, asylums and charitable institu- 
tions,,. The deaf'were naturally and 
Properly «greatly dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, though the Institution 
had always been accorded generous 
tecognition and support by the Minis- 
ter in charge and by the Government 
and Legistature. The cause of com- 
plaint was a sentimental one, ic being 
regarded as unjust to the deaf and detri- 
mental to gheir interests, that they 
should be officially classed, and there- 
fore associated in the public mind, with 
the criminal, incorrigible and mentally 
defective classes, whereas they are men- 
tally.and morally in no way inferior to 
hearing people. The reports of the 


Institution were incorporated with 
those of the asylums and prisons. 
When “‘The Inspector of Prisons and 
Asylims’’ came to inspect the school, 
which he did twice a vear or oftener, 
he left here to make’ his official visit to 
the Belleville Jail, usually on the same 
day. This was not bnly h:miliating to 
the deaf and theirteachers and Parents, 
i but alxo tended to prejudice them in 
the minds of the public and still 
further handicapped them in their ef- 
forts to obtain a livelihuod in competi- 
tion with hearing people. It is easily 
| understood, therefore, how anxious 
the deaf were to have this stigma re- 
moved, and how pleased they were 
when the control of the Institution 
was transferred tothe Department of 
Education, at that time under the#ef- 
ficient charge of Hon. R.A. Pyne, 
M.D. 


| For twenty-seven years Mr. Mathi- 
son continued to control the affairs of 
the Institution, and then, in the fall of 
1906, came the quite unexpected 
anouncement of his resignation to ac- 
cept a more lucrative position. In 
making this announcement officially 
he thus summed up his sentiments and 
aspirations and achievements : 


of the classes, school rooms were fitted | 
up in Wood Hall, and in the girls’ 
ing and hospital rooms in she west : 
end of the main building. This was j 
possible ty the. erection of the 
Hation haspital which was con- 
pleted in 1894, and formally dedicated 
by Lid Aberdeen cn the occasion. of 
his visit to the Institution an 
ef that year During the visit of His 
Excellerey, bé was requested to name 
the new HW which he did in these 
words: ave great pleasure in coni- 
pling with the request. made me I 
feelit a great privilege to take panin 
the inauguration’ of this hand.ome 
‘uilding.-and in doing so, to name it 
by the “desiunation. suggested by Mr. 
Mathison Dhave therefore t request 
that ilding he known hereafter 
as “The Gibson Hospital."? It was so 
named in honor of Hon. J. M. Gibson, 
sho was the Minister inicharge of the 
Sastitution at that time, and by whose 
direction it was erected 

In his report for 1902, Mr. Math- 
won teferred as follows to the ideals 
he had kept in view in the education of 
he prpils: 

“So fer as opportunities permit, we 
have endeavared at this Institution to 
Seep in view and carry into effect the 
two fold purpuse. of education, viz. : 
thorough mental training and as great i 
literary acquirements as is possible, 


Pupil’s Dining Room 
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“have made some mistakes in my th f 

eee and no one knows as well | the hearing 

as myself how far short I have come } of its 

of realizing my ideals or of accomp- | lum, which was 
tishing ares Bed hoped, als eo aces " 

ight ji ave ex- | cording to this pri e. Th ic 
ce ee eee 
- sintion ne ks | Work during the vacation and went into | refe 0, that every sh 

tad ae part of the Education | the matter very thoroughly, and. next | carefully tested’as to-his. capabil 
Department of. the Province gives me | Summer the Tighe, i 
especial pleasure, and I may just note revised in the light of this 
that my humble efforts, I think, aided | Perience, when ‘we 
very materially in bringing about this will prove to be a very se 
most desirable change. For all the | Satisfactory one in all respects. cone cae 
good work accomplished by the In-|fere stated, ‘the’ pur con- ient work, the 
stitution during my incumbency, haw- | stantly:in view was that of uni fying our eth=| ed and. poorly 
ever, 1 do not wish to be considered | work with that of the’ Public Schools 
as arrogating! to myself the only or) Of the Province.” While 
even the chief credit. My utmost ef- 
forts would have been in vain had it 
not been my good fortune to be assis- 
ted by a staff of officers and teachers of 
whose industry, ability and absolute 
devotion ‘it is impossible for me to 
speak in too high terms; and it isa 
great pleasure for me to bear this just 
tribute of praise to those whose loyal- 
ty and hearty co-operation [ shall al- 
ways remember with gratitude. ’” 


6 is done, | were no suitable recreatio 

in’ hearing | other required accommod: tions. He 
Continued his appeals from ‘year to 
with increasing insistence, and) suc- 
Ceeded in getting the Government's 
Consent to the ‘erection: ‘of two’ new 
residences, and the entire remodelling 
ofthe old main building to provide the 
the necessary of number: class rooms, 
In 1913 and.1914 the dormitories were 
erected andithe’ formal Opening took 
place on' Oct. 30th)1914, the occasion . 


aaa = being graced by the presence of Hon, 
Gann iM ples sear This, as above stated, +H; Hearst, Premier of Ontario, and 


} ici f | will necessitate the formation’ of two Mrs. Hearst,:and Hon'R’A. Pyne, 
Saeed sod ested Pre from higher classes'and a consequent addi- G Minister of Eaucation, andMrs. Pyne. 
other superintendents and educators of | ion to our staff, in which case we Residence, was formally 


, 
$ d by Dr. Pyne'with a gold key, 

the deaf , and from all classes of the | Could hope jto. take: up, theliy opened by ae 

community, and warm eulogies from | Prescribed forithe fourth’ ch SH while Mr}-Hearst, z ear ker, 


ini Hrs ublic schools, and even fo for tht blind is astonishin; opened the boys’ b 
ei inistera nd Depa isle ot ne of oor bngbtee pupils the | and rivals successfully the woi ‘| con, the guests were Conducted to the 
Nov. 11th Mr. Mathison took formal | High School Entrance examination.’”, pupils’ dining-room which‘ had been 
farewell to the Institution, and his suc-| Another change that Dr. Cobghlin Convertedinto an assembly-room for 
cessor, Dr. Coughlin, who arrived | decided upon wasto introduce vise 


the occasion and ‘which was filled to 
that morning, at once took over the | S¥stem of teaching. = His policy 


capacity by the older pupils and lead- 
reins of power and authority. At this | Fegard is thus stated in his 1907 Report: ing citzens: of Belleville and:vicinity. 


After Dr. Coughlin had’ readian ad- 
dress on behalf of the staff, able and 
eloquent addresses were delivered by 
k the guests of.honor but we have room 
The Globe said: for. only a‘ briefexcerpt.from each. 
“‘Special attention was given to the “Hon. Mr. Hearst Said,that it would 
aba 2 i isa wines la te zi 


time the Staff of the Institution, from| In this Institution, up to last year, 
every one of whom the new Superin- | the teaching of speech was entirely by | 
tendent received assurances of cordial the articulation method, that i all the 
= . Pupils received their education in man- 
prey fond Pepe vasiconentitca as ual classes, but about twenty-five per 
ent dent, C. B, Coughlin, | Ce of them went for three-quarters 
» C. B. 5 eS Ear ane sea 
M. D.; W. Cochtane; Phy: a 
sician, W. W. Boyce, M 1).; Ma- 
tron, Miss Margaret Ross; Teachers 
—D. R. Coleman, M. A., Paul 
Denys, James C. Balis, B. A., W. 
J. Campbell, Geo. F. Stewart, H. L. 
Ingram, Mrs. J. G. Terrill, Miss S. 
Templeton, Miss Mary Bull, Mrs. J. 
C. Balis, Miss G. Linn, Miss Ada 
James. Teachers of . Artic lation, 
Miss F. Cro%s and Miss A. Gibson 
Teacher of Domestic Science, Miss H. 
Gowsell; Instructor of Printing, John 
T. Burns; Master Carpenter, John 
Dowrie; Mastet Shoemaker, A, Mor- 
rice; _ Instructor of Sewing and Girls’ 
Supervisor, Miss M. Dempsey; Train- 
ed Nurse, Miss F.E. Bates; Supervisor 
of boys, W. S. Minns; Storekeeper, 
Wm. Nurse}-Master Baker, D.Cun- 
ningham; Engineer, Chas J. Peppin, 
4 In view of the fact that the Institu- 
~ tion had been placed in the Depart- 
ment of the Minister of Educati 5 
and therefore formed a recognized 
_ Part of the educational -system, Dr. 
Coughlin, in consultation with his staff, 
deemed it advisable, and an opportune 
ime to have a new curriculum. He 
thus refers to this in his first annual 
report: 
“It was formerly the general idea 
that the deaf were a class by themselves 
and required special books and special 
Courses of study distinct in character 
from those of other children; that, in 


OUR FIRST HIGH Sc! ENTRANCE CL. 
Standing, from left to—-Drusilla Buchan, Gladys Sours, Isabel Barker. j 
Seated, in order, from left to sight-—Marie Gerolamy, Muriel Kennedy, Evelyn Haslitty Mona McFarlane, Dorothy Hazlitt, 


'so—and were now re 
had | advanced work. They fed 


“oe 


important consideration; we must’ in- 


culcate/in them the principles of truth, 
honor, justice, morality. He had 
never forgotten his first visit here two’ 
years ago, and whathesaw  on_ that 
occasionhad so impressed him thar 
wherever he had gone to address public 
gatherings, hehadtoldthem of this 
School for the’ Deaf and ofthe won- 
derful work that was there being done. 
He congratulated the boys and gitlson 
their fine_appearance. Neverhad he 
scen brighter, more alert, better con- 
ducted ‘children. “He congratulated 
Dr. Coughlin and his staff on the 
splendid work they were doing, 
he extended to shem his best wishes. 
Dr. Pyne thanked the Superintendent 
and staff and ‘pupils for the brautiful 
address they had presented to him. It 
was an address full of thought, of things 
every public man should. be cog- 
int of. He wished to compliment 
and congratulate Dr. Coughlin and his 
staff on the splendid work thatis being 
done. 7 school was now. pravid-. 
ing many facilities for che education of 
the deaf which it formerly did not offer, 
and now, for the first time, a class was 
king up High School work. ‘These 
ight girls had passed the Entrance are fortunate enough to have. All 
ns and” set a high standard 


Chas. A. Elliott 


R. C. Slater 


Philip Fraser 


a x i 
These are portraits of prominent deaf men, former pupils, whose cuts we | Attendance Act to 


Mr. Slater who was educated in Mr. McGann's Private schools. 


front, two deep, roomy veran- | repairiag 
Upper ones. supported on 
san 


: ‘maple 
| wil if ‘The entire interior 
trimmings are of oak? with rub finish 

the giving a very solid, handsome effect. 
fireproof, butto make |". A broad Cement walk leads from the 
ly safe, so far as the lives of | main walk to each Residence and then 
encircles the entire building, thus pre- 
Venting any necessity of ‘stepping on 
the grass. In addition to the main 
central doorway there is also a door at 
nt. In the basement are | either end, each approached by a 
s, Wet weather playrooms, | handsome Alight of stone steps. 
Fooms,—fitted with both sprayers| The entire grounds have been level- « 
and bath "tubs, —and senior and junior | ed and laid out in such a manner as to 
lavatories, in’ which the Partitions are | provide for tennis courts, field hockey 
of finest Bancroft marble. and other summer sports and two fine 
F large rinks for winter. 
\ From this brief description it will be 


Ings are two ‘storeys high 


the O. S. D. now have Residences tht 
for convenience, comfort, *: ition, 
appearance and beautiful surroundings 
will compare more than favourably 
with those at’ any other residential 
school or college in the country or on 
the continent. 
ion to the erection of the 
two new residences the session of 
1913-1914 was also made memorable 
by two other events. One was the 
change in the name of the School. Ever 
since its establishment the official title 
had been “The Ontario Institution for 
{ the Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
This title was objectionable because of 
the use of the word “‘dumb’’, which 
was a misnomer since none of the pu- 
pils were defectively dumb and since a 
Majority of them were able to speak; 
jand because the word ‘‘institution’”” 
conveyed to many minds a wrong con- 
4) ception of its character and Purpose. 
“The change had been in contemplation 
; for some time. ‘In his report for 1908 
{De Coughlin had strongly urged a 
change in the title, and the Ontario — 
Association of the Deaf had passed a 
j Fesolution to the same ‘effect. Sp in 
1913 the Legislature authorized the 
i change requested, and henceforth it 
[way known as Ontario School 
ior the Deaf’, which is exactly what 
Hitis. At the same tinte an amendment 
; was made to The Compulsory School 
¢ it specifically” 
were graduates of this School except applicable to the deaf and the blind, » 
j regarding which there was some doubt. 


~ 
aA 


S. Waggoner 


ment, and this augured well j This amendmet i also made it obliga- 
os 


fof the future of the School. But the 


tory on all rural schoo! boards to. as- 


evident to the reader that the pupils of 


end was ‘not yet. This is the great 
industrialage, and he hoped to. see 
Canada advanced toa front rank in this 
regard. Much wasnow being done 
here inthe way of industrial t ing, 
but he hoped tu see added other lines of 
technical work. suitable to the deaf. 
‘They now had beautiful new dormi- 
tories, an improvement: that, a few 


girls on the excellent work they had 
done, which was an honour to them-: 
selves and to their School. 


pupils who received diplomas: — Isabel 
Barker, Drusilla Buchan, Marie Ge- 
rolamy, Dorothy Hazlitt, Evelyn Haz- 
litt, Muriel Kennedy, Mona McFar- 
lane and Gladys Sours. 


jers-in-charge. The short entrance 
Following are the names of the ; hallway opens into long corridors lead- 


On the ground floor, unthe right as 
one enters, are the suites of the teach- 


ing torightand left’ On this floor are 
the study or sitting rooms for juniors, | 
and four junior dormitories, off each of } 
whichis a separate bed-room for a! 
supervisor, or for one of the big girls or 


; certaih and report to the Minist 
, Education “at least; once a 
j names and ages of all children’ wh 
j blind or deaf,and who would otherwise 
he required to attend the school under 
their charge. 


of 
the 


are 


The session of 1913-14 was also made 


| memorable by a very marzed advance in. 
the standard’of school work, when the 


years ago, had seemed impossible of | ‘ 
accomplishment, and he hoped that As one stands in the beautiful, lofty 
the other’ improvements so greatly corridors and looks about or as one 
needed would suon be carried into’ mounts to: the upper storey_on the 
effect. He congratulated the children * marble-topped steps of the wide Stair- 
on their splendid appearance He did way, one is reminded of Moore's. 
not think that he had ever seen a‘ I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls. ‘i 
healthier,’ happier, more intelligent or! If any of our Pupils ever dreame 
hetter-behaved lot_of children. He ; thus, here aud now is the dream almost 
congratulated the Superintendenc on , Fealized. = | 
the "success of his efforts for rhe} With front toward the sunrise, the 
physical “as well as for the mental and | Girls’ Residence stands on a slight) 
moral welfare of the pupils. It was aj eminence at the extreme west of the 
Breat credit to himself cnd to his staff. | beautiful, tree-studded grounds, some 
‘The presentation of diplomas to the ; two hundred feet south-west of the 
Pupils who passed the High’ School , main building, while the Boys’ is di- { 
“ntrance Examination was the next rectly opposite on the east side and fac- 
Very pleasing function, Dr. Coughlin, | ing the west. Each building is in the 
in calling: thee girls to the platform,.| form of a hollow ‘square with a deep 
culogized’ the splendid work they had | recessin front, this style “of architec- 
done. “When they first started to pre- | ture being the best for buildings where 
Pare for this examination, which was | one of the first essentials is abundance 
only a little ‘over a year ago, the dif- | of light and freshair. y 
ficulties they had to surmount seemed | _ Each building is one hundred and 
almost insuperable, but by. faithful, | fifty-six feet long and the wings one! 


‘The Kesidences =< yboys, as the case may be. For each 


Persistent, even strenuous work they hundred and eight feet deep. _ Builtof 
accomplished their difficult task. Not red brick with sandstone trimmings, | 


class of ecightgirls, shown elsewhere, 
iwrote on the Departmental: High 
! School Entrance Examination and all 
[of con passed, two with honor cote 
s . jing. In addition to this work they 
and ha'r brushes. Over the basins runs took an extensive supplemental course 
a continueus nitror. in literature, during which each one 
Fram the first floor a very hand- read thiny or more books. They re- 
some, broad fireproof stairway of iron turned to schoolthe following year for 
construction, with marble treads and advanced work, and took up most of 
landings, leads to the upper storey—the | the first year High School work except 
home of thesenior pupiis. This foor languages, and specialized in literature, 
is almost an exact duplicate of the gaining a knowledge of ancient and 
other,-except that there is a smaller modern literature, and an appreciation 
study oF sitting room in’ addition ‘the. of literary characters such as’ very few. 
big room. This smaller sitting room hearing children acquire. [n 1915 an- 
openson the upper verandah and onthe other class ot ten boys and one girl alsa 
warm summer. afternoons and even- succeeded in Passing the Entrance Ex- 
ings,to siton one of those spacious airy amination without failure, but because 
balconies and look out over the beauti- writing at the Departmental exams 
ful tree-covered grounds to the blue made it necessary for the pupils to re- 
waters of Quinte beyond, is almost main at the School till the end of June, 
like a dream of fairyland. Each jt was decided to thereafter substitute 
Residence is fitted’ with wardrobes in papers Prepared by our own teachers, 
each storey with a locker foreach pupil. which were fully as difficut and search- 
The floors throughout are of very ne and the results were quiet as sat- 
lasting material and should need no_isfactory. 


pair of dormitories there is a washroom 
with some’ twenty-four basins, over 
which isa locker for ey pupil: in 
which to keep individual toyfels, combs 


ag pecans estates arene 


signed rc 

© questionsion these portions were 
ed. The readers were expected to an. 
swer these questions and send them to 
him for correction: “The Literary 
aminer, Mr. H. J. Clarke, comment- 
ed on this course in his 1917°report as 
follows: : 


“SA new feature has been added. 


this year ina post-graduate course,as it 
were, for those who have left with En- 
trance standing and a few others who. 
in the opinion of the teachers who know 
them best, would be benefited thereby. 
The course consists in a reading course 
under the able direction of Mr. 
Stewart. In each issue of the Canadian 
there are a number of questions the 
class answer in writing. Theiranswers 
are read and Criucised and corrected 
by Mr. Stewart, For this ycar the 
questions are based on the High Roads 
of Literature and High Roads of 
History, andin addition each issue has 
a list of what Mr. Stewart call “'search 
questions.” “hese can be answered 
in part from general reading ‘Twenty- 
two are taking advantage of the course, 
which shows that the effort is appreci. 
ated by the students i former years, 
However the impetus aroused by. the 
Course did not cease, for a majority of 
the men.ners of the circle continued to 
Carry on systematic reading courses, 
and several began to accumulate i lic 
brary of weil-selected books, eight or 
ten of them including the twenty vol- 
ume set of Tlic Book of Knowledye. 
After the completion of the new pue 
pils’ Residences all further reconstruc- 
tion plans were postponed because of 
conditions due tw the World War, 
which culisted all the energies and re- 
sources of the country. When the mat- 
ter was again taken into consideration in 
1919 all ofthe various plans designed 
for providing adequate class-room ac- 
commodation by alterations to the old 
main building were found Very unsat- 
isfactory. The cost would have been 
very great, and in any case it would 


rin height, and” 
Superintendent's and 
other administrative offices, the rotun= 
da, library and rest rooms. On either 
s$-rooms extending to the 
wings, which project beyond the cen- 
tral'section in front, and fead back to 
the dining room’ and/assembly hall in 
the rear. *Dhe halls fe Spacious and 
well-lighted, and are practically noise- 
less, being covered with battleship. 
linoleum between borders of terrazzo. 
‘he class:rooms, thirty-three in num- 
ber, including the: Sewing and hovse- 
hold science rooms, are’ commodious 
and tastefully designed, are Well-light- 
ed and yectilated, and be equipp- 
ed with the most up-t ‘date appliances* 
and appointments conducive to the 
most effective work. ‘Every room. has 
an electrically €onnectéd clock and 
there are signal bells in every) corridor 
and shop. . 
“Lhe dining-room is Spacious, 
well-lighted and imposing, and) will 
comfortably accommodate three hun- 
dred and seventy-five: : 
“The assembly hall, which will 


people. “There is a large sta.e, with 
dressing rooms at the At the 
‘Opposite end is asmall gallery in which 
has been installed a-fine moving picture 
machine for entertaiament and educa- 

tive purposes. f 
““Vo the right of the main building 
are the various industrial departments 
the carpenter and) manual. trai ing 
shop and shoe-shop, both with the 
best modzrn equipment, and the prin- 
ting-office. The kitchen and refriger- 
lar:t is of the most modern and 


have been quite. ithpossible to provide. s 


up-to-date rooms nor even enough of 
the makeshift rooms for future require 
ments. So the Governmentvery wise- 
ly decided to construct an entirely new 
buildisg. In order to tnterefere as 
litle as possible with the work of the 
School, it was Necessary to erec: the - 
building in two sections. Work was 
begun in 1920 on the first section, 
whith was buiit in front of the. old 
building, and contained the executive 
offices and sixteen or eighteen Class- 
rooms. In Mav, 1922, the old class- 
rooms were vacated and the new ones 
occupied, and the work of tearing 
down the old building was begun at’ 
once, but of course it was necessary 
to leave the dining room and kitchen 
till the close of school. The vacation 
was extend to four months, the work 
of construction was finished as fast as 
possible, and the second section, which 
included the dining-room, kitchen, 
assembly-room and twelve more class. 
rooms, was completed before the end 
of the session, the class-rooms being 
occupied in March, 1923. The other 
buildings were remodelled so asto 
provide better living quarters for the 
household staff, and also a much-need- 
ed enlarged accommodation for the 

_ printing, carpenter and shoe shops. 

. The following description of the new. 
plant 1s taken from the Canadian of 
June 15th, 1923: 


the kitchen, 
the spa 


ug 


sa trained nurse in 
This, though erected ‘over 
thirty years ago, is also well-equipped 
with ail the requisites for effective 
service, and har proved of inestimable 
value in Preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases, ki 
“The tout ensemble of whole plant 
is most pleasing and effective, and one 
can not but impressed not only 
the beauty and dignity of the various 
buildings, “but by the evidence every= 
where ‘seen that the practical has al- 
ways been the chief end aimed at and 
has manifestly been attained, 
“Connected with the School there 
are farm and garden lands totalling 
about one hundred and eighty acres, . 
inclyding ten or twelve ‘acres of or- 
chard, on which is raised a consider- 
able proportion of fruit and vegetables: 
required by the School.’? - 
“'There isa fine herd of holsteins 
from which an abundant supply of milk — 
is obtained; a large barn and stables, ” 
and hennery, which provides nearly 
all the eggs needed by the School.” 
Atthe Convention of American In 
structors of the Deaf held herein June 


being the assertion 
dent, in which he expres 
eral'sentiment of all’the other superin-- 
tendents and ‘instructors. Present, 


“In, a staff of teachers as large as that 
atthe O- S. Dy ‘there. naturally are 
frequent changes ‘in’ the Personel, 
which greatly militates against the ¢f- 
ficiency of the Schoo), ‘There is always 
an available. supply of normal trained 
teachers to’ fill any vacancies in the 
hearing schools, but none whatever for 
the school for the deaf unless broughir 
from other countries, especially United 
States, which is undesirable for several 
reasons. The policy was adopted sev- 
eral yeats ago of enga ing only teach- 
ers who had normal. school training 
and some successful experience in 
public school work, but this. essential 
ground work did not qualify them: to 
carry on the specialized work of t 

ing the deaf, especia 


superinten-— 


ut the 

Miss 

nard, with most 

satisfactory results IS COUFSE CX= 

er 4 period of three years for 

who- have charge of classe 

and the fact that while they are Curry= 

ing on their lecture, study and abser- 

vation work, they are teac ng a class 

under daily expert supervision and 

direction, and thus are able to apply, or 
have illustrated in actual cl 

work, the technical know! 


d'the gen- I 


excitement that prevailed” 
the! «school, icredu 
which the report of hi 

first received; theishi 
paralyzed all/activity 


vain, ty partake of 
The interment’ ‘took place on 
‘Vhutsday, the 13th,: and the funcral 
Was ‘One of ‘the! largest ever seen in 
Belleville. On Friday ‘morning a 
Most impressive memorial service was 
ineld in the Assembly Hall,’ presided 
over by Mr. Canipbell, at which ad- 
dresses were given by Mr. John Elli- 
out, Manager of the Standard Bank, 
Col. W.°N: Ponton} H: J. Clarke, 
1. A., Inspector; Mr. JW. Pearce, 
who “was Bursar during the greater 
1. Coughlin’s superintenden- 
2 N. Baker. D?D., Prin. 
cipal Emeritus of Albert College, Miss 
Lucy Buchan, +on behalf of the pupils, 
Rev. C. Bishop, D. D:. Principal of 
Albert College, and) Mr. Geo. F. 
Stewart, representing the Stalfrof the 
School. 


ilege: of ‘saying a few words: She 
said that she was Sure she was voicing 
the sentiments of’ the whole staff’ in a 
‘expressing their hearty appreciation of : 
the uniform kindness ‘and. courtesy, 


that Mr, Campbell had shown in all 


For the last two or three years Dr. 
Coughlin’s health had not beea very. 
good, particularly the last few months, 
and he had more than once almost re- 
Solved to resign, but was Telucantto do 
‘so until he had perfected some projects 
he had in mind for the more advanced 
education of the deaf. Ever since 


the duties and’contacts’ devolving 00 
him “as Acting Priocipal, ard they” 
were all very ‘grateful to him for the 
considerate: and helpful way.in which 
he ‘had exercised his'authority. She 
could’assure’him that in his retirement 
as head of ‘the School, he enjoys the 
Confidence, respect and’ good-will of 
every member of the staff. 


il din | 
married to Euphemia 


le was a capable and if. Mrs. 
lar teacher, and amost courteous: 5 Euphemia taught 
ired gentleman. He won the'es.- Mrs. Ashcroft, Sup= 


i SAt teem and confidence of te Preaneraerilte oe McKay School, 

e *, 80 far as we H n. then in Rome, NVY. Shi Kk 
liscertain® 7 + fovinceand other members of th: ene atees 
[Be cch Water ap MCh cure ining is ck ich 
fa has nained for two years before her 
madeé'so ‘woul taken regarding the proposed Marriage to Dr James Forster, res 
ia ork ing him. In 1869 h Cently retired from the Superintendency 
|gontinen, no Jess than eM with typhoid forere sort ken iI of the Whitby Hospital forthe Insane. 
a Fae Wile on his death bed he was chee children of Prof. Watsonand 
formally appointed Superintendent of an caae taught the de: - John 
fe ditsution, but he passed away be- Min st er an pare aul, 
red 4 3 i vas Superin- 
pore, the letter announcing this honor tendent ofthe Winnipeg School for a 
Mee MEG ime.. Cecil Watson, deceased, taught 
aining it was for | erm of LandSurvey- Cecilia, was maricn ot eae iar Missouri, at the MeKay 
the conditions and requirements of dec- | or and afterwards joined the Ordnance. Watson, who was an assistant teacher Opener in ignites) eo aioe 
aden ag6, But great advances in voca- j Survey of Ireland, He taught school Wa Hamilton School, andafterwards fee", 4 Hilda Watson’ taught in 
tional and technical education in hear- or fourteen ycars,—ten years. ia 10 Belleville. “He retired in 1887 to past and married Edward Tilling- 
ing schools and colleges has left most of | Dublin. In 1854 he left Ireland for accept the Superintendency of the Or- tase Tnow/the Superintendene ofjthe 
the deaf schools lagging far in the rear. aes He spent a year in New €gon School, and afterwards the Boise Sanat orate BR ce Baas pals 
she deat eng zed by all instructors ob York, where he met the President of Seheclin wins Tee he remained High pone, bein dauahter, Miss 
the deaf, and everywhere the demand | the New York Institution forthe Desf eight years. crests; and Mr. MeGano's 
is made that the deaf, handicapped as | and Dumb, and thus became interest- The thing daughtgr, Harriet (Rrs. | fp the sce Neate ee 
they SEES ees good a (ed ini this classi” and. faothed with a papers oe i irfiet (Mrs. | in the Lincoln, Nebraska, School for 
vocational training as the hearing if | desire'to try to alleviate theirlot. He Torthe'd ar rol a private school the Deaf. John Brooks McGann, 
\,_ they are to’ be able compete success. came to Toronto in 1855, and his a Gmiein ihe Fines hicne ee i third a Seer sae atlas 
fully aRCRRIEE eee gcc iia] subsequeneteacorread : Bitch. school. Inj third wife, also taughtin a schoul' for 


his devoted, Ps f ai nd 
" ing. To secure'this result at the O. | life-long fervice to the deaf are dem. 1883 she became Superintendent of the the deaf in the United States. 


S. Dan up-to-date, modernly equip- | “ribed elsewhere in thisedition, After ‘ 
ped industrial building is essentia), and | Ver twenty years spent in this loved 
Mr. Fetterly is earnestly pressing upon | work, eight ‘of which were in the y . 
tee Minister of Education the early | Belleville Institution, his. ill-healih Ls 
erection of such a structure for which | obliged him to retire in 1878, und he 
he is ‘assured of the sympathetic co =| in 1880, aged sixty-nine years. 
sideration of the Minister and Govern- | In his honor the deaf of Ontario crect- 
ment. x ed a handsome monument to his. me- 
Mr, Fetterly greatly believes that | MOF in Belleville Cemetery. 
success in. all \life’s activities largely | He had four daughters, the elde-t of 
depends on good health and physical | whom, Euphemia, helped her father 
development, so one’of. his ‘first acts | build up ;his school and she taught in 
was to procure: a first-class play ground | Toronto and Hamilton till the time of 
equipment, “tothe. great delight and | her marriage to Mr. J. JG. Tern. 
enjoyment of.the pupiis. He is also | and again, after his death, in the Belle- 
hoping for the erection: cf a gymna-j ville Institution, a total of fony-cight 
sium in the very near fature, for which | year, eight or nine of these without 
there isa great need. Other improve- | any pay. *She retired in June, 1910, ar 
ments he’ has made one the installation | the age of seventy, and lived at Whit- 
of anew perfected radio-ear equip- | by with her daughter, Mrs. Dr. J. M. 
ment to replace the former defective | Foster, till her death in 1927, at the 
one, and anew and a much more | age of eighty seven years. She was in. 
eficient dishwashing machine. terred in Belleville Cemetery. Atthe 
time of, her retirement Mrs. Terrill 
was the recipient of many tokens and 
expressions of the esteem in which she 
This completes an outline sketch, | was held in Belleville and throughout 
imperfect'in many wavs, of the histary | the Province: ‘The Belleville Board of 
of the Ontarid School for the Deaf | Education passed a resolution record- 
during the sixty years that have elapsed ing their “‘appreciation of her long, 
Since its opening in 1870. Always it hus | faithful and effici services of forty 
done efficient) work judged. by: then | years in connection with the education 
existing conditions and standards, and| of the deaf.” An America school 
always it has’ maintained <ity acknow-! paper, referring to her retitement, re- 
ledyed rank us one of the best schools | marked that “all faithful and interested 
for the deaf on the continent. This | teachers of the deaf throughout the 
has necessitated constant improvement | continent will be gratified at. the 
in means and inethods and ideals and | recognition given to the. value of the 
achievements. “All kinds” of educa- | work, aud of the estimable and attrac- 
tional work have made great, almost | tive ¢baracter of Mrs. Terrill.’” At 
revolutionary “advances ‘during’ these the time of her resignation, Dr. Cough- 
six decades, and’ the schools for the | lin, the Superintendent, paid her the 
deat have, in’ nearly every, resp ct, | following five tribute. / ; : 
¢| i ss i i iN hi 
But the bere i eae reece es | Ue would be Stace hee seaiet — Feagptpie of the Bellvile School and foc twenty-five years, tll his death 
Perfection been attained, and, ‘gather- | these forty-eight years of faithful and have graduated from Gallaudet Col-; in 1918, an instructor in the Winnipeg 3 
ing inspiration. from the achievements | zealous effort on behalf of the deaf, for lege for the Deaf at Washington, 1). School, where Mrs Cook is still-a 
of the past, and with our eyes towards | during all this time she has been nore C., asfollows: A. H. Cowan, of Lon- valued teacher. Miss Maggie Me- 
the sunlit summit, we press forward | than a mere teacher—she has been a 7°” who took his degree in1895; A. | Cutcheon, a very popular and amiable 
‘oward the mark of our high calling. | sincere friend and faithful and trusted 4°» Ta EAR os ae See Keer 
We salute the’ past with grateful | counsellor and guide,and she has had D. Swanson, who graduated in 1901, | lady. CE eS ar C3 
» hearts and admiring homage; we salute | a potentinfluence inmouldingthelived and is now a successful farmer near] in 1903, inthe same class as Miss Mc- 
the Years to be with renewed courage | and characters of hundreds’ of pupils Lacombe, Alberta; Miss Annie Mc-| Phail. Other pupils of our school 
and enthusiasm,in the full confidence | ‘This isa feature of her work thatmer- phil of Hamilton, esteemed and be- jaiso attended Gallaudet College for a 
have advances ofthe sinty years that | its special commendation. Through f= byall, who won her degree in ‘time, and Miss Lucy Buchan is now 
‘ave passed will be equalled if not ex-'| her long and intimate association with 2 55 b RR! i h dh ‘ d 
celled in the sixty years upon which | the deaf she became thoroughly acqu- 1903. She married Mr. Josep R. j 2 Student there and hopes to graduate 
we have just entered. ainted with their special aptitudes and Cook, also a graduate of this School, | in due time. 


Institution at Belleville without consult- 


Miss Magpie MeCutche: n Miss Annie McPhail 


a —— 
A.D. Swanson A. H. Cowan 


and Wm. Nurse, both then mem! 

‘since’ that 
tegular conventions have been h 
biennially except in two or three ins- 
tances. Mr. R: C. Slater in his pres- 
identi adres at the 1906 Cayention 
held at the Belleville Institution, thus 
sets forth its aims and purposes 
object of the Convention is to bring ed it f 
together all deaf-mutes of suitable age of Mr. E 
and intelligence, afford opportunities backed by the practical, Y fasmith, but 
for consultation on all ‘matters of in- Mr. Brigden, who was the ‘appear on this 
terest to them,and otherwise provide and at whose home the sem q 
means for.the promotion of the moral 
and intellectual’ well-being of those 
concerned, All admit that it is im- 
possible for deaf-mutes, no matter how 


jor ‘WE give 
his record. | These 
, Re 


The. Firsts nd foremost among these was 
DEN 1 Mr. Brigden. ~ He lost’ his hearing 
<2" early and was educated at a deaf school 


intelligent, to make mental progress ‘The building occupies a very desir- da in Cee Ge oa 


and keep alive the spirit of ambiti and | able site on) Wellesley street, just one ‘ ef ey 
kindled e school aimieut utgal assis- frequent debates or dit son | block ‘east of Yonge, and not far from es aa perenne euch: of rectitude and duty were subjects of 
tance and sympathy. . . . None, timely topics'and current events duting | Queen’s Park, ‘and is therefore very. lishment known as the Brigdetis Limi. his special'sol vo He 
perhaps, are in a situation to realize so the first hour, the rest of the evening | cen rally located. “It is constructed of ted, one of the largent off its enecial chid their wanderings but relieved their 
vividly as the deaf-mutes must do the ‘being devoted to a: study of English ' stone, and has an. attractive, churchly i 3 in: Canada. [n\ the year of ari- pain. He triedeachart, reproved each 
truth of the wise man’s words, ‘As History and others sudjects. The Club ! exterior The. interior, however pre- «A hekwar eauetie d by the deaf to dull delay, Allured'to brighter worlds 
iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a man flourished for many years, but fin: lly sents many surprises, embodying fez-' conduct religious. services on’ their and led! way."* . 
the countenance of his friend.’ All disbanded, the date of which we are’ tures found in perhaps no otherchurch behalf, and from. that time’-till his 
who are assemblcd here will, lam sure, unaware, but while it contained it was in Toronto, since the structure is not death in 1917; he kept up his fait i 
join in deep and grateful appreciation the source of much sucial enjoyment only a place ot worship, but also a cen- and indefatigable labours for the deat i 
of the blessings conferred by the edu- and intellectual development. ! tre, for. the social, literary and recrea- tering not only. to their Paal Beis 
cational training of the Institution—it The Brigden Club was organized tional activities of the deaf of the CiIY, but also to their social aad ini i in théSinfluence he exercised among 
can in no way be exaggerated. To all previous to the Maple Leaf, its original ' as well'as a redezVous for the deaf of Areltae them, “He was born in’ England in 
of us it has been the gift of anew and purpose being to afford an ‘opportunity ‘the Province when in Toronto. t r 1851, lost his hearing at seven years 
higher life. The difference in mental. for pleasant social intercourse and re-! On the Property when purchased of age, came to: Canada’ about 1872, 
position between an adult deaf-mute creation, bul it gradually extended its was a fine old Tesidence, and this has at the age of 27: came to the Belleville 
who has never had the inestimable ad- scope, part of the cveningyAcing de- been incorporated into the’ building Institution: to learn li 
vantage of the training of the Institution voted to discussious on rrentevents, scheme, providing many conveniences 
and one who has early heen brought addresses on topics of interest,frequent at little cost. The whole building 
under its beneficial influence, isalmost pantomimic entertainments—in. fact. contains fourteen rooms, which in- 
as Great as that between civilized and infinite variety of enjoyment atid im- clude a beautiful auditoriuin capable of 
uncivilized races, though in mechani- provement. ‘This Club always’main- seating 500 person, with two vestri 
cal aptitude there may be no such tained its interest and popularity‘and a commodious lecture and entertai 
strongly marked distinction. We who during its forty years of existeice if has ment room with a capacious stage and 
are best able'to appreciate the irrepar- been fruitful ‘source of ‘uypiift: and seats for 300 People; a large ‘gymna- 
able loss inflicted by the lack of early mental stimulus and innocent’ aniuse- sium, a fine bowling alley, “a board 
training should en all occasions urge ment, and it still retains its popularity room, a ladies fuom, two orthree 
on all within the sphere of uur influ- with the deaf of ‘Toronto. sitting and reception rooms,.a kinder- 
ence the solemn duty of seeing that Vo a greater extent on the average garten room. for the care of children 
deaf children are at the eurliest age than the hearing, the deaf'seem to be their parents are attending ser- 
Practicable sent tu the beneficent nur- responsive to spiritual in Auerces and vices, hbrary room cor a large, 
ture of the Institution. ‘There is one i well-selected collect of books and 
peint more which | wish to refer to ) magazines, a kitchen and larders, |i 
before closing. That is the just pride In ‘Toronto especia! ly, where ing rooms for the caretaker und 
which we deaf people as'a class may 300 deaf Persons reside, the family, several rooms suitable for bed- 
take in the independent position which long been carrying on a truly spl raoms orfor such’ other purpuses as 
the great mass of us have attained to. and self-sacrificing work thatis worthy may be ble, and compartments 
We are not burdens on society, which of all praise and ofalarge place in this in the cellar which can be used for | i 
3 some might argue as anecessity of our co mialeaa erat record, i jecieuvens and grberruineaees ibe | 
¢ osition, but on the contrary the deaf ome hity years ago there was a assembly rooms are all specially well ' % i ‘ 
era body ate ee ceatal laescarncisas meeting beld for thev asst larceceren lighted as is needful where the eye is! ahed at vere ahve elcome: at 
gaining the tespect and approbation of week inthe Y. M. C. A. quarters, ‘the on'y medium for receiving con He NOSpiadle OMe, at Iaaher fo 
the community. Of some of our then located in Shaftsbury Hall, corn- munication and instruction, — While , society Bey Were x there oe 
community we may well be proud, In er of Queen and James strects. There the new. church is affiliated with the many Sates angi ati he Ale fe 
Capacity, character and success they | was only ahandful of deaf attending many happy oe gat noes or the 
hold their own in the world and are deat ae Heslormed ionhelped te,form 
ministers of all and to a large extent conducted severa 
cing part of the | Clubs and other rocieties, chief among 
i 


when difficulties arose; he was ready to 
give counseland: material. assistance; 
and those who wandered from the paths 


Not second to either Mr. Brigden 
or Mr. Nasmith) was Mr. Nurse in 
whole-hearted service to the deaf, and 


William Nurse 


develop the best character, that upheld | and 
the highest ideals, that inspired to the | it 
richest attainments, that put first things 
first by placing the chiefest emphasis 
on spiritual verities and the culture o 
the highest qualities of heart and life’ 
and soul.’” 


Not less than those of 'the~ other 
three benefactors of the deaf above re“ 
ferred to, have been the invaluable 
services rendered by © Mrs. J. Re 
Byrne (Miss Annie Fraser), She] 
came to Toronto to enter the civil ser- | 
vice, but instead went to Chicago and 
took a course in’ the Moody Bibl 
Training School with a view to fitting 


to Mr. Nurse,‘ and submissive to his 
orders. From ‘the  fitst, ‘he. devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to the interests 
of the deaf of the Province. In’ con- 
juction’ with Mr. Greene he founded 
the Ontario Association for the Deaf, | herself for foreign mission work. (Oe 
“held the position’ of ‘secretary contin- | her return to. Feronte she continued 
uously: by. “‘acclammation till’ the year hi 
before his demise, and at the conven- 
tions, his wise and moderate counsel 
gave him a dominating influence. At 
the time of his demise Dr. Coughlin 
paid him the following glowing tribute: 
‘He wished, as Superintendent of 
the Ontario School: for. the Deaf, ta 
express in the most emphatic words 
his great appreciation of the invaluable 
services of this faithful employee; of f 
his wholehearted devotion to his duties tania: ~ 
here, of the genuine and untir ig inter- 7 
est he had ‘always shown in’ the best 
weltare of the deaf... He was one of 
those persons, so rare, ‘and therefore 
so valued, who never thought of their 
tesponsibilites ‘and opportunities in 
terms of prescribed hours and assigned 
duties, but gave to'the pupils here:and.| 
to the deaf:everywhere all the deep 
devotion of alife-service, He wished 
to bear testimony, as all who know 
him do, to his sterling character, to is | 
Consistent Christian life, to his co: = | 
. Scientious efforts to follow in the foot- | 
Steps and exemplify the spirit of ahe:| 
Master whom he served. ‘There was 
no man in Ontario, whether deaf or we 
hearing, whether “superintendent. or Of all the members of the original 


AF. Brigden ~ 


Daniel Raymond Coleman, M. A. 


H . 1 Unlike Mr. Bridgen, whose deaf- b the 

In his address, quoted above, Mr. lesan this band of consecrated men S. P., at Loretta Ab! ness naturally brought into sym- instructor, who had done as much for ee staff of the Belleville Institution, the 
Slater expresses in forcible and i pathetic relation. with the deaf, Mr. ite highest welfare of the deaf as had | and devotion to her brother, Philip only survivor, “The last leaf on the 

Nasmith was as vigorous a specimen | 'h Nurse, no one who had exercised | Fraser, who Rev. Dr. Gunn said was. tree’’ is Mr. Coleman, whose life-like 
of complete manhood as one could so helpful and’ beneficent an influence | ‘‘one of the finest Christian gentlemen picture appears above. Mr. Coleman 
wish to see. It was about the year on the pupils and on the deaf through- Lever knew Miss Annie Fraser 're- was born - March (12th, 1840, in 
1884 when Mr. Nasmith was accid- out the Province, no one to whom the | solved to dedicate her life to. promote Washington City, D. C., ‘while his 
entally—providentially—first . brought deaf owed’ so great a debt of gratitude, | the welfare of the deaf She was a father’ was Acting Assistant Postmaster 
into contact with the Mr. Brigden and or whom they should more ‘highly | greatly valued assistant to Mr. Brig- General under. the administration of 
his Bible Class, “und at once his sym- onor. “His was an enduring influence | den and Mr. Nasmith in their minis-, President Harrison. “The hame town 
pathy and interest were aroused, and for it was an influence that helped to ‘trations, acted <as interpreter, clear was Concord, North Carolina, where 


Mrs. JR. Byme 


Superintendent and teachers of the a Brigden Scholarshi 
ef School, and a convincing proof of the Deaf School at Chee! 
t value of the education they received, tion of a deaf boy, 


affection of every deaf person in On- 


degree at H 
studied law until the Civil’ War broke 


out, when he entered it and served. 


throughout'in the 20th’ N.C. Regi- 

lent, to which he had previously be- 
longed. “After the close of the war, 
he returned home and took up’a free 
school, which he taught for two sea 
sons. He was then called to accept a 
Position as teacher in the Deaf and 


Dumb heron at Rileigh, N. C., 


where he remgined three years: At 
a ‘meeting of Superintenfents and 
teachers of Deaf and Dumb Instituc 
tions in the United States in Colum- 
bus Ohio,‘in 1860, the late Mr. J. Ww. 
Langmuir, Inspector of Prisons and 
Asylums in Ontario, was resent to 
Secure a superintendent foF the new 
school for the Deaf about to be opened 
in Belleville, Ont: “Theselection fell 
upon Dr. W. J. Palmer, Principal of 
the N.C. Institution: He'was re- 
quested by Mr. Langmuir ‘to bring 
with him two. experienced teachers, 
and Mr. Coleman and the late Mr. Ss. 
T. Greene were ‘selected. They. 
came to Belleville in Septem! 1870, 
and were at the Opening ceremonies of 
‘the school, and Mr. Coleman Temain- 
ed on the staff; of the time as 


ie taught the deaf for filty 
five years, fifty-two of which were in 
shus geliool and hevis stilla member of 
the Staff as Teacher Emeritus. He 
| was a popular, highly esteemed and 
, eflicient teacher, and did much to build 
up and to maintain the high standard of 
{the Institution. He was a very grace- 

ful and graphic sign-maker and had 
the ability to Preseng even difficult 
constructions and problems to his pu- 
pils with remarkable clarity. © Mr. 
j Coleman celebrated his 91st birthday 
jon March 12th last and is'still hale and 

hearty and takes bis gaily constitutional 
as has been his life-fong habit. 


High School Work Begun 
In 1926 two of the pupils passed the 
High School Entrance Examination, 
taking 91 and 84 percent respectively. 
‘Their papers were models of neatness 
and accuracy and weie highly com- 
mended by the Entrance Examination 
Board. In forwarding their. certifi- 
cates Mr. H. J. Clarke, B. A., the 
Secretary of the Bdard, commented as, 
follows on behalf ofthe Board: ‘‘We 
wish to compliment the boys on the 
excellence of their papers. It is our 
intention to preserve them. for future 
use, as patterns of what can be done.’’ 

Some time later Mr, Clarke showed 
| these boys*papers to‘one of the lead- 
[ing officials of the Department of Ed- 
Jucation in Toronto, who asked to be 
allowed to take them back with him to 
show to the Minister and other offici- 
als. The following vear, 1928, another 
boy passed the Examination, takiny 88 
percent, and his papers also received 
special commendation from the Board 
This boy, Mu-ray Brigham, returned 
tand took the first and second. year 
High School Course, and this session 
Vis attending the Belleville Collegiate 
| Institute, taking the third year course, 
and his teachers report that he is doing 
very satisfactory work and stands well 
up towards the head of the class 


A marked advance step in the work 
of the school was made in 1928, when 
for the first time regular High School 
work was taken up. In addition to 
the pupils: who passed the Entrance 
Examination the previous session, two 
former pupilsasked permission, which 
was granted, to return and take advan- 

tage of the course. The names’ of 
; the pupils of this class, to wkom due 

honor should be given for having seta 


Smith, H en McNish, Murray 
ham, ‘Albert Schwager, Robert 


son and Clarence McPeake. All but | Mott. 


the two first named returned the fol- 
lowing ‘session and completed the 
second year course very creditably, and 


* Murray Brigham, as noted elsewhere, 


is now attending the Belleville High 
School. 


etc. of the 


Officers, Teachers, 

In addition to those mentioned else- 
where in this report, the following are 
the‘fames of the teachers who have 
served three years or more since the 
Institution opened in 1870: Messrs 
J. P. Ashley, D. M. Beaton, Robert 
E. Bray, M. J. Madden, H. L. Ic- 
gram, ‘T. A. Pratt, Karl C. VanAllen, 
and A. Burrell; Misses M. M. 


Ostrom, Mary Bull, F. Maybee, A. 


Mathison, M. Curlette, E. Yarwood, 
Carrie H. Gibson, IdaM. Jack, N. 
Brown, F. Cross, A. Burke, Lora 
Hunter, M. Evoy, S. McArdle, M. 
Vaughan, I. B. Palen, P. Campbell, 
K. Scott, I. Aherne, B.A., W. Arm- 
strong, B. A. Curry, M. Hitchcox, 
G. Springer, M. Wheeler, I. 

Malcolm, B. Sunter, H. A. s 
Blakely, M. Coffey, A. inson, 
L. Churchill, K. Simmons, H. Mc- 
Tear, E. Vanderwater, M. Coulter, 
H. Hill, A. Coulter,-Armitage. 


Bursars 
Angus Christie, A. Livingstone, A. 
Matheson, Wm. Cochrane, J. W. 
Pearce, H. Wiggins, J. Scandre:t, C. 
B. McGuire. 
Matrons 
Mrs. M. A. Keegan, Mrs M. 
Speight, Miss J. C. Robinson, Mis 
I. Walker, Miss M. Ross, Miss E. 
A. Willoughby, Miss MacFarlane, 
Mrs. H. McClugeage. 
Physiciany 
W. Hope, M. D., J. B. Murphy, 
M. D., J. E. Eakins, M. D., T. G. 
Goldsmith, M. D., W. W. Boyce, 
M. D. 


‘Trained 

Misses S. A. Hale, 
Lytle, M. L. Stratton, 
M. Tindale, A. B. Morrison, C. 
Coombs, M. Allison. 

Clerks und Stenographers 

Misses L. Metcalfe, H. J. Aus- 
tin, A: G. Chisholm, B. McIntosh, 
L. McBride, K. Bawden. 

Instructors of Printing ) 

J- T. Burns. C. R- Ford, E. T. 

Payne, J. Spanner, L. Morrison. 
Master Carpenters 

H. Creber, M. Donoghue, F. 
Flynn, J. Dowrie, W. W. Parks, L. 
Harvey, J. Rutherford, T. W. O'- 
Hara. 

Shoeshop Justructors 

John Flowers,’ Wm. Nurse, Alex. 
Morrice. 

Instructors of Sewing, Dreasmak=- 
lng, ete, 

Misses T. McDougall, H. B. Bic- 
kerstoff, A. Gallagher, M. Dempsey, 
A. B. Scott, M. Cameron, M. Hitch- 
cox, Mrs. L. G. William, Miss K. B. 
Scott, Mrs. Glenn, 

Instructors of Houxehold Science 

Misses H. Gowsell, W. Downey, 
S. Cumming, C. J. Bradley, G. Gra- 
ham, A. P. Scott, A. B. Schofield, 
B. Sinnott, Mrs. H. McCluggage, 
K. B. Daly, B. A. 

eachers of Manual Training 

T.C. Forrester, Thos. Rodwell, 
H. L. Ingram, A. C. Stratton. For 
Many years the carpenter included this 
in his work. 

Master Bakers 
D. Cunningham, J. N. Boyd. 
Supervisors of Boys _ 

D. M. Sutherland, A. W. Mason, 
George Begg, Wm. Douglas, G. G. 
Keith, W. 5. Minns, W. Smith, A. 
J. Burrell, J. O” Gorman. 


ctors and fi 
are often asked the 
do the deaf do for 
surprised when the 
number and variety of a 
employments in which - deaf persons 
are successfully engaged. In fact there 
‘are few occupations -in which. they, 
have not entered, ~ Forty or fifty years 
ago two deaf men, ‘brothers—who 
were educated in and emigrated’ from 
England, opened a law officeri Tren: 
ton, Ont., and practiced with ee 
able success till, their death. ; Some 
forty or fifty deaf persons throughout 
the Dominion are SPI else te nost 
offices and are giving very satis factory = Ass 
service. Canada leads the world in Tegra ee a comparisch by 
the number of deaf so employed | pro- habeas eee 
Portionate to our population. Some Sr eaulaite tis Wth ing made, 
fifteen years ago, and forseveral years, ry pa ‘year’ after se ag: This Gn 
S ; : 5 . 
Heenan SS pea is\ the system of inspection of heating 
erators in the head G: N. W. offices schools,to their great advantage, Hy: 
in ‘Toronto, “and! wete ‘regarded: sep Clarke, B.A: Inspector of Schools in 
among the mote amicatsheres ‘Allbut = Belleville, Trenton and South’ Has- 
one got married, and because the deaf | _ Official Inspections Somers appointed Me 1908 and con- 
seemed to be addicted to this habit, no : LOO eaten ee pogeeteeraman 
more were taken on. The deaf do|_ Whenthe Institution wastransferred } couse been chosen. Me Clarke 
well in art work, and as engravers and | to-the Department of Education, the SORBET rel 
lithographers. A considerable num- piriater appointed a Public School : fi Pre esstona: eons pa sour, Ree: s 
ber are printers and shoemakers, and | Inspector every year t0\ inspect the | ESOC SON ee 
of course a good/many are ® farmers. | School, generally a week being devoted | Pbas¢ hide nee Saha 
reine is 3 lit of occupations fol-| to ‘the purpose. Fora long time a dit- ust. in his judgments, and his ihe 
lowed by the deaf in one of the States, | ferent inspector was selected every been or deciied neeee SNeSchont 
and while some of these are not at| year, the thought being that in this He se ai Tk d by ba? il a 
Present applicable to Ontario, itshows | way the work of School was being S aleara endo Unie ahi 
that the deaf can and Sompete | made more. widely, known and, public hentia Picased ‘to ‘see him enter 
successfully with the hea early | ingerest arqysed in, behalf of the igeaf. | their class rooms! 
severy kind of human acting ike cals Soon “after Dr. Coughlin became ! 
exceptions being in| occupations,” and | Superintendent, he recommended that |' Superintendents / 
professions in which hearing is ab- | one Inspector be continued from Yeari promi ing in 1870 till th 
solutely essential. Following-is the to year, as better results would thus . Lee eS 7O)tll the ena 
lattrolered tee rie gist hotnazod of the session of 1929-30, the Onta- 
tio School for the Deaf had only three 
= Superintendents, the present occupant 
assuming office in July, about five 
months before the sixtieth Anniversary, 
+ Oct.:20, 1930. Cuts of these fuur 
Superintendents appear herewith. 

Of Mr. Palmer’ we can find very 
litle informatioa.. He was Superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina Institu- 
tion ana was offered the similar posi- 
in the Belleville Institution at its open- 
ing in 1870, which he accepted, 

bringing with him Mr. D. R. Cole- 
| man M. A., an experienced: teacher 
jinthe North Carolina School, and 
Mr, S. T. Greene, B. A;,-just ‘grad- 
uated from Gallaudet College. 1n1879 
he resigned very unexpectedly, and 
more than this the reports do not tell 
us. 

Robert Mathison, M. A. 

He was born in Kingston in 1842, 
and was educated in Woodstock. For 
Many years he was engaged in the 
newspaper. business, being for atime 
editor of the Hamilton Times, then 
editor and publisher of the Brantford 
Expositor. In 1872 he was appointed 
Bursar of the London Asylum for the 
Insane and in 1879 he was appointed 
Superintendent of this school, then 
known as the Ontario Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and he occupied 
the pesition till 1906 when he resigned 
to assume the position of Supreme 
Treasurer of the Independent Order 
of Oddfellows, retiring from active 
work in 1920 and he died in 1924. 
| Mr. Mathison possessed outstanding 
"| executive and organizing ability and, 

; before coming to Belleville, was com- 


/ W. J. Palmer, Ph. D. 
NITE 
When anew man was appointed each 


‘ missioned by the Government to re- 
! oganize the affairs of several public 
| institutions where the business meth- 
ods ‘were not satisfactory. He was 


tion of the deaf held’ 
924, a very fine oil 


i 
weeks latér. The following paragraph 
from the address presented to him by 
che staff at the time of his retirement 
gives eloquent expression ‘to’ Mr. 
Mathison’s character ‘and achieve- 
ments: 

**We desire on this occasion to give 
emphatic expression to our estimation 
of the splendid work you have done in 
connection with the education of the 
deaf of this Province. We who have 
been so closely associated with you in 
this work are perhaps’ better qualified 
than any others to value, at its true 
worth, the rare tact, skill, patience and 
devotion with which ‘you sought to 
realize the high; ideals which you 
placed before you: and to appreciate 
the splendid success that has crowned 
you efforts. “And whatever honors 
and. success may, await you in ‘the 

your work in connection 
with this. Institution which, will. consti- 
tute your noblest and most: enduring 
monument, and for,which you willever 
be held in grateful remembrance.’” 


Charles Bernard Coughlin, M. D. 
was born in’ Asphodel Township, 
Peterborough County, on April Sth, 
1862. He attended the public school in 
Norwood! and the Peterborough Col- 
legiate Institute. He taught school for 
four or five years, then entered Trinity 
Medical College in Toronto, ‘graduat- 
ing as M.Din 1890. He then tooz 
post graduate courses in New York 
and Chicago, and in 1892 begzn the 
practice of medicine in Arthur, Wel- 
lington County. He took an ac ive 
part in’ municipal affairs and was reeve 
of Arthur for several years. On two 
accasions he was Conservative can- 
didate in East Wellington, the last time 
his opponent being. Hon. J.W. Gib- 
son, and, though defeated, he greatly 
ceduced the usual Liberal majority. In 
1902 he removed ‘to Peterborough, 
where he practiced with signal success. 


Robert Mathison, M. A. 


~ #1 B. Fetterly, M.A 


His high: standing in the medical pro~ 

fession Was recognized by hi¥ appoint’: 
ment tothe Provincial Board of Health, 

a position which he held for several 

years till he voluntarily resigned. In| 
1906 Dr. Coughlin. was appointed to 

the superintendency of The Ontario | 
School for the Deaf,- assuming office | 
on Nov. {5th, and retained this posi- 
tion until his death on Dec. 10th, 1928. 
His outstanding achivevements as Su- 
Perintendent are narrated in the body 
of this record. These may be summed 
up in the words spoken at the memorial | 
service by H. J. Clarke, B.A., who for 
twenty-one years had been Inspector 
of the School Dr. Coughlin came i 
to -an_Institution and he has left a 
School in the best sense of the word, 
and this School is a fitting memorial 
to the man who gave his very best in 
his efforts to remove as iar as possible 
the handicap ‘that the deaf are under 
in their lack of hearing.’’ The appre- | 
ciation of the Government and: Mir 

ster of Education of the services ren- 
dered by Dr. Coughlin was.tangibly 
and fittingly expressed by the beautiful 
memorial tablet placed in the rotunda 
of the School, bearing the following | 
inscription: “As a-tribute to the 
fidelity, efficiency and devotion to duty 
of Charles B. Coughlin, M.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Ontario School for the | 
Deaf, this tablet was placed here by the } 
Department of Education, Province of 
Ontario, by direction of Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson, Prime Minister and 
Minister of* Education, September 
1929." | 
| 


degree by Queen's Univ and 


-| heabecame Principal of that Institute, 


Schook?at Morrisburg, and taught in 
the'Fifaf'palic: schools for nearly three 
years, 1895 Mr. Fetterly attended 
the Ottawa ‘Normal and'was success- 
ful in’ qualifying for a Second Class 
Professional Certificate with honors, 
and also a First-Class Profession! Cer- 
tificate. From 1896 to 1900 Mr. 
Fetterly had gharge of the Continua- 
tion School at Avonmore, and from 
1900 to 1904 was Principal of the 
Public aud Continuation School at 
Winchester. In April of 1904, by ex- 
tra mural work, he was granteda.B. A. 


two years laterthe M. A. degree, with 
first-class honors in Chemistry and 
Physics, being the medalist in the latter 
subject. He was also qualified asa 
Specialist in Science and received a 
sertificate_as Public School Inspector. 
In the fall of 1904 Mr. Fetterly was 
appointed Science Master of the Corn- 
wall Collegiate. Institute, and in 1911 


a position he held’ with honor to him- 
self and profit to his students until June 
1918, when he was appointed to fill 
the position ofe Inspector off Public 
Schoals in Dundas Co. During his 
tern of office a decided improvement 
was noticeable, not only in the stznd- 
ing and efficiency: of the teaching staff, 
but in}the way of much needed im- 
provements to school premises, better 

itary Conditions and in fact in every | 
way in which she Public Schools of | 
the country may be improved. 

Mr. Fetterly assumed the Tespon- | 
sibility of office at the O. S. D. last 
July,/and with characteristic energy | 
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ing, and instruction at least equal to 
that of hearing children, which is now 
the’ out-standing “requirement of the 
School. “Etsewhere.in more detail are 
described some of the changes and im- 
Provements that Mr. Fetterly has made 
or hopes to bring about in the near ; 
fature. 


2 


The Ministers of Education 
E From the time it ‘was opened in 1870 
ss: the iaseenon was under the 
Jurisdiction of nearly every department 
of the Government except sie} right 
one, the last ten or fifteen yearg under 
the Provincial Secretary, being classed 
with prisons and asylums and eleemosy- 
nary institution. In 1906 it was trans- 
ferred to the Departmentof Education, 
the Minister in charge at that’ time 


W. Ferguson and 
Hon. G. 'S. Henry, all of whom have 
shown a warm personal interest in the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, and all 
of whose careers and public services 
are so well known that any biographi- 
cal sketch, apart from their services to 
this School, would be a work of super- 
€rogation, to use a churchly term 
To Dr. Pyne especially the deaf of 
the Pravince owe a debt of sincerest 
and warmest gratitude for it was under 
his administration and: became of his 
enerous interest in their welfare that 
the replacement of our school plant 
was decided upon, and although he re- 
tired before. all of the plans were 
carried into effect, yet the fine new 
dormitories were erected during hia 
i The account, of the formal 
of these, and a portion of Dr. 


Pyne’s remarks on that occasion are « 


recorded elsewhere in this edition. 


The Hon. and Rev. H. J. Cody, 
D. D., L. L. D., succeeded Dr. 
Pyne as Minister of Education. and 
though he occupied that office for off 
ly a year, he made hi: luence felt to 
a remarkable degree in the educational 
work of the Province, and surely no 
other class or institution has a better 
reason to hold his name in grateful 
remembrance than the deaf of the 
Province and the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. It had been the avowed 
purpose of the Government to provide 
the absolute need for more class-room 
accommodation by reorganizing the 
old main building, and it was due so” 
Dr. Cody, acting of course in accord 
with Dr. Coughlin’s vigorous re 
Presentations, that this plan was aban- 
doned and the decision made to raze 
the old structure and erect a new one— 
adecision that was loyally carried into 
effect by Dr. Cody's successor. = 

On Jan, 1th, 1919, Dr. Cody fa- 
vored our School with a visit which is 
temembered with great pleasure by all 
of our staff who were then present, 
and ever since then he has retained his 
warm, sympathetic interest in our. 
School. How.our pupils and our work 
appealed to him. is indicated in the 
remarks he addressed to the pupils and 
staff on that occasion, a part of which 
We reproduce from the report contain- 
edin The Canadia 

“Dr. Cody was very glad, indeed, to 
see how well school was organ- 
ized, and what excellent work was 
being accomplished. He was amazed at 
the knowledge displayed by the high- 


H. B. Fetterly, M. A. was born in | and thoroughness he has sought by | est class, by their ability to solve 


Scormont County, and attended the | 
tural school of his section until 1885, 
when atthe age eleven years, he passed 
the High School Entrance Examina- 
tions, and three years later he entered 


the Cornwall High School, and se- 
cured, in 1889, a third class certificate. 
In 1890 he was granted a second class 
certificate and in 1891, a first class cer- 


-Itificate. “He aghen attended Model 


every. available means to acquaint him- 
self 4s fully as possible with all the! 
problems involved in the education of | 
the (deaf. While® appreciating the 
excellent work of the past’ and the 

progress and improvements made in 

recentyears, he readily discerned what 

the next forward step should be, and 
has resolutely set himself to secure for 
the deaf a standard of industrial train- 


ficult problems, by their wide’ ani 

accurate knowledge of history and.lit- 
erature. This showed how thorough 
must be the work in all the grades to 
produce so creditable and satisfactory 
a final result, and it demonstrated that, 
under competent. instruction: and by 


right methods, the deaf were able to - 


‘acquire an education in all respects 
fully equal to that of hearing children. 


overcome: their. disability: and be en. 
to earn for themselves a good: 


livelihood. 


B. A.; LL. Diwho succeeded Hon. 
G. Howard Ferguson as Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Education, when 
the latter was appointed High -Com- 
missioner for Canada in London, is a 
notable example of the success which 
am educated farmer, with business ex. 
perience, can make of his life. He 
was born in 1871 in the Township of 
King, York County; was educated in 


eq! 
or any. other way an opportunity to; 


The Hon. George Stewart Henry | 


j death in 1894. From that time Mr. 


o thetindustries taught 
ny anda’ shop was 
ise. In 1892, 
it8e'S earnest 
ided'to ‘publish a 
rowed purpose of 
hata number of 
ay learn type-setting; 
furnish interesting matter 
for-and, encourage ababitof reading by 
ur. pupils, and deaf-mute subscribers; 
third—to be a medium of communica. 
tion between the Schoo! and Parents 
and friends of the pupils.?” Mr. Maths 
ison was the nominal editor, but the act- 
ual editor was Mr, JB: Ashley until his 


Geo. F, Stewart has had’ full charge 
and responsibility, and is’ still going 


the public schuols; graduated B: A. in 
“the! University of Toronto; and’ was 
trained’ at the Ontario Agricultural 
Gouete Gece: for Peaciol acaine: 
In addition to the ordinary class-room | that every. class in the community, e- .7© vecame, in due course, Warden of 
education, ‘he. was very much pleased | ven the deaf and blind, should be gros, York comand ap aN 
to see that they were also getting prac- | vided with the best possible education-. 1" municipal affairs.” He was an early 


Hon. G. Howard Ferguson K.C., B.A. 


tical instruction in the various shops, | al facilities. weoeete of the Good Na Sa | 
and in all kinds of housekeeping work. ae aad was Sa yy president 6 
It was all very wonderful to him—it 1¢ Ontario Good Roads Assoc 


seemed almost a miracle that they | In the fall of 1919 Hon, RH. 
were able to make such. splendid suc- | Grant became Minister of Ediéation, 


elected to the Legislature in 1913 and 


could see that the difficulties they had | until the defeat of the Drury Govern- was re-elected at five successive gener: 


ta ace were mang, so their work was | eee it (2s and like alls otk one 
all the more worthy of credit and com- | 


j tional work. The deaf have reason Hearst Ministry and when the Fergu- 
That evening Dr. Cody was the ,t0 remember Mr. Grant with senti- 


i Works and Highways. In equipping | * 
vantage of the opportunity to pay an ' Building was erected, though the plans oF 

eloquent tribute to Dr. Cody, for what had’ been prepared and approved by — 
he had done for the Ontario School his predecessor, Dr. Codv. 
for thexDeaf. 


In 1923 Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
became Premier and Minister of Edu: 
cation, continuing in thesc positions 
juntil last fall, when he accepted the 
pesition of Cana High Commis- 
"sioner in Great Britain, where there is 
no doubt that his magnetic Personality, 
his outstanding abili-y, nis Sane judge- 
} ment and his'courteous demeanor will 
| win tor him the same degtee of esteem 
and confidence that were accorded to 
him by the people of Ontario 

On Nov. 27th, 1925, Mr. Ferguson 
honored our School with a brief visit, 
and witnessed the wark that was being 
carried on in some of the class rooms 
and shops. Afterwards he addressed 
| ithe pupils ana staff in the Assembly 

| Hall, and we reproduce a portion vf. 
remarks as reported in The Canadian: 

“*Mr. Ferguson said that he was deep- 
ly interested in all the educational work 
ot the Province, and in pursuance of 
his duties as Minister of Education, he - 
had visited a great many of the educa- 
tional institutions, and he could nay 
most sincerely that he had never been 
so deeply impressed with the work he 
had seen in any other school ashe was 
with the work that was being carried 
ability for school Purposes, is not sur- | on here along such splendidly construc- 
passed, perhaps not equalled by any | tive lines: He had heard a great deal of. 
other school for the deaf on the con- the School and the excellent work being 
tinent. It stands and ever will stand | done by Dr. Coughlin and his efficient 
2s a monument to his determination | staff, and he now knew from personal 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D. 


“Heit was who, as the then Minis- 
tet of Education, had approved the 
plans and made possible the erection 
of the splendid new Main Building, 
which in chasteness of design, in com- 
Pleteness uf appointments and in suit- 


These two latter were deaf boys, the 


Strong, as witress the present volumi- 
nousedition. Mr. John‘T:. Burns was 
the printing foreman and instructor 
until June,1912. ‘Then Mr.Chas. R. 
Ford had charge of the office till 191 8, 
followed by-Mr. E. Payne, till 1920. 


whole. of whose instruction in printing, 


press-work ‘etc, was acquired at the 


Institution, and both of them did their. 


work in Avery efficient ‘and satisfact- 
cand; later, President of ‘the ‘Canadian ory fanier. Mr. John Spanner had 
r A Good'‘Roads Association. He was | charge from 1921 to 1927; when he 
cess of their. studies and work. He | ‘illing that position ably and acceyitably resigned and ‘was succeeded by the 
= present Instructor, Mr.’ L. Morrison. 

al elections, a tribute tothe respect and ‘The ori 
ts it confidence of his fellow-citizens. He The Canadian Mute, but when the 
dation.” warm interest in our School and edica- was Minister of Agriculture in the | name of the Institution was changed to 
enero The School for the Deaf, the “Mute” 
I t nti- son Ministry was formed in 1923, he | was dropped and ‘since then the paper 
Guest-of-Honour at a banquet held in. ments of gratitude, for it was during was appointed’ Minister of Public | has been well'and favorably known as 

Belleville, and Dr. Coughlin took ad- ‘his regime that our splendid Main 


inal'name of ‘the paper was, 


“The Canadian’ 


‘Thomas C. Forrester, F. E. 1.8, 


‘ed to accept the Superinten- 


Of the Rochester School, which | 


u 1 
several-years a most’ efficient matron | 


of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
who, in Mr. Forrester’s own words, 
“has proved a loyal wife, and because 
ot her knowledge of, sympathy with, 
and belief in the deaf, has stimulated 
4. me to achieve better and greater things 
for the: Some years ago he re- 
ceived the. degree of Fellow of the 


Our Contributions to Other 
Schools 


The Ontario School for the Deaf 
might almost be regarded asa’ training 
school for superintendents, five of the 
former teachers of this School having 
occupied this honorable position. ‘They 
are Mr. Watson, fora time Super- 
intendent of the Oregon School and 
afterwards of the Boise School in Ida- 
ho, ‘The other four are Mr. D. W. 
McDermid, Mr. Thomas C. Forres- 
ter, Mr. Thos. S ~~ McAlonev ‘and 
Mr. Thomas Rodwell, “whose por- 
traits appear onthis page. We regret 
we have none.of Mr. Watson. Miss 
M. Coffey,-ateacher trained in the 
School, is Assistant-Principal of this 
West Virginia'School. 


Dr. D. WeMcDermid was appoin- 
ted to a position’on the teaching’ staff 
of the Belleville Institution in’ 1877, 
where he taught with outstanding suc- 
cess for five years. He was then call- 
ed to the lowa State Institure for the 
Deaf and’ Dumb, where he served 
with distinction’ for eight years. In 
1890 he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Manitoba School for the Deaf; 
which ‘position’ he occupied. until his + 
death in 1909) He was succeeded by his 
son, Dro HJ McDermid, who met 
an untimely ‘death by drowning | in 
1920. | In 1882°Dr. D. W. McDer- 
mid married Miss Mary E. Lorenzeo, 
who also at that time was a valued and 
very efficient teacher in the Belleville 


| preach from Sunday to Sunday.’’ 


Sane | Educational Tnstitute of Scotland. The 
Institution and perhaps the most grace- | cteemin which he isshown, by the | 
{ul ‘sien-maker in America, and who.| importang positions he hee held. to 
is still living in Winnipeg. many years in the Convention. and 

Dr. McDermid was recognized as ‘Assocation of the Instructors "of the 
One of the most successful teachers | Tzaf 
and foremoet administrators on es 
continent and. was one of the best <3 

- ‘t-|__. Mr. Thomas Rodwell, a native of 
Sr aera ee eee Otay ortthiec aiEnalahis eamaune ine 
(Ralph Connor), af whase ‘chorcit| Work at the age of fifteen, when Dr. 
Dr. McDermid waea mber, paid | Addison offered him a position as a 
ind this fine cabures Tae erie | pupil teacher in the [Glasgow Schocl 
bi this five, abet vu acrctiner for the Deaf, Mr. T. C.. Forrester 
of any man in this church or‘in the : EME Shae 
community: who was as. thoroughly, holding a similar position at the same 
admired'>for his stalwart. Christiane 


* 


time. 3 Affeg. seven years in Glasgow 


#1" | he accemed position in an oral school 
character as was Dr. McDermid. yi 
He had a manly disposition, his life | 3 ‘Poncaster,’ where he remained 


4 A three sears. In 1906 he was: offered 
res boca aaaty and Be was the incer~|a position at the Belleville School, 
aoe rape eeeegeayo '©.| where he'spenttwo'and a chall year 
teaching, an oral class and. manual 
training.. He was a very efficient 
instructor and popular with the pupils 
and staff, and especially popular with 
Miss Mary Dempsey,-the assistant 
matron, whom he married in 1910. 
His resignation in 1909 to accept a 
position‘in che Faribault, Minnesota, 
School was greatly regretted. In 1915 
he was appointed Superintendent of 
the school at Regina,Sask. which was 
opened on Jan. Ist of that year, but | 
which was discontinued in 1916, the | 


Thomas S. McAloney, M. A. is 
a native of County Antrim, freland, 
and when but fifteen years of age he 
became a teacher in the Belfast School 
for the Deaf and Blind, where he re- 
mained for seven years. Then by 
special. invitation of Dr. Gallaudet, 
who offered him a scholarship, he took 
a year’s course in the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College.. In Jan- 
uary, 1893, he accepted a position on 
the staff of the Belleville Institution, 
but resigned at the end of the session. 
The following year he joined the staff 
‘of the Alabama School where he re- 
mained for several years. In 1900 he 
‘was: appointed Superintendent of the 
Montana School where he served for 
over six years then was persuaded to 
‘accept the position of Superintendent | ' 
of the School for the Blind in Pitts- | 
‘burg, where he continued for sixteen 

years. In 1927 after repeated offers, 

he returned to his first love and became 

the Superintendent of the School for 

the Deaf at Colorado Springs. which 

Position he still adorns In 1927 Gal- 
Taudet College gonferred ujon him 

the degree of MA. and few weeks 

Hater Colorado College bestowed on 


ity in educational, social and relig- 
jous’ circles, and is recognized as one 
‘of the most efficient and successful 
‘and’ progressive educators of the deaf 
in America. 


re Edinburgh, was a teacher 
in the Glasgow School and afterwards 


‘Thomas Rodwell 


pupils returning to the Manitoby. 
School He then. enlisted in the 
Canadian Field Artillery, Serving at the 
front in the field, and later ar Divison 
al Headquarters until the end ‘of, the 
war, but did not g: dicharge until 
May, 1919. As evidence of the ¢s- 
teem in which he was Tegarded, and 
of appreciation of his past'services, he 
was asked to return to the Faribault 
School, where he remained until in 
1923, he was induced by the Manitoba 
Government to accept the superinten- 
dency of the School at Winnipeg. 
Mr. Rodwell is regarded as one of the 
most efficient instructors of the deaf 
and school administrators in America, 
and is greatly esteemed by all. 


Our University Graduates 

Two former,pupils of this Schbol, 
‘Mr. Shilton and Mr. McBrien, after 
graduation took the full course in hear= 
| ing high schools, then after matricular- 
ing entered the university and’ in- due 
course secured their acgrees, 


John Tyler Shilton. B.A. 

“I do not think there isanother one 
of the deaf in Ontario--aye in Cunada.- 
who is doing more than. Mr. Shilton 
to bring the deaf before the public, and 
honor to his friends, to his Alma 
Mater and to the Ontario Deaf-Mute 
Association ’* “These words, spoken 
by Mr. G. W. Reeves,then President, 
atthe 1908 Convention of that As. 
sociation, is, we are sure; the“unan-~ 
imous sentiment of the ‘deaf of the 

rovince and of all of Mr. Shiltan’s 
friends, 

John graduated from this School in 


Sewing Room 
re ce Sees eT 


erecta chuich, the other matter was | i 


1900 and planned to attend Gallaudet 
College with Mr. Jaffray, but an ‘ac— 


cident—one might almost Say fortunate 


accident—confined him to the house - 


for two years, so he was unable to do 
so. The following year he at-ended 
the Drayton public School, and then 
was able, with his father’s aid in Latin, 
toventer the third'form in the Fergus 
High School Then’ next year he 
matriculated and after Spending a year 
i i Office, he entered Victoria 

rsity in 1905. In 1907 he was 
Presented with a scholarship as atoken 
of appreciation uf his Success in over- 
Coming the difficulties arising from his 
deafness. In 1909 he @raduated, tak 
ing the degree of B. A. 


Since his graduation Mr. Shilton 


and admiration. 
bassador-at-large of 
Tepresenting i 


@ soit of am- 
‘the Association, 
eatherings in all parts 
of the Continent, his educational 
tainments, fine intellectual gifts, 
nate Courtesy and attractive persona- 
lity making him_ persona @rata at any 
gathering, whether hearing or deaf. 

To him more than to any other one 
Person & due 
splendidchurch and community hall for 
the deaf in Toronto which is described 
elsewhere. He was chairman of the 
building committee and the Main driv- 
ing force behind the enterprise, and br 
his enthusiasm and Persistent advocacy 
and eloquent appeals, and backed as he 
was by a splendid band of- workers as 
undismayed as himself by almost insup- 
erable difficulties, 


Were attained. 

Mr Shilton has one More great pro- 
ject in the interest of the deaf that he is 
earnestly advocati 
Home for Aged an, 

-first mooted. this 
Years ago, but whe: 


t » the realization of Aj 
their hopes and crown of their efforts j 


temporarily 
has again taken it up, 


Suspended, but Mr. Shilton 
and has already 
raised or secured promises for a con- 


siderable sum’ of money for this pur- 


Pose; but of courte 


business depression, 
employment situation. 


suitable. Home 
looked for with 
the not distant future. 


Elwood McBrien, B.A., Sc. 


|! About the year 1910 the: 
our School a boy fro 


further delay’ has 
resulted from the present financial’ and 
and’ serious un- 
But~ as {Mr 
Shilton always carries into Successful 
operation whatever he undertakes, a 
for the Aged may be 
reasonable assurance in 


the common schools, 
ilar in character and 
that obtained by hea 
other public school: 
and in the lower g; 
schools for such as 
ing. up this advance 
todo so, 

is more than 

nine months o 


mative years, 
It is therefore 
only to educa 
acceptation of 
Provide the tr: 
|}moral and religio 

“ t 

children get, 1 


Came to 
eterboro 


Physteal Development * 
The mental, ‘and to a considerable 
degree, the moral and spi 
opment of a child, 
its physical conditio; 
Mind in a sound body,” is an ideal 
+} that should be sought after by every 
Possible means. Hence the health of 
E carefully looked after 
Possible 
'y Vigor and; 
Except in in- H 
ach pupil is requ 
ion of the day in the | 
nCouraged to be our 
of doors. as much as Possible during 


re 
i 


i 


School Entranc. 
ing near the to; 


eq he had been 
; Tecord shows th: 
117th in a class 


the erection of the f 


honors, 
Pal’s go! 
student in his class. 

ed Toronto: Universit 
€xaminations during t 
did not have a single f; 
25 he 
duated 


where will be fou 
interesting article by Mr. 
written at the request of T! 
dian}-in.which he gives a 
his school 


ith the degree of Bachelor cf 
Science, taking honor Stand- 
ind a very | 
McBrien, | | 
he Cra] 
sketch of 

caieer, including some 


[ spare hours. Sports are directed and 
; leneteepen ine 


| classes: is: identical 


elsewhere wi 
of the athletic and 
activities of the 

There 


encouraging reflections on the ability 


| tional acquirements. 


y , of the deaf to attain to similar educa- 


id ‘papers. Ex. 
has proved that 


@ radically in‘) 
approaches in each class more 
and more toward; and in the highest 
with the public 
A’considerable iwin:- 
Pupils have passed j!¢ 
ntrance, Exaniinations, 
or the!luét three! jears we hate been 
carrying on Lower School wok, a 
few are or havebeen attending regular 
high schools, and two have graduated 
from universities, 


scheol course. 
er of: our 
HighSchool 


Vocationat ‘Training: 

The schools forthe deaf Were the 
pioneers in industrial | tra Rg, which 
has been a prominent feature of their 
work almost from: the beginning. At 
this school shvemaking, carpenterir 
tailoring and dr, makitig were carried 
on almost from the time the Institution 
Was opened, and printing and baking 
were afterwards added. Under condi 
tions existing forty or fifty years ago, 
the instruction imparted was in-many 
Cases sufficient to enable pupils who 
completed the course ‘to get -good 
Positions, and in some intances to suc- 
cessfully conduct a business of their 
own. Yet very explicitly the public 

d that we did not profess 
ly qualified werkmen. 
be done in the ray 
spend in th . 
school’can justly prid 


A Manual Training Class 


ns per- 


Pupils 
Tespecti 
HS every Sunday mor 


ning, a 
‘mM. 


and’ at 
rules o! 


se 


on the very creditable work it has al- facility that the hea 


ways done in department with the necessity for more a 
inadequate facilities we possess. al training is almose m 
The trades at Present taught here} attention of educators of the deaf 
are printing, ‘carpentry, shoemaking, | throughout the Continent, and'a num- 
household Science, dressmaking, fan-| ber of the American states have recent- 
cy work, manual training; Sewing, ly erected, while othe 
But while they 


onopolizing’ the 


Methods of Teac! 


hing 


tequired to attend 
ive -denomin- 


Ith Permitting. 


—S——— 
been and pe aps always will be the 
_ chief method of communi 
the: deaf. will tise aniong 
and. a Very beautiful “an 
Mode it is. 
use of signs in the 
the. fact that, -while® signs'm 
sionally be helpful in' getting o 
idea to class, they are’a hindra 
ithe “acquisition Of ‘correct 
which is the ‘most dificult and the es. 
Sential acquirement of the de: 5 
Moreovertht deaf do Not,can not, live 
asa class apa In the business world, 
in‘their daily Avocations, in their social 
relationships, they Constantly come into 


except 


ind all 


Contact with hearing people, and the ° 


only Satisfactory 
munication is by 
ing. “Very few, 
People can use or 
finger-spelling, an 
the time and trou! 
writing. Butifia 
and lip read 
chances of secu; 
much greater, 
cies like 

clamorous 


means of interconi- 
Speech and lip-read- 
almost ng hearing 
understand Signs or. 
id not many will take 
ble to converse’ by 
deaf person can speak 
ven fairly well, his 
ring_employment are 
especially in emergen- 
l¢ Present when a score of 


r claimants are ‘after every 
available job, 


other. 
f the 


; i . wh As intimated elsewhere, from the Inthe cla 0 vl i 

it Were the pioneers in | ing or Projecting the ty beginging of the education of the always been forkidten rane 
vocational’ work, the schools’ for the | and modern vocationa deaf in’ Europe, there has been a rad- unlawfully used, instruction was for- 
deaf have for along period been practi. | for the deaf. TI ical difference of ppinion as to the best merly imparted and Tecitations carried 
cally narking time while other schools have always glori method of instuciion De."Epee on almost entirely by writing. This 
have advanced! with rapid’ strides, ‘and educational. syst. and the French school of thought ad- is a slow, laborious Process, and one 
ie nos with, ery few exceptions, vaya resi (2 Si8ns as an important, prac chicher a why speech and lip:read- 
‘agging far in’ the’ rear, as certai is 7 a8 always in tical essential means of im; arting ii ii i increa- 
is the case with the Ontario’ Sci mt the past, see to it thar every child in fastraetiony while’ in e Bvere singly used gee ever and increa 
for the Deaf. “Modern industrial | the i 


Province, and especially those 
ons and requirements have been | handicapped by physical defects, shall 
revolutionized’ during the’ last two or| be provided with educational advan- 
three decades, the pressure of competi. tages equal to the best that children 
tion has become very keen, and unless | elsewhere possess, 

aman has fon itarcueh irainie, u * Moral Teatning : 
some specialized kind of in lustry, an ran oe a 
isan expert and competentanieogs he}, The moral and religious training of 


con 


and ‘Germany the oral 


1 method 


chamnott Rebelesly handicapped in bie] {ME Pu Gere nes: 
chance of “securing” a good position campus, in the residences, at all times 
and earning @ competent liv ood and places tthe’ pieilgere taughe to be 
oT, hese facts and considerations -!9-! honest and truthful and clean in word 
dicate the present imperative require- and deed; to he respectful and obe- 
ment of our School, and what the Next | dient to those i 


Rreat step in advance must be. 
academic wo: 


that of the ot 
and the result 
vorably with 


se in authority over them; 
to be fairand manly or womanly to- 
wards their fellow-pupils, and to be 
Courteous to all. 


Religious I 


The regulatio: 
instruction of the 
Ali of 


Our 
rk is, we think, equal to 
her leading deaf schools, 
Its achieved compare fa- 
that of the hearing schools 
in nearly every Tespect, perhaps are 
Superior in some. But the establish- 
ment of excellent vocational schools in 
various centres throughout the Province 
las made it absolutely essential that 
similar equipment and training must be 
Provided for the deaf if they are going 
to have any chance at all of competing 
successfully with hearing pupils trained 
in these vocational schools, 

Mr. Fetterly was Quick to recognize 
this condition and need, and is strongly 
“rging upon the Minister of Education 
the erection and equipment of an up- 
to-date industrial Plant, and, as always 
in the Hast, We are sure that the Gov- 
emment of Ontario will respond to his 
2ppeal and find ways ‘and Means to 
Provide for the deaf every educational 


f 


and are taught by 
ers of the staff. 

The Church of England, United 
Church, Presbyterian and Baptist pu- 
oils are under the Pastoral charge of 
clergymen of these denominations, 
who the School and give.religious 
instruction to the pupils of’ their res- 
pective churches at such times, our- 
side of school hours, as may be ar- 
ranged for. All religious instruction 
given in the Sunday School classes and 
Chapel exercises is strictly non-sectari- 
an, doctrinal ‘instruction being under 


used, of course 
methods by writi 
hearing schools: 
vained his insigl 
France, naturally, 
was transplanted t 
was in vo} 
Dr. Bell 
according to the viewpoint, 
cating and securin 
oralism, and tronf that day the ‘con- 
troversy a to metho: 
stant and keen, 
the speech and Ji 
Gained the asc 
used to a greate! 


supplemented in al 
ing, as is done even ii 


Gradually, however, 
iP-reading system has 
‘endeney and is now 
ror less extent in all 
schools, is the prevailing method in a 
majority, and is used exclusively in 
quite a number’ of the state schools 
and in practically all of the day schools 
United’ States” and Canada, of 
which there aie some 118, - 
OF a total attendance of 19,426 
pupils last year in the schools in United 
States and Canada, 14,612 Were taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method, 
while this ‘is the Prevailing system 
throughout Europe, even in France. 
In Ontario there bas been a similar 
divergence of opinon. Mr. McGann, 
| as stated elsewhere, absolutely’ pro- 
hibited the use of Signs in the class- 
room, as did Mr. Mathison, Dr. Codgh- 
lin and Mr. Fetterly: This has not 


i 
{ 


Great Britain 


As Dr. Gallaudet 
he and inspiration in 
the French system 
10 United States. and 
gue for several decades. To 
belongs the ‘credit, or blame, 
of advo- 
the introduction of 


ds has been con- 


jvble, but very di 


singly used is 
facile and spe 


that this'is a much moré 


was ‘edy method of instruc 


Ml ition. 


In a well trained oral class the 
in | casual 


visitor is amazed, almost increil. 
ulous, when he sees the teacher speak- 
to the pupils and the pupils Tesponding 
almost, olten quite, as freely'and intel- 
ligibly as in a class of hearing chiléren, 
and in this way much more rapid pro- 
Bress can be made. “ 

Tn the Ontario School for the Deaf 
the oral system is na 


w the prevailing 
method, as is the casein Nearly all 


schools, and even. its opponents must 
admit that wonderful advances have 
beer, made in the education of the deaf 
in the last twenty-five years, for which 
some credit must surely he given to 
the oral system. Allthe leading schools 
are carrying on high school work, _ 
and scores of deaf graduates have ar- 
tended’ or are attending various uni- 
versities, where they are competing 
successfully with~ hearing students, 
Which would be, perhaps not impos- 
ifficult if they were 
unable to speak and lip-read, 

The real Controversy is between 
Pure oralism and the combined meth- 
od, which latter refers rather to schools 
than to modes of instruction. ‘The 
American Annals of the Deaf, the 
official organ of the Convention 


been, is not now, due to any anta- 
Print Shop i 


Gonlsm to signs, which always. has | sp. 


of 

American Instructors of the Deaf, thus 
defines the 6 

The Combined System. —Speech and 


eech-reading are regarded as very 


ication that 
themselves, 
i id expressive 
is. The’ Main objection to the 
§§ room lies in” 
if ay OCCa- 
Weran 
ince to 
English, : 


garded as still more important. 


velopment and the acquisition 


dividual case. 


of ‘success seems likely :o justify, the 
labor expended, andin some of the 
classrocms of most of the Combined. 
System schools the Oral or the Au- 
ricular method is strictly followed. 


- important. but mental development | deaf have been and are conferring u 
and the acquisit’on of language ae res- 
is 
believed tnat in some cases mental de- | greater works’* whichthe Master, ere 
of | He departed this world, said’ tl 

language can be best promoted by the | followers would do in Ni 
Manual or the Manual Alphabet meth-} 
od, and, so far as circumstances per- | Silentl 
mit, such method is chosen for each | growing child, its foundations a 
pupil as scems best adapted for his in- 
Speech and speech- 
reading are taught where the mgasure 


thousai 
lence, 


ds of “The Children’ 
which surely’is one of 


Nani 
“Specch is hke a beautiful bu 
y, with never a whisper from 


But the souid of his mother-vor 


has heard’ a hundred times he gocn 
tries to produce “The delighted mc- 
ther erects a scaffolding of signs and 
gestures to help the efforis of the 
child. Slowly ‘but’ gracefully rises a 
building, pillar and capital, tracery and 


there cam 
S}only one t 


Os 


the 


is 
Tinging in his ears and the words he 


his keen glances’ from head ‘to. foot, 
tegarded it before, behind, and studied |. 


its profiles from various’ points. ‘The 
venerable ‘Donatello’ saw him, and 
awaited his long and absorbed examin- 
ation’ with the flattered pride of an art- 
ist and the affectionate indulgence of a 
father. At length Michael Angelo, for 
that was.the student's name, ‘stopped 
once more beforeit, drew a long 
breath, and broke the profound silen- 
ce: “It wantonly one thing,” mut- 
tered the gifted boy: Years passed on; 
Donatello knew the mighty: genius of 
Mich-el Angelo. The young artist had 
gone to Rome, ‘and the old man Jay on 

is dying bed in Florence. / ‘But onc 

ing;" araidst the murmur of applause 
which fell ‘on his- ear from: all: sides 
rothe whisper, + ‘Ir. wants 
ing.” What can ir be?** 


| Michael Angelo was sent for. 


The Oral Methed.—Speech and 
speech-reading together with writing, 
are mads the chief means of instruc- 
tion, and facility in speech-reading, as 
well as mental development and writ- 
ten language, ts aimed at. There isa 
difference in different schools in the 
extent to which the use of natural 
signs is allowed in the early part of the 
course, dnd also in the prominence 
given to writing as an auxiliary to 
speech and speech-reading in the 
course of instruction; but they are 
differences only in degree, and theend 
aimed at is the same in all. In most 
of the Oral schools, and with some of 
the pupils in some of the Combined- 
System schvols, the manual alphabet 
anil sigilanguage: are never used 
by ary employee of the school. 

From this it will be seen that the 
issue relly is in regard to the propor- 
tion of pupils that can be best taught 
orally. The a1/21tes of the’com- 
bined system claim that not more than 
twenty-five to thirty-five percent. of 
the pupils can ever learn to speak and 
lip-read to advantage, while the oralists 
i that nearly all can be so taught. 

From a pamphlet entitled “The 


Love, Aurist at the Glasgow School 
for the Deaf, we quote the following 


the inestimable gift the schools for the 


eloquent eulogy of the gift of speech— | made for him, and at least in the'case 


moulding being added, tilla spire ap- 
Pears at the top which points to Hea- 
ven. So it is in this building up of 
human speech. The rough, uncouth 
syllables’ are kewn into more beauti- 
ful form by the tender mother, every. 
encouragement is yiven to the efforts 
of the child till words become sen=. 
tences. Broken (and but half under- 
Stood at first, words have to be sup- 
plemented by signs and assisted’ by 
gestures, and so valuable are such signs 
and gestures, that throughout adult life 
most speech which is worth listening 


adomed with them. But in the hear- 
ing child they are no permanent. part 
of the structure. Like the scaffolding! 
they are soon done away with, ‘and 


on syllable, sentence on word. pr 
miss on sentence, and conclusion 
Premiss, till a structure arises eh 
‘one of the few possessions man 
not share with the lower creation, 
which is the Jadder by which his 
thought is led to God. Bee: 

< “Inthe deaf child the process of 
speech building is more laborious’; 


Study of the Deaf Child’? by Dr. Kerr | the result is never so beautiful. But 
is nevertheless the unquestionable fight | | 


of the deaf child to have the effort 


of the semi-deaf and semi-mute the 


to or which the speaker wishes td be |» 
madre 'than usually effective, is treely |. 


the speech of the child grows, word |¥ 


loes 
‘and | 


“Tam going, Michael; my chisel is 
idle, my vision is dim; bur I feel thy 
hind. my noble boy, and | hear thy 
kind breast sob, 1 glory in thy renown 
Epreaicted it, and I bless my. Creator 
that | have lived to see it; but before I 
ink into the tomb, I charge thee, on 
thy friendship, on thy religion, ans- 
wer my question truly.’” 

“As Iam a man, I will.”” 

“Then, tell me, vethout equivoca: 
tion, what itis my St. George wants.” 
“The gifz of speech,’? was the re- 
ply. 
A gleam of sunshine fell across the 
old man’s ‘face. The smile lingered 
on his lips long after he lay as cold as 
the marble upon which he had s0 often 
stamped his genius. 

Gentleman, to this Statue,. which 
remains the admiration of posterity, no 
human power could yive the gift of 


speech; butit is given to us to confer 


Rober J; Thomps, olding® the cups he 
wor-for two years in succession in compcti- 
tion’ with: all the’ schools tn Belleville and 
icinity, as reported below 


Special Features of Our Work 
Athletics and Recretional Activities 
Athletics has always formed a prom. 
inent part of the’ life of the School. 
The sessional program in sports for 
the boys is in the hands of a’ commit- 
tee composed of the men teachers, the 
shop instructors, and'the supervisor of 
the senior. boys. °° The’ major ‘sporis 
are football, softball’ and hockey, ‘se- 
nior and intermediate ‘leagues ‘Operat- 
ing in these sports, ‘with exhibition 
games being played with Albert College 
the Collegiate {nstitute,. and® teams 
j from nearby towns...” Tennis is a po- 
pular pastime. In inclement weather, 
the assembly hall is utilized for -hand- 
j ball, volley ball, and various. group 
games. A committee of lady teach- 
ers have charge of the girls” spo 
softball, basketball, tennis, and + 
ming.Recently playground ‘equipment, 
has been ‘purchased, and placed in 
position. The playground equipment, 
amuch needed ‘requisite, consists of 
swings, tecters ladders, giant strides, 
horses, fising rings, wave’ slider, and 
horizontal bars. 
The two committees form 4 jvint 


| committee, operating under the,Asso- 


ciation of -Teachers’ and: Instructors, 


and handle al!’out-of-door activiticyin 
which both the boys: and girls tal 


‘The High School and Entrance Classes 


= 


ion. 


he first radioear purchased was 
Operated bya battery, equipped with a 

irger.. € result obtained from the 
use of this machine justified its purchase 
and:led to the exchange of this Pioneer 
py instrument for the 
= ae re We are using to-day 
The Little Tots Love the Giant Stride [#2 invention of Mr. 


Myers of Pittsburg, 
and is the’ product of research work on 


parts. The great work. of this “joint 
committee is the Field Day held’'an- With the 
nually'on-June'3rd) and the Winter of the deaf, and the resultant introdu- pq 
Sports Day: Held: in. February. The tion of Various new methods such as F 
» events in both ‘the Field’ Day and silent feading, and rhythm work, more. E 

Winter Sports’ Day are held onacom- attention is alco being fecussed upon fil 

petitive basis. ‘Prizes are given to the auricular work. The idea underlying [i 
lenders and runners-up in each Group, this work was that as most deaf child: | 
senior, intermediate and junior-—The ren have a percentage of residual heare 
senior boy “and ‘senior girl the. ing, an effort should be made to train 
greatest total is Awarded acup. A Sipe” and make use of it. This, work 
its inaguration the following is the list was undertaken by this School several 
of winners. Winners of the Cough: years ago with’ but the simplest equip- 
lin cups:-* 1927—Dorothy Baillie, ment. “After investigation and obser= 
Nathan Hott, 1928 —Mary Parker, vation, a. radioear was purchased. in 
Nathan Holt; 1929—Mary Parker, October, 1927. Acthe some time a 
H. McMillan; 1930—Mary Parker, IA audiometer was purchased. The 
Elwood Bell. ‘The School Cup 1930, audiometer is an instrument operated 
—Banco Micetick,- Other activities by a battery hich tests the hearing 
sponsored by.‘the joint committee are over all the vibrations from 16 to 16- 
winter picnics, and summer picnics. | 000. It accurately measures the per- 

Valuable prizes have been Captured | centage of hearitig over the entire 


Kadlocar 
progress in the education |, 


and rectifying tubes in a hook-up similar 
jtothatin'a radio. There are twenty- 
five outlets from\the machine attached 
to desks, each equipped with an individ: 
ual théostat: “The machine is also 
equipged with an attachment for play- 
; ing disc phonograph records. In prin- 
{ciple the’ operation of the machine is 
ithe operator speaks in a. normal tone 
1 into the microphone. The tones are 
“picked up and. carried without. distor- 
tionto each rheostat.. The pupil plugs 
in dis head phone, and then adjusts his 
i thoestat to the desired amplification. 
‘Vhe master c sntrol is under the control 
of the operator. theatrical projector for standard films. 
| What’ use can be made of this Its use is largely concerned with enter- 
machine? The machine is one of the tainment. During the mcnths of No- 
greatest actig the'training of reeeel yearita po eccrmber March ae cape 

y i . A ind of course givés | hearing. To what extent can. it be theatrical films are shown je films 
pai Ey caesar eens ete ear | edt lees ce es (Of two type, (1). educational 
Riggs’ Shield; sn) 1922-23 the team | sational tones. “The Fesults are shown results with the great. majority of oH Scenic pictures fornag, ie scenic 
captured the YeM. C.”A: Cup. ‘The children. It is Seip ty expected beauties of Canada, Canadian cities, 
O'S D. relay team has won the Dea- 2 : 
on Cup for: thtee successive years, | - 
1928.29.30. ‘The Kiwanis Cup for 
‘ce sprint at the Kiwanis Carnival, 
with districe schools’ in competition, 
Was won by R: Thompson‘in 1930 
and 1931, the cup for second place in 
the men's race was won by the‘sde 
boy in 1931. The'Bank of Commerce 
“ups (poultry)*come to the-School in 
1924.29.30, : 


rence library. “The ler de or a 
stereopticon is used with large’groups. 
The motion picture is one of thenewest 
aids. “The School is equipped with a 


Enjoying the Playground Equipment 


r= 
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‘The recreational activities ‘outside 
Of sports are in charge of a:committee 
SPerating under,the Association: “This 
committee arranges parties for the va- 
"ous’ groups of children on the'prin- 
Spal holidays as Christmas, Thanks-: 
Ring, Easter, St. Valentine's Day, 
St. Patrick's’ Day and weekly during 
Me winter. They also arrange for 
Motion pictures on Saturdays when 
there are no Parties. 


Demternsntepecsegheecee cn 


industeies and the ni ei 
varied teatui f 
the theatrical fil 


star 
f Ceiisors, 


ily. Edu: 


guests 


M S 
ined'from the in the vai 


natu 
geography. 


taught. 


of motion pictures is to obtain 


h_. specified | something of the methods that ai 
dates at fixed rentals. The educational ployedin the education of the deaf. 
From the primary departments to the 
highest grades the guests made their 
way and in each class found much at 
The | which to marvel in the progress of 
icture 
Bureau, Ottawa, the Province of Ont- 


features present a more 


able films must be ‘available, 
Canadian Government Motion Pi 


Films, Toronto, 


Toronto, 


portable pro- 
jectors ‘they can be shown inthe class- 
room; and are used’ as a supplement, | gli 
an introduction, or a review of lessons | disinterested | observ: 


The premest difficulty in making use 


puzzling prob- 
lem. The machine is use must be 
portable, and easily operated; and suit- 


Canadian Pacfic | sidences 
Railway, and the Film Board of Trade, 
will all co-operate in giving | and pupil 
information ‘to anyone requesting. it. 


Raising the Flag 


Our Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration 

On October 20th, 1870, the Ont- 
ario Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb was formally and 
tf officially op*ned in the Presence of the 
ae Lieutenant-Goverder and the Premier 
of Ontario, and other dignataries, 
whose names are recorded elsewhere; 
and on Friday, May 8th, 1931, the 
Sixtieth Anniversary, unavoidably post- 
Poned, was duly celebrated, the oc- 


an. equally distinguished company, 
including as special guest of honor—, 
Hon. G. S. Henry, B. A., LL. D., 
Premier and Minister of Education of, 
Ontario. Other noted visitors were 
His Excellency Most Rey. M. J. 
O'Brien, Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Kingstgn, His Lordship Right Rev! 
Seager, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Ontario, Messrs. J. A. Coskery, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, H. W. Ireland, M. P. P. for 
West Hastings, James F! Hill, M. P. 
P. for Fast Hastings, J. G. McArthur, 
M. P. P. for Northumberland, A. R. 
McMillen, M.D. M. P. P. for 
Lambton West, members of the cler- 
ey of Belleville and Trenton, the | 
Principals uf the schools and colleges, 
the Mayor and members of the city 
ccuncil and Board of Education and 
other noted guests; and, ‘apropos of the 
occasion, special mention should be 
made of Mrs. Forster, of Oakville, 
granddaughter of Mr. J. B. McGann, 
the pioneer teacher of the deaf in On- 


casion being graced by the Presence of | 


"followed 
1 


pse of our wor 


PPortunin 
time, off 
the Classes at their work and ‘lez 


these handicapped boys and girls. 
classes, 


many 


» | day after day at The Ontario School for 


the Deaf. 


;_‘“The primary department was first 
visited. In the kindergarten class. were 
the tiniest pupils whose roguish glances 
[won the hearts of those who had come 
to watch them at theirlessons.  Spec- 


tators were tempted to linger in’ this 
and other class rooms so inviting were 
the surroundings. With the late after 


tario. 


To .our great regret, Mr. Henry 
Was not able to come until evening, 


our readers a} |e 
as scen by a 


In 
work shops, hospital) and re- 
the fascinated ‘visitors spent 
inutes, welcomed by te: chers 
sand gaining first hand know- 
ledge of the great work that goes on 


>) Subjects. For students of this 


re em= 


noon sun streaming in the windows,! Then follows a 
the beautiful Aowers that brightened the tadio-ear and of the rhythm ‘work, both 
rooms and ihe attractive arrangements _of which are given more fully on an- 
of the classes, the school rooms are orher: Page. The report continue: 
ideal The striking feature of ahese| “From the class rooms the +35 
rooms compared to those of public! proceeded’ to the domestic’ science 
schools isthe predominance of pictures! room: Here'a class had just completed 
in the classes, Particularly smaller chil- | its lesson’ and the result of its work, 
dren. Every room has its dozens of |'sugar-topped biscuits; Were sampled by 
pictures, for the deaf child ‘must first | the guests who found them delicious, 
learn to associate the sounds he is In the sewing room were displayed the 
taught to make with pictured objects. - sesulis of the teaching of needlework. 
“Representative classes of the pri- Costumes for the evening’: programme 
mary department, the intermediate arid~_were made by the pupils. 
Senior grades were seen in turn: There! *In the workshops were found what 
are the classes of children whose pro- | busy hands'could) make. The shoe 
gress is normal, brilliant, and then there department, in charge of a master 
are the grades where, through special ‘craftsman, exhibited shoe, 
defects of speech, or other reasons, | ing, “ani 
the child cannot advance in academic! All: the 's 
| Sublecte. For those th 


nays 
description of the 


He will never be able to talk 
does he make much Progress 


type who | looked 
‘could work with their hands ‘there is | of tools, 
need of facilties for their teaching. 
“Classes in history and weography. 
were seen at work, and the rapidity 
with which the scholars could read the 
lips of their teachers, and their under- 
standable speech in replying came as a 
revelation to those who had very va- 
gue ideas of the method of educating 
deaf students. Signs are never used. 
Modern methods, and newer ones c 


being developed year by year, giving | 
greater advantages to those who are re- 
ceiving their education here,” 


n 
mpare favourably 
ing whi it 


hort time spent in social 
intercourse, the guests gladly proceed- | 
ed to the’ diniog-room where a most | 
enjoyable dinner was served, about 
eighty being seared at the, beautifully 
decorated tables. The guests then ad- 
journed to the assembly’ hall, where 
were awaiting them the members of 
the staff, many of the older pupils and 
a large number of the citizens of Belle- 
ville and ‘vicinity. 
Superintendent Fetterly opened. the 
evening’s programme by extending a 


lee 


that will enable them to 
equal terms with hearing people 
the: splendid’ vocational |. 
have in recent years been | 
in many centres throughout | 
the Province. He hoped” that the’ 
Premier and Minister of Education 
would give them the assurance that a} 
vocational building, modern in-every |] 
Fespect, would be erected here in the} 
very near future. 


Te of the 


Col. Ponton expressed, the great 
pleasure he felt in participating in this 


r = c. ‘The Dutch 
Jubilee Celebration. He had. been tae 


Dance 


Present at the opening of the Institu-| 
tion and had seen it grow toits present 
reat proportions, in fact the building 
was erected on a part of his grandfath- 
er’sproperty. He recalled one inci- 
dent vividly. His barn had caught on 
fire, and the Belleville Fire Brigade 
was hurridly summoned, bur before 


the gift of the Province, and he felt 
sure that he will take the first opportu 

nity to remove all the clouds that Mr. 
Fetterly finds are obscuring the at- 
tainment of the highest interests and 
best welfare of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. 


Mr. Henry, onrising to tespond, 
was received with loud and lokp cor- 
tinued cheers, affd his opening words | 
fp touched a responsive chord in- every.! 

heart and were the key note of 
inspiring and hope-inspiring remark: 
) | After paying his devoirsto Mr. Fetter- 
ly, Col. Punton, their Lordships the 
HM Archbishop and Bishop, and the as- 
i sembled company in general, he con- 
cluded “‘and lastly and chief aud most 
important of all, boys and girls.””. He 
expressed his regret’ at his inability to 
be‘present during the afternoon, and 
ming that evening was 
pulse of «the moment; 
ww the last six months Mr. 
] | Fetterly had neglected no opportunity 
i} }toask himto come downto see the 
; work of the school—he Lad even tried 
;t0 induce the Legislature to adjourn ! 
= | for a day and the whole one hundred 
{| and eleven members spend the day at | 
the School. 


hearty welcome to the guests by whose | 
presence they were greatly honored. 

The purpose of the gathering was to! 
engage in reminiscences. of the past 
and do honor to those who had or- 
ganized and had developed the school 
during the past sixty years, whose 
names will ever be held in. grateful 
memory by the deaf of Ontario, and 
also to gather inspiration for the fu- 
ture, Not so very long ago the deaf 
were looked down upon as_sub-nor- 
mal, and not capable of being edu- 
cated. But times and ideas have 
changed and we now know: that the 
deaf can be educated, that they have 
the same capabjlties and aptitudes that 
hearing children have, and that their 
handicap of deafness: can be largely 
overcome. He ad occupied his 
position as Superintendent for less than 
ayear, but he had been there Inng 
enough to be convinced of the almost 


' forthe Deaf and Dumb, and later 


Col. Ponton had referred to the 
various portfolios he held in the Ca- 
binet, being Premier, Minister of 

cation and Minister of Highways; 
and of all the departments he admiris- 


the firemen arrived the boys of the } 
School had extinguished the blaze with 
their own equipment. At first this 
was called The Deaf ahd Dumb As- 


tered, his interest was chiefly centered 
in the educational «fairs of the Prov. 
ince. This was the third educational | 
gathering he had attended and address- | 
ed that week. On Monday he was at; 
a meeting of the Alumni Assocation at. 
Pert Colborne, on Tuesday he was! 


alym —though never officially so named H 
—then it was known as the Institution 

The Ontario School for the Deaf, 
and has become a recognized part of 
the educational system of the Province, 
where the deaf boys and girls are get- 
ting as good an education as hearing 
cl the public schwals. 
Duringthe last twenty-fite years es- 
pecially the School has made wonder- | 
tul progr: ing a work that | interesting and important of all—the 
is worthy of the highest commend- | Ontario Schogl for the Deaf. 

ation. He recalled the great educators |" He was impressed 
of the past—Prof. McGann, the pion- | 
eer, whose daughter, Mrs.” Terrill. « 
taught for over forty years, and they 

were honored in having present with 

them that night Mrs. Forster, the 


atthe Victoria Training School in 


London, and now-he wasenjoyingthe re of 
vilege of being present at the most the work thar is being donc. 


gard 
and greatly S. D. would continue to so educzte 


gratified at the interest shown in edu- 
cational matters by the people of On- 
tario. He hadbeen at ‘the head of 
this department for only a few months 
and was just becoming acquainted with 
the vital problems involved, and gain- 
ing a little insight into. the extent and 
variety and supreme importance of this 
work. Hehad not yet been able to 
erasp the details excert in one res- 
Pect—more money was being asked for 
every year. It had been necessary for 
them,to economize in many diréctions 
Highways, Public Works etc,— 
but not in the Educational Depart- 
ment. _ On the contrary for this work 
there had been an increase of half a 
million dollars over the previous year. 
If there is any fixed idea he had—and 
of which he was particularly proud, it 
is chat the people of Ontario demand 
the very best in education that can be 
provided. And this seems eminently 
right and just when we ré3lize, as is 
the case, that twenty seven percent of 
the population of thé’ Province are en- 
gaged in educational work—téaching 
or being taught from the kindergarten 
to the university. “There was no sim- 
ilar condition anywhere in the world, 
no other country where so great a 
Proportion of the people are engaged 
in educational wok, and they’ never 
get through—as some go out every 
year, as many or more come in. 


Tt was very interesting to note the 
develepment of the-Onzario School 
or they Deaf. Id remembered the 
Id name of Asylurt, then the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute, as it was popularly 
called—and he finds some who still 
know no better than call it this—and 
now the properly definitive name of 


Presentat the graduation of fifty nurses the School for the Deaf; and the chan- 


ges made in the title of the school 
a picture of the development in 
Wonder- 
ful progress had been made in this re- 
and he was satisfied thatthe O. 


ee eT eee 


unlimited possibilities of thedeaf. Their | daughter Mrs. Terrill and granddau- 
handicap ‘was due not iso much to: ghter of Mr. McGann. fAnd well he 
their deafness as to the fact that they | remembered Dr.: Palmer, the first 
had been debarred from general social ; Superintendent, and his successors 


life. “This barrier he believed could | 
be and was rapidly, being broken down. { 
There two sides to their work—the ; 
academic work for developing the intel- 
lectual capacities of the deaf and to 
teach them to speak and lip-read and 
thus remove their chief social barrier: 
and the vocational side. This branch 
of educational work had made 
rapid strides during recent years, but 
this School had not kept pace with the 
general advancement—is in general the 


Mr. Mathison and Dr. Coughlin, all 
friends and good neighbors Of his and 
Prof. Greene, a member of the ori- 
ginal staff, and the handsomest and, 
though deaf, one of the cleverest and 
best loved men in Belleville. 3 
They were delighted and greatly 
honored to have the Premier with = 
ther on this occasoin, and the speaker — 
referred in most felicitous terms to his 
efficient public services as Minister of 
Highways, and the capacity he has 


i "1 he has already 
same as it was thirty or forty years ago. show mand the successes he h a 
Under such conditions it is impossible , achieved in the exalted posone stich 
to give these deaf children the industria he now occupies—the highest i 


Dancing the Stately Minuet 


Cogception during the war an 
sated with us and has bee aa 
edan rom it we are reaping 
harvest that sands ew our lasting cred- 
it: 


As regards business and. financial 
Conditions, he was quite satisfied that 
we in Canada are going to get back 
into our normal stride more “rapidly 
than any other country. When’ he 


knew that the United States hada de- floor on which “the 


‘The dancing took place on the= main 


ficit last year of $7 per Capita aS Com-| Aoor ‘not far from the piano and the 
pared to the paltry sum in Ontario, he vibrations were received an 


felt encouraged and confident thar. as 
far as this Province is concerned, the 
tide has turned. . Then he could ‘make 
good his promise ‘that whatever is 
needed for the development’ of this 
School would not be denied. 


far-away piano. 


a 
on by the young dancers, though one 
of the little girls even danced® upon 
the platforms to the vibration of “the 


€ opening of the curtains Te- 


«He congratulated the Superinten- [Berman world of achievement. with 


dent and Staff on the healthy, happy 
appearance of the pupils and on the 
Very splendid work they are doing 


He was very much pleased to be. ‘pre- highest achievement, 
Sent and very sorry he could not. be | done with these young 


there in the afternoon to see'the work vellous, it i 
of the Classes. “As Minister of Educa. | discove 
tion it was his du 


to 1 der, 


unacquainted with 
institutions. out through the 
At the close of Mr. Hen thei pon ice 
the pupils repeated round of applause.’” 
Ntertainmei 
sist 
Ses House 
“‘Jack and 
“Mother Goose's Birthday, which | of 
introduced all of the best know charac- 
Ters that all children—and grown-ups 
to—love. Again we prefer giving an 
outsider’s impressions as Contained in 
the following extracts from the long 
and excellent report in the Ontarion 
Intelligencer: ) 


€ver attempted at the 

hool and will stand as a model for 
schools the Country over whether the 
Children be deaf or are Possessed of the 


buman beings, who are being fitted for 
the battle of life that their drawback 
in hearing may notholdthem fromthe 
Whathas been f 


te 


vides employm: 
ithelps develop 
for-in daily c} 
muscular control, 
ty, balance/and 


d specially | class 
of a second 
ni. atTY'| Saskatchewan’s 
nior grades. ; _ dent 
| The choice of 

the Province 
Superintendent 


Superinten- 


Came two years as a teacher inthe Mc 

ity School, after which he went to 
jpie as Principal, where he has Served 
ne short year. He will be the youngest 
Superintendent of a School for the 
deaf in America. 


Cuts con- 

Ttis also includ. 

tification, sothar 

tas to whom the 

shied at by * any 

rieved by ‘omis- 

8, OF inadequacies 

‘Atany rate the-act has 

IN perpetrated, and is humbly. re. 
miniscent of ‘that 


broken. 


A Word from the Editor 

This specia] Diamond Jubilee Edi-_ 
tion of The Canadian Purports to be a 
fecord of the Ontario School for the 


luring the past 
ration has made 


dian since 
and 


eople-in 
is has 
‘normous amount Of labor 
on the part of the editor, and now that 
he has finished, he does: not know 
whether apologies are not as much in 
Place as gratulation. © He is Perfectly 
aware'that there are sure to be sume 
inaccuracies and, though the paper has 
been extended to twice the size that 
Was anticipated, ‘even yetit has been 
Necessary to omit many interesting 
items that he would like to have in- 
cluded. ~ However, he has done the 
best he could, ‘and that is the utmost 
anyone can’ do. He thanks’all 
10 have assisted hi 
mation, loanii 
Ford for 
work, Mr. Lal 


undertake to get out another Diamond 
Jubilee’ edition of The Canadian. 


sch 


schools for: 
of age, thet ewes 
, Or- 


paper work” dstock, Paris, O1 

elleville.” In’ 1893 

ked me to accepta position 

i the: first ‘vacancy. 

tome: in the 

newspaper work and 

would like teaching the 

Of 1894; there 

and some- 


bers of the staff: 
disciplinarian, brooking no opposition, 
and expecting implicit obedience to 
orders, but interfering in no: way with 
the teachers’ class-room work, judging 
their merits by the results attained. He 
visited every class-room' every day, en- 
-. tering with a cheery greeting but sel- 
dom remaining more than two orthree 
minutes. He was greatly liked by the 
pup! ind to the end of, his “life he 
, fetained to a’ remarkable degree the es- 
teem and affection of all the deaf who 
had attended ‘school during his regime. 
To Dr. Coughlin | owed much for 
his uniform kindness, cordial: good- 
will and warm personal friendship. He 
also possessed exceptional executive 
ability and an’ even more- persuasive 
manner in dealing with the educational 
authorities of the Province, and | heard 
Mr. Mathison warmly compliment 
him on his success in inducing. the 
Government to erect the new building, 
saying that he doubted if he could have 
done so, ‘Toa very remarkable de- 
gree Dr. Coughlin consecrated 
self to his duties at the School, and— 
mistakenly, I think, for his personal 
welfare and advantage—he to a large 
extent ignored social and community 
interests and lived with and for the pu- 
pils, for whose welfare he worked by 
day, and as he often said, dreamed at 
night. 
| am now serving under Mr. Fetterly, 
my third master, and though less than 
a year, thi 
ough for hit 
strate his aptitude for the position. He, 
also, has displayed executive ability of 
a high order, and has, for so short a 
time, obrained a remarkable grasp of 
the problems and: requirements and 
possibilities involved in the education of 
the deaf. Moreover, to a much great- 
er extent than either of his predeces- 
sors, he fs participating in. the actual 
educational work of the School, and is 
especially interested in all the known 
methods and devices for utilizing to the 
utmost whatever degree of hearing the 
Pupils have, thus’ evolving better 
speech; and in this and every other 
Possible “way trying to increase the 
Pupils’ capacity for participating in the 
social, business and religious activities 
in the communities in which they live. 
During my 37 years’ service at the 
O.S.D. Thave seen, and to some ex- 
tent taken part in great advances 
made in methods and ideals and ed- 
Ucational standards, and in the concep- 


re! 


tic of ma as compared to other 
animals is the abitity to use and under= 
stand language. “This is the’ golden 
Strand out of which is woven the vast 
web of human Knowledge, 1n which is 
; cushrined all the lore of ‘all the ages.:| 
| the brofoundest systems of philosophy, 
the erudite Conceptions and discover- 
ies of “science, the graceful diction 


that embodies the | inspit 
pare a nes lo! cand inspired 


knowledge and expression and mental 
development that nearly all of the deaf 
pupils entirely lack when they enter 
OF course they can express 

i$ {0 Some ext 


magnificentachie 
for the deaf. 

In the conceptions held sixty years 
ago by educators of the deaf regarding 
the capacity of the deaf to acquire such 

guage and read such books as 
educated hearing people use and 
ready there has been an almost revo- 
lutionary change, which is strikingly 
seen when the curriculum of that time 
is’ compared with~ that -of-t-dayr 
When I began my work here we were 
held down to a very restricted course 
of Janguage exercises and [ remember 
well the endless lists of incorpora- 
tions, elliptical sentences and such 
like devices thatcomprised the greater 
part of our language work. Of course 
these were useful—perhaps the best 
known for that day—but have been 
largely replaced by better methods. 
‘The use of original language was little 
encouraged, in some instances actual- 
ly discouraged. ‘“Don’r allow. pupils 
to use any language except what has | 
been taught in the class room and 
memorized,”’ we- were advised. 
Which, of course, has it merits, but 
how great are its demerits! Compo- 
sition tests were largely confined to 
such as were written down in the 
pupils’ books and reproduced from 
memory. I remember the sharp re- 
primand I got cné da¥'from one of the 
older teachers when [ told her that I ! 
sometimes gave my pupils a shortstory | 
to reproduce’ or asimple picture to des- 
cribe, and | was told in emphatic terms | 
that I should never allow pupils to do 
this until the story or picture had first 
been taken up and taught in class. 

So far as I ever saw, or knew of, 
no books were ever used for class 
room work in any grade. except those 
abominations—that fis exactly what 
they were with two or three. excep- 
tions—deaf and dumb books, that is 
books thar were written especially for 
the deaf, consisting of simple stories— 
largely. twaddle—couched often in 
stilted and uncolloquial language. Be- 
ing, perhaps, the only books then 
available, no doubt they had their 
place and accomplished some good 
results, but we now realize how wo- 
fully imperfect they were and rejoice 

the excellence and variety of ma- 
terial now available. I don’t say there 
were none, but during my first few 
year at the School I never saw a pupil 
treading a book of standard or current 
literature such as hearing children’ of 


‘vement of the schools 


| fully used, 


j2nd Dickens, and perhaps especially 


100! een 6 none onthe 
Continent, and that it did a great and 
good work is amply demonstrated | by 
the'many very intelligent,’ greatly es- 
teemed and prosperous deaf men and 
women who were pupils here in old- 
ent days, and who, by much Treading 
and through the medium of Societies 
such as'the Maple Leaf and the Brig- 
den Clbs, have so built on the foun- 
dation laid at this school, that they 
sompate most favorably with educated 
hearing people in general knowledge, |’ 


For these | have a great admiration. 
{o.all of my strictures I have been re- 
ferting not to schools but to the cur- 
ficula carried on in all the schools, and 
which: were no more limited as. com: 


[n this and-all o:her good schools 
for the deaf, while of course lang- 
uage exercises are of necessity plenti- 
ey differ much in kind 
and quality from those of olden times, 
and in all the senior and intermediate 
grades every effort is made to induce 
the pupils to: express’ themselves in 
their own language, and in the high- 
est classes the original composition 
work is little if any inferior to that 
of hearing children of similar grades 
and ability. [-have seen compositions 
that would have been a credit to any 
teacher in the school. 

In feading also there has been equal 
or greater; progress. We encourage 
and expect our pupils to read the same | 
kinds of books. that hearing children 
read and most of them need no urging. 
Some pupils are copious readers I 
have known the pupils in a senior 
ciass to read from 30 to 60 books each 
in the term. 

{n recent years our highest ciasses 
have acquired a knowledge of the! 
world’s greatest authors, books and 
literary characters that surpass I believe 
the pupils in any hearing school in the 
Province. Our inspector said they; 
knew as much about literature as any | 
second year high school class—more 
than most of them They delighted | 
in the stories of Homer and Chaucer j 
ind Spenser and Shakespeare and Scott ! 


in the [dylls of the King. [ refer to 
his, not boastingly, but simply to show 
that the deaf are a capable of reading 
with understanding and enjoyment the 


In Auld Lang Syne 


It is this essential foundation of all intelligence and even linguistical lity. 14 


HE. Grooms, Pres., 0.A.D. 


best literary works, as well ds the cur- 


I would like to say much more, bur 
I have already said too much. | ad- 
mire, aud glory in the splendid work 
of the far past, but it would have been 
a shame had our ‘schools for the deaf 
been content to just mark time while 
all the world was’ moving forward. 
On the contrary they have made ad- 
vances in methods and standards and 
achievements co-equal to those made 
ih all other phases of educational work, 
and we are quite sure that the progress 
made in the next sixty years will be 
quite as great as that of the sixty years 
whose ciose we are now celebrating. 

Before closing I would like once 
more to pay admiring tribute to the 
deaf of Ontario, “nearly all of them 
former pupils of this school. With 
only three or four exceptions, as far as 
I know, they are industf gobd-liv- 
ing, law ing, much esteemed 
citizens. NeaflYall of them are earn- 
ing a good livelihood, and a large pro- 
portion of the married ones own their, 
homes. Having a more or Jess in- 
timate acquaintance with a large pro- 
portion of them, whose friendship | 
greatly value, | can testify to their fine 
Personal qualities, their ever courteous 
demeanor, their generous hospitality. 
A recent report issued by the United 
States Census Bureau states that 90.2 
per cent of the deaf are self-supporting, 
their average yéarly carnings being 


| $1038.73. This is highly gratifying, 


and J have no doube that the deaf af 
Canada are doing fully as well. Of 
course the unemployment situation has 
affected a cor rable number of them 
but the clouds are beginning to roll 
away and we soon may expect to see 
the sun of prosperity again iluminstiry 
our land. 


Pena s  S 
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Notes 


After earnest and repeated solicita- 
Mathison, in the fall’ of 


of the deaf, who proved themselves to 
be among the most careful, reliable 
ed competent pf all the clerks, and | 
jn 1906 there were twenty-eight deaf 
employees in the post offices at “Toron- 
to, Hamilton, “Ortawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, St. Jolin and Winnipeg. An- 
other ane of our former deaf pupils, 
Mr. Howard J. Lloyd, is a clerk in 
the. Customs House at. Brantford, 
where for many years he has given 
efficient and satisfactory service. 


In 1891 a bequest of $850 was 
made to the Institution by Mr. Allan 
Kelly,tounship of Ancaster, the inter- 
est to be divided annually among six of 
the most proficient pupils in the vari- 
ousclasses and workshops. Apparently 
this interest was afterwards diverted to 
the founding and yearly replenishing 
of a library for the pupils’ use, to be 
know as “The Allan Kelly Library ’” 


Three teackers only of the many 
who have been on the staff of the 
O. S. D. haveMdied while still on 
active duty, There\ were Mr. J. 1. 
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Montreal School for Deaf Boys, Maia Building 


Watson. 


Prof. S 1. Greene possessed remark- 
able aptitude for guaging the mentality 
and winning the confidenggof the 
deaf, being himself, deaf. and’ in an 
article cn ‘Teaching New Pupils!’ 
thus revealed one of the secrets of his 
success: “"When  Lundertake | the 
charge of a perfectly untaught ciass, 
1 do not at once begin to teach them 
anything, I devote two or three days, 
on perhaps the first. week to studying 
them, and teach them mysett 4 xeek 
to learn the peculiarities of taste’ and 
disposition, the intellectual-ability and 
spiritual needs of each child, and'then 
I try to teach them myself, who I'am, 
that lam their friend, not theirteach- 
er merely, that I love to do them good 
in every way. In this way I encourage 
their confidence, and try to win. their 
affection, that thix nay be incentive 
not only to diligence in study, but also 
to general good behavior, 2nd make 
the whale work, as much as may. be, 
a real labor of mutual love. “l’o me, 


Greene, who was fatally injured in an | the advantage of such a basis of work 


ice-boat accident on the Bay, Mr. J B 

Ashley, wha died in May, 1894 alter 
some ten years’ service,and Mr. D. J. 
McKillop, who ¢assed away in May, 
1901. The other teachers who, after 


ina class room seems very great.’” 


In 1879 Mr. R. C. Slaterbegan the |: modified. 


1 


In: the’ fail of 1908, the Institution 
Reeves) made ‘a similar | received a bequest of $3997 from the 
estate of Thomas’ H. Hall, of the 
Township of Scott, in’ Ontario Coun- 
ty. No conditions were attached, but 
it was decided ‘by the Minister and 
Superintenteht that the money, with 


George W. 
venture, issuing. a very excellent, 
monthly entitled The Deaf Canadian, 
This also lacked sufficient patronage 
to justify its continuance, so in acouple 
‘of years its publication was abandoned. 


r a z ELFEN HR 
‘Winnipez School for the Deaf 
During tle present term every class accumutated interest, would later on 
in the School was” organized. as al be utilized for the erection of a pym- 
branch of The Junior Red Cross. | nasium but this project was not carried 
The prescribed rules. of ‘health are into effect. 
prominently displayed in every class, y 
room, to which the pupils’ attention is | We regret the rather inconvenient 
frequ:ntly directed, and by which their ; form in which this edition +p ers, but 
daily habits are frequently checked and | the necessity, of running she record 
Every pupil is weighed | consecutively, and the.limited capaci- 


publication of a paper, called The Si- | every. month, and if any found to. be |} ty of our printing plant, made this un- 


Jent. World, devoted: to’ the deaf of losing weight, or are physically 


defi- | avoidable. 


| 


Montreal Scl 


hool for Deaf Boys, Industrial Bailding 


Me, William Kay 
he has a rightful ‘claim to recogaition 
in this record... He attended Mr. Mc 
Gann’s school in Hamilton, ‘and in 


November, 1870,’ entered the Belle- | 
ille Institution, graduating in 1875, | ambition he also ha 
winning the Lord Dufferin silver med- | the same reasen. r z 
works was-a crayon portrait of Mr ! Point, Wisconsin 


al for general proficiency. © In 1879 


a) 


he was appointed monitor teacher, but 
Sn the follawiny’ sear he was forced to 
give up his pos:t'o2 on account of fail: 
ing eyesight — He gave promise of be- 
coming a distinguished artist bur this 


‘The Staf'in 1880. For names, see Page 6. 


McGann, which bangs (in) our:halls. r 
Mr, Kay. possessed a truly phenomenal | moment, cauglit the attentioN of the 
Nothing he ever read or} audience, and requested them, at .a 
saw seemed to escape him. Gradually signal from him, to draw cach a hand- 
the darkness deepened and in’ course | k i 

d to relingu'sh for | of time he became quite blind. He it aloft in token of apprec 
One of his finest | is residing with his sister at Steven’s | Visitor s speech. 


reese Salate 


You whoxhave seen Ahe Chautauy 
j qua salute, that mute tunule of waving 
| handkerchiefs, have no doubt often 
wondered how the unique demonstra- 
tion originated. Bishop Vincent, the 
venerable founder of Chautauqua, telis 
ah interesting story of the origin of 
the salute. 

In the early days of the Chau! 
qua, a distinguished deaf mute, Prof. 


Institution, was invited to address the 
assembly. In the finger language of 
the mute, he spoke to an audience of 
five thousand. “An interpreter, ‘stand- 
ing at his side, conveyed the address 
to the audience in the spoken word. 
At frequent intervals, the distinguished 
speaker moved the listeners to great 
applause executed in the regulation 
method of clapping the hands. The 
speaker saw but he could not hear the 
applause. Seated on the platform was 
Vincert. THe pathos of the situation, 
consstng of the speaker's inability 
fully to comprehend the spirited vol- 
ume of the applause, struck him for- 
cibly 

Un:een by the deaf-mute, Bishop 
Vincent silenced the iaterpreter fora 


ind wave 
tion of the 
* 

Presently Bishop Vincent began way- 
ing his handkerchief, following anim- 
pressive passage in the address, and 
instantly the great assembly room 
broke into’a silent tumult of waving 
white handkerchiefs. The effect up- 
on the. speaker when the significance 
of the act of the audience burst bpon 
him, was supreme. Never had he be- 
held such a demonstration before. 
. The dramatic appreciation of his efforts 
by the audience moved ninf to tears, 
and he sankinto his chair, unable to 
finish while the huge audiehce waved 
and. waved. 


Other Canadian Schools 

While this record is concerned only 
with the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
it will interest our readers to have a 
glimpse of the other Canadian school 
buildings. 


kerchief from their poc! 


Montreal Catholic Institution 
For Deaf-Mutes 
Province of Quebec, Canada 

The first school for the Deaf in 
Canada was opened in Quebec on 
June 15, 1831, by Mr. McDonald, a 
lawyer, who, as a preparation for his 
teaching, had spent a part of the year 
1830 at Hartford School, Conn., under 
the Supervision of Mr. Clerc, a pupil 
of Father Sicard. This school was 
closed in 1836. 

This same year, 1836, anew attempt 
was made in St. Hyacintheiby Father 
Prince, who caused a special class to 
be opened. for the Deaf in St. Hya- 
cinthe college, of which he was the 
superior. “This school also. was closed 
after three years. 

Father Irenee Lagorce, a former 
student of St. Hyacinthe college, es- 
tablished another school for the deaf 
in Montreal in 1848. In 1850 this 


St. T.. Greene, a teacher in the Onr. ° 


ee 


a 


SER ST: 


Father Lagorce ha 
the Clerics of Se. Viator 
was. chai; 


wasto d<finitely-qi | 
1900. A ten years interval was filled up 
by Father Manseau, as Director. | 
Rev. Father Belanger retiredin 1900 
and was replaced by Rev. Father ‘Ca- 
iéux, who has been in charge of the | 
Institution ever since. 
In 1921, the Institution left the] 


place where it has been since 1820} — 


and came to fix its abode on the St. 
Lawrence Bouleyard, in the Northern 
part of Montreal. Its shops were also 
installed anew and became the large} 
and well equipped Industrial School we ; 
see represented herewith. i 
+ This Deaf and Dumb Catholic In-! 
ititute has always received boys only. 
"The girls had theit special school | 
founded in Montreal by the Sisters of | 
Providence in 1851. | 
This Catholic Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution having been the only one for 
a number cf years to teach the boys, 
received deafmutes of different races 
and religions from the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Ontario, and from the Eastern 
States of the neighboring Republic. 
‘The instruction is ordinarily given in 
French, but there hax always been at 
least one English class for pupils whose 
parents were of English or Irish des- 


cent. : 

The Catholic Institution for boys 
has at present 246 inmates, 60 of whom’ 
are at Vocational School, which com- 
prises Tailoring, Shoemaking, Cabi 
work, Book-binding, Sloyd, Printing, 
Linotyping, Regulating, Machinery, 
Painting. 

This school is above all an oral 
school, but there areiclasses in which 
the instruction is given by means of 
writing and manual spelling for pupils 
less gifted or little intelligent. More 
than 1700 pupils have been taught since 
1848. There’ is a special class under 
the name of “‘Class of Diplomas’’, in 


Halifax School for the Deaf 


diary diplomas. The work done inthis 
school, under the very efficient mana 

gement of Father Cadieux, is surpassed 
by few if any schools on the Continent. | 


The Protestant Institution for Deaf- 


| Mutes, afterwards known as the Mc- 


Kay Institution, was opened in’ 1870- 
under the principalship of Mr) Thom- 
as Widd, a deaf man who was educat- 
ed in England and taugbti\shere \for 
many year before coming ta Canada. 
In 1883 Mrs. Ashcroft, a daughter of 
Mr. J. B. McGann, became Superin= 
tendent and conducted the School ef- 
ficiently until 1918, when she retired. 

She was succeeded by Miss Ida’ Mc- 
Leod, under whose able and progres- 
sive management the School is doing 
excellent work. 


The Catholic Institute for Deaf 
Girls, conducted’ by the Sisters of Cha- 
rity of Providence, was founded in 


851 at Long Point, P.Q., by Bishop 


which some pupils receive more educa- 
tion and get elementary and interme- 


Hesce Bourget and Mother Gamelin. 
Personal industry, private charity and 


methods, de 


the attention of the Gove: 
its maintenance. 

The the Institution is educa~ 
tion and charity. By means of special 
jutes are given sound 
intellectual jous and social f 
ation . Since the foundation, 1927 chil- 
dren have been received. At present 
368 children are registed as follow: 
201 receive instruction by the oral mi 
thod, and, 46 by. the manual method 
which also numbers a deaf-mute and 
blind: pu; In the adult department 
there are 121 former pupils many of 
whom are aged and infirm; eight of 
these having gradually become blind, 
are’ studying Braille; the reading of 
Braille typed books brings sunshine in- 
to their lives. 


roment assure 


Pupils are admitted at 8 years of 
age. In 1926 a kindergarten class was 
opened for little deaf girls of 6 and 7 
years, whose parents were unable to 
keep them at home, 2 


Owing to the increased number of 


McKay School for Protestant Deaf, Montreal 


pica eat 


eee children who cannot be in, 
structed ‘elsewhere, “the. Institution, 
\whea able’ to receive them as’pupi 
Tenders: great. service “to such han 
capped children. 

Postal address: Deaf Mute Institue. 
| 3725St. Denis Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


The Halifax School forthe Deaf 
was founded in 1856 by a few  philan- 
thropic gentlemen in Halifax. After a 
few. years the Governnent began to 
give yearly grants, which later took the 
form of a per capita allowance. This 
school provides educaticn for-the deaf 
of the three Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland: “The attendance last 
year was 133. There have been three 
Principals during its sixty-seven years 
—Mr.J.Scott Hutton from 1857 to 
1891, Mr. Jamcs Fearon, 1891 to 
1918, and the present Principal, Mr. 
George Bateman. The present build- 
ing was built in 1899. It was badly. 
damaged by the great explosion in: 
1817, and was restored ata cost of 
about $70,000. It is a beautiful briok 
building with a magnificent location on 
a hill overlooking the harbour and At- 
lantic Ocean. 


The history of the educatidn of the 
deaf in Manitoba dates from 1535, 
when’ Mr. J.C. Watson ‘opencd a 
private school in Winnipeg. Four years 
later the government took it over and 
appointed) Mr. W.D.° McDermid 
principal, The building then occupied 
and afterwards enlarged, proved too 
small after’ a time, so. in 1913 the 
schovol was moved to the old agricul- 
‘tural college buildings, and in 1917, 
| again moved into the new agricultural 

buildings at St. Vital. 


The present fine School, shown 
above, was constructed at about the 
same time as the main building of the 
Ontario School, being first occupied in 
the fall of 1922, and since 1923 has 
been under the efficient superinten- 
dency of Mr. Thomas Rodwell. The 
} new: school consists of two handsome 
buildings, the. exterior being of Mani- 
toba stone. The class rooms are in the 
front. part of the building and in the 
l rear is the vocational department with 
splendid accommodation and equip- 
ment, The capacity of the school is one 
| hundred and sixty-five pupils. ‘The staf 
consists of 17 teachers in the academic 
department and 4 in the vocational. 


‘Published Twice a Month During the School Year atlthe Ontario School for the Deaf 


ley. 
Fura 
i is onl for the day. Murdock,*the 
assistant manager, met him au re 
Lud 

Thai 


icInty: 
alley beside the “Good 
ishing Store,'* and went inito get 
“SY ou'll hat 


ck Said. ts 
sto ‘Coverdale. It'll’ take you 
pmuch petite Morning, getting 


NUE, 
jost. to 


BELLEVILLE, MAY 1st, 1931 


i what Bert had been say- 
ing to himself since-he read the letter 
ftom Dick Warren which had been 
waiting for him when he went home 
fast night ; just what he had. thought 
when he took out the bills from: the 
‘old brown wallet in his bureau drawer, 
putting ‘them into the pocketbook 
which he carried every day. *‘Every- 
body want more moncy!’” It seemed to 
be the very pulse beat of humanity on 
these wide business streets, thronged 
now with the groups of toilers going to 


| their work. 


é sree 

Siding something back, are 
‘Here's a list of the things you're 

to bring,"” Murdock answered. “‘It 
the lady duesn’t/understand, you show 
her this other paper; but don’t let her 
keep it belongs here Mind you, 
get everything on that Jist. Let's see 
—hbed; stove; dining table; chairs— 
ats ten” pieces altogether. 


they? 


oy; = fern 

other note, thinking how 
extravagant it was for people to buy 
furniture when they. couldn’t pay for 
it. “He never had been so: foolish 
as that. It gave him/a comfortable 
sense of superiority to remember how 
hard he was working through this 
whole vacation, rather than to be a 
burden on his father. 

“You'll tell her we've been too 
patient on thisbill and given them ex- 
tra time, more than we could afford,” 
Murdock continued. ““The terms 
of the contract would have let us take 
that stuff back ‘two months ago; but 
she kept’ promising and paying in drib- 
lets. Now we've got to have the 
furniture or the—promises don’t go. 
I'll’ send Fisher with you; you'll need 
help handling some of the things.’’ 

Bert put the papers into his pocket 
and went out this wagon. He did- 
n't quite likethe prospect of his morn- 
i work, but it was all by way of 

ess, and it was his place to obey 
ers. He. never had done just this 
heftofore, though sometimes he had 
been sent out with warnings and threats 
of what would happen if people didn’t 
pay withinacértain time. Ofcourse, 
the Good Fortune House Furnishing 
Company, conducting business largely 
upon the installment plan, had to 
protectitself against dishonesty. 

Fisher came out and.swung himself 
oVerthe wagon wheel as Bert gathered 
up the reins. He was a big, good-ha- 


there in front of the hotel. 


made his, hasn’t he? Looks as if it, 
felt good to wear clothes like that and ; 


cat at those gilt-edged cafes. But he’s 
up early, you see—just like you and 
me. Wants more money. So does 


“I wish somebody'’d give me atip 
how to make some more just about 
now,’’ Fisher continued. “‘I could 
use it, couldn’t you? My sister's go- 
ing to get married next week and [ 
want to buy her a present —something 


worth while, silver or cut glass or| H 


jewellery, same as anybody's sister. 
would have far the fashionablest wed- 
ding you ever heard of: She’s worth 
it more than the fashionable ones.’’ 

Bert reflected that he would buy a 
present for his sister, too, after the re- 
sults came in from’ the letter he. was 
sending to Dick Warren to-day. _ He 
would have time enough in 

lettersund<p y 
on the’high'toad to prosperity. 

Really, it had been kind of Warren 
to give him the chance. Warren bad 
been clerking in Chicago this last year. 
He had all sorts of opportunities to 
learn about investments and’ securities 
and market fluctuation, and all the rest 
of the fascinating jargon which meant 
wealth. He had written to Bert that 
twenty-five ar fifty dollars, handled as 
he could handle it on certain “good 
prospects”’ at this time, might lay the 
foundation of a fortune. If you 
found a really honest breker and « 
genuine ‘“‘pay steak’’ you could double 
aad treble your money, hand over 
hand, once and again. Warren was 
confident that he had found the honest 
broker and the ‘‘pay streak.”” Bert had 
just twenty-seven dollars laid away in 
the old wallet. He had taken our 
twenty-five, which he intended to send 
to Warren this same day. Ina week or 
thereabouts it would be time forthe 
golden waves of wealth tobe rollingin 
upon him. 

“Tt took along while driving out to 
Western Avenue. The unpaved streets 
‘on the outskirts of town were heavy 
with recent rains, and it was not pos- 
sible to make rapid progress. Beit's 
watch told him that it was almost nine 
o'clock when he halted his horses by 
the front gate of number forty-three 
twenty-eight. 

Two or three children were starting 
to school, apparently, kissing their 
mother goodbye at the door of the 

The children were 
rosy cheeked and 


oft 

ing Company on Bert's wagon. _ 
**Run along, dears," she said:to 

the children. Bert had an idea that 

she didn’t want them to’ hear what 


jae 


wag bound to be said within the next 
few; minutes. .‘‘Let’s “see who can 
quickest! Tommy, you won't 
josie stumble on the crossing yon- 
you hold her hand.’* 
for the first time Bert realized what 
tremely, unpleasant task he had 
him.! He wished heartily that 
Mutdock had set him to loading heavy 
icking cases on drays all day long 
rather than this. 
‘I've come to take the furniture, 
he said, pulling out his 


‘0 take them!"” the woman _re- 
peajed. ‘Mr. Murdock told me last! 
‘Mofiday that he wouldn't trouble me | 
about them until] my husband came 
home. I paid him five dollars then. 

Said he would wait.’’ 
“I'm sorry.’’ Bert's regret was no 
meré form of conventional politeness. 
Its sincerity showed in his face and 
voice and in the reluctance with which 
he drew out the other paper. “‘Mr. 
Murdock said it you didn’t understand 
1 was to show you this.’” r 
The Daper was ‘a contract figned by 
the purchasers of the furniture, giving 
fisceaiieee pave: fall 

i Ga ifthe 
yarticlés without process at law, in case 
the regular payments should lapse. 

“know. That's what we signed 
when we bouyhr the things,’ the wo- 
man agreed. *"But they said it wasn’t 
ever their policy to be hard on _cus- 
tomers. ‘They’ ve told me again and 
again that I could have more time. 
Mr. Murdock said so;himself on Mon- 

‘or I wouldn’t have given him that 
five dollars.”” 

“There's twenty dollars due yet.”” 
Bert answered... From what he knew 
of Mr. Murdock’s character, he 
thought that the woman's statements 
mightbe entirely true. He was a- 
shamed of being in the employ of the 
Good Fortune Company, and half 
resolved to drive back to the store and 
Hand in his resignation. But that would ; 
not help this frightened, sweetfaced 
woman. Murdock would only curse + 
him for his pains and sent amore bru- 
tal employee to take his place. 

At thifpoint Fisher climbed down 
from the wagon and strolled up the 
walk.- Fisher was a kindly soul, bus 
he had worked for the Good Fortu 
Company several yearsand he intend 
to keep his job. 

“**Visn’t any use,lady,”” he sai 
“*We were sent out here to get those} 
things, and we'll have ‘to take the: 
You show us where they are, please. 

“But [ can’ tletthem go~why, what 
shall we do?'? the woman pleaded. 
+ “We can’t live without the stove and { 
we @an’t sleep om the floor this time of 
yeah Oh, do wait until 1 can go! 
down town and see the manager! 

T tell him again just how iti: 

* Maybe I could ‘pho 
Bert'suggested. Fisher shook his head. 

“No use, I tell you They’ve made 
up their minds, ’Tisn’t our business 
to-askwhy. I've worked for them long 
enough to know. When it goes this 
far it’s cash or nothing. You'd just 
get yourself into trouble, I know. Look 
here—that’s one reason they ‘sent me 
out here with you. Greenhorns are 


The Busy Man 
If you want to get'a favor done 
By some obliging friend, * 
And-want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 
Don't go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 
But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 
“The man with leisure’ never has 
‘A moment he ean spare, 
He's always. {putting off until" 
is friends are in despair. 
But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work, 
Forgets the art of wasting time— 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So, if you want a favor done, 
‘And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works thirty hours a day. 
He'll find a moment, sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, 
And fix you while the idle man 
Is framing an excu 


fitay solt about sort of thing,” 

Fisher walked into tne ‘house. The 
woman made no further opposition. 
She followed him into the litle dining- 
room where the breakfast table was 
still standing 

“Lhademy hands so fuil with the 
baby and getting the children ready for 
school, a5 haven’t cledred 


the table for you,"’ Fisher answered. 
The woman dropped into a chair and 
hid her face in her hands. 

ie When the children come 
home!’’ she sobbed. “'No fire—and 
no dinner—oh, what shall [ do? I 
don’t know anybody to help me!" 

“fs that telephone working?’’ Bert 
demanded, suddenly. 

“Yes. I'ye ordered it taken out, 
but they haven't done it yet,’’ the 
woman answered. 

Bert strode over to the instrument 
and jerked down the receiver. 

“Red, five two nine seven,” he 
said. ““Hello! ,. Mr. Murdock? Say, 
Mr. Murdock. I’m out here on 
Western Avenue and I've Bot the 
money for the furniture. Twenty 
doll: That's all right, isn’t it?"” 

“‘What! You don’t mean they’ ve 
paid?’? the; assistant manager ex- 
claimed. 

“Got the: money.sight here in. my 
hand. One ten and two fives. That 
fixes it, doesn’t it?”” 

“Why, yes, of course,”? Murdock 
answered. ‘"Yuu needn’t do any- 
thing further. Give ’em the receipt. 

I thought they could pay if we 

"t want any- 


Bert hung up the receiver and rurn- 
ed to face the woman. 

“What does it mean? 
“*L haven't pai 

“I didn’t{say you had. I said I had 
the money. } There it is—see? I’m 
going to take it to that man, Murdock, 
and then I'm going to look for a job 


beggars or jthieves. We'll 
back." 7 

“All right, but you needn't worry,”” 
Bert answered. “‘I've got  pleoty 


more.”” 


pay it 


(Continued on Page 81 


shorn, . rite 

- Loot ndtRiyen on this child with wonderous PbY cally 
; love: child 

Tae Rords heard were all that he koew, such measures 35: 

«<A fsb, a top, a shoe.”” and’ diagnose his 


Pauline A. Ca™P- Care and treatment, and 


The Children’s Charter should. be’ borne’ pub- | bread and milk with fruits” vege-. 
‘A few weeks ago, at the call of ficly where they cannot be privately | tables occupying the “places of next’ 


President Hoover, a Conference on met. importance: t 4 i 
Child Welfare and Protection washeld xiv. For every child who is in| Eggs may be said to) stand about) eve, too that every pupil is 
at the White House, one of those ask-' confiict with society the right fo be | midway between milk “and meat in knowledge-of the minor 


ed to take part, as representing the eal with intelligently as society's | their food value. such as writ- 

deaf, being Dr. J. S. tones oe charge, not society’s outcast; with the | _ The fats form. an excellent source. k, 

of the Hae Soho eed ae church, eae aad the inst ee ot fuel for the body, eee some kinds 

ae 3 : . when n L to’ return’ him | contain a special kind of vitami : 

regarding the inherent rights of every ‘whenever possible to the ‘normal What then is the place of “sweets? 

child, and the obbgstion resting: wean stream of life. 3 3 Some sugar is needed is our diet san 

every Fovemment ani comers | XV. For every child the right to | energy producer, but it is a sobering rd x 

a ivi _ to help to secure for them Brow up in a family with an adequate thought that sugar is the most.com-|" Do we teach these things? Often 

ud Re Behe: : hild Searceal and standard of living and ‘the security of | pletelylacking in proteins, vitamins and | we think’ we, have taught them, until 
eh LOK: SS hi Seanad Riga a stable income as the surest safeguard mineral elements. of all foods. The | we come upon a flat failure we have 

ne a to he FF life, pose against social handicaps. | danger is that too much sugar may] made on some simple thing, which 

ees eM KCSSUTE, hild Ss 4 i i XVI. For every child protection ‘spoil the appetite for other f gives us a jar we don’t forget very 
|. For every. S ida ether ing against labor that stunts growth, either { which the body must have to keep i} soon. 

ant the guarding of i Personality 25 physical or mental, th its educa- health. “he most healthful supply of | <~A'teacher in a small town in. the 

See Petes ne ‘id hose and tion, that deprives children ofthe right | sugar should come from) milk which, | northern-part of this state only recently 

eae ah every chil ‘hi he ae % of comradeship, of play and of joy. | in its natural state, is sweet, and from | related an incident concerning pupils in 

ql maa snares Shild i mn XVI. For every rural child as fruit, both raw. and. cooked. Candy | the eighth grade. This teacher was 

provides sjandilout ey Rata To ean satisfactory schooling and health ser- should be eaten very seldom and only | in the!post-office one day when she 

receive foster care, the nearest SUbstI- Vices'as for the city , and/an ex- , aftera meal, never before. was asked by the Postmaster: “What 

tute for his own home. tension to rural families of ‘social, re- —Junior Red Cross. | isthe matter with’ those. pupils up 


Lz IV. Forevery child full prepar- creational and cultural facilities: there, and the teaching?””,_ SI 

5 nrevery cl : gi? She asked 
ation for as picts Pal ebasst Gease i + XVIL.~ To supplement the home oe eR sass himwhat he/meant, and his reply was 
ing prenatal, natal, and post 3 andthe school in the training of young, Teach the Essentials that not one seemed to know. how to 


and the establishment of ‘such pro- and ¢o return to them those interesis of ; Whar shall we he child is a | fill out aimoney order blank.: 
see saab will make child- Which modern life tends to cheat child- | question eta teen eee Wa | cA teachefof the ‘deal ‘ells of an 
Vino ere very child health protec- ! '°% every stimulation and encourage- | deaf, as well as every teacher of the incident which illustrates the point. 
_V. | For every child health protse- | ment should be given to the voluntary hearing, should give carefull considet- Some years ago one of her pupils sook 
pone pene Ica 4 3 . per '4- ' youth organizations. _, {ation. There are 425,000 words in the | a check to the bank to get some mony 
fons ani ‘ “ ere o ae ore XIX.° To make everywhere avail- i Fn, language, more or less, and it | ith which to buy a pair of pants and 
ial ieee ot) eae Sheahe able those minimum protections of the } js our opinion that no one person can | When he was told to indorse the check, 
dental examination and care 0} Ihe health and Welfare of children, there | master all of these words and learn to | he wrote on‘it: “T want a. pair of 
teeth; protective and preventive meas- should be a district, County, or COM- spell them and ute them in their vari- | Pa 
ures against. communicable diseases; “munity organization for health, educa- | ous shades of meaning. 
is insuring of pure food, pure milk, ‘tion, and welfare, with full-time offi-| — [t would scem a waste of energy, 
ask: eee: tld fi bi hh cialss coordinating with a state-wide | insofar as failure would be certain, 
ack ah Mae fee PAL: eet program which will be responsive toa | for one to attempt to master all of these 
helo Eee eee , nation-wide service of general informa- | words; but should he succeed, he 
health, including health instruction tion, statistics, and scientific research. would be in possession of the use of 


pants”? 
No! No! Don’t blame the boy. It 

is your fault and ours that such things 

happen. <¢ 

Let us hit the essentials and “the 

practical: hard, after which we may 

graze in the broader fields. But even * 


a neat DIO eT ereyhs| ins shoowd ielader ~ | fRousands of words for which he would | then let us not wander far enough to 
teachers and leaders adequately train- (2) Trained, full-time _public | never have any need. get lost.—B. in The Colorado Index. 
ed, eal ures ary intoees | fe Vcldo porte nemeley that the : 
4 " i H ae E vorkers. | average person can master the average fb 
oe Ul. piers ae, child saslling (b) Available hospital beds. BSE Pal words nabare coibelound |: = LOW Readne eles ; 
| with reasonable provisions for privacy, | (c) Fulltime public welfare | jn the average person's vocabulary, and | Link up reading rate 
free’ liars tcohduionrtwhichrend al service for the relief, aid, that necessity will cause him to learn, the efficient Ne ae b Tara Rel 
thwart his development; and a home ! and guidance of, children in| if he has not already been taught, those hourbtsing on Heat, He ore 
environment harmonious and enrich- special need due to poverty, | technical terms and expressions which | Sciemtist=-Fourier “ang connec’ 0 
ine! 1 misfortune, behavior difficul- | are essential to success in his particular whole.life and led to may of his Brest 
VIIL For every child a school | ties, and for the protection of | fine of work—which is as itshould be. | discoveries exetar boon Biabosk on 
hich is safe 6 Da Choo children from abuse, neglect, | We do not mean to say that he should | Chemistry an came the founder o| 
which 1s safe trom rds, sanitary, | exploitation, or moral hazard. | not go out of his particular sphere in the the present Electrical Age. West- 


inghousebought an English magazine 


properly equipped, lighted, and ven- | * For every child these rights, regard- | search of knowledge which would be ; 
e and found an article on compressed ait 


tilated; for young children nursery less of race or color,” or situation, i 
eed eer edetpsrtene to supple: cherceee he ty lie uee the prOe [eee ee tad, he i | that gave him the idea of his airbrake 
ment home care. | tection of the American Flag. to be commended for such action, yet | that is now used in all the railways of 
IX. For every child a community j Seo ee we feel that his first duty is to equip | the world. Henry Ford, too, bought 
which recognizes and plans for his himself with such a thorough know- | * magazine and saw an article on 
needs, protects him against physical What Shall We Eat? —_| fedge of his own business as to: insure | Horseless Carriages that: started him 
«2 dangers, moral hazards, and disease; | Counting air and wateras free, there ‘on his way to become the most success- 
provides him with safe and wholesome ‘are five groups of substances which tial | fullof all: manufacturers. The man 
places for play and recreation, and make up the ‘food value’ which we | should who does not read, in these days of 
makes provisions for his cultural and acquire when we buy food. These are first: quick changes and irresistible progress, 
social needs. es { (1) the proteins (2) the fats (3) the is drops behind’and becomes an absolcte 
X. For every child an education carbohydrates, which include the sugar in icant unit in bis trade. 
which through the discovery and de- and starches (4) the mineral elements ‘cope with the difficulties which they are Reading is aladder. ‘You MUST read 
Velopment of his individual abilities, (5). the vitamins, Bread and other | apt to meet in the battle offlfe, are we | if You want to climb. —Herbert N- 
prepares him for life; and through ‘ grain cereals make up the largest and sticking closely enough to the essentials " 
training and vocational guidance pre- cheapest source of protein and carbo- | and the practical, or are we spending EP IT 
pares him for a living which will yield hydrates. But they.don’t givea satis-|‘too much time in diving off into the The brazil nut grows in a heavy 
him the maximum of satisfaction. factory supply of the mineral elements | spheres of the non-essentials which shell “like a cocoanut shell except that 
XI. For every child such teaching and vitamins. will be of no practical walue in the itis smooth, and the nuts are arrangc 
and training as will prepare him for The meat foods are rich cither. in| struggle, only in ‘as the language | within the shell like the parts of an 
successful parenthood, homemaking, protein or fat, or both. Their flavors, ' that might be gained, in acquiring that | orange. 


boys take 


his sleigh. But she wouldn't 


ork.” listen to him. He was very angry. The 


‘boys looked in the window, and 
ied at him, and made fun of him: 


| considerably. Before very long he j, 


bought a comfortable home and” sent 


“did | for Grandmother and his little daught- 


“gave his diry 
on. Then she 


loth r 
ed the clothes. She put them into 
a large” She went across ‘the 
' field to Mr Smith's house’ with the 
basket, “Billy Whi 
went towards her. He said, Ba! ba!’” 


isker saw her and! 


‘er, who is now my mother, to come f, 
| and'live with him. 
Brantford and he still livesin the same 


He had settled in 


house. He is very successful and is 
Never in need not He ‘said ‘that 
Canada was a land of promise, justice 
and freedom. "He said that Canada is 
indeed a Jand of promise forimmigrants 
from other countries who willing 
to work and’ strive to become good 
citizens. ~ I'am proud to be a Canadian 
as I was born in Canada. He often 


Mrs. Jackson was frightened and ran ‘told me of his early struggles. 


to the eruck ofa ites: ‘Billy Whicker i 
followed her, and ran around and a-  mistak. 
round it: ‘Then'she scolded him. He{ 


was very cross. 

Mrs. Jackson dropped the basket on 
the ground and ran to’ Mr. Smith’s 
house as fast as she could. She knock- 
ed at the door and said to Mr. Smith, 
“Your goat ate your best shirt.”” He 
went there. He caught Billy Whisker 
because Billy ate all his clothes. © He 
shook him by his horns. Billy Whisker 
never ate the clothes again. 


A Sweet Canine 
Anival Shepherd 

There were two litte girls whose 
names were Ruth and May. When 
it was Ruth’s birthday, her uncle pre- 
sented her with/a pretty puppy. When 
it was May’s birthday, her aunt pre- 
sented with a beautiful Sunday dress. 

When Fido had grown into a_ little 
dog, he was very clever and always 
obeyed his master. He often fallow- 
ed’Ruth--and, May. everywhere. they 
went. They loved him dearly. Some- 
* times Ruth or May felt unhappy, but 
Fido was kind to them and madesome 
fun with them, He used to make 
them laugh. But there was bad news 
coming to Ruth and May. Fido died, 
from eating the poisoned meat. They 
both were sorrowful about him. Their 
uncle heard about him and said, 
“Never mind,’’ 1 will buy another for 
them. 


The Adventures My Grand- 
father Had 
Stanley Powell 
My Grandfather was born ia Po- 
land. He lived there for many years. 
War broke out between Poland and 
some other nation. Times became 
hard and food scarce. 


America. He'longed to come here 
where he could live in peace. He 
decided to come here if he could, but 
he had no money and good jobs were 
very few. He managed to get a job 
and worked very hard. He saved as 
much as he could. He would have 
been able to come here sooner only he 
had a wife and child to'suppor:.  Be- 
fore he left Poland, he left some 
money behind so Grandmother would 
not bein want for some time. He had 
much difficulty getting through Europe 
as war was goingon. Many times he 
was held by officers for interrogation 
only to be released again. 

At last he reached America. He 
was very bewildered.» The sights were 
far different from those of Europe. 
People were dressed in. different cost- 
umes there. Grandfather had not 
much money left as he had. spent al- 
most all for passage to America. He 
didn’t know where-to go or what to 
do. People talked ina strange lang- 
uage. He couldn’t understand them. 

After a few dayshe met some Polish 


could fina a job and sbift for himself. 


Grandfather had often heard of | 


people. who gave him a home until he | Bruce asked her 


Note: TF mj ade a few 


it have 
randfather. 


erning my 
Fishing 
Banco Micetick 

This isa story that 1 am writing 
from a picture. Inthe picture are a 
woman and two boys The boys ask. 
ed her if she would let them go fish: 
ing. She told them that they must 
work on the farm. They stared to 
work there, but were grumbling: One 
of the boys told the other boy that he 
thought that they would run away and 
go fishing. They escaped from. the 
field. They ran and hid behind a 
sign board. Their mother saw them 
leaving the field. She got a switch and 
started afterthem. She was very cross. 
She could not tind them. She went 
back to her house. One of the boys 

saw her going back into the, house. 
After their mother had returned to 
the house, the two boys got an old can. 
They filled i: with worms. They had 


.two poles hidden behind the sign board. - 


They took their poles aud can of 
worms, and went fishing. 


How Bruce was Punished 
Florence Langdon 
Once there was a boy about eleven 
sears of age, tamed Bruce. One night 
when it was snowing very hard, Bruce 
looked outside to see if the snow was 
Very deep. But it wasn’t. He went into 
the house and told his mother thatthe 
snow wasn’t very deep. She told him 
that he had better zo to bed early and 
that the snow wold be deep the next 
morning. He believed what she told 
“him. So he went to bed early. 
1 The next morning Bruce got up and 
rat to the window to se¢ if the snow 
was very deep. When ke saw the snow 
covering the dog-house, he knew the 
snow was very, very deep. He dressed 
quickly and ran downstairs. His mother 
gave him his breakfast. After eating 
' breakfast he took hi$*cap, overcoat and 
rubbers and put them on. His mother 
‘told him not to sit on the end of his 
sleigh because if he did, it would tear 
his pants. He told her that he would be 
careful of his pants. 
/ Bruce kissed her and said, “‘zood- 
bye.’ He went out and got his sleigh 
He took it with him and went upa 
{hill. He coasted down many times. 
1 Later two boys came along andasked 
| if he would let thefm ride on his sleigh. 
Bruce wouldn’t let them ride en it or 
touch it 
‘Fhen Bruce sat on the end of the 
sleigh. When he coasted down, it tore 
his pants when he fell off it. He rolled 
down the hill and got up. He ran 
quickly to his house and hid behind 
the door. His mother knew what had 
happened to him. She said, “Come 
on.’ He walked slowly to her and 
showed her his torn pants. She told 
him to give her his pants, and she 


would patch it. She sewed it slowly. 
to hurry up and sew 
he didn’t want the 


his pants because 


all'afternoon. The boys enjoyed them- 
selves for they had taken the sleigh 

Bruce, and poor Bruce stayed 
ide. He watched them having agood 
time coasting down hill on his sled. 


The Legend of the Wood- 

~ pecker 

Reproduction 

Adele Lowson 

: Once upon a time there lived a 
litle old worssn. She wore a shiny 
black dress, a big white apron with a 
+ bow tied behind anda litile red bonnet. 
She was unkind and selfish. She 


i ever had any visitors or never invited ; 
{them and never gave presents to any- | 


1 body. 


One day she made a pile of yellow | and put his pi i 
Seen er dea pied | eae eins oa ie OE ence 


jat the door. He said, “‘My woman | of slippers on the Hoos and locked the 


will you give me a cake because I am 
hungry?’ He told her that he had 
no money but whatever she wished 
would be fulfilled. The old woman 
thought that her cakes were too big to 
give away, so she baked a little piece 
of dough, but whe was baked, 
was nice and? brown. She thought 
that it was too nice fora beggar. So 
She baked another piece of dough ‘no 
bigger than the head of a pin but 
when it was baked it was nice as_the 
first one. Still she thought it was too 
nice to give away. Soshe got a dry 
cqust of bread and gave itto the old 

man who atonce disappeared. In a 

minute the old.woman thought that 

she should not have given the man the 
crust.at it was too much. So she went 
to the door but she could nut sec him 

‘so she said. “I wish I were a bird so 
that I could fly and get my crust 
back.” 

i A wonderful thing happened. 
received her wish as the man promised. 
She grew smaller and smaller. Her 
mouth was changed to ,a beak, her 
arms to wings and her feet turned to 
claws. 
woman but a bird. 
with a black dres: 
a litle red bonnet, 


She 
d 


a white apron and 
apprng trees. 


The Junior Red Gross 
Adele Lowson 
In January we wanted to join the 


Junior Red Cross. So we chose James ; 


Matthews for president, Helen Bart- 
kiewicz for secretary, Avival Shepherd 
for treasurer, and me for Healt 
venor. Qur branch is called 
Health Confederates.” Sometime 
afterwards we received a Junior Red 
Cross button, some magazines and a 
certifical Anival Shepherd made a 
frame f6r the certificate which stands 
‘on a small table in our classroom. 
We have a mite box in which we 
put coppers. ‘When there isa dollar 
in it, we will send it to Toronto to 
help the poor crippled children. We 
‘are very much pleased to help the 
junior Red Cross. : 


The Guardian of the House 
Suggested by a Picture 
Jack Harrison 


Once there lived a man who owned 
a very large house, and everybody in 
his -city liked him very much because 
he was kind to them. He was the 
president of a-bank and he came 
home every night, and used to go to 
work in the morning, but he never 
came home for dinner. One day as 
he was walking along, he looked in 


| ing through 


ata dog shop, and went into and 
looked to see if he would see'a dog 
that he liked. At Jast he chose a Bos- 
ton-bull dog and bought it. ~ He car- 
ried it home.. ‘The dog was very hap- 
py and wagged its tail and sniffed 
around theroom.  Heseemed to like 
his master. His master called it Jim. 
_ When J master: went to work 
in the morning, he left Jim alone in ~ 
the house,*and told him to take care 
of the house all day. His master 
‘came home for dinner the first time 
because he did not want Jim to be 
hungry and‘he fed him. At night hi 
master came home for supper and he 
taught Jim how to play tricks like jump- 
joop. His nfaster often 
read a book and spent some time smok- 


it; 


She was no longer an old, 
You may seeher | 


ing his pipe. Heused to sit on a 
comfortable chesterfield and Jim often - 
looked at him and looked at him astif 
he were talking to him. 

At eleven o'clock when Jim's mas- 
ter was tired; he took off his dressing 
gown, and put it on his chesterfield, 


He put a pair 


door and left Jim alone in the library. 
His master went to bed. Jim slept» 
soundly, but a clock king twelve 
made a noise, which frightened Jim, 


‘but he went to sleep again. 


In the morning when Jin woke up, 
he sniffed around the room, so that 
he would know that the house had not 
‘been disturbed during the night. His 
‘ master woke up at six o'clock and ate 
{his breakfast. He unlocked the door 

and Jim wagged his tail because he 
was going to get breakfast. His mas- 
terlet him play outside all day. Jim 
| sat on the dvor-step and a postman 
t came and put the letters into. the slat 
and Jim looked at him walking until he, 
was out of'sight. Atdinnertime Jim’s 
master came home from his work and 
Jim saw him and wagged his tail again 
jand both went into the-house and had 
tagood dinner. Again Jim's master 
let him stay‘our When his mas- 
‘ter had gone to work, Jim felt lone- 
* some and tired so he lay down tosleep. 
in the shade of a tree and slept sound~ 
ly. , 


When supper came, Jim’s master 
came home but he could not find Jim, 
so he wert into the house, but could 
| nor find him. Then he ate his supper 
alone. After supper he went to the 
library, and chosing a book, he started 
to read. Whenthe was reading, he 
tHought about Jim and looked at ,the 
clock. It was™ten o'clock, so he 
turned off the I'ght and went upstairs 
jand turned on the light in his bed- 
jroom. Whenthe light turned on, it 
awoke Jim and he saw-his master! in 
the ded-room. . Jim felt hungry and + 
wentiiito the house for his master had 
unlocked thefront door for him to 
enterand Jim walked very quietly into 
the library. He wanted to go into the 
kitchen, but the door was locked and 
Jim slept inthe library. At three 
‘o'clock Jim woke up and saw a door 
‘opening very slowly, and he became 
yery much frightened. He saw a 
burglar. When the burglar entered, 
Jim gave a growl and struggled with 
the burglar. Jim's master heard Jim 
barking. Then the burglar shot Jim. 
Carrying his gun his master went 
to the library anditurned on the light 
and caught the burglar. Bur, the mas- 
ter saw-his dog dying. He had been 
shot. Jim’s master phoned to the 
policeman and put the burglarin jail. 
The master was going to bandage the 
dog's chest but Jim died in a few. 
minutes. The master was very much 
grieved and in the morning he wrote 
in the newspapers about Jim being a 
hero. ‘hat was the end of Jim’slife 
tand his master buried him in his 
garden. 7 
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To our Readers—an Explan- 
ation 


ind some: of the improvements ; when. 
issue of The Canadian. i ‘Ho: isked for were included in the! 
WORM CW etie ecingtouraa large ‘Teach Arithmetic to First andSecond | general reduction:. The amount for a 
eats a eee Re es Grade Pupils.” Mrs. Margaret C. | new Industrial Building had been ap: 
special Diamond Jubilee Edition of the Smith, of the Coliretea Sates Il | proved by the Put Be Watts ep 
the tith f whi in- give demonstrations on Story’ Telling. |ment, but: was struck out by the Fin- ve x 
papeG the title page of bial wea Miss Marian Lamb, of the Mt, Airy | ance’ Board, as was done regard cases are’ retained in’ the same grade 
advertently dated April 16, and of School, will give talks on “How to | to an electric refrigerator, Ii jotype ma-\ year after year. andiso have'to go over 
course we did not want 0 issue two ‘Teach Geography to’ Primary) Class- chine etc. However: the Minister. of ‘ the same work to or three) times, 
*? and Mr. Barton’ Sense 1 | Education bas promised to come down "and possibly: even then have not mas- 
illustrate the teaching of Advanced | and look things over, and we are hope- tered it. he question was as to what 
Arithmetic and Elementary. Algebra | ful. { should) be done with such pupils. It 
“each morning. i He attended the sessions of the Health "was no advantage to these pupils to go 
There will be a general session each | Departmentof the Ontario Educatiunal over the same'work again and again, 
yrni velve. o'clock, | Assocation and was pleased, asthey ail and was fatal’ to any. interest being 
morning from ten to. twelve a’ clocl 4 A n 
latter part of May. Our next regular Tie first hour will be devoted to. pa- | Would be. to find that the Junior Red taken by them in it. (She felt that no ~ 
pers on vital topics and to their dscu: Crass Sore Be pene commended fa should stay iB anygrade ea more 
; Mr, A. P. Buchanan, of the | §00ur workatthe School inthis respect than two years. It woul etter to 
are sure the special. paper will mare “Pexas School, will write a paper ‘on! is nght in line with the most advanced promote them and modify the curri 
than make amends for the omission of The Development of Reason health movements. | Ac that session it ulum~to suit their nceds and ca 
: which will be discussed by Mr. was stated that a special survey of the to cut out some of the most difficult 
f the other numbers S. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College! raul et of cluleren fevesled its ae and leat important items at make 
R. Abernathy, of the Ohio School, , ling fact that fifteen percentof the child- ‘the work more: attractive. y ty 
ea semaerce ron The Usesof tenaffected with tuberculosis had the to compel them to try to learn things 
ies senvention. i he One Varieus Tests ae Already dosed far variety produced by drinking  un-  they’have not the ability to compre- 
Schealon San tae ae ake the Deaf."? This will be discussed pastuerized milk from cows. affected’ hend? There are some big’ boys in 
aaah its ay eeatee Jone NE Roy F. Nilson, of the A with tuberculosis. ets the interemediate grades who feel hu- 
Ieee Ha A eed ACA ANS “1 ' G The Bienniel Convention of the ‘miliated, ever resentful, at being kept 
June 16th, anda large attendance ie School. *’The Certification of ‘Tea c 1 he or j 
honedion: E ti a eoee ‘ Saab S Chers'’ by Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of Ontario Assocation of the: Deaf will in classes with much’ smaller pupils. 
PO LOE ab cetrtan i Paencuuetan aay “aiSet i iscassed by pbe held at this School, the opening Why nat have x side class in the senior 
found in the official aenouncement by te Towa School, will be discussed by | at this . nthe ser 
the Secretary, Mr, Crough, which will Mrs. B. M. Riggs, of the AtKansas session beingon Saturday evening, June department for such ‘pupils? They 
be'found che e Grol this’ School 113, and the Jast on Tuesday eve! Will’never be able’ to jtake | Entrarce 
K | © Comers) June 16. The teachers are not expected ‘work, but the curriculum could be 
= peas peut ot sb Niner totake any part in the programme, but ' modified as conditions required, and 
‘The daysare passing very rapidly and hy. ‘ k M *¢* any who could attend would, he was she thought this class‘should rotate as 
ing ve y yy prominent speakers. ‘Mr. ‘John ‘ : 7 1 ¢ Tee 
the end of the Session is menacingly sure, be very w Icome. x he others are'doing. These children 
Near—so it seems to the pupils wi The Convention of American In- ire our problems, for whom we should 
pupt hen A 
they think about the final examination. structors of the Deaf-will be held at do the very best that they are capable 
This year the school closes on June the Winnipeg School on June 22nd of accomplishing. : 
10th—a week earlier than usual—to . to 26th. Some eight years ago this Mr. Fetterly said he quite agrecd 
give the teachers whe with t0 40 £08 Conaifan clceter cand ide hasad Was held at the Belleville School, ax with Miss Ford. It was_a erime to 
chance to attend the Convention of ahaeMe RH. Brandon, head ofthe “ST On two. or three. previous kcep a pupil in any grade for more than 
American Instructors svnrUen Oi ety penn conventions since the Association was! two years. We callome pupils dull, 
tuctors “of the Deaf, Department of Public Welfare of the : ' 2 i 
which opens in Winnips eos HAC nicl | Bs x formed over sixty years ago, but gen- ; say they are too stupid to learn. There 
Ps innipex on June State of Illinois, will make an address, | 
22nd. f a ish i * “erally the meetings are held in the | are many men in Canada and other 
age! The afternoons will be devoted te United: States. He would like to see | lands! holding high positions, or are 
aiteane sectional meetings and round table 
In 1923 the Convention of Ameri- cussions “The Industrial Sec! 


“a good representation of our. staff at} prominent in business’ ‘and _ financial 

i this Convention, partly because it is | circles, who at school were considered: 

can Instructors of the Deaf was keld has its program about ready, and the held in Canada and Canadians should | ta be hopeless dunces.- Often the tei- 
at this School, and among those pre- Chairmen of the Kindergarten Section, ~arend in as large numbers as possible, , cher was at fault—these pupils were 
sent were Ir. N.F. Walker, Superin- the Oral Section, the Normal Section ly because of the benefits to | not dunces, they just were not handled 
tendent of the South Carolina School, and the Auricular Section are getting d. Ivis well for our teachers | right. ‘They did not like to study, and 
and his two sons, Dr. A.H. Walker, up worth-while programs. to getthe viewpoint of other success- | took no interest inthe subjects taught, 
Superintendent of the Florida School, “The evenings, with the exception ful tructors from all parts of the | but they had ability,, sometimes out- 
and W. Laurens Walker, Assistant of the first one, will be devoted to continent on all matters. pertaining: to | standing ability, and when they na 


papers of tlie same date. In any case 


the special number is taxing our re- 


sources to the limit, and it will not be 
ready for distribution ull the middle or 


issue will be that of June Ist, but we 


» Curtis, of Minneapolis, who is a 
national figure in vocations! work, 
will address the Convention en voc- 
ational problems. | It is planned also 


Superintendent of the S. C. School. social activities. Superintendent’ and/ our work, and to imbibe the inspiration | where they could: follow their natu! 
Four or five years ago Dr. N. F. Walk- Mrs. T. Rodwell, of the Manitoba and-catch the forward outlook thatis | inclinations, they went right abe: 
er died and was succeeded by W. School, are planning a reception on - derived from personal contact with the | Weetry totéach lots of things in histo 
Laurens Walker. A yearortwoafter Tuesday evening. Part of Wednes- best educators of the deaf. Beyond | geography, etc that were a waste of 
Dr. A.H. Walker passed away. and day afternoon and evening will be de- an} doubr, every teacher who attends | time, were not conducive to the real 
three weeks azo W. Laurens joined voted to a drive through the beautiful be greatly benefitted, and through | education of the pupils, but which they 
father andson. ‘Ithasbeena tragic se- parks in Winnipeg and apicnic sup- them the pupils of our School, and] are compelled to learn in order to pass 
quence. Allthree Were amongthe most per served. “Thursday evening there moreover, if arrangements can be certain examinations, They should yet 
eminent and successful instructors and will be a dance and social games. made to go by auto, as he hoped, they | more of their. improvement by reading 
superintendents in the United States,! ‘The addresses of welcome will be would have a very enjoyable trip. suitable bocks than by being compelled 
and the Walker family have made an delivered by the Minister of Education He wished to emphasize the neces- | to memorize a mass of uninterestiny, 
unique contribution to the education of of Manitoba, the Mayor of Winnipeg, sity, the imperative necessity, of every | and more or useless facts. Some one 
3 the deaf, as several other members of and Superintendent Rodwell. ‘The teacher keeping abreast of the times! has ‘said that the three-fold object of 
the family are or have been engagedin_responsts to the addresses of welcome and becoming familiar with the most | education was to promote the pupils’ 
the same line of work. The sequence will be made by President Hall, of advanced thought relative to methods | health and happiness, develop his social 
remains unbroken, as the deceased is Gallaudet College, ana Superintendent and standards and ideals. As condu- | qualities, and teach him how to spend 
succeeded by hisson, Dr. W. Laurens~T. C. Forrester, of the Rochester cive to this end it was his intention to | his leisure time, ‘This may not be suffi- 
Walker, this being the fourth genera- School. The President's Address arrange reading courses. In the pub-| ciently comprehensive, but’ certainly 
tion that has occupied that position. will be given the first evening. lic schools of Ontario every teacher | these constitute an essential and very 
——=— u There willbe a flat rate ‘ol or must ‘read at least four professional | important Pa of an sess education. 
C acre eet _ each fortwo ina room and $11. books every yearfrom‘alist prescribed} After a desultory discussion on 
Convention if ey In for single rooms and board, beginning by the Department of Education, andj this subject in which several took 
ructors of the: with dinner at noon Monday and end- in some inspectorates they are required | part, it’ was decided to further con- 
Percenaee sitar has been made to ing with supper Friday evening. Tran- to answer questions on the books s¢-| sider the question of promotions at 4 
obtain the opinion of active members sient visitors can get meals for fifty lected. But there surely should be no { subsquent session and try to formulate 
of the Convention as to the subjects cents. need tohold aclub over teachers’ heads a policy for future guidance. 


| 
jerBreatest thap- 
“making others 
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: FRIDAY, May Ist, 1931 i 


HOME NEWS 


The main topic of the day—Are 
you going to, Winnipeg? 


” ‘The ice has gradually disappeared 
fromthe bay, so now who is going to 
make that first big splash? 


Mr. H.B. Fetterly attended the 
O.E.A. Convention which was held in 
Toronto Easter week. 


Dr. Muriel Fetterly has returned to 
Ithica, New York, after spending Eas- 
ter week at her home here. 


Dr. Lewis and Miss Davis of the 
Provincial Clinic, Kingston, accom- 
panied by Mr. Ruston of Belleville 
visited the School on March 31st. 


On the Thursday previous to our Eas- 
ter, Jewish pupils left School to go to 
Belleville where they celebrated the 
Passover with their friends. 


The Canadian issue of April 15th 
being.a special number is, unavoidably, 
late due tothe greatly added amount 
of hand’ composition and press work 
etc. which this Jubilee Edition entails. 


The boards have been removed 
from around the rink and’ stored in 
what was formerly. used for an ice 
housg but rumor has it that we are go- 
ingto have electrical refrigeration in 
the near future 


Anyone within a half; mile: of the 
School these days would think we were 
celebrating the 4th of July. A num- 
ber of the trees having been cut down 

. has necessitated the removal of the 
stumps, dynamite being used for this 
purpose which explains the detona- 
tons, 


The boys and girls of Grade 7 were 
given a real surprise on April the First. 
‘They had been told that a possible 
surprise. was in store for them, and 
naturally made numerous guesses. It 
being All Fools’ Day’ they finally be- 
came real skeptics But when they 
came in for tea’ at six’ o'clock they 
found Miss Ford directing them to a 
special table all laid in party array. 
Anival Shepherd was the last to arrive, 
and what a surprise was his to see a 
wondrous birthday cake, and a table 
piled high with all good things. Ani- 
val’s aunt had’ sent the necessary 
money to provide a real birthday party 
for him with his class as guests. We'll 
leave the rest to imagination. 


On Easter Monday the boys and 
girls of Grade 7 were entertained at 
dinner in the dining-room by their 
teacher. ‘The members of the resi- 
dential staff, Miss Fetterly and Mrs. 
Lally were also guests at dinner. Mrs. | 
McCluggage had tastefully decorated , 
the tables for the occasion. The guests 
found their places, not by the usual 
place cards but by decorated Easter 
eggs with their names in white icing: 
The dinner served was very appetiz- 
ing, especially the apple pie and ice 


7 {! 


a ; 
“With the first few days of sprin; 
O'Hara drew up the caer lee 


sthe softball league, and the schedule 


*,For some time preparations have 
been under way to make'a greater use 
of the radioear, and to further develop. 
the rhythm work. © These 
now being carried out and ex- 
tended training in rhythm being 
carried on: The work on the radioear 
is in the form of special attention to 
few classes at present so thatan accu-- 
raté survey may be made in regard to 
results, { 
Everyone gathered in the assembly 
movies. ‘When Dapy.is ie" 
showed a little picture poem weaving 
various sunsets ‘nto one picture of | 
glory. A cartoon pleased the young- 
sters, whilst Laurel and Hardy in An- 
gora Love turned the hall into-one 
continuous round of laughter. The 
feature picture of the evening was 
The Tide -of Empire’, a picture 
classed under the censor board as uni- | 
versal and therefore suitable for the en- | 
tire family. 
‘anoe Trails ‘Through Moose- 
lan lepicted a canve trip through 
the wilds of snosth-eastern. Canada 
showing picturesque woodland and 
waterways as well as many exceptional 
close-up ‘‘action’’ views of moose, 
deer, bear, beavers and other wild life 
on land and water. : 
“The Kicking Horse Trail’’ show- 
ed how the pass got its name in 1858. 
Interesting features were Lake Louise,- 
Natural Bridge, Snowpeak Avenue, 
the Great Iivide and Wapta Falls. 


During the latter part of the session, 
we have been fortunate in being abie 
to show several very .beautiful scenic 
films. ‘hese films were secured from 
the Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureas: at Ottawa. 

“Harvest of the Sugar Maple Tree’’ 
was on educational film depicting life | 
in the sugar bush, demonstrating the 
‘old and new methods of tapping maple 
trees, of gathering sap, 1nd transporting 
it to the kettles. An interesting feature 
was the bottling and canning of maple 
syrup in the factory, and finally, an 
old-fashioned sugar bush party. 

“tA Fish and Bear Tale’ showed 
fishing on the Miramichi River, New 
Brunswick, and the capture alive of 
three bear cubs. 

“A Motor Boat Ramble’’ was a 
scenic film of a motor boat trip from 
Belleville to Orillia through the famous 
‘Trent Valley Canal. An interesting 
portion of the film showed the opera- 
tion of the world’s greatest lift lock at 
Peterborough. sat 

“Where Like and River Meet’ 
showed glimpses of one of Canada’s 
oldest and most historic cities—King- 


ston. 

“The Athabaska Trail” was a pic- 
turizatiun of the poem of the same 
name by the late Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. The sub-titles of the picture 
were from the poem, and were illus- 
trated by exceptionally beautiful views 
taken along the famous trailfitself, and | 
at other points in Canada, | 


da, 

“The City of Loyalists’” showed 
one of the Dominion’s greatest _mari- 
time ports, St. John. There® was a 
view of the world famous Reversing 
Falls, and other scenic and his- 
torical features. 

“The Birds of Bonaventure *” 
showed glimpses of the famous Cana- 
dian bird sanctuary at Bonaventure Is- 
land in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence | 
and the various types of Canadian sea- 
fowl that nest in'countless thousands on i 
the cliffs uf this picturesque home of i 
birds. F 


the season. “The boys campus has 
been ploughed up, so a diamond has 
been laid ‘out oF the campus in front of 
the: main ‘build: ‘This is the first 
Seasonin years when the opening of 

Season approximated that of the big 
Teague in the South. There follows the 
Toster of the teams: 


+ Lazy Bones—N. Sero (Capt.) 
R. Thompson, K. Foster, C. Murtell 
N: Wozick, A: Mc Shane, J. Har- 
fison, D. Armes, Mr. Cunningham, 
Mr. Lally, Mr. O'Gorman, E. Clou- 
tier. . 

Elizabeths—B. Richardson (Capt. ) 
J. Matthews, E. Meloche, E. Beil, 


,hall_on Easter Monday night for, G Bostnari. J. Illingworth, J. Mor- 


tison, Mr. Stratton, Mr. O’ Hara, Mr. 
Clare, W. Burlie J. Carrier. 


Spare Ribs—F. Meyette (Capt.) 
B. Micetick, G. Richardson, J. Cec- 
chini, G. Harrison, G. Welk, C. La 
Rocque, Z. Shiff, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. 
Morrison, M. Brigham, F. DeShelter. 


The game which created a good 
deal of interest at the School last 
month was volley ball. 

«Inthe first half of the schedule, the 
Coyotes were leading. with three wins 
and no losses; the Gophers were 
second with two wins and one loss 
the Cougars were thidtl with one win 
and two losses,and the Badgers were 
last with no wins and three losses. 

The secund half is in progress now 


and the Coyotes and Badgers have | Waterloo, motored to Oakville to see 
The winners of } Mrs. Thomas and on their way home 


each won a game. 


Powell pitched fairly well but didn’e 
get good support from ‘the fielders). 
In the: first in ig the Tars got about 
sixruns. The Sloggers only got one 
run Dixon’ scoring» In the ‘second 
inning Powell gave his place up to 
Shepherd preferring to “be fielder. 
Shepherd pitched splendidly bur got 
poor supportin several places, mostly 
at first base. We made only five runs 
in the two innings We played. Abie 
pitched for the Tars. He was hit 
around, but ‘excellent support saved 
him. The game was postponed until 
after supper. Shepherd encouraged his 
team wonderfully. <The boys took 
Heart and only let in oge run after sup- 
per. Inthe fourth inning we gained 
about ten runs. The score being 15-17. 
Cox had to be changed to left field on 
account of poor catching, Gallinger 
taking his place. 
first to second (oo soon was declared 
out. ‘The game had to be postpontd 
on account of darks The score 
remaining 15-17 in favour of the Tars. 


Hamilton News 


The deaf of Hamilton were very 
sorry to hear of the death of Mr. R. M. 
‘Thomas in Oakville. We had not 
heard of his very serious illness recent- 
ly so the news of his death came as a 
great surprise to allof us. Our sin- 
cerest smypathy is extended to Mrs. 
‘Thomas and those left to mourn his 
toss. 

Mr. and Mrs. La Rue of Kitchener, 
accompanied by Mrs. Monyihan of 


each half will play a three match | gave the Gleadows a friendly call. 


series to qdecide the championship. 


Mr. Norman Gleadow and Miss 


The Coyotes won three games in| Auretta Gleadow were the guests of 


the second half, which. made them | 


Champions of the league. 


Monday afternoon, April 13th, 
fourteen.of the Printer Boys accom- 


panied by their instructor, made a Alege SEs Wersy2of Solin: 


visit to the Ontario-Intelligencer. Th> 
staff in the composing room, press 
room and job department seemed to 
take a pleasurable interest in explaining 
the functioning of these different ¢ 
paftments which made it doubly 


| 
teresting as well as instructive to the 
The ludlow which is used for | Easter vacation in Toronto as the 
casting display lines and headings as | guest: of Miss Doris Grooms and she. 


boys. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Grooms during 
the Easter Bible Conference in Toron- 
to. Having Easter Monday off, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grooms took their guests to 
the beautiful farm home of Mg, and 
They 
were pleasantly surprised apd a delight- 
fui time was spent there. ‘Themen 
folks went out to sceif there were any 
ground hogs «round and though they 
saw several they didn’t catch any. 


Miss Auretta Gleadow spent her 


well as the large newspaper press both | says she had a truly wonderful Gime. 


ly been installed 


which have just re y 
‘ast of the boys in- 


seemed to absorb 


terest all of which seems to make such” 


a visit well worth repeating 


Thad tea with the jolliest crowd 
last Tuesday afternoon. Every face 


was bright with smiles, and the pleas- | Our midst. 


antest conversations were conducted 
in ordinary tones.» The occasion was 
the monthly tea of the Toronto Lip 
Reading Club in their cheery club- 
rooms at 21 McGill Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. ‘Howard Lloyd ane 
children. gave us 4 short call while on 
their way home from “Voronto on Sun- 
day evening, April 12. 

A very pleasant and friendly young 
Mr. Carman Quinn now in 
We hope he will find his 
employment here satisfactory and en- 
vironment to his liking well enough 
tobecome “one of us." 

Everybody is feeling the reaction to 


An out-|the nice spring weather and those 


sider, going in among these people | who have back yard gardens have 


for the first time, 
that they had los€ the sense of hearing, 
so expert have most of them become 
in reading the lips. Several times 1 
had: talked with 


sould never suspect | been busily engaged digging and re- 


arranging plants aud flowers. Some- 
how the home never seems com- 
plete withour the garden. The deaf 


a member quite a] folks here all have lovely Howers each 


while before [knew. Each one is a} year. 
marvellous example of what may be Bee 


accomplished by patience and concen- [ 
tration. ‘The club is a great help, as it | 
fot only gives them an opportunity of 
practicing lip reading, but affords them 


congenial companionship. 
—I. R. McK. in the Toronto Star. 


The First Intermediate Base- 
ball Game this Season 
Stanley Powell 


Are Commas Important 
A pupil was having trouble with 


down by the teacher. i 

“*Never mind, son,”* said a schol 
visitor, consolingly. “It's foolish to 
bother about commas. They don't 
amount to much anyway.’” 

“Don’tthey?”” replied the teacher, 
turning to the president. “Then she 
directed the boy to write on the board 


At 4.30 the Sluggers and the Tars | this se:.tence: “The president of the 


| played the first baseball game this sea- | board says the teacher is a fool. 
son. The boys were on time and the j- 


game began. 
the field and the Tars went ‘to bar. 


“teacher. 


Cox running from | 


punctuation and was being called» 


“Now,?? she continued, “‘put a 
‘The Sluggers took to comma after ‘board’ and another after 
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r. 0. W. Bishop o} 
Dr. OW. Omer aneake! 


of 
the Deaf held a very enjoyab 
party.at the school on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 3lst. Invited guests 
cluded Dr. and Mrs. Bishop, Dr. and 
Mrs. McMullen and the other_mem- 
* bers of the staff of Albeit College, 
Mr. and Mrs. MacLaurin and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferguson of the Belleville 
Collegiate-and Vocational Schoo! staff, 
# Dr. Fetterly and Mr. 
Ithica, N.Y. and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
J. Clarke. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, Mr. 
Ferguson and three members of the 
Albert College staff were unable to be 
present due to previous engagements 
‘or duties necessitating their presence. 
The room in which the banquet was 
held was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, rugs and floor lamps, pre- 
senting a lovely setting for an informal 
social gathering. A delightful meal 
was prepared and served by Mrs. Mc 
Cluggage and her staff. During the 
progress of the dinner, Deannard, 
president of the Association presided 
and community songs were sung and 
everyone joined heartily to make 
them a success. After dinner was 
served, two piano duets were played 
by Miss Rathbun and Mr. Gordon, 
following which seven members of 
the O. S. D. staff sang a humorous 
chorus, the con position of Mr. Gor- 
don. ‘The meeting was then placed in 
charge of Mr. Fetterly, who introduc- 
ed the speakers of the evening 
In introducing the speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Fetterly outlined the | 
re-organization leading up to the] 
association of Teachers and Instrac- 
tors of the Ontario School for the 
deaf. The sssociation meets once a 
month, oftener if necessary, to dis- 
cuss various prob!ems of a general and 
particular nature dealing with the 
instruction of the deaf, and problems 
to be met in this school. He stres- } 
sed one of the aims which was to 
develop the Social life of the school ax | 
between the staff and pupils and the ! 
various departments of the school. 
‘There is atendency often accompan- | 
ied by unfortunate results. At times 
Wwe must try to get away from our 
school werk and to this end outside 
speakers are being asked)ro address us 
at dinner meetings such as this one. 
The program for each meeting.is ar- ; 
ranged for by a committee whom he | 
complimented in their selection of the | 
speaker forthe evening, Dr. Bishop of 
Albert College, whom he had known ; 
for over a year, but whiose reputation ! 
has been known to him for many years. 
Dr. Bishop's address was an intell- 
ectual treat. — It was one seldom heard 
It caused his audience ‘‘to think.’” | 
In his opening remarks he spoke of 
the pleasant experience it was to share f 
in this social banquet, and character- ! 
ized it as “‘xlovely party to throw for | 
one’sfriends.’’ It was difficult to bring 
an academic discussion into a social ga- | 


Pat 


thering, but he trusted that his subject, ' 


“‘New Trends in Education’* might 
advance some new ideas. Realizing 
that his hearers were specialists in me- 
thods he would not presume to bring in 


any discussion of technical methods, ! 


but would speak rather from the stand- 
point of those who are the educators 
of normal children. 


and downs. Sometimes one is en- 
thused. Other times come when 
teaching palls on one. Providence 
ordains that schools shall have vacations 
=a time to restore ideals of our per- 
spective. The effort to keep ideals is 
a hard task. Vacation gives us much 
needed help. Another help is periodic 
Teading. 


Cuykendall: of } 5; 


ern psychology. He recalled astat 


| Bishop, expressed the enjoyment it 


You’? and “Wake Up’’. 


The teaching profession has its ups~ 


~ Onthepart of 

only three attitudes, that of passivity, 
‘opposition related to ‘coercion, s 
that of genuine: interest. Much of 


Ontario Association of the 
To the’ members of the Ontario 
‘Association of the Deaf. 

~ Ladies and Gentlemen: 


strands’ of feeling. In an attitude of 
passivity there is no strong group of 
associated bonds When thelaftitude 
of opposition exists, there are strong 
bonds formed but they are bonds of 
dissatisfaction, and whenever the form 
of compulsion, whatever it may.be, is 
lifted, these bonds express the attitude 
in a repelling or repulsive fashic 

The great problem in the process 
of education is to capture and -bold 
the voluntary interested attitude of 
the student so that what is taught 
is made use of. This problem has 
led to investigation. Some results 
are claimed. It has been ‘stated that 
the process of education foes on 
more .rapidly before school because 
the process is accompanied by inter- 
est and initiative. é 


Dr. Bishop recalled several incid- 
ents in his own experience aOR 
out the ideas advanced by the 3 


two. years, but this year it has been 
discontinued, as there Were not enough 
‘students to form aclass. 1 immediately 
become eager to aitend the regular 
course in high school, as I wish to pur- | 
sue a further course in matriculation: 

Several years ago a deaf man gradu- 
ated from the Ontario School for’ the 
Deaf. He then attended the Belle~ 
ville High School for one year, and 
then went on to Peterboro Collegiate 
till he passed the Fifth Form. After 
he went to the University of Toronto 
to study for four years, at the end of 
which time he graduated with high 
honours with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. He is now employed at a 
high salary with’a well-known indu: 
al firm in Peterboro. 

success appealed to me so I de- 

cided totry my fortune inthe Belleville 
Collegiate, just for one year. Many 
people have asked me why I come to 
this school instead of the one in Ot- 
tawa, which is my “home town.’’ 
The reasons are: first, I expected to 
get assistance from the O.S.D., and 
second, I want to get used to the 
methods that are-used in a hearing 
school.....J always feel sure, thar) the 
teachers here understood the deaf 
much better than the ones at the other 
collegiates, who rarcly hear about the 
deaf. 

‘To enter the Collegiate Institute was 
a new experience for me. When I 
first entered, | found the teachirg very 
different from thar at the O.S D., 
where plenty of blackboard wark is 
used besides lipreading; whilst in the 
Collegiate much is taught by the teach- 
ers dictating to the pupils. There is 
little slate work. I have found it diffi- 
cult to lipread the teachers when they 
talk naturally. 
For the first few days I was keenly 
disappointed, as it was really difficult 
for me to know or understand what to 
do. To give up almost at once would 
be cowardly; consequently, I decided 


June 13th to 16th, 1931. 
Mr, Fetterly was appointed last July, 
and we will have the great pleasure of 
meeting him as well of seeing the beau- 
tiful new buildings: The committee is 
Progressing with its plans in’ good 
fashion and they will, nodoubt, please ~ 
and amuse you all. The trip tothe Sand 
Banks, 35 miles from the school, 
crossing the Bay of Quinte on the 
famous: Bridge ‘should © be one of 
the greatest pleasures. 
‘There is quite a_ number of socials, 
entertainments ctc. scheduled to be 
held in different places for the benefit 
of the convention fund. I sincerely 
hope that all the members will cooper- 
ate in making them successful. 
Your lodging (room and bed) will 
{cee,,and you will pay, for,. meas 
- ‘he meals will be 40f each. If 
you,are absent from a meal, you dun’t 
have to pay for it. CHildren over si 
years of age will be charged the same 
as adults; no charge for children under 
Bix. 
The circulars will be mailed to you 
soon; you want to read them cafefully 
and then you will know what you are 
to do. 
Outsiders will be welcome to our 
convention like the roses. 
With the hope that I shalljsee you 
all very soon, I am as ever. 
Yours sincerely, 
J.E. Crough, Secy, 
60 Windermere Road, Walkerville, 
Ont. 


ment made by Professor Kilpatrick 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity that—“‘then the child goes to 
school, whereupon his education 'cea- 
ses.’ His explanation was previous 
teadencies in formal education incline 
to be of such a character thatithe 
child's interests are chilled or checked, 
that the attitude of the child's will was 
changed at a most subtle period 

There exists a challenge to pro- 
ponents of these theories. \ The chal- 
lenge is being met by the project me- 
thod. But it must be remembered 
that it is a great job, to get practical 
application of the theory. Great fun- 
damental principles of education have 
fo grow, « process long and evolu- 
tionary. 

The movement is being anticipated 
today as illustrated by the compilation 
of experimental efforts along this ‘line 
presented at the recent New Education 
Conference in Denmark. 

Dr Bishop concluded with some. 
very p ent observations as to means. 


of practical application of the theory. to stick to my work and in afew Tana 
Mr. Campbell of the School, in weeks my difficulties had started to Canada’s New Governor 
moving the vote of thanks to Dr. give way. 1 was General : 


in the Colle 
much satisfied. Some pupils have been 
kind enough to lend me their note- 
books and help me in different ways, 
which enabled me to get along satis- 
ily. In the last sessional examin- 
ations I passed in all but one of my 
subjects and come ninth in class stand- 
ing. This was the result of close ob- 
‘servation, continuous study, a good 
understanding, and a good memory. 


Trene Stoner 

There was an appointment by Fijng 
George of a new governor-general Wr. 

ear. The Earl of Bes: 

borough, who was well experience 
parliamentary affairs, has been appoint- 
ed’as the governor-general of Canada. 
He willcome to Canada soon. © Lord 
Willingdon has been appointed’ as 
Viceroy of Indiaand sailed for India !ast 
month. His title is changed from 
Lord Willingdon to Earl Willingdon. 
‘One day last year he visited our school 
and everyone became greatly attached 
to him, and greatly appreciated’ it 
when he gave us a holiday. 

We hope our new governor-general 
will help Canada as much as he can, 
and, also, itis our earnest wish that he 
‘comes down to see our school. 


was to us have thehead of a neigh- 
bouring educational institution address_ 
the Association. He addeda humorus. 
touch by aytalk inthe original Scotch, 

yMr. Stewart in seconding the motion 
recailed that ‘out of the abundance of 
the heartthe mouth speaketh’’ and for 
that reason Dr. Bishop. always does 
well. Both Messrs. Campbell and 
Stewart expressed the thought of the 
O.S.D staff that it's a fine thing to be _In this way I am sure that all the deaf 
ear such neighbours. = j can get on well in any hearing school, 
Following the vote of thanks which ‘ but it is my belief that they should first | 
was tendered Dr. Bishop by the pres- get a good foundation is the schools | 
ident, Miss Bawden song twe delightful for the deaf. 
contralto solos, ‘‘Out of the Dusk to; Before entering the O.S.D. 1 had 
She was | attended a Public School for five years, 
accompanied by Mr. Gordon. ‘The 'and learned practically nothing _be- 
meeting closed with the National An- | cause I lacked foundation. When I en- 
them. tered the I was able to over- 
After the meeting several of the come my difficulties and in the end I 5 
guests who were interested, were giv- | was successful in the High School En-| The development of nitrogen from 
‘en an opportunity to see and hear the trance Examination. the air has been most rapid, and now 
new radioear which is being used in! In the Collegiate, Algebra is the | about fifty-six per cent. of the world s 
teaching certain phases of the work easiest of all subjects for the deaf to total production of. mineral nitrogen 
especially with those pupils who have follow, because the teacher of this materials comes from the air, or a- 
some hearing. subject generally has to show the bout 6,000,000 tons. 


Eyer since then I have realized the 


¢ | Value’ of reading to the deaf boy or gi 


ity of all true 
afit, at the ex- 


FOF Jessons in 
: playing field is in 
ool of life. Ic is 


of 
field worth ‘walking ~on. 

among the oldest things in the world, 
and they, will last as long as the human 
race. ki 

We must think of the game and 
not, of ourselves. That game is lost in 
which one'member.of the team seeks 
his own glory. . . Chivalry, the sur- 
render of self, obedience to the law 
that holds ‘the team together—these 
things grow naturally with every game 
we play, and we should cherish them 
as a partof ourselves. 

Especially should we be good losers; 
we should yield the palm with grace 
and cheerfulriess to a’ victor who has 
played the game, leaving ‘haggling, 
grudging, and quarreling to meaner 
souls and not’spoiling the temper of a 
game by claiming doubtful points or 
insisting on little rights.’ We mustinot: 
strain the rules.of # game so that the 
keeping of them breaks the spirit ‘of 
them; we should be willing rather to 
lose a thousand games than win one by 
the shadow of unfairness. When the 
times comes. as it comes in all games, 
when nobody could see if your play 
was unfair, you would be glad to know 
that your loyalty 1s above suspici:.n, and 
will do the right thing as quickly as a 
lightning flash. 

The sad side of human life, made 
up of cunning and intrigue, of seeking 
selfish ends atany cost to others, of ; 
preferring our. vain glory rather than. 
“the achievement of a common good, 
of shutting our hearts ,to the troubles 
of others so'long as we are prosper-~ 
ing, has no ‘encouragement on the | 
playing field where only the flower of 
life, and not the’ weed, can grow. 
We must be loyal, or,the game is lost. 
We could ‘never be mean enough to 
withhold ‘the applause that belongs 
tightly to the yictor. 

“Lhe life of the world itself calls for 
these qualities.in us which spring from 
the holding toge 


ther of the team. If we 
hold together in the nation as we hold 
together in the team, in the boat race, 
in the tug-of-war we shall give back to 
the nation a hundredfold the talents 
entrusted to us. ‘Thus there grows in 
with our play the part of our life which | 
makes’ the difference, as the years.go | 
by, ‘between the man wha helpsia | 
nation on and the man who pulls it 
back. : ; 
—Illinois Advance, 


The Value of: Reading 

When I was a small boy, and before 
| became deaf, my father used to tell 
me a great many stories. It was a rare 
treat because he was a good. story 
teller. Most always, too, his stories 
had'a moral but this did/not detract 
from their fascination. Many of these 
stories I remember to this day— fifty | 
Years later. : 


{ages gone? 


not/only for its value ‘as 2° means ‘of 
acquiring English, but because it brings. 
Untold treasures from storyland. 

This is why I have so often talked 
to you boys and girls about thewalue of 
the reading habitand urged you to read, 
and read’ good’ books. © Iris why we 


and why 
lumes jin. 


is so much easier to have some one else 
tell us the stories. ‘But the habit can 
be acquired. He know this from ex- 
perience. And once acquired you will 
not exchange it for any other source of 
happiness life can give you, shutout as 
you are, from the hearing world. 

Within the pages of a story paper 
and bound between the covers of abook 
lie'not only enjoyment but relief from 
loneliness and the feeling of isulation 
that deafness so Often brings. * 

‘Reading maketh a full man,’” said 
Bacon. He’ might have added, ‘‘and 
also a happy one.”” 

From the pages of a buok one ab- 
sorbs not only profit but pleasure from 
the companionship of delightful men 
and women when he follows the adven- 
tures of its characters and comes to 
think of them as real friends he has 
known. . : 
-With.a book. dull-days.are shortened 
and lonely evenings lose their bitterness 
—and there is always a book for any 
mood. When the rain keeps us in 
doors, or the winter winds drive us to 
seek shelter beside the warmth of a 
fire, what greater pleasure or content- 
ment than to seek a cozy corner and 
take up a favorite book therein to roam 
the world in search of adventure, visit 
fairyland, or-talk with the wise men in 
Where else can we find 
that answer to the longing for what 
we desire? 

Why regret the loss of idle gossip 
around us when we have thé sages of 
the past with whom to commune and 
the master, story tellers of the world to 
unfold their stories before our eyes? 

Read books. Get the habit and for- 
get you can not hear. 

‘Who hath a book, hath but to 
read, 
And he may bea king indeed! 
His kingdom is-his inglenook. 
All this is his who hath’a'Bbok.’* 
—J.S. Long 


Good Mosquitoes 
A few years agoa french sci 

M.J. Legendre, discovered in Brittany 
ameek and amiable mosquito which had 
never been ‘known to bite, and he 
promptly introduced them into a mos- 
quito-infested village named Pons. 
Rather to his surprise the n€w mos- 
quito ousted the older and vicious ones, 
and to-day, while Ponsis still infested 
with mosquitoes, they are all of the 
quiet kind, and the inhabitants rejoice 
exceedingly. Several timesin 1927 and ! 
1928 M. Legendre exposed himself on 

the border of the marsh at Pons and | 
not a bite did he recieve. This be- 

came known, and a farmer not far 

away applied for the same type of mos- | 
qQuitoes and was delighted to discover 
that the good ‘‘skeeters’’ overcame 
the bad ones. If'this holds good then 
the sooner the decent mosquitoes are 
imported ‘into Canada the better. 


Id get rid of the mean variety 
sing and sting, and retain only 
izing ones |: ei 


What the Deaf Feel Pupils 
Should Acquire in’ School 
From these numerous letters, articles 
id statements of organization groups. 
TP’ have arrived at this norm represent- 

more or less accurately, what our 
graduates feel’ our'pupils need to ac- 
quire in thir school course: 

. Language, ability, the minimum 
for’ satisfaction being ability sufficient 


} for expression without embarrassment 


in everyday situations, such as applying 
for positions, making purchases com- 
if with those whom they 
‘come in contact. 
2. In academic subjects, arithme! 
listory, geography, hygiene, and 
vis.) The ‘sort of arithmetic uniform- 


ly desired is that which will help the - 


pupil in everyday interest and simple 
rules of banking. isapproval is gen- 


eratiof too much time spent'on arith-' 


metical procedure of little practical 


jue: 

3. Speech and speech-reading for 
those whose progress justifies the ex- 
penditure of time necessary for its ac- 
‘quistion. = 

4. Proficiecncy in the trade, with 


‘emphasis on the fact that this trade be 


‘one in which the pupil #as reasonable 
chance of securing employment. Shop. 
language, not to be neglected. 

5.’ Certain. social virtues, such as 
character development, 


danger of expecting too much ‘when 
offered employment, religious training, 


an’ apprecation’ of the value of a good 


nameand high standard of living. 


—From'an address by Mrs. Bess M. } 
Riggs; Superintendent of the Arkansas 


School, at the Colorado Conference. 


Coal in the Polar Regions 


One of the remarkable things dis- 


covered by explorers of the earth’s 
remote polar areasis the presence of 
dep6sits of coal in those ice-honud re- 
gions. The American territory of Alas- 


Arctic, is noted for rich and extensive 


depossits of coal in different parts of its | 


area. Coal has also been reported on 
the islands in the Canadian Arctic, 
On the European side of the Pole is 
the island group of Spitzbergen, well- 
known as the base’ from which Am- 
undsen, Byrd, and Nobile made their 
aerial journeys over the pole. Coal- 
mines have been operated on Spitz- 
bergen for many years, the work being 
carried on during the summer months 
each year, and the mines closed during 
the winter. s 

At the world’s southern pole is the 
vast frozen Antarctic continent which 
has become better ghown as a result of 
Admiral Byrd's ‘expedition thither. 
Most of its area is unexplored, but 
near the region visited by Byrd, some 
of the numbers of the earlier Shackle- 
ton and Scott expeditions did consider- 
able work in studying portions of a vast 
coal-field reported to extend for almost 
a thousand miles, with a width of fifty 
miles or more. Thus it can be seen 
that even these so-called barren lands 
have resources that may make them 
immensely valuable in the ‘future. 
—Youth’s World. 


Science of the Day 

A Lancashire man, Mr. Clifford 
Stanworth, has given, in London a 
demonstration of an apparatus which 
is set in. motion merely by the’ ap- 
proach of a human being. Electric 
lights are switched on automatically as 
aperson enters the room in which 


respect for 
law and superiors, an understanding 
of the value of money and of the | 


ka, while it is only on the edge of the 


The Spirit of the Team 
“It's all-very well to have courage’'and skill » 
‘And it's fine to be counted a star, 

But the single deed with its touch of thrill 

Doeso’¢ teil us you are. ae 

ie we play, ~ 
e 


| For there’s no Jone hand in the 
| We must work toa bigger schem 
And the thing that counts in the world today 
1 “Is how do you pull with the team? 
“They may sound your praise, they may 
call you great, 
‘They may single you out for fame,, 
But you must work eth fod Tunning mate 
Or you'll never win the game. 
For never the work of life is done 
-| _ By the man with a selfish dream, 
For the battle is lost orthe battle is won 
} By the spirit of the team. 
| ‘It's all very well to fight f@ fame, 
But the cause is a bigger i 
And what you do for the 
‘Counts more than the flash of speed. 
It’s the long, long haul and the dreary grind 
Where the stars but faintly gleam, 
| And it’s leaving all sense of self behind 
‘That fashions a winning team. 


| Axes marching great\to be pated toy 


of the game€ 


skill, 
But'a greater thing to do 
to set your mind and to set your will 
(On the goal that’s just in view. 
It’s helping your fellowman to score 
‘When his chances hopeless seem, 
Iv’s forgetting self till the game i 
And fighting for the team. 


' they are, and a shop window is flood~ 
ed with light by anyone just looking in. 

The, apparatus will act as a burglar 
alarm, ring a bell, or set an electric 
motor to work if anyone moves near 
to it. 

Mr. Stanworth, who is twenty-four 
| years of age, adjusted his invention to 
a large showcase fitted with ordinary 
electric lights. “‘Walk up to the 
case,”’ he said. When a man ap- 
proached within two feet all the lights 
were suddenly lighted. When he 
moved back the lights went out. It 
did not matter from whatever angle 
the showcase was approachedy as soon 
as any person was within two feet of 
it the lights went on. 
| “Ie is extremely simple in system, 
like all_inventions,"” said Mr. Stan- 
worth. “‘The hufnan, bodgyhas elec- 
tricity it. This affects the wire as 
soon as one is within a certain range, 
which I can vary from a few inches 
to several yards. A very  delicat 
instrument turns, the switch.”” 

The invention luoks rather like a 
portable wireless set. One claim is” 
that it will halve the electric ligtit bills 
for shcps, because the lights will be 
‘on only when they are needed. 


Great Readers 

We look at a great library and wish 
we had time to read all those wonder- 
ful books; we call one who reads a 
book a day, or two or three a week a 
great reader We feel ourselves de- 
ficient because we. cannot read the so- 
called great books which crowd upon 
us from the press Let us stop and 
ask, ‘‘How many books have we ever 
read which left a deep and lasting im- 
pression on our minds??” 

At one time, four years were spent 
at Oxford University in mastering for 
examination fourteen books, but stu- 
dents were scholars indeed when they 
took their degree. A great man cal- 
culated to spend six months on a single 
small volume. | Miss Martineau some- 
times spent an hour on a page. Comte, 
‘a great thinker, for twenty years read 
an incredibly small number of books. 
Frederick W. Robertson said, “There 
are few girls of eighteen who have not * 
read more books than I have.” Hi 
had perused few books on religion 
even, but he affirmed, ‘They are 
mine.’? J have read’ hard, or not at 
all—never skimming—Plato, Aristotles 
Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Edward, 
have passed like the iron atoms of the 
blood into my mental constitution.’” 
Do we think much? That is the big - 
ger question. 


We are r, and are better, 
“" Under manhond’s sterner reign; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed yexth with flying feet, 
And ever come. 
Something beautiful is vanished, 
‘And’ we sigh for it in vain} 
We behold it everywhere, 
‘On the earth and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 
=Richard Henry Stoddard. 
——eeee 


A Better Investment 
(Contiaued from Page 1) 

- There was still five dollars left in 
his pocketbook and two dollars in the 
wallet at home. “That was enough to 
be comfortable with, until he could 
earn more. It wasn’t enough tosend 
to Dick Warren, to be sure, but Dick 
Warren and his brilliant. promises 
didn’t seem so important just now. 

Bert left the Good Fortune Com- 
pany at noon. Before six o'clock he 
had found a good position with another 
firm. That evening he wrote a letter 
to Dick Warren, but it wasn’t the letter 
he had intended to write and it enclosed 
no money order. 

“I'm a thousand times obliged for 
your kindness,” he wrote. *‘But { 
had a chance to make an investment 
of some of my savings right here in 
this town to-day, and I think I see a 
prospect of good returns. They say 
we ought to patronize home industries. 
I suppose that applies to putting out 
‘one’s capital, too.”'~ 

That was an impressive phrase, 
“‘putting out one’s capital.’’ Bert was 
highly satisfied with it and with what 
it stood for. s 

The father of the Western Avenue 
household returned within a short time. 
He looked Bert up at once and made 
a,prompt repayment, 
~'*T want you to know that we thank 
you, young man,’” he said, ‘‘from the 
bottom of our hearts, and if we can 
ever do anything for you, just let us 
know.’” 

Looking into the man's honest eyes 
and remembering the mother and the 
children out yonder in the cottage on 
the outskirts of town, Bert was glad to 
believe that he had laid the foundations 
of lifelong friendship with a sitpple 
and wholesome and charming family. 
A sudden realization of the worth of 
such friendship stirred his soul, and 
touched his heart and embarrassed his 
tongue. 

“Oh, I’m perfectly satisfied with 
my investment,” he said. c 
—The Wellspring. 


Mary and Martha 

They tell of a good old Cornish 
minister who had preached a sermon 
on Mary and Martha, and had lauded 
the former to the skies while he had 
very much belittled the latter. After 
the sermon he wentto dinner to the 
house of a good sister. who was some- 
thing of a Martha. He was shown 
into the parlor, which was cold and 
cheerless, and the hostess went out to 
prepare the dinner.. Aiterawhile she 
returned and said, “‘Would you like 
to come into Martha’s room, or would 
you prefer to stay in Mary’s room?’* 
There was no hesitaition whatever. 
He stepped with alacrity from the 


chilly and cheesless parlor into the | 


warm. and cheerful dining-room with 
its well-spread table; and when he 
afterwards visited that place he was 
very careful to refrain from finding 
fault with Martha. 

It is a. mistake to_undervalue the 
daily routine of toil which is involved 
inthe preparation of meals and the 
producing of things which makes for 


ter part. 


Appearances May Deceive 

“The habit’ does ‘not’ make the 
monk.’? ‘This was the! view of past 
ages and we realize its truthfulness still. 
Putting a sheepskin on a wolf docs not’ 
turn him into a shecp.~ Giving a 
college diploma to a young man does 
make him a scholar! Ordaining a 
man and installing him in/a charge 
does not make him a minister of the 
Most High. The clothes count for 
something, but they do not make the 
man. Accrown anda sceptre do not 
make a king out ofa fool. 

Youth needs to learn this Jesson, 
but usually it learns it only at the cost of 
bitter experience. The fact that not 
all menare to be trusted is one which 


is omniscience, 


it on the road and an-the seas. L 


"good man | 


may take us years to grasp, and during Sheredrarctinvan rar hemes 
s Vv people whoxe 
pte cars b may Ise puorne! theories and plans are inthe air, und. Do You Have A Beaming 
me men are better thanthey look, the ‘trouble is that they keep them Face? 
and others arenot nearly sogood as 


they appear. And the young lady who ben 


has the nicest fingers and most stylish 
dress may notbe half so comfortable to 
live with as a wife as the one who 
knows how to work and how to geta 
good meal. 


there. An air castle may be very 
ful, but it will soon collapse with- 


foundation. 


Offside 


When we watch any game we are 


And the young man who spends anxious that it should be played ac- 
freely all he has on his lady friends cording to the rules. The football 
may not have half so much in his upper hero may score a goal, -but. if- he was 


storey, and may not be nearly:so kind 


‘offside,’’ the goal does not count. 


a husband as the one who takes care The hockey star may’ drive the puck 
of his money and looks ahead intu the jnto the net, but itis useless if, he was 
future, so that he will be able to care “offside,’’ To-day, asin Paul's day, 


for a wife after he gets one 
trust wholly to your eyes \ 


Don’t the contender in the games is not 


crowned unless he strive lawfully. 
The rules of the game must be observ- 
ed, or the victor’s wreath will never 


Health makes-gne feel good, and to 
appear good you must feel good. To 
smile when you are in pain, to be a- 
greeable when you are physically de 
leted and devitalized, is difficult, 

An eminent doctor tells us that a 
beaming face is better than a prety one. 
The roses must be in the cheeks and 
hotonthem. This doctor advises yirls 
and- women to acquire and preserve 
their health. There is no doubt that 
the'clear skin, the sparkling eyes and 
clastic “ muscles of well-gromed and 
animated women and girls mean mote, 
far more, than perfection of individual 
features. , 


Most of usare guilty of doing things 


Worthwhile Fun brace our‘brows: which we know are. detrimental'to 

Ata World’s Faira man waslook- This applies to. many things other Health. .Weshould know how much 
ing for his boy Someone suggested than popular games. It has every- Water to drink, how many hours to 
the Midway asthe’ natural place to thing to do with life, and many of its Sleep and how much exercise to take. 
look for him, but his father said, “No. problems centre around the question, Above all, we should know how to 
P'iltry the Electricity Buildi g. That “‘Is this according to the rules of the a") What to eat and what nopto cat. 
boy of mine thinks electricity, reads game?” or, as our English friends Few of us realize to. what extent 
electricity, talks electricity." And would say, ‘Is it cricket?!” ‘There Of success or failure, as well as our 
there he found him, absorbed in the are not a few whospend a good deal Popularity or lack of it, deptnd upon 
contemplation of a model representa- of time trying to “‘beat the game,’? OUF diet. 
tive of a recent invention and taking trying to gain by unfair measures, and Knowing these things, we should 
as much fun out of it as another boy sometimes they seem to get away with apply them religiously. Then we will 
might out of a show. it. The referee does not notice the in- have glorious health. With such health 

Here was a further illustration of fraction, and the goal is allowed; but -will be the beaming countenance and 
that truth that we get fun out ofthings the win is unfair and should never be sparkling eyes that mean more than 
in proportion to our interest in them; claimed. And the man who wins un-_ pettiness. 
that intelligent interest is the key that fairly is conscious of the fact, andis | Onemay not have a Grecian nose, 
unlocks the doorto happiness. Also the’worse for it. Better to tose fairly or eyes just so far apart, or hair of 
that the object that affords us our than to,win unfairly. The test is not spun gold, but one may have health 
greatest pleasure may not be some whether we win or lose, but whether and well-groomed hair, eyes alight 
kind of eutertainment provided for us we play the game. | with the brightness of cheer and love, 
by others, something to which we have | Wealth may be won unlairly, un- | a sweetsmile and a vivacious manner, 
to pay admission; rather it may he generously, we may get rich on the an intelligent expression, well-cared- 
something that others designate work, failure of our competitors, or by op- forteeth, andall of these go along way 
something that advances us materially pressing the poor; but, if so, we are toward making one beautiful.—Ex. 
or develops us physically morally or stillthe poorest of men. We may win ‘i 
spiritually, Those who accustom. Jife’s prizes unfairly but if we do they {| SANS 
themselves toa more Icisurely kind of may make us but the poorer. The; When the Forth Bridge was build- 
life cannot understand how Edison and question is not whether we have won, | ing, the great arms from either side 
men of big affairscan work as hard as but how we have played the game. | were completed; slowly and steadily 
they do without finding life irksome. And the score is not settled until the ‘they had been built out, and now at 
But these men héve Created thatinter- Judge has given his decision. And the centre of the mighty arch all that 
est in their work that brings a happi- there is no unrighteousness with him. | was needed was the final riviting. 
rest mele enduring iatany served Sse ;  Butthe day fixed was cold and chil- 
irom the-transitory pleasures of life. > {ly, and, in spite of fires s ler the 

Consequcntpivhile.we mayztnve The Truth Abides fees sea sles oy ie eerunder te 
our periods of physical and mental Truth cannot be destroyed. Men‘ quired, the union could not be comp- 
relaxation, we can also make some may deny it, or pervertit, but the truth ‘leted, and. the day’s programme was 
worth-while project the main interest is not changed, and whenthe final test a failure. But next morning the sun 
of ourlives. And thus be as happy in comes it will be found intact and unim- rose bright, the day was warm and 
the doing of it as that boy at the paired. But the truth and what men | genial; the iron then expanded, the 


World's Fair was in the contempla-_ believe to be the truth are not always holes eame opposite one another, and 
tion of the latest achievements of elec- the same. The mind of men is not theriveters had nothing to do but to 
trical science. always quite accurate in its deductions, drive the binding bolts home. 
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Holiday 
WENTY minutesmore,’” 


ith happy, expectant 

fe he glanced out of the 

‘window. It was a perfect 

day—the last half holiday ofthe season. 

Swiftly, her fingers flew. Letter after 

letter was finished and placed on the 
pilebefore’her. . 4 é 

The.hands of the clock~ pointed to 
the quarter hour—ten minutes of —five 
minutes of—only one “more letter to 
do and then the long looked-for half 
holiday, the picnic to the lake with the 
rest of the wirls.  Beulah's mind was 
filled with happy plans even while her 
careful eyes scanned her notes and her 
fingers few over the typewriter keys. 

“I'm: so glad we.close at one,’ 
she murmured. *‘I couldn’t catch the 
train if we didn’t. ‘Oh, it's a perfect 
afternoon for the picnic’ — 

Her happy reverie, was interru, ted 
by her employer, who came. abruptly 
into the room. 

sigaete 
With & [ook o' 
letter I want to. get off, bur it’s a most 
important one.”” 

Beulah gave a dismayed ylance at 
the clock. ‘Three minutes of the 
hour! She fumbled nervously for her 
notebook and. pencil, th 
chanically, waiting for the dictation 

Usually, Mr Drew was arap 
tator. Hethought and. spoke fluently 
and there were never any pauses, but 
to-day it seemed to Beulah that i 
him ages to dictate that one short letter, 
He corrected himself, he asked herto 
read what she had already. written, he 
changed extensively, and «ll through it 


me coir 


you had gone!: There is just one more’! 


Transformed j 


[notebook and he, suspecting nothin 
slowly left the room. 

{et took Beulah but a few minutes 
write the letter, but they he as well 
have_been hours, she said to herself. 
The girls were off to the lake without 

her. “There was no later train which 
{stopped at the little way station at the 
lake, The letter finished. Beulah took 
it into Mr. Drew's office. He thanked 
her courteously and said: 

“Twas sorry to delay you, but the 
letter was very, important. [ appreci- 
ute your staying. ”” 

Ic was only alittle thing, of course, 
Beulah said ‘to herself, and she was 
glad to oblige Mr Drew, who was 
always so considerate of his employces, 
but her afternoon was spoiled. 

Listlessly she gathered up her writ- 
ing materials, put them into the drawer, 
closed her desk, took down her hat and 
coat and prepared to leave the office. 

Whatshould she do the whole, live- 
}long afternoon, she asked herself. 
1 She had no.heart to go on an cuting by 
herself now. All her friends had-gone 
to thes lak art fe Was noone to 
[shtarewierholidaywith her—no_ place 

she cared especially to go. 

She walked slowly along the dark 
corridor of the big office building, en- 
| grossed in her thoughts, in her disap- 
pointment, wher she stumbled against 
some one. Looking up, she saw the 
little cleaning woman putting on her 
hat and coat at the closet in the cor- 
ner of the hall. 

“Good afternoon, Mis. Riley,’’she 
{ said, trying to smile pleasantly. 

‘The litle scrub wortan 
brightly. 
| , **Are you off fur the day?’’ she ask- 

ed, 
1 Yes,’? responded Beulah in a dis- 
i “bur U've missed my 


nodded 


7 
Agnes and baby Jimmie. She had 
the girl, with tears in her eyes, 
howiit worried her to be obliged to 
leave them! at home alone all day, even 
if they were ill. She must be at her 
post, however, and do her work each 
day tf she wished to keep her position. 
r Riley,”” said Beulah sudden- 
~ YCpuldn’t you take your sewing 
and come out to the park for the after- 
noon—you and the children? It's a 
beautiful day. It would do you good.’? « 
“fO Miss’ Baker!"’ the little wom-| 

an’seyes shone with happy amazement. 
“*Doiyou really mean it? Why, Lhave- | 
n’t been to the park for years—and ; 

Jimmie has never been.” 

*“That is just what wewill do, then,’” 
answered Beulah. “‘I haven't a thing | 
to do this afternoon and I shall enjoy | 
taking you and the children.”” | 

Overflowing with happy gratitude, | 
the little scrub woman led the way | 
down a narrow strect leading off f 
the ‘business section of the ci 


j 


Be Patient With the Children 


They are such tiny feet! 
‘They have got sucha little way to meet 
The years which are requited to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make them go 
More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! : 

Be kind — things are so new.and life but stands 
A. step beyond the doorway. All around 
New day’ has found 

Such tempting to” shine upon; and so 

‘The hands are tempted oft, you know. _ 


They are such fond, clear eyes, 
hat, widen to surprise 

At every turn! They are so often held 

To sun or showers - showers suon dispelled 
By looking in our face, 

Love asks, for such, much grace. 


‘They are such f 
Uncertain as the 
Of light that lie along the sk; 

They may not be here by and by 

Sive them not love, but more, above ; 
harder=-patience with the love. —Sel. 


frail gifts! 


Si 
And 


! 
dren gathered about the doorway asthe 


street which wasa revelation to Beulah, ; little party started off, ana Beulah's 
who had thought she knew something , heart ached for a moment that she « 
of the poverty and squalor of the great | could not take them all—away from 
city. Scores of half-clad, hungry- : the noisy, dirty, heat-infested brick 
looking children, and worn, shabbily , Court, out into the pure air and green 
dressed women’ peered curiously at ; fields of the park. 
them) from the -do.rways, while! Agnes’ crutch tapped merrily over 
occasional ya man, under the influ-; the ‘pavement and everv few. miputes 
; } she. paused to Jock. up into her new farts 
* announced ; Hiewd's i 
leading the way through | mother's tungue wentincessantly, now 
ced to be a side entrance to | thanking Beulah for the great treat she 
a large house, which had, in the earlier | “4% giving them, now. admonishing 
days of the city, evidently been an | Jimmie to “walk like a gendeman 
imposing one, but which now was | (he was danc’ galong asif on air)’ Ie 
used as a tenement. + was hard to tell which of tne party was 
Passing through the entrance, | the happiest. aA 
Beulah found herself in a small, bric Phe climax of their juy was reached 
paved square, Ganked on all sides by! hen they gorto the park. Jimmie ran 
tiny houses. It might have beena bear- | and rolled down the green hillsides. 
able habitation in winter, butona warm | He chased the birds. He asked qu. s- 
afternoon it was stifling. No air seemed | tions about the werlderful “'country.”” 
to pene‘rate throu: Y The | He ran and ite shouted. Never had 
bgicks only reflected aud intensified the | Beulah seen such unalloyed bliss, 
heat. Before one of the sniail houses | And Agnes, how ker litle crutch did 
' Mrs. Riley stoppe, tock out her kev | fiy! Her pale checks glowed with new 
and opened the door. ile, her eyes shone. She scampere: 
Mother? Mother! Hurrali!’* was | over the green grass 


© 


face*andssmile-happtty—Her =~ 


he was agitated and undecided as Beu-{ appointed tone, 
lah had never scen him before. {train so | can’t go to the picnic after 
Never had she known him to dictate | all.”” 
with ‘such hesitating, pravoking slow- | 
ness, and all the, while the precious: an's eyes showed sympathy. Beulah 
moments were flying. had been very kind to her ar different 
The clock struck the hour and_ still a 
Mr, Drew dictated-and hesitated and’! a great interest .in the capable:young 
corrected, Five, ten, fifteen minutes | sten_grapher. z 
passed: Beulah gave up all hope.| 1 have a half holiday, too,’’ she 
The train left at. one-twenty.  She| said, smiling. *'Mr. Burke, the jan- 
could not possibly catch it now. She | itor, Uhurried and finished what 
tried to choke back the tears of disap- | 1 had to do this morning [ might have 
pointment and rebellion which welled | this afternoon off, if 1 came bac! 
up. ~ | five to clean the office for the night.” 
Half-past one it was when Mr. Drew j “fam -so glad for you, Mrs. R 
finished the'letter. He gave a dcep|ley!’’ exclaimed Beulah heartily. 
sigh as if his mind was. relieved of| “You deserve a holiday. What are 
some weighty responsibility, then he} you going to do with it?” 
said, pleasantly : x "IL have a chance to spend the 
“twill ask= you to write. out that | afternoon with the children. 
letter, Miss Baker. — It wiil not take will be a treat, you know, bur | 'Ilhave 
you long, willit? Ido not want tu{ some new sew: 2 and plenty of other 
interfere with your half holiday.” things to do,” laughed the little wo- 
“No, Mr. Drew; it will not take |'man happil; 
long,” answered Beulah, trying to} Beulah knew what a hard time she 
speak pleasantly, but with a tremble in 


had, how she was a widow struggling 
heres which she could ‘not con-|'to keep the home together and bring 
Ceal, ne Ss ‘ 


~“[lup her two children on the pittance 
Mr. Drew noticed the tremble and| she received for scrubbing and clean- 
looked inquiringly and kindly at the 


i ing the building. She had often told 
tirl, but herhead was bent over her Beulah about the children—little lame 


» so sorry,’” and the little wom- 


times and she never forgot it-and took |. 


heard in a thin, childish voice. | 

A boy of four sprang into his 
mother’s arms, then hid his curly head | 
| on her shoulder in sudden bashfulness 
when he saw the strange young lady. 

Qyerthe floor tapped a crutch and a 
slip of a girl appeared in the doorway. 

“This is Agnes?’? asked Beulah 
gently as the girl smiled a shy welcome. 

How their faces sho chef their 
| mother told them abut te flan for 
' the afternoon! Beulah thought she h 
never seen such delizht before. Agnes 
litle crutch flew over the flooras she 
got her hat and Jimmie’s, while that 
young person could only peep from 
his, mother's shoulder, his eye shining | 
| with ecstasy. 

‘on’t you have a cup of tea befere 

asked Mrs. Riley 1 

Thank you, ered Beulah, } 

“but we don’t want to lose one min- 

ute of this perfect afternoon \We can 

{get our luncheon in the park at a litle 

| restaurant that has an open porch, and 

‘ve can be enjoying the openair at 
the same time.”’ 

“They started off, and Beulah actual- 
ly forgor about her own picnic and her | 
disappointment in the joy of her char- + 
{ges. A crowd of curious, wistful chil-| 


the children who were not lame. 

As for the mother, she sank down on 
a bench with such a sigh of happiness 
and relief that the tears came into Beu- 
lah’s eyes® To think that when it was 

ower to give all this happiness to « 

this tired mother and these little chil- 
dren she had been grumbling because 
she had been disappointed over one 


j picnic! 


They went to the little restaurant on 
the banks of the lake, where they sat 
‘on the porch and-ate.their luncheon. 
‘The girl ordered'a vencrous one and 
how they ate! Beulak laughed and 
laughed as she asked the waiter to _re- 
plenish the plate of sandwiches and 
ordered a second plate of ice cream for. 
Jimmie, despite his msther’s protests. 

After their hunger was appeased, 
Beulah took them for a row ina “real 
boat,’’ as mie called it—the -first 
time he and Agnes had ever been on 
the-water_in, a rowboat. How they 
laughed und sang as they dipped their © 
hands in. the cool water!” How. thei 
mothec’s face flushed and her eyes 
shone with happiness as she watched 
them! 

Then there was a ride in the goat 

(Continued on Page 8} 
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oe 


father told 

him aroun: 

Mother soon. Peter was very glad and j for 

ranto Mary with the good news. They ; told th 
boat for 


they did not worry. At noon the ‘they left the 
whistle blew, and Mary ran into her outof the window and saw many vine- 
cabin for she thought thatthe ship was yards. Soon they saw. snow-caped 
struck on a ru Peter laughed at , mountains. y 
Tne Empress of iritain went | “They arrived at Bere. 
off for Quebec City. Peter and Mary thoughtthat is cold in Switzerlafid, but 
ran all over the boat it was warm. One moming their 
Soon they went policeman friend asked them, if they 
and there saw th. cle was the would go up to the top of a mountain. 
captain of the ship. ‘heir uncle was He went to'Berne and bought a rope 
surprised to sec them and kissed them. and came back and tied it to Peter and 
He asked them where their niotherand from Peterto Mary. They. all went 
father were. Peter told him that they * up the mountain. — It was very, hard 
were lost. Thcir uncle knew that he toclimb. Once the rope broke and 
could keep them. Peter and Mary Mary fell into ahole and the police- 
stayed in the wheel-house with their, man and Peter had to pull her up ag- 
uncle watching many fincrs passing ‘ain. ‘They looked around Switzerland 
them. “At night about seven o'clock : from the mountain top. They went 
sthey passed the Quebec Bridge. Peter , back to Berne and caught a train for 
saw it and ran to Mary and told her’ Rome. ‘They crossed the Alpine Mts. 
about the large bridge that their ship | When they reached: Rome they saw 
was passing. [n a few minutes the ship , son:e ancient houses, In the harbour 
stopped at the dock at Quebec City. | they saw the Empress of Britain. 
Peter and Mary asked their uncle if he ' They ran_and got into it to see their 
would let them go for a walk through ‘uncle. “They were glad to see him. 
Quebec City fora while. Heletthem He toldthem that the ship would sail 
go. He was a kind uncle. | for Alexandria, Egypt. The ship sailed 
Peter and Mary walked through the |through the Mediterranean Sea to 
narrow streets of Quebec City. Later ; Alexandria. There the weather was 
they went to the Plains of Abraham. | hot, and Mary was almost faint. 
There they saw Wolfe’s monument. | One day they borrowed three camels 
Then they went back tothe ship. The | for Peter, Mary and their policeman 
ship went off for Father Point. Peter | friend. They started fur the desert. 
went to the wheel-house because he | There they saw a pyramid anda 
did not want to sleep and Mary went} sphinx. Near the sphinx they saw an 
to her, cabin to sleep. Peter stayed | ostrich sleeping and Peter got on its 
with his uncle till morning. At morn-' back and the ostrich woke up. It ran 
ing they arrived at Father Point. Peter | very fast and’ Peter fell off. Mary 
and Mary did not get off the ship be-j laughed athim. They all went back 
cause the ship does not stop at Father te the ship and set off for Jedda. ‘It 
Point. Soon the ship sailed across the j ison the Red Sea. The ship passed 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was rough | through the Suez Canal and Red Sea. 
but the ship did not rock because it|* When they reached Jedda, Mary 
was the largest ship in the world. The 1 hated to see Arabs so she stayed at the 
next day they saw big waves. They | ship while Peter walked around’ the 
asked their uncle what sea it was. | city. Atnight, Peter came back to 
He told them that it was the Atlantic . the ship. The ship sailed down the 
Ocean. They began to cry thinking | Red Sea and Arabian Sea. On the 
that the ship would strike a big whale ; Arabian Sea it was very hot and Peter 
and sink. They did not go out on deck * stayed in the cabin. - z 
for a week. ; They reached Bombay. Therethey 
After a week across the Atlantic | saw many natives ‘enjoying watching 
Ocean they sailed through the English , the boat come into the harbour. Peter 
Channel. Peter and Mary were glad j and Mary went to the Hotel. Maty 
to see England. They saw many fer-* was afraid that a tiger would: jump 
ries from England or France. The | into her room and eat her all up, but 
next day they arrived at the mouth of | Peter told her that there were no tigers 


the Thames River. Their father and j in Bombay, only inthe jungle. Peter 
mother, in Torento, got a letter from 


and Mary did not like to stay in Bom- 

- them and were glad that their children ! bay, sothey wanted to go to China. 
were safe in England. The ship ar-| They left Bombay and in a week 
rived ata dock in London. Peter and they reached China. There Mary was 
Mary’s‘uncle told them that the ship’ afraid that the Chinese would kill her 
would stay in London for a week. but Peter told her that the Chinese 


vheel-house 


the 


| 


In. the -habrour they saw “The 
Statue of Liberty 4nd Brooklyn Bridge. 

They spent'a. day in New York 
and went’ to Central Station to catch 
x train for Toronto. When they 
reached Toronto, they saw their 
mother and father waiting for them. 


They kissed them. ‘They were glal| 


to see them again. 


“My Shop Work” 

Nicky Wozcik 
“1 would like to tell you all about my 
shop work. About seven years ago [ 
worked in the Manual ‘Training shop 
from recess to dinner time: I began. 
to work in January. I used so saw, 
sandpaper, paint, plane and do various 
other jobs. 

Two years later, Mr. Burrell asked 
me if 1 would choose to work in the 
Print Shop or Shoe Shop, | worked in 
the Shoe Shop for almost two years. .1 
used to sew, nail and do all sorts of 
repair work. 

“Two years ago] became amember 
of the carpenter shop. I learned to 
work there rapidly. I used to saw, 
machine plane, machine drill, paint, 
putty windows and many other jobs 

‘After. while { told Mr. O” Hara that 
I woutd like to make’ a library table. 
T commenced to make the legs of the 
table and then rims by planing, sand- 
papering, glueing and nailing. Later. 
{ made the top of the table. After 1 
had finished® working at my library 
table, I stained it and then waxed it. 
\A day before we went home, ‘J made 
a crate and put the table into the\crat 
I received the library table sometime 
in July. 

This year [ am working in 
carpenter stiop again. I madea whit- 
ing desk in the last part of November. 


| 


LT worked at the desk for four anda! 
half months. I worked for one hour. | 


and a'quarter a day. On Saturd 
worked for two hours and’ thirty 
minutes. Of course I'did not work at 
the desk all the time because we have 
many others jobs in the shop which 
Lam still working at 
ill be finished sometime 

be sent home. 


A Trip Around the World 
> William Rule 
- On June 23rd my parents decided 
to take me for a trip. We left Sud- 
bury for.Montreal on Tuesday even- 
ing. In afew days we arrived at Mont- 
real and spent two days there. As we 
were hungry my father asked aman 
where a cafe was and the Frenchman 


ay Vt Cay 


box full of stamps for 
, The next day we went on another 
liner and left for Arabia. [During the 
night there was: a big heavy: storm. 
The sailors had to shut the! port holes. | 
‘Vhe waves broke: over) the liner and 
made it sail rough. We were very much 
frightened’ that’ perhaps our ship would 
In the “morning the! weather 
allvright, and the liner was still 
} sailing, through the Suez Canal and 
Red Sea te Mocha... Mocha is a city 
in Arabia famous for its coffee, it is situ- 
uted in Yemen:- The people of Arabia 


(and travelled around that city. 
In the evening we left.\Mocha for 
India. From Mocha to the point of 
India is about 2100 miles) “When we 
arrived at India we changed our cioth- 
es. We wore white sun helmets and 
white sun coats and pants and the la- 
white ‘sun dresses. We took 
everal pictures of India, Each of us 
rode on an elephant's back, travelling 
to other cities... While we were in the 
jungle a tiger tried to attack us but we 
shot it. Afterafew days in India, 
{we sailed for Canton. While we were 
; sailingthrough tlie/Straits of Malacca 
we saw the Island of Sumatra and | told 
my parents about ““Rango”” which I 
had seen in the movies. © Later we ar- 
rived at Canton and the people were 
very queer. We had to eatourmeals 
with chop sticks. ¢ 
The next day we left forthe Union 
of South Africa. - My father asked the 
boss if he could manage to let us visit 
the gold mines and the boss said, 
“*Yes.?? My. family went down and 
through several tunnels. In & few 
hours we went up and my father Wk- 
ed’with the boss ‘about the Nickel 
Mine of Garson. Then ‘the boss 
gave each of my family a piece of 
gold. AGTE 
‘On August 31st we started back to 
{ Canada! (We sailedon a long long 
journey from Africa to Canada. We 
arrived at New. York on September 5th. 
We visited New York for two - hours 
| ana then got ona train for Ogdens- 
burg. There we got ona ferry for 
| Brockville and got on’ the Canadian 
Pacific train to Toronto, and then we 
got on another train for Sudbury. 
| At Garson Mine I was busy puting 
‘the stamps from Asia, Europe 20: 
' Africa in my album. They filled three 
albums. I counted my stamps up ‘0 
nine thousand nine hundred and nine- 
. We had a very wonderlul 


i 


‘This story is not true but I made it 
up out of my imagination. 


yr a ride on his motorbicy- 

his way home he stopped 

and went inside'for a drink. 
“A\glass of beer never did any one 


any harm," said he. 
So he idrar f 
he landlord, then get on his cycle 
_again and) started for home.  Buthe 
forgot to slow down at the crossroads, 
and when a dog ran out in front of him 
he crashed into the signpost, and he had 
to be taken to the hospital with a bro- 
ken leg‘and a lot of bruises. 
the man did not like this 
re has been carelessness 
somewhere,” said he: ‘‘And I am 
going to get to the bottom of the mat- 
ter.”” 

So he called for Eyes. 

“*What do you mean by being so 
slow??” he asked. ‘‘If you had let me 
“know. sooner that the dog was-there, 
the accident would never have)hap- 
pened.”” f 


¢ accident was no fault of 
ours,’” said Eyes. ‘‘We saw the dog 
quickly, and telegraphed to Brain at 
once. Perhaps it is Hands that are to 
blame.”* 
\So the man sent for Hands. 

“*Whac do you mean by steering the 
cycle so badly??” he asked. ‘Don’t you 
know better than to run into signposts? 
If you had been more skilful the acci- 
dent would never have happened.” 

“The accident was no fault of ours. 
said Hands. “‘We can only do what 
Brain orders, and if he makes a mud- 
dle of his instructions, and things go 
wrong, the blame is his, not ours.’” 

So the man sent for Brain. 

“Why didn’t you. pay attention 
quickly when Eyes reported there was 
a dog in the way?”’ heasked. “*And 
why couldn’t you see Hands did the 
right thing to prevent an accident? 
Here am [ in the hospital, and all be- 
cause you were slow and careless.’’ 

“Don’t blame me,’’ said Brain. 
“'T was feeling quite out-of sorts, and 
not in the least fit for work. Besides 
if Common Sense had done his duty, 
he would have sent me orders to have 
the cycle driven slowly over the cross- 
roads, and he would have been at hand 
to advise me as to the wisest thing to 
do when Eyes reported about the 
dog.’”” 

So the man sent for Common Sense, 
but when he wax accused of causing 

* the whole trouble, Common Sense 
denied it stoutly. 

“I was so ill I knew nothing about 
the matter for ever so long afterward, ’” 
he cried; ‘So how could I be to 
blame?”’ 

“You were well cnough when I 
started out that day,’’ said the man. 

“'T began to feel queer as soon as 
you had drunk the glass of beer," said 
Common Sense. 

“'So did [!?? said Brain. 


Mr. Thomas Widd, first Principal of Mackey 
Institution, Montreal 


epee { 
rank a pint of beer, chatted 


Father J. M. Cadeiux, C. S. V., Principal, Institution Catholique, Montreal 


“ % 
It was just about then the telegraph 
line to Brain seemed to be a bit out of 
order’’” said Eyes. 
“And then our instructions began to 
be a little vague,’” said Hands, 
“A glass of beer never did any one 
any harm,”” said the man indignantly. 
“*Are you sure about that?’ asked 
Common Sense. “If something makes 
you a little slow in seeing, and a little 


faulty in acting, and takes away your | 


Common Sense, that hardly looks like 
doing no harm, does it?” 

“Well, of course, 
way—” began the man. 

““What other way is there to put 
it? asked Common Sense. ‘“There is 
no one so liable to accident and 
trouble as a man without Common 
Sense to help him; and you can’t have 
Common Sense and beer at once, for 
intoxicants. put me on the sick list 
every time you take theme You'll 
have to do without one or the other 
of us.’” 

The man felt the ache in his broken 
leg, and the soreness in his bruises; 
he remembered his damaged cycle, 
and thought of the doctor's bill he 
would have to pay, and of all the time 
he was wasting in hospital. 

“It seems to me I'd better do with- 
out intoxicants,” said he.” - 

‘And he kept to this resulution, and 
afterthat the Three Partners, Body, 
Mind and Spirit worked together to 
look after his welfare. 


The Part of You Called The Five 
Senses 

So far, we have been studying the 
inside working of the wonderful 
machine in which we live; now it is 
time to learn something of the way in 
which the body deals with te things 
outside itself. z 2 

We have five means of finding out 
what is happening around us—seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling and feel- 
ing. The eyes, the ears, the tongue, 
the nose, and the skin, are the five 
receiving-stations for the five senses, 
and each of these receiving-stations !s 
connected to a particular group. of 
brain cells by living telegraph wires 
called nerves. i 

When an impression is made on 
any of the receiving-stations itis Im- 
mediately telegraphed to the brain of- 
fice concerned, and it is not until the 


you put it that 


telegram is received in the brain that 
we are conscious of the impression 
made. 

Besides eine connected to” their 
several recéiving-stations, the brain of- 
fices of the five senses are linked by 
nerves to other parts of the brain, so 
that-the impressions received’ at the 
five offices are used by our mind and 
spirit in deciding the orders to be tel- 
egraphed to the muscles. Therefore, 
between an impression being made on 
a receiving-station an the movement 
that we make in consequence, a tele- 
gram must be sent from the station to 
its Brain offices, from there be sent on 
for-consideration to the Mind ‘and 
Spirit offices, and when the right action 
has been decided upon a message must 
be telegraphed to the muscles concern- 
ed in making that action. 

It is to our advantage to keep our 
brain and nerves healthy and alert, 
so that no unnecessary time may be 
lost between a message being sent 
from any of the senses, and body act- 
ing upon it. 

Alcohol has a particularly bad effect 
on nerve and brain-cells, and every 
drink of intoxicants makes them slow 
and stupid for a few hours. 

Even in quite small amounts intoxi- 
cants make us a little slower to realize 


| we have seen, heard or felt anything, 


alittle slower, and a little less clever 
in deciding what gp do, and a little 
slower and a littl#less capable of act- 
ing on this decision. 

Ina world full of unexpected hap- 
penings there is no safety for ourselves, 
or for other people, if we wilfully dull 
our power to realize quickly what is 
happening around us, and to act 
promptly and reasonably. A fraction 
of a second lost, a shadow of careless- 
ness or hesitation, is often the cause 
of an accident, especially in these days 
of heavy motor traffic, and that tiny 
delay, that shade of recklessness must 
always follow the taking of even a small 
amount of intoxicants. 


What Shall We Eat? 
Counting air and water as free, 
theré are five groups of substances 
which make up the “food values’” 
which we acquire when we buy food. 
These are (1) the proteins (2) the 


fats (3) the carbohydrates, which in- 
clude the sugars and starches (4) the 
mineral elements (5) the vitamins. 

Bread and other grain cereals make 
up the largest and cheapest source of 
protein and carbohydrates. But they 
don't give a satisfactory supply of the 
mineral elements and vitamins. 

The meat foods are rich either in 
protein or fat, or both. Their flav- 
ors, fats and ‘stimulating extractives 
give them the properties of ‘‘satisfy- 
ing’ and of ‘‘staying by.”’ But meat 
foods show about ‘the same lack of 
mineral and vitamin content that the 
foods'made from grain$ do. So that 
a diet consisting mostlsf of bread and 
meat is not a healthful one. 

Se Fruits and vegetables are called the 

Protective foods,’’ because they 
make-up for the lack of mineral and 


vitamin elements in the bread and meat ~ 


diet. That is why such emphasis is laid 
on the necessity of members of the 
Junior Red Cross eating plenty of fruit 
and vegetables every day. 

Even more important than fruits and 
vegetables as ‘‘protective foods,’’ is 
milk. The diet should he built around 
bread and milk with fruits and vege- 
tables occupying the places of next 
importance. 

Eees may be said to stand about 
tmidway between milk and meat in their 
food value. 

The fats form an excellent source 

of fuel forthe body, and some kinds 
contain a special kind of vitamin. 
_ What then is the place -of sweets? 
Some sugar is needed in our diet as an 
energy producer, but it is a sobering 
thought that sugar is the most com- 
pletely lacking in proteins, vitamins 
and mineral elements of all fouds. 
The danger is that too much sugar 
may spoil the appetite for other foods 
which the body must have to keep in 
health. The most healthful supply of 
sugar should come from milk which, 
in its natural state, is sweet, andfrom 
fruit, both raw and cooked. Candy 
should be eaten very selddm and only 
after a meal, never before. 

—The Canadian Red Cross Junior. 


For more than twenty years the 
University of Missouri has been loaning 


money to its needy students ,at the © 


rate of two hundred dollars a year, 
and the only security required is that 
the student carry a five hundred dollar 
life insurance policy. More than one- 
tenth. of the students av4il themselves 
of the privilege, and -doring cwenty 
years the loss from bad debts has been 
less than one tenth of one per cent. 


Mr. George Bateman, Principal of Halifax 
‘School for the Deaf 
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The 1930-31 Session 

The. publication of the Canadian 
hasbeen somewhat irregular this ses- 
sion, due firstly to the innovation of 
having a Christmas vacation, whicl 
prevented the issuing of the usual Jan. 
1 number, and secondly to the labor 
involved in getting out the Diamond 
Jubilee edition, which made it necess- 
ary to cut outanothernumber. We 
hope thatthe special edition will be re- 
garded as sufficient compensation. 

Usually the last issue is on June 15, 
but an account of school closing 
on June 9, aweek earlier than usual, 
this June 1 edition will be the last, for 
this session. So we bid our readers 
good bye and hope to greet them all 
again on Oct. Ist. 

‘The term just closing has keen an 
eventful one in some respects, the out- 
standing incident having been the cel- 
ebration of the Sixtieth Anniversary of 
the opening of School, a full report-of 
which appeared inthe Jubilee Edition. 
The session has also been marked by 
some substantial advances in the char- 
acter and quality of our work, and in 
very considerable additions to our e- 
quipment Chief of these isa fine 
playground outfit, and a new and up- 
to-date radioear, the results from the 
use of which have been so beneficial 
that two more. similar instruments 
will be installed in readiness for use 
during the coming session), Some 
other much needed impiovements 
have of necessity been deferred for 
the present, but can be hopefully look- 
ed for as soun asthe confidently ex- 
pected change for the better takes place 
in business and financial conditions. 

Efficient and reasonably satisfactory 
work has been done in the class- rooms 
and shops, though every one of us, we 
trust, is heathfully. dissatisfied with his 
or herown achievements. Entire sat- 
isfaction with one’s efforts, however 
earnest and devoted, and with the 


results attained, however great, denotes ' 


stagnation. x 

We hope that every member of the 
staff and every pupil will have a restful 
and enjoyable vacation, and, if return- 
ing, be enthusiatically ready for even 
better work next.session than in the 
one that expires on June 9. 


Kindly Compliments 

A recent issue of The Deaf Okla- 
homan contained a very kindly and 
interesting article about the Winnipeg 
Convention, in which the editor says 
some very nice things about Canada 
and about the Convention held at 
Belleville in 1923 as follows: 

Canada is « large country with limit- 
less possibilities, and our friends ‘up 
there do things in a large, handsome 
way. A few years ago the Ontario 
School at Belleville entertained the 


shod Leg ead) Inter- i 


the pupll, 
our inetrae: 


and profit at Winnij 
large enough to. bouse: 

the members of the conve 

and we know that Sui 

Rodwell and his force of workers will 
do everything possible to. make our 
stay pleasant. “The Canadian climate 
in sumnier is very healthful and enj 
able. We know, for we spent three 
years at Devil's Lake, North Dakota, 
just his side of the Canadian jlines. 
We trust that our Manitoba friends 
will guard us against those periodical at- 
tacks of the northern mosquito. Do that 
and all will be lovely. The protit our 
teachers will derive from the proceed-: 
ings 1s unquestioned. The programs of 
our conventions seem to grow better 
as the years go by. The call in speak- 
ing of the coming convention progra' 
says, *‘Every phase of the edu 
‘of the deaf will be covered by this 
program"? “Though such’ an under- 
taking would be rather optimistically 
expansive, we feel sure that: many 
questions of great moment in, the 
educational and economic features of 
our work will be aired and intelligently 
treated. 


‘We regret thar we could net find 
room in the Jubilee Edition\for the 
cuts of Father Cadieux ‘and.'Mr. 
Bateman but we have much pleasure 
in including them in this issue, also 
one of Thomas Widd, first principal 
of the Mackay Institution. 


Industrial Work 
The industrial work carried on dur- 
ing the session has been very satisfac- 


tory, considering our insufficient equip- ; 


ment and the limited time the pupils 
spend in the shops—only ten to eleven 
hours a week. 
|. In the print-shop under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Morrison, in addition to 
The Canadian, all of the School and of- 
fice stationery is printed besides a great 
deal of class-room exercises. “The 
Jubilee Edition of Vhe Canadian gives 
an indication of the class of work done 
there. r 
In the carpenter-shop each boy who 
is capable of doing so, and whose 
' parents are willing to pay for the ma- 
terial used, is allowed, even encour- 
aged, to make an article of furniture 
to take home, and very proud they jus- 
tifiably are of their handwork, much of 
which, under the instruction of Mr. 
O'Hara, would docredit toa skilled 
{arisan. During the session the fol- 
lowing articles were made: three writ- 
ing desks, three library tables, three 
jardiniere stands, a fernery, a book 
Case, a sewing cabinet, a medicine 
- cabinet, and a folding card-table. In 
addition, the boys have made various 
articles for the School and assisted 
all the repair’ work around the build- 
ings. 

Mr. Stratton’s pupils in the Manual 
‘Training shop have also done very 
creditable work within the capacity of 
juniors and intermediates. 
icles they have made to take home are 


Some art- 


‘e practically all of the 


school supplies, such” as the sheets, 


towels. pillow cases and other require- 
ments of the residences and hospital, 
the napkins and other table linen, work 


aprons, and all'other needed articles, 
and several girls in’ the ‘senior classes 
have. made at least one dress each for 
themselves, their. parents, of course, 
supplying the materials, In| addition 
to this they have doneall of the repairing 
and daming for our three hundred pu- 
pils—a herculean task as all mothers 
can testify, 
|The shoe-shop, in which Mr, Mo: 
is the instructor, does all the repai 
ing for the boots and shoes of all of 
the pupils, and also a large amount of 
new work has been done forthe pupils 
whose parents give the orders, and tio 
nicer or better shoes can be found on 
the shelves of the stores. é 

Mr. Fetterly is planning to still fur- 
ther extend the industrial work of the 
School next session, to include baking, 
and systematic instructiun in agricul 
ture and horticulture, all very. suitable 
vocations forthe deaf; and when our 
new industrial building is erected, 
metal construction and repair work 
will, it is expected, be included. 

The basketry classes which began 
in March are quite pleased with their 
work, The Junior pupils have made 
raffia baskets in Indian Squaw stitch. 
The small fingers were not strong 
enough for the reed work but they 
have the teacher's promise that next 
year they may make big baskets. 

‘The senior basketry pupils have 
made hot-plate mats, several small 
baskets and a waste-basket each. 
These they have stained and shellaced 
and are now debating just how they 
will carry them home. “‘For mother,’” 
they say. Perhaps they are’ thinking 


have received and now, at last, they 
have something to give, which they, 
themselves, have made. 


Art 


“°A work of art is something 
continues to please.”’ 

If coo much does not depend on 
; the point of view, then the envelopes 
which are leaving the filing cabinec 
contain several works of art. 

As the pupils look over their year’s 
work many of them separate the pieces 
they like from those which'they very 
“positively do not. These’ last they 

would put in the waste-basket but the 
; teacher forbids. Strange to say some 
“of these rejected pieces please the 
“teacher. They show the marks of the 


that 


struggler. 
‘Among the one hundred and nine- 


of the.many, many boxes which they | 


uffer eith 
durin 


vas 

Beside 

formal visits for picture study the pupils 

have'been free to go in and outas they 

would. | Each year we hope to have 

a different, set of pictures so that pre- 

sently the pupils will become familiar 
with many of the best. 


Clothing for the Pupils 


We feel that the time has come 
when something definite must be done 
in the matter of securing more un- 
iform, durable, and suitable clothing 
for our pupils. To this end a revised 
clothing list will be sent out early in 
the summer and we ‘ask parents to 
give this list careful attention and to co- 
‘Operate with us in bringing about this 
much needed changer. 
For some time we have made sug- 
gestions as to the style of ‘clothing 
best suited for children residing in 
i Many. of, the. parents 
ientiously tried to carry 
‘out our suggestions while others have 
either ignored them or been over 
ruled by the wishes of their children. 
We emphatically state that the cloth- 
ing sent with the children at the re- 


* opening of school in September must 


meet the requirements of the new 
clothing list. If parents are not able 
to secure the required style, they 
may send money here, as we intend 
to stock a certain amount and parents 
may purchase here at ag reasonable 
price. 

1 In making out the pew list we 
have given the most careful consider- 
ation 'to(1) the health and comfort ot 
the pupils, (2). the minimum of ex- 
pense for parents, (3) neatness and 
attractiveness of appearance and (+) 
reduction of laundry and sewing-room 
difficulties. 

The most noticeable changes in 
the new list are, (1):the doing away 
, with woolen underwear, stockings, 

and pullovers and (2) the adoption of 
ie more uniform school dress for girls: 
{ namely white middy blouses with navy 
* blue collars and navy blue serge skirts. 
The‘ uniform heating of aif buildings 
makes: woollen clothing unnecessary, 
in) fact the wearing of it increases the 
‘children’s tendency to colds, by them 
‘becoming overheated. 

One wool pullover or sweater coat * 
“will be necessary for both boys and 
“girls for special occasions, These 

we require in the school colours, navy 
blue and gold, and parents may pur- 
chase’ them at’ the school,-us we will 
haye a supply on hand. © They are of 
excellent quality, very attractive in ap- 
pearance and: reasonable in price an 
we feel sure will meet with the appro- 
val of the parents. 


ty nine pupils there are only four, 


whose work comes below half. Even 
in the first year of handling the differ- 
‘ent mediums most of the pupils come 
above sixty percent. And there are 


, School will formally close on Wed- 
fesday, June 10th, and the pupils will 
go home on the 9th and 10th. 


fe 7 
“ quite well agreed that the use of the 


“The greatest hap- 
ind in making others 


JUNIOR BOYS _ 
Sore Broad Jump—Powell, 
Running Broad Jump—Powell, 
uae 
. Running High‘ Wi 
3s-| Shepherd, For. Soran 
ae peavey ta ie 100 yards —WWVelk, Haist, Pow- 
fio cr evry import inte train | ig” 7a Forel Bar 
ing of residual hearing, but that we} 6, Relay Race—Burlie, Eggin 
-were still ‘striving to find out the best! Mai mae ee 
use for it with the pupils at our school. pers sat ale 
3 JUVENILE BOYS 


NADIAN | 1. Broad a 
= | The Annual Field Day * ing hee oF 
! On account of the early closing this Z, Running Broad Jump—Wozick, 


Monpay, June isc, 1931 


HOME NEWS 
Miss Bessie. Blanchard of Seaforth, 
a graduate of Stratford General Hospi- 


eS: 
tal, was a visitor at her brother’s, Mr) agricultural park the next week. All | Kawalewicz. 


M.S. Blanchard of our staff, during} 
the last week of May. Miss Blan- 
chard whilst here wrote off her depart- 
mental examinations for Registered 


Nurse. | valuable on a field day. 


Empit¢ Day, which is annually 
celebrated in the elementary schools of 
the province on the last school day 
before May the twenty-fourth, was 
celebrated by a special program at the 
School, following along the sugges- 
tions in. the Empire Day booklet issued 
by the Department of Education. 

1. 8.00 A.M. --- (a) Salutingthe 

Flag. 
(b) Reciting the 
Pledge. "| 

2. (Class rooms) 

(a) Scripture Readings. 

(b) Tne Lord.s Prayer. | 

(c) Hymn— O'God, our Help 
in Ages Past. « I 

A new. flag pole was recently pur- 
chased, and erected. The old pole had ' 
become decayed at the base. A new 
flag was also purchased. 


With the felling of several trees on 
the main campus, and the blasting out 
of the stumps, our grounds fora time 
presented a haggard appearance. But 
not for long, as every thing was quick- 
ly cleared'up, and once more the 
grounds are really beautiful. 


The Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf is being held in Winnipeg 
during the month of June. The last 
time the Association met in Canada 
was in 1923 when the meeting was 
held here at the opening of the new 
main building. We plan to have a real 
lively delegation from this School at 
the convention. ‘ 

The sixth and final meeting of the 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors of the Ontario Schaol for the Deaf 
was held'on May 15th. The several 
committees reported progress on the 
pictures for our halls, the care of ma- 
vazines in our library and field day and 
a summer. picnic. ‘The treasurer's re- 
port showed a substantial balance on 
hand to begin the next term. “Mr. 
Fetterly chose the following as a nom- 
inating committee; Miss Nurse; Mr. 
Lally, Mrs. Blanchard and Mr.Strat- 
ton, ‘ 

The programme consisted of a paper 
prepared and delivered by Miss Ford 
on residual hearing, followed by a 
discussion on the use of the radio ear 
in training the hearing of deaf children. 
Miss Ford stated that we must find out 

. the best way to get speech tothe young- 
er pupils by training the residual hear- 
ing. There are two particular. types of 
Pupils to receive such training, namely, 
those with a large per cent of hearing 
and poor speech, and thoée with hear- 
ing but no speech. It is necessary for 


i year it was planned to hold the field | Evans, Carling. 


‘ day on Victoria Day. 


Rain caused a _ High Jump—Evans, Wozick, 
' postponement to the afternoon.of May |\Carling, 

}28.° The jumps, shot-put fii relay. | 4- 100 yards—Evans, Patterson, 
Taces were held that afternoon, the ; Xawalewciz. 

boys’ speed events being run at the 220 yards—Evans, Patterson, 


the girls’ events and the junior races! Banco Micetick led the field with 
were held during the afternoon. ‘The 22 points taking the championship in 
day was ideal, and all events were well boys’ athletics. Kurven Foster came 
contested which feature is the most second with 13 points. Besides these 
two the following will be awarded pins. 

The boys were divided into three B- Richardson (5), Thompson (3), 
groups according to age and weight mes (8), Matthews (5), Meyette 
and the girls into two groups. Points (3); Wozick (5), Bell (10) and G. 
were given for first, second and third, Richardson (4). . 
place. A contestant winning 3 points _._” the junior section George Welk 
in Ice Races or Field Day will hold a With ten points takes first place. The 
sel Gin, Winuers ie, the nestor following will have pins Pawell (9), 
and junior groups will have their names H#ist (8), Shepherd (5), Burlie (4). 
Sate lap eta Gordon Evans headed the juvenile 

Gale Mae Sonne section with 14 points, Patterson com- 

POMS ing second with 6 points. 


championship in the senior class with 
eleven points. The following get pins ; 
Anderson (6), Mazzali (5), Gerow | 


Small Children’s Events 


| (D, Lockett (3), McLeod (3) Clarke BABY BOYS 
4). i 


i 125) yd. dash, D: i 
Ruth Morton won the champion- Méver, Gleen Danse cto ue 
ship in the junior class ‘with 7 points. » p/h. : 
These get pins; Carrick (6), Hales BABY GIRLS 
(5), D. Meeke (3), F. Meeke (3). 25yd. dash, Ruby Carnell, Hazel Blair 
= Lorette Bonville. 
enanae apnea ‘JUNIOR BOYS ° 
Events and Winners 50yd. dash, Madden, Clarence Nahr- 
SENIOR BOYS gang, Harry Husak. 
1. Standing Broad. Jump—D. JAPANESE CRAB RACE 
Armes, J. Matthews, B. Micetick. Cliff srd Baillie, John Bossence, Geo- 
2: Ranaing iced pimesB: rge Traini. 
Micetick, J. Matthews, F. Meyette. 1... 
3, Hop-step-and-jump—-N. Wo- SHOE RACE : 
zick, K. Foster, F. Meyette. Delmar Crosby, Bobby Pierce, Gerald 
4. Running . High Jump—B. Bilow. 
JUNIOR GIRLS 


Richardson, B. Micetick, D. Armes. 
roe at cert lsceticr S0yd. dash, Ruth Shore, Helen Hoy, 
6. 220 yards dash—B. Micetick, Elva Richardson. 
K. Foster, G. Richardson. PEANUT RACE 
7. 440 yards dash—K. Foster, Marion Storing, Kathleen Pratley, 
oe B: peas Hazel Blair. 
. jot ~Put—D. Armes, E 2 
Micetick, J. Matthews. SHOE RACE 
9. Relay Race—E. Bell, F. Mey- Kathleen Pratley, Catharine Culhane, 
ette, C. LaRocque, B. Richardsott Zelda Rosenbutg. ee 
10. Pole Vault—B. “Micetick, N.-_ Misses. Nurse, Handley, Rierdon, 
Wozick, D. Armes. 


SENIOR GIRLS 

1... Broad Jump (Standing) —Maz- 
zali, Benedict, McLeod. 

2. Running Broad—Clarke, Mac- 
nab, McLeod. 

3. High Jump—Macnab, Gerow, 
Clarke. 
4. 100 yards—Macnab, Gergw, 
Lockett. : 

5. 220 yards—Macnab, Lockett, 


junior events. . 

Winners and Records 
Goldie Macnab—Sr. champion 
Banco Micetick—Sr. champion 
Ruth Morton—jr. champion 
. George Welk—Jr. champion 


i 
i 


equalled or broken. Among the ju- 
veniles Kurven Foster's records in the 


Panter and Cass were in charge of the! 


Pole Vault—Banco Micetick (1930) 


ile Sin? E 
lop-step-and-jump—Allbert Sch: 
(A927) 35%. Zin. ee 
Shot Put—Banco Micetick (1929) 
Sift. Lin. 

Running High Jump McMillan (1979 
Sf. 3in. 

100 yard dash—B. Micetick (1930) 


(1931) Msec. 5 

220 yards—Elwood ° Bell *(1930) 24 
425 sec. 
440 yards—Elwood Bell (1930) 1 min 


2-5 sec. 

i mile race—Elwood Bell (1930) 5 
min, 15 1-5 sec. 

3 mile race—Elwood Bell doas) 20 


Junior Boys 
Standing Broad—S. Powell (1931) 
7ft. 10%4in. 
High Jump—C. Grimoldby (1930) 
5Sft.-lin. 
Running Broad Jump—S. Powell (19 
31) 15ft. 4%4in, 
100 yards—G. Welk (1931) 11 4-5 


sec. 

220 yards C. Haist (1931) 281-5 sect 
Juvenile Boys 

Standing Broad—C. Haist (1930) 7ft. 


2in. 

Running Broad—C. Haist (1930). 13 

ft. 8in. 

High Jump—Frank Wozcik (1930), 
- Joffre Averall (1930), 

D. Hoage(1930) 4ft. 2in. 

100 yards—K. Foster (1927) Gordon 

Evans (1931) 13 4-5 sec. 

220 yards G. Evans (1931) 31 3-5sec. 


Intermediate Ball 
In the Intermediate play-off series, 
the Braves tuok the Canucks into camp 
|by winning “two closely’ contested 
games. The score of the first game 


Each team was in mid-season form, 
as a result hard hitting and exgellent 
fielding was seen by the spectators. 

The Braves: E. Maitre (capt.), S. 
Donaghy, W. Greenwood, V. Ege- 
ington, A. Fox, M. Whalls, A. Gerow 
C. Bowers, D: McMilien, D. Comp- 
jton, L. Mulvaney. 

The Canucks: R. Lethbridge 
(capt.), S. Kowalewicz, M. Glasner; 
J. Farrance, W> Graham, J. Kosti, 
W. Johnson, G Evans,’ F. Labrash, 
W., Scott, B: Rule. 


— 


i 

i 

| Senior Softball 

| The ‘Lazy Bones’ are champions. 
On Tuesday evening the “Lazy 

‘ Bones’ and ‘'Spare Ribs’’ went into 

| the final play-off game each with one 
game to their credit. (oy 

It proved to bea real battle. 

i Hitting seemed to be the order of 

the day andat the end ofthe 5th, the 
score stood 15-15. In their half of the 

6th, the ‘Lazy Bones’ gathered 3 runs. 

Although the ‘Ribs’ filled the bases in 

: the last half they failed to put across a 
run and the game ended 18-15. 

| Welk, for the losers showed just 
hew those flies should be gathered in. 

‘As usual Mr. Blanchard had to stop 


~ 


Among the bys eight records were : one with his eye. 


There was plenty of work around 
the hot corner and it was from there 


was 10-9, and of the second 14-13. — 


100 yards and 220 yards which have that Cloutier made the final play.” 
_ stood for four years were broken by. ‘Murtell, behind the plate was in 
Gordon Aree Meee 2 there playing all thetime: How Cecil 
5 Stef junior recor in the yards likes to gallop after those twirling fouls. 
a ee Morton, D- was broken by George Welk, Dennis, Micetick, pitching for the losers, 
Aly : le by Hu 
S Running. Broad—Monon, F. Armes brake sfecord ands b/ Hivel enti whole stretch and worked 


McLeod. 5 
JUNIOR GIRLS 


Meee Merten, Swarte, Which fell were made last year. 


F. Meeke. 


like a Trojan. 
Tt was hard luck that he hit into R. 


SENIOR BOYS ! Thompson’s hands in the Sth. At 


4.100 yards—Hales, Morton, Standing Broad Jump—Dennis Armes that Thompson made a nice play. 


(1931) 8ft. 7in. 


Helleay0 yards—Carrick, Hales, Running Broad Jump—Elwood Bell, 
Swartz. % (1930) 17ft. 10}4in. _ 


Matthews handled all three games to 
the satisfaction of all. He was. ably 
assisted by Meloche on the bases. 


The Diam 


10) 
William Rule: 
A jubilee is a celebration o 
great event. jiamond ji 
celebration of 


ober. 
last Octob 

could not come here then. 
celebrated the jubilee on May 8, 1931. 

Mr. Fetterly invited the members 
‘of the Parliament in Ontario, Hon. 
G. S. Henry, the premier, the Bishop 
Seager of Ontario, Archbishop oO" 
Brien of Kingston, ministers of all 
churches and officials. Some of the 
visitors were Mr. Coskery, the As- 
sistant Deputy-Minister of Education, 
Mr. Reid, the mayor of Belleville 
and Mr. H, J. Clarke, the inspector 
of South Hastings. 

On the morning of May 8th we were 
disappointed because we had showers 
weather. So we commenced our pre- 
parations, We helped in the resi- 


raised, we saluted it.” 

‘After that we went to schoo! 
‘were many visitors. “Thi it 
junior, intermediate and seni 
‘We were in Mr. Blanchard’s. room, 
We lipread the. questions and’ spoke 
the answers. Then wrote both on the 
slate. They stayed for twenty minutes. 
‘They also visited the radioear, “audio- 
meter, rhythm, shops, hospital and 
residences. I think they were interest- 
ed in the work which we had done. 
We were disappointed because. Mr. 
Henry did not visit our class: He could 
not come because he was entertaining 
a Japanese Prince and Princess at that 
time in Toronto. ‘ 
The pupils could not have supper 


began to arrive, and the premier 
ed about'six o'clock. ‘The banquet was 
held’at six-thirty o'clock, 8 

‘After the banquet the people came 


+ | to the assembly ‘where Mr. Henry, 


‘after. being introduced by Colonel 
Ponton, gave an address. When he 
had completed his address, the concert 
began. The Mother Goose's Birth- 
day piay in whichI was entered was 
last, ‘so 1 was able to see ail the other 
plays. We were pleased to see that 
the actors seemed to\do much better 
than'before. ‘Fhe last play was the 
longest, and some of those acting be- 


6. 
fogramme prepared by the Ex- 


‘Saturday, Afternoon and Ey- 

hing, June 13th —Registration and 
Reception, J 1B) \Fetterly, the 
newly appointed Superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf—the 
fourth Superintendentin the sixty years 
‘of its existence, will’ give an address of 
welcome at the reception. We trust 
many happy meetings: of old schoo! 
friends will take place there. We 
hope also to show ‘some moving pic- 
tures in the evening. 


Sunday, June 14th—Services for 


came tired. One of the girls had the 
isfortune to faint, but in spite of all 


concert seemed very successful. 


this the last play and the. rest of the 


both Protestant and Catholic deaf peo- 
ple. The Ontario Mission to the 
Deaf looks after the former and will 
have goed speakers and hymn singers 


di ¢ cleaning the rooms, making 

ences cleaning 5 on Mand. The (Catholic deaf will 
carry out their usual excellent arrange- 
ments. It is to be hoped that all will 


have a profitable day spiritually. 


4 we yin the -room because the visitors 
the beds ae aetna the win- | were going to have theirs there, so we 
Sone ‘he iaingroons "The tables {had our supper in its Espen For 
aes ine ncetc Alter ane (toes ont pearance er ert 
we put on our good suits and got ready out to play. The pupils who were go- 
es Stee flag had been raised 5; ing tojactiin the concer ame honest 
See ge Raker Thome! a Te eat 
ae We saluated the flag and cheered cylinder Packard. Then the visitors 
four times. : ii are 

“The people had visited the Junior, eae a ee 
Intermediate, and Senior classes, Rhy- | crated, 
thm classes and also tie Radioear | In the evening the visitors came in 
ene ree te o.8) a ene the assembly hall. ‘The hall was pack- 

ve ed and I can’t tell how many visitors 

Stoc ston Ne Shop, and Carpenter there were, Mr. Fetterly made a 
SR ean igithe Prov Snon'| Pace Goce come eee e Me 
‘Then they visited the hospital and the | eee) The. "Nar Henry smade, a 
residences. They aldo saw the small | jgng'speech which seemed to be. Half 
pupils doing rhythm work, The visitors | an hour. Then about nine o'clock 
also learned how the hearing was eH" che concert began, The following w/a 
e 3 iit 

rte Fee iae: otha bacement | BRCM TEL ea ae nee ee 
of our residences at five o'clock. We | and “Mother Goose's Birthday.”” 
had sandwiches, cheese, cocoa, milk "They all appeared very good. ‘The 
Ee ee pot supper the pupilt| concert lasted till about 11.30, ‘Then 
eee rien laces Somecal (as Seam nce eee Oe 
were playing ball outside. About six- i 
thirty Premier Henry came in his car. 
He hadan eight cylinder Packard. His 
license is number\]. When he got 
out of his car, we cheered. Then the 
members of Provincial Parliament, 
Mr. Henry, and other visitors had a 
banquet. 
In the evening some of us helped 
the teachers carry the chairs to the 
assembly hall. Later Mr. Blanchard 
invited some of us there. Mr, Fetterly, 
Célonel Ponton and Hon. G. S. Hen- 
ry made rather long speeches. Later 
the concert started. The House that 
Jack Built was played first. The sec- 
‘ond was Jack and the Beanstalk and 
the third was Mother. Goose's Birth- 
day. The small pupils danced in the 
Virginia Reel, Sailor's Hornpipe, 
Dutch Dance aud Minuet. 

\About eleven o'clock Mr. 
went home. 


Hamilton News 
The Hamilton Literary and Social 
Club held its first social on May 16th. 
in the Centenary Church Gym Room. 
The occasion marked the close of the 
society's first year. There were several 
hearing friends present and amongst 
them we are pleased to mention Mrs. 
Harrison, mother of Mr. Jack Harri- 
son, one of the senior boys now at the 
O.S.D. The opening game of the 
evening was set aside for children only 
Mr. Harris, the President, had pre- 
viously gone in quietly and hidden a 
quantity of peanuts, here, there and 
everywhere about the big room. So the 
game was the peanut hunt’and what a 
scramble there was as about a dozen 
children did their loyal’ best to find the 
most. Miss Doris Grooms of-Toronto | banks and also on the School grounds. 
came first for girls and Mr. Angus | Mr. {loyd and His able committee un 
Quick, Jr., of Hamilton was first for | Sports are making out such a program 
boys. We were pleased to have among | of games and races that the largest num- 
us visitors from out of town, namely / ber of the members can easily partici- 
Mrs. Wm, Bell, of Aurora, a member | pate in them, _ Prizes will be given to 
Until recently, Mr. and Mrs. Harry | three winners in each race and the 


Monday Morning and Even- 
ing and Tuesday © Morning— 
Convention business meetings. The 
President's address. Mr. Fetterly 
will give us an outline of his future 
plans for the educational and vocation- 
al instruction of deaf pupils at the 
School. Mr. R. McBrien of Peter- 
boro, isto deliver the report of his com- 
mittee on technical education for the 
deaf and Mr. . Lloyd of Brantford 
on the automobile legislation fh relation 
to deaf motor owners and drivers. 


Monday and Tuesday After- 
noons—Sports and games at Sand- 


Grooms and family of Toronto, Mr. Kee A iil be ‘aware 
SSCS SAU es ACE EYL Pete Gr 
Gordon Meyers of Waterloo, Mr. | place has sent in a notice of its inten- 
Douglas Peel of Winona. Games were | tion to play in the baseball tournament. 
enjoyed until about half past nine when | Come out, all of you! Maybe you 
ail sat ‘down to\a very nice table of | way win at least one prize! 


refreshments. Mr. Harris mounted a 
Tuesday ,Evening—C losing 


chair after supper was over and in a 
very genial way distributed the prizes | meeting and Election of Officers, fol- 
lowed by an entertainment in which 


among the lucky winners. There were 
also two’ ‘‘lucky entrance’? and they | talented artists—Mrs. C. Golds of 


were won by Mrs. Harrison and Mas- | Vancouver, B.C., Mrs. F. Doyle, 
ter Dick Harris. “That she held the} Mrs. F. Harris, Miss E. P. Hazlitt, 
the winning number greatly pleased ’ Terrell of Toronto and others 
Mrs. Harrison and she said she will take part. The Frats will hold 
come again next year. Mrs. Norman | their special gathering when their offi- 
Gleadow spoke briefly on the society's | cial goat -will exhibit i 
activities during the past months and | tricks. 
thanked Mr. Harris and Mr. Bayliss, " 
President and Treasurer, respectively, | The School will’ provide meals at 
for the capable way they had managed | forty cents each and free lodging all 
who come to the Convention. ‘The 


and interest taken in the affairs of the 

society. ¢ | supperon Tuesday will be used as 
‘All then rose and joined in render- | farewell banquet with the usual silver- 

ing ‘'God Save the King’’ which | fingered oratory. 


he Diamond Jubilee 
Edrie Kinsella 

The founding of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf occurred in October of 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and the 
Diamond Jubilee fell in October of 
nineteen hundred and thirty. Ite was 
impossible to celebrate the anniversary 
in October because the former 
premier, Hon. G. H. Ferguson, who 
had been appointed as High Commis- 
sioner in Canada House, London, 
found it impossible to be present at the 
event, so it was postponed to May the 
eighth, nineteen hundred and thirty- 
one. 

On the morning of May the cighth 
there was great excitement in almost 
every building. Nearly everyone seem- 
ed to be busy preparing for the visitors, 
or.for the concert and banquet in the 


Henry 


SrA evening. We were quiet disappointed | brought the pleasant evening to a close. i ieee 
The Diamond Jubilee when we awoke to find that ft was | The H.L.S. Club will re-open in the Former pupils of the late Dr. C.B. 
< Adele Lowson raining, but by noon ithad stopped. _ | fall. Coughlin are planning a memorial to 

Mr. Carman Quinn has beena reg- | their beloved superintendent, of which 


The first item on the day’s program 
was the raising and saluting of the flag 
oh the new flag pole which had been 
erected shortly before this. It was raised 
at one-fifteen o'clock by Robert 
Thompson, and was saluted by all the 
pupils, teachers, Mr. Fetterly, and 
several visitors. 

After the flag had been saluted, the 
the visitors present were directed to 
the junior, intermediate and senior 
classrooms, and also were shown the 
radioear and audiometer. When 
they had visited all these, they were 
given a demonstration of rhythm work | 
inthe assembly hall, and afterwards 


The Ontario School for the Deaf 
was opened.in October, 1870, sixty 
years ago last October We did not 
have acelebration last October because 
the Premier could not come here then. 
So we celebrated the jubilee on May 
8, 1931. 

Mr. Fetterly sent invitations to the 
members of parliament in Toronto, to 
Bishop Seager, Archbisop O’Brien, 
ministers of all churches, officials, and 
several other prominent people. 

In the morning of May 8th we were 
disappointed because the weather was 
not nice. It rained in the morning. 
We were glad because there was no 


presentation may take place during the 


ular member of the Hamilton L. S. 
Convention. 


Club sirice coming to our city and he 
enjoyed the social inmmensely. 

Mr. Harry Grooms conducted the 
afternoon service May 17th instead of 
on May 31st. He took as his subject 
**Be ye faithful with Muscles, Mind, 
Morey. © Minutes.” Mrs. Grooms 
kindly © assisted with the ever popular 
hymn “‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 

Mr. Herbert W. Roberts is due to 
conduct the service here on June 28th. 
There should be a good turn out. 

—G. M. Gleadow. 


We expect to have a panoramic 
photograph taken of the members at 
the Convention immediately after din- 
ner on Monday, June 15th. Look 


your best. 


Trusting to welcome you all to the 
Convention in Belleville, 


Yours faithfully, 


Harry E. Grooms, John E. Crough, 
President. Secretary. 


18th. 1am very fond” 
the carpenter shop. Ist 
next year: L’expect to 
Cabinet: for my ‘grandmot 


year. va 


ef plereeys, 

Cteamy while the mik of the ho! 
“stiens does not contain much’ cream. 
the Aryshires gave more’ that the 
Jerseys and Jess than the holsteins. 
‘There were many men there who took 
care of the cows, milked, cooled \the 
“milk etc. We were told before going 


My Shop:Work — © 
Norman Sero. ¥ 
When I came to'school in October 
1925, I worked in the print shop fora 


‘and men spearing for fish in the 
iver. We were very much 
‘surprised because the men caught sev- 
eral big fish.” { could not understand 


few weeks. After that, [entered the 
Carpenter shop becatise I wanted to 
-work with Mr. Rutherford,” made 
afew smiall pieces of furniture that 
year, and did many odd jobs. 

‘The next year 
the shops, and we, 
LT worked in the manual training. room 
and ‘the’ shoe.shop because I went to 
school ‘at 9.30 o'clock every day. But 
[didn't like to work in the shoe shop. 
worked in the carpenter shop for al- 
most two years from 8 00 to 9:30 
o'clock. ‘Two years ago | make a fern 
stand and some other things while Mr. 
O'Hara was there. [ worked with some 
machines in the carpenter sho] 

Last year | made « book case in five 
months. Then it was sent home. It was: 
made of oak and pine It was stained 
golden oak in colour. 

Thave been making a writing desk 
ince November. This week'I will 
stain the desk. The desk has four 
drawers and some pigeon holes. It is 
made of oak, pine and basswood. It 
will be> sent home next June. Many 
teachers have admired my desk. 


lat we could go through 

fice. We waited for 

hfor a few. minutes so 

entered: the office. which 

was the composing room.’ -A man 

showes us /what was’ done ‘there. | 
‘The 


was. . The foreman showed us how 
to run the: machine, 

There was a large rotary press in 
_ another room,-“Ihe foreman, advised 
us notro touch anything as it might he 
very dangerous. He showed us how the 
red ink was fed on the plate for a red 
line across the paper. We saw the 
man put the forms into the electric pot 
to meit the leads and slugs. We 
stayed in that room for about thirty 
minutes. watching the two men work- 
ing onthe rotary press and other men 
mailing the papers and then wrapping 
them. The Omario-Intelligencer 
papers were sentto Turonto, Montreal 
and other parts near Belleville. We; 
returned tothe O.S. D. at five o’ clock. 5 

Mearned'a great deal from my visit, | ‘The Montrose Dairy Farm 
and thanked Mr. Morrison for taking’ © Fdrie Kinsella 
us : i |. On Tuesday afternoon, April 14th, 

u we visited the Mantrase Dairy Farm 

out i to see how the cows are milked and 
My Coming to Belleville yw the milk is prepared for selling. 
Johnslllinewcert The barn was very large and clean. 
le was on March 27th that [ came ‘There were nany windows and the 
to school J left Stratford at 6 a. m. ! stalls and all parts were well ventilated. 
coming in) my own car and. arriving The walls and ceiling were of wood- 
here at 12.15 noon, It was a very work and were painted white. The 
good day for driving with very 
traffic until, [camzinto Toronto which * and the floor was spread with clean dry 
took me half an hour to get through. * 
I enjoy driving a car better than any- 
thing.else and miss it quite a bit here. 
To me itis a holiday being here com- 
pared to what I have been doing. I’ 
have been promised my job back in 
the holidays sq I will kave something 
to pass the time away. I do not 
mind. living in. Belleville and I think There were so many cows that there 
it is a very nice place. ‘was not enough stalls for them all and 

Lexpected to find it a lut different! some of them were untied in closed 
here than, what it is, and [ will most stalls. There was also a clean jersey 
likely be back in September. | bull in one of the stalls. 

Iam learning the shoc-repairing } Before the cows were,milked they 
trade. Iwill now have a few places were washed., One art of the rubber 
to go this summer and see some of tubes was attached to air pipes which 
the boys, My/reason for coming here | were above the stanchions and ran all 
was to learn lip-reading and to learn! around the stalls. The other part of 
one of the trades. I passed my entrance ' the tubes was used for milking and had 
five years ago and have been working steel ends. Small ropes fastened to it 
ever since. I wish I had been here’ were tied over the cows back to keep 
instead of going to the public school’ it from falling. As the air was with- 
as it was much easier, because the ' drawn from the rods caused by an en- 
teacher has a smaller class, and each | gine the drainers moved which showed 
pupil can be given more attention. us that the milk was being taken from 

Tam! fond’ of playing ball ‘and am | thecow. Onthe opposite end of the 
the catcher an my school team. For! draining tubes where they joined the 
the first month I was here, there was , pail was a small glass and looking at it 
not much sport on account of the season | we noticed that a few instants it would 
bur now we have good sport every | he clear and in another few instants 


straw for bedding. There was plenty 
of good hay in the mangers and also 
clean water for them to drink. 

There were eighty, seven cows, 
some of which were holsteins, some 
jerseys and some ayrshires, but the 
greatest. numder were _holsteins. 


evening. the milk would be draining throught 
a eee ees it. It took over ten minutes to milk 

each cow this way, but two cows 

My Shop Work were milked atone time with two 

Fred Dixon machines. When the milk ceased to 


! fow, the milkers were taken off, other 
book-case. ‘Itis made of gumwood. | cows were washed and the milkers 
I made boards for the sides and back | were attached to them. Then the 
ot the book-case, a pair of doors and , former cows were milked by Rendle 
three shelves. I sandpapered it and | make sure they were thoroughly milkes 


On january 5th, I started.to makea 


¢ work changed jin 
d to work there.” 


itle "cows were tied by means of scanchionsf 


‘There were also some mixed breeds. | 


why thete many big fish in the shallow 


to. the cooling house ‘that the cows waters ¢My teacker'told' me: thatthe 


were. kept in’ the barn, all the time 
except when they were let out on the 
road for exercise. 
* Around the door of the cooling 
house were a large number of milk 
cans and bottles which were used when 
felling the mild. The milk was ‘put 
“into a cooling machine to he cooled as 
soon as possible. There were alarge 
“number of pipes The warm milk 
flows around the pipes through which 
the water is continually flowing and 
then runs through a pipe into a milk | 
can. This process’ makes the milk 
cool quickly and takes away all smells. 
Several bottles of disinfectants are kept’ 
inthe cooling house to disinfect the 
milkers every night. 


that Mr. Holway who is an employee 
of the gas station at the corner of 
Bridge and -Front Streets and is a 
regular Professional player, was very 
glad to see the boys again. He ie just 
arrived at Belleville afew days alter the 
International Hockey J.eague had 
closed. 

Mr. Morrison went in the printing- 
office and talked with a foreman and 
asked him for permission to allow the 
deaf boys to visit the shop. He was 
willing to let. them so he showed us 
the way. We entered the composing- 
room. - A man showed us what was 
done. After that we. went to the 
inotype-room./ While we were it. the 
i ‘ linotype-room, we were very much 

School amazed to see the men operate the 

linotype:machine very quickly. he 

Wallzce Sloan liman put types in the job stick and put- 

Once there was a fat boy called "ting it in the machine; he made slug 
Frank. His enemy was called Dick/ | with our names. After that we went 
They often were angry with each downstairs. There we saw avery larg 


other. ee) Te Ra | machine called the cylinder press. 


(A a? runs about twenty thousand papers an 
must study hard. Frank was a lazy | an hour. It runs ten pages of paper 
i boy. Dick was industrious, He studied 


de Fiaek fired | at t Dick | at once. The printers do ‘not need to 
Bae the Las ited (paper eis ick | fold the papers because,the machine 
the teacher was watching him and | folds them. ‘They do not: ied to dis- 
he didnot know. She slapped Frank's. tribute the type in the case. Alter the 
face. She told him to go and stand in! papers were printed, the men put the 
the corner and study hard. She did | piates in the electric furnace and the 
not let him go playing tell five o'clock. | plates are melted and,they changed to 
Frat wanted, fevenees serine Dick. | molten lead. We Were very much 
SNS AS AN CLY ADB EY. le ink | interested in that machine. 
weut out, he looked for Dick. | He fe was the first time shat { ever had 
wanted 10. hit him hard: He could visited the Ontario Intelligencer. 1 
ot find him. Dick had hidden ina utd tike to become a linotype oper- 
are ‘ator inthe future. I hope that I’shall 
learn it before { leave sch ol. My 
{amily wish me to get a good position 
in the printing-office At present we 
“have no linotype at the O. S. D. but 
Mr. Fetterly hopes to get one. 


The next day Frank met Dick with 
a few boys. He could not hit him + 
because he was with a few boys. but 
soon he forget about it and became 
good friends with Dick. After that 
they never fought with each other 


again. ‘They were happy. & a 
Poreee ane Our Visit to"the Bay 
Girls’ Sports | Dora Heddon 
i Ruth Morton 


| The girls have games on the play- | After being weighed in the hospital 


ground in the-spring. We have four} ne day. our teacher ated us ve 
see saws, agreat swing with six places, -}Would Ue te go oo the say. e 
a.waveslide and a giant stride. Small | all were glad to go thers. The went 
girls never get tired of sliding down , accoss the highwas to the ditch an 
the wave slide. Many of the big gitls | Were watching the emu ast out 
anda few of small ones try to see who | stumps. Then we went down the 


[and allewgcliog: to see who Fld; through ‘the subway under the 
can swing upshigh on the six swings. «or Helen and I went to the 


Sn : te Nae Lae Ge dock to fish but we couldn't find any. 
fresh air, They play. around the giant ; From the O- D. ast ihe bay wae 
tiride with their hands on rings in a open. But it was all ics west or ts, 
giant stride for two or three minutes. ; The bay is between noes dwar 
The giils have great fun playing on County and Hastings. After sting 
all sport equipment. The girls are the bay we went through the subway 
now. playing softball, basketball, tennis #&ln- : 
and other games, 1 The boys sawa roof’ and climbed 
I think” Field Day will be held the roof easily. The gitls climbed the 
before June 3rd, ‘The boys will come roof with difficulty because the roof 
to the girls’ playground. The boys was smooth. I reached the top of the 
and girls will have races, jump, run-! roof. I helped pull Helen up and she 
ing, etc. We shall enjoy ourselves on ' got there. Suddenly I slipped down 
Field Day. {the roof but I was not hurt. They. all 
‘laughed at me. Some boys helped the 
girls to get off the roof. We walked 
| home another way. We slid down the 
big’slide for the first time. We were 
not away.very long, but how we did 


Our Visit to the Ontario 
Intelligencer 
Ernest Maitre 


On April 13th, fourteen senior boys, ‘enjoy being out inthe fresh air. 


fish go upstream in the spring* After 


Ie? 


Th 


Down where the Alders tremble: 
By the skimmer and glint of the stream, 
L watched a lily, awaking: 
‘Slow from a stately dream. 


[ bathed my soul in her beauty, 
Fair as « queen of.old, 

Clad in a spotless raiment, 
Cronwed with a crown of gold. 


‘But when the shadows deepened 
Under the fading light, 

She gathered her petals about her 
‘And veiled her heart from the night, 


‘And the stars grew weary with watching, 
"And the night-winds sighed o'er the place, 
But nv more to my spirit was given 
“That vision of beauty’ and grace. 


‘William O, Partridge. 


A Holiday Transformed 
(Continued from Page 1) 

wagon for Agnes and Jimmie, and a 
trip onthe wonderful merry go-round. 

‘All too soon for each of them Mrs. 
Riley said, reluctantly, that she must 
be back at the. office building at five 
and it. was time to go. Jimmie began 
to cry, but Beulah hailed a passin 
vendor and a bag of popcorn and 
cakes acted as a temporary panacea. 

“We'll all cume again some 
afternoon,” she promised **This has 
been a happy afternoon to me as well 
ax to you, and it is only a beginning. 
There will be half holidays 
summer and if we can we'll h 
some more picnics like this one—and 
perhaps we can take scme of your 
friends, too."” y 

“You will never know how hy 
it has made us —wher vood at has 
done us”? murmured the little scrub 
woman. 


“Te has made me hapay, and done * 


me good, too,”” answered Beulah 
heartily as she bade the litle group 
good-by and started off in the direction 
of her home 

“To think,’ she said to herself, 
“that T actually felt rebellious about 
my disappointment, when there was 
suck a chance as that coming to me!” 

In her happy recollection'she scarce- 
ly noticed a girl who brushed against 


her, ° 

“Why, Beulah Baker!" cried the 
girl. Beulah ivoked up and recognized 
Belle Upham, one of the party with 
whom she had expected to. go_to the 
lake. ‘Why didn’t you come with us? 
she asked. Beulah explained, smiling 
brightly into her friend’s flushed, tired- 
looking face. 

“Well, you didn't miss much,” 
responded Belle somewhat wearily. 
“We didn’t have nearly so good a time 
as we expectd. There was such a crowd 
there that we couldn't get a boat, and 
Alice Ingram lost her bracelet in the 
in the woods and made the afternoon 
miserable for all of usin hunting for it 
and lamenting about it, and they’ ve cut 
down some of the trees around the 


lake, so it was dreadfully sunny and not” 


nearly so pretty’as’ it used to be and, 
oh—picnics are a bore, anyhow.’” 
“Come with me next time,”” laugh- 
ed Beulah happily. °*My picnic wasn’t 
a bit of abore.’” . 
“Perhaps I will,’ answered Belle, 
aroused into languid interest. 
“*T suppose it is true,”” said Beulah 
to herself as she entered her own door, 
‘that whenever anything istaken away 
from us, it is to make room for some- 
thing better. I certainly am glad things 
turned out the way they did this after- 
noon shall always be glad, all my 
life. 


The Quest of Goodness 


‘There is a fecling in some quarters 
that being good is.dull work. There 
are men who speak as if wickedness 
is always interesting, while righteous- 
ness is tame andspiritless. My own 
feeling is that all those people are as 


a 


i> Ha 

Bishop whose n: 

When he was made 

that the Bishop's palace: 
large, rooms, while 

hospital across the street had « 


a9 How \ many. patients” h: 


y' 
here??? the Bishop asked the: head 
physician. 7 

“Twenty-six. -” 

“*vour beds are crowded, and your 
rooms are poorly Ventilated. -” 

“Yes, Your’Lordship,”” replied the 
doctor, ‘but what can we do??” 
"There is some mistake here,” said 

the Bishop. “‘Ivis clear that you have 
my house and I have yours.” 

So he had the sick people all) mov- 
ed over into the Bishop's palace with 
its sixty rooms, and he lived in the 
little one-story hospital. That inter- 
ested the people of-the Diocess—they 


had never seenitin that fashion be- 


fore. 

Heannounced one Sunday that he 

ended to go up into the mountains 
to visit some poor shepherds who were 
keeping their flocks there. ‘he moun- 
tains were infested’ with brigands, and 

e Mayor of the town protested 
against his going. 

You would need an escort of so!- 
diers,”? the Mayor said, “and even 
then you would imperiltheir lives as 

ell as yourown "’ 

Kor that reason,”’ the Bishop said, 

go. Without an escort,”’ 

The brigands will rob you.’ 
“‘Lhave not 7 
“They will kill you.’ 

“A harailess old priest passi 
muttering his | pray 
would that do them? 

“What if you meet them?”” 

“shall ask them for alms for my 
poor.” 

The Bishop set out the next mor- 
ing He found the shepherds and 
spent the week with them, telling them 
about the goodaess of God, “and 
administering to them the Holy Com- 
munion which they had not received 
for years. When he came back he 
brought with him a dag of treasure, 

nd precious stones, which 

sent to him the 

ains, with — this 

pinned upon it “*To Bishop Wel- 

come from Cri ec." Now Cravatte 
was the ringleader of the brigands. 

Where goodness is real, it isthe 
poetry of human existence. It is hu- 
ian. action set to music, and singing 
the tune that the morning stars sang 
together. ‘That type of goodness, 
lifted up, draws men to it. —Charles 
R. Brown. 


iz along 


Opportunity 
How often one hgars it said; “y 
could have been as great as he, but I 
was never given the opportunity.”” 


* | What is this wonderful thing so fre- 


quently referred to and to whom is it 
restricted? Apparently, some believe 
that icis a gift offered to only a favored 
few who, immediately upon receiving, 
it, are borne upward by its wonderful 
qualities to the height of fortune with- 
‘out further effort upon their part, Too 
often ‘those imbued with such a belief 
wait patiently with idle hands, conten- 
tedly dreaming of future success, each 
confident that the God of Chance, at 
| whose shrine they. worship, will choose 
+ him as the recipient of that wonderful 
gift by which he will be enabled to 
reach the height of fame. Thus, they 
dream on. Daily tasks, forced upon 
them through the necessity of living, 
are lightly regarded, held in contempt, 
and accomplished with no other 


in the | 
inscription + 


f 
| 


} 


search : 
but only a possible result of opportunity. 
As a swimmer who has not trained is 
unable to get) out in the channel and 
forge his way. against the current, bue 
must be content to stay near the shore 
among the driftwood, likewise the man 
‘who has not prepared himself to battle 
with the currentof life must drift aim- 
lessly with his fellow-idlers and seek 
sustenance from the tidbits thatcome 
within. reach.” It is: not there’ that 
opportunity is found,’ Those who, 
would grasp it must get’ out in mid- 


Stream ant 


“not a certain. 


i 
| Walt 


| 


d_have the: determination | the Lake,” \;Rob Roy,'? and other of 


ery fault in. others. Yet the 
ior does know ‘what he is‘talking 


gow: City of Steel and 
Ships, Prepares To Honor a 
ee Poebi q 
‘Glasgow, ‘giant city of ‘steel and 
ship; is making, plans to honor S 
Scott on the 100th'anniversary 


of Sir Walter Scott's life’and! formed 
the rich background of “The Lady of 


and. preparation to battle on upstream'| his writin hi ion i 
an ercfer i goal omerds ehich i (4 eeergratade (oral byork 


| 
| 


leads. —The Frat. 
a 


Time for a Smile 

“‘Come, hurry up old man; don't 
be all day.about it. The’ train can't 
wait,”” shouted @ conductor to a lame 
‘man. trying with great difficulty to 
board atrain. 

As the conductor went around to 
take up tickets, a passenger asked him 
if he knew that man. ‘No, said he, 
‘und [don't want to know him.”’ 
“He is the president of this road,’’ 
said the other, ‘The conductor went to 
the president with an apology. 

“Personally,” said the president, 
“L cure nothing about it. If you had 
been so rude to any one else I would 
have discharged you on the spot. Re- 


member this: the people are our cus- ji 


tomers. We should treat them as i 
¢ merchant treats those who enter 
his establishment to pyrchase som: 
g. Let this be a warning to you. 
fad the conductor stepped up to 
the lame man with a smile and: taken 
npression 
people to 
tifies rude= 
not so 
‘s time 


. In this age of hu: 
magine that hurr 


sbort but that there 
enough for courtesy.”’ 


When We'Forget 
There is an old proveb which says, 
“The old cow thinks she never was 
calf." And this had’ better be kept 
in mind by many. of us who do not 
belong to the lower animals but to the 
saints, or even the angels. Sarah, ten 


years old, dropped a fine plate and} 


broke it. Her mother, at once, griev- 
ing over the loss of her china, pro- 
ceeded to accuse her litte daughter 
of being inexcusably careless; ani he 
forgot the time when she herself wall- 
nigh burned down the house by hi 
heedless haudling of matches. John 
Senior, has no patience at all with the 
fact that John Junior, forgets to wipe 
his feet and even to comb his hair; 
and he forgets that some years ago, 
John Senior, was very much like John 
Junior. 

It is the old story over again that 
the older people forget that they were 
young and they also forget. that they 
even now are fallible—very much so. 
If we remembered it would make life 
very much pleasanter for all concern- 
ed, and it would save very much 
heartburning at what the young people 
rightly consider unjust, or at Jeast 
unfair, judgment. 

It is a good thing never to scold 
unless we scold ourselves. We need 
jt more than those to whom we are 
to deliverit 


force. 
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the interpretation of Scotland: to thes 


celebration, is a city more than famous | 


for business romances than’ those of» 
literature. Altho:gh more than 40 miles 
from the open’ sea, the city has, for 
many years, dominated the world s” 
shipbuilding industry. 

In spite of its off-the-sea location o1 


world)‘and io making Scotland for her 
sons and daughters a land of poetry 
and romance *’ 


Glasgow, ceriter of the proposed 


‘ 


the River Clyde, which, acentury ago, 7 
achild could wade from shore to shore, 7] 


3lasgow now rivals London and Liver- 
pool for shipping, Newcastle and Car. 
diff for coal, and the Black Count 
(Birmingham) foriron. | - 
How Glasgow, relatively a small 
community on. a shallow streant, Ware, 


ing and more successful than Mahomet! | 
his mountain, made the sea come”) 


to it, is one of the most fascinating 


romances of engineering. 
time freight for the city was brought y 
in ships to apoint 40 miles down ony) 


Fora long 


the Clyde estuary and carried ‘the rest) 


of the way on pack horses and in carts,” 
Later a post was established 19 miles 
a ; butas the. city grew the need! 
for a port at its door became apparent, 


1773 engineers hit upon the scheme of | 
narrowing the channel and making it] 
dig its*bottom deeper. 4 

"The plan worked. The pitifully} 
nyeager Z-foot depth of those days hadi 

come 8 feet by 1830,22 feet by 

1900, and in now 26) feet—sufficient | 
to accommodate huge modern oceatl 
liners. Picks, wielded by wading mea 
started the loosening. of the river bot. 
tom in the old days; then came horse= 
drawn harrows: In late years explo-) 
sives and modern steam dredges have} 
helped keep the channel to its depth.) 

Except where there are commerical 
quays and docks, practically every foot 
of the Clyde water: front: from Glass 
gow to the estuary is now taken up with) 
the world's greatest and busiest ship- 
yards. Here in a: stream, which, for: 
depth at least, was once ‘outranked bj 
almost. any second-rate American 
creek, were launched in recent years 
the giant Aquitania, the British, bares 
ship’ Hood, and other famous cralt. 

Q 


New York art circles are attracted by 
an exhibition of paintings by a Chi 
artist who paints with his finger- 
stead of the brush, and draws with hi 
finger-nail. Ke ‘Teng, the artist, 
painted in this way for more than tet 
years and achieves admirable effects 
landscapes, both Chinese and West 
He declares that the extreme S¢ 


Patience is stronger than | sitiveness of the finger-tips translates | 
the rod; gentleness will do more than the artist’ s intentions ‘more directly tha} 
Ifinost of us hada good blind any other known tool. : 


\-Vhe situation seemed hopeless, but in] 


